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PREFACE 


Tbe  plan  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  edition  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volumes.  It  is  modified 
cmly  by  the  neoesnty  of  m^Vitig  the  impossible  attempt  to  condense 
within  a  certain  number  of  pages  a  whole  literature. 

Of  the  imperfect  success  which  has  crowned  the  labotir  no  one  can 
be  so  folly  aware  as  the  Editor.  Nevertheless,  the  work  is  given  lo 
the  poblic  in  the  trust  that  it  will  fomish  some  fiiciltties  to  the  study 
of  this  great  poem,  and  aid  in  preparing  the  way  for  better  editions 
than  this. 

The  First  Volume  contains  Tk^  Text,  with  a  collation  of  the  texts  of 

the  Quartos  and  Folios,  and  of  some  thirty  modern  editions,  together 
with  Notes  and  Comments  from  the  Editors  whose  texts  are  collated, 
and,  added  to  these,  such  verbal  and  grammatical  criticisms  from 
other  quarters  as  seemed  to  be  valuable ;  in  some  instances,  notes  are 
given  that  have  little  or  no  value,  except  as  hints  of  the  progress  or 
of  the  madness  of  Shakespearian  critidsm. 


As  a  general  mle^  in  the  Comnentary  preference  is  given  to  verbal 
over  esthetic  criticism.  Whenever  editors  whose  texts  are  collated 
have  indnlged  in  esthetic  sqggestions,  these,  in  the  main,  have  been 
retained.  Bat  In  other  cases  esthetic  criticisms  have  been  reserved 
for  Vohnne  n,  except  where  the  notes  were  of  too  brief  and  fiag- 
nentary  a  character  to  be  separated  from  the  context. 

This  difference  in  the  treatment  of  verbal  and  lesthetic  criticism 
is  observed  solely  with  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mass 
of  material,  not  because  aesthetic  criticism  is  inferior  in  value  to 
verbal.  Indeed,  does  not  the  value  of  the  latter  depend  in  many 
cases  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  firmer? 
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There  !s  a  disposiHon  abroad  to  disparage  sesthetie  criticisms  of 
Shakespeare.  An  excellent  edition  of  the  Poet,  now  issuing  from  the 
press,  discards  it  wholly;  the  editor,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
great  respect,  regarding  it  as  an  impertinence,  and  stigmatising  it  gene- 
rally as  *  sign-post  criticism.*  Unquestionably,  there  has  been  much 
commenting  upon  Shakespeare,  which,  ignoring  the  humblest  intel- 
ligeooe  in  the  reader,  is  flat,  stale,  and  onprofitable,  a  nuisance  and  • 
weariness  of  the  flesh.  But  shall  we  ignoie  the  possible  existence 
of  a  keener  insight  than  our  own?  Is  the  gift  of  reading  between  the 
lines,  so  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  dramatic  literature,  universal? 
Have  the  generality  of  us  eyes  to  see  what  is  there  written?  Who 
can  fitil  to  be  enlightened  and  delighted  with  such  fine  criticism  (as 
is  given  in  Volume  II,  p.  167)  of  the  very  first  scene  of  this  tragedy, 
and  which  the  Editor  regrets  did  not  come  to  his  notice  in  time  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Commentary,  where  it  vitally  belongs?  Are  we  not  to 
listen  eagerly  and  reverently  when  Coleridge  or  Goethe  talks  about 
Shakespeare?  Can  we  fail  to  prise  the  flashes  of  light  (all  too  few) 
thrown  here  and  there  upon  Shakespeare  by  Charles  Lamb,  that 
genius,  wasted  in  the  India  House,  whom,  bad  England  known 
the  gift  of  God,  she  would  have  pensioned  bountifully  and  set  to  re> 
cording  the  thoughts  these  plays  evoked  in  him,  that  we  might  be 
'  btoi^ht  into  nearer  communion  with  the  great  FOet  than,  with  all 
our  laborious  verbal  criticism,  we  have  yet  been  able  to  reach? 

To  be  sure,  such  commentators  as  these,  and  Schlecel,  and  Haz- 
LiTT,  and  Mrs  Jameson,  and  Christopher  North,  and  Garrick  (such 
acting  as  his  was  aesthetic  criticism  of  a  high  order)  are  rare,  and  ex- 
ception may  be  made  in  favour  of  all  master-minds  like  these.  But 
Che  present  Editor,  in  full  memory  of  the  many  weeks  and  months 
Ipent  in  reading  criticisms  on  Hamlet,  fully  agrees  with  a  keen  and 
eloquent  critic  in  Blatkwood^s  Magtrnm  (more  likely  than  not, 
Thomas  Campbeu.)  when  he  says :  <  We  ask  not  for  a  picture  of  the 

•  whole  landscape  of  the  soul,  nor  for  a  guide  who  shall  point  out  all  its 

<  wonders.  But  we  are  glad  to  listen  to  every  one  who  has  travelled 

*  through  the  kingdoms  of  Shakespeare.  Something  interesting  there 

<  must  be  even  in  the  humblest  journal;  and  we  turn  with  equal  pleasure 

<  from  the  converse  of  those  who  have  climbed  over  the  magnificence 
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*  of  the  highest  mountains  there,  to  the  lowlier  tales  of  less  ambitioas 
'pilgrimst  who  have  sat  on  the  green  and  sonny  knoU»  beneath  the 
'whispering  tnt^  and  by  the  music  of  the  gende  rivniet.' 

Mofeofer,  die  present  Editor  ficdy  acknowledges  the  great  inter- 
est be  has  taken  in  witnessing  the  power  of  SBAUsnASs's  genius  as 
shown  in  its  stimidating  efRsctnpon  minds  of  ahigh  order.  In  die 
endeavour  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Hamlet,  the  human  mind,  not  only 
in  its  dear  radiance  bnt  in  the  sad  twilight  of  its  eclipse,  has  been 
subjected  to  the  most  searching  analysis.  This  ideal  character, 
Hamlet,  has  been  assumed  to  be  very  nature,  and  if  we  fail  to  reach 
a  solution  of  the  problem  it  presents,  the  error  lies  in  us  and  in  our 
analysis;  not  in  Shakespeare.  Such  have  been  the  revelations  of 
the  wisdom  and  genius  of  the  First  of  Poets  found  in  the  works 
which  attempt  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out,  and  from  which  extracts 
have  been  made  in  the  second  of  these  volumes,  that  the  present 
Editor  was  not  long  in  making  np  his  mind  to  bear  patiendy,  for 
the  sake  of  these,  tlie  sea  of  troubles  (sign-post  criticisms)  that  he 
has  been  compelled  to  enooonter  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 
To  appreciate  what  is  beautifid  is  cme  dung;  to  be  informed  of 
what  it  is  that  delights  us  is  a  different  and  an  added  pleasure. 
To  vary  the  language  of  another:  *The  worth  of  [Shakespeare] 
'most  rfae  as  his  grandeuxs  are  comprehended,  and  our  joy  in 
'his  harmony  and  beauty  will  be  heightened  the  more  fully  he  is 
'  understood. 

'^X  gHeve  aot  that  ripe  knowled^  takn  awi^ 

*  The  diaim  duit  [Shakapeare]  to  aqr  boyhood  boNh 
•  For  wflh  the  htt^  coowth  da  J  by  daj 

•  A  fpeittfhIiM  than  wonderms  bdbro.'*' 

The  Editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  liberty  to  form  his  own  ten 
afibrded  him  by  the  fact  that  the  texts  of  all  the  ancient  authoritative 
editions  are  virtually  printed  on  the  same  page.  He  has  followed  no 
other.  If  his  text  appears  to  follow  the  CamM^  EiUion,  it  is 
merely  became  that  edition  has  been  used  to  print  from. 

It  has  been  his  setded  principle,  as  it  was  diat  of  Dr  Jobmsoii: 
*dmt  die  reading  of  die  ancient  books  is  probably  true,  and  there- 
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'fore  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the  sake  of  elegance,  perspicuity,  or 
*mere  improvement  of  the  sense.  For  though  much  credit  is  not 
•  due  to  the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the  judgement  of  the  first  publishers, 

<  yet  they  who  had  the  copy  before  their  eyes  were  more  likely  to 

<  read  it  right  than  we  who  read  it  only  by  inuiguiation  My 

'first  labour  is  always  to  torn  the  old  teit  pn  every  aide,  and  try  if 
'tbere  be  any  intentioe  tbroufh  which  lig^  can  find  ita  way. « •  •  • 
'  I  have  adopted  die  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more  honourable 
'to  save  a  dtiaen  than  to  kill  an  enemy,  and  have  been  more 
'carefnl  to  protect  than  to  attacL' 

A  list  of  editions  coUated  In  die  TheAfo/ JKk^x,  and  an  ezplanaR 
tion  of  the  abbreviationa  and  symbols  there  employed  will  be  found 
at  the  close  of  the  Appendix. 

In  the  Second  Volume  is  given,  first:  a  Reprint  of  the  Quarto  of 
1603.  This  earliest  Quarto  differs  from  the  rest  so  materially  that 
a  full  or  intelligible  record  of  its  various  readings  in  the  form  of 
foot-notes  is  simply  impossible.  In  a  note  on  '  The  DaU  and  th$ 
Text*  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  different  theories  respecting 
its  origin. 

Hien  follows  Tht  ffyUorie  if  Mam^let,  die  story  on  which,  per- 
haps, was  fo«mded  either  this  tragedy  or  the  lost  original  drama 
which  SsAXiSRAnK  afterward  changed  to  its  present  shape. 

After  this  comes  a  transladon  of  a  curious  old  German  tragedy 
called  BnOridie  PtmsM,  or  Prinet  Samlet  if  DiOmark*  An 
account  of  it  will  be  found  in  a  short  prefatory  note. 

Then  come  the  English  Critics,  and  a  discussion  of  the  one  great 
insoluble  mystery  of  Hamlet's  sanity.  Without  for  one  moment 
wishing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  umpire,  the  present  Editor 
thinks  it  no  more  than  right  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  which  it 
seems  to  him  should  be  kept  in  view  on  entering  upon  this  dis- 
cussion—vis. where  the  testimony  of  esperts  is  invoked,  and  their 
testimony  is  unanimons,  the  spectdadons  and  opinions  of  others, 
laymen  and  inexpert,  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  much  weight  In 
courts  of  justice,  every  day,  the  testimony  of  experts  is  accepted 
in  cases  involving  liberty  or  confinement,  life  or  death,  and  we 
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canaoCy  it  is  nbmitledf  be  lo  incomisteiit  as  wliolly  to  nle  <mt 
thst  testiiiKmy  lieie.  IC  Aetdbre^  we  luken  to  eiperts  at  all,  we 
can  hardly  refine  our  aiKiit  to  their  unaniinoiis  venlict  Despite 
aU  thit,  the  present  Editor's  opinion,  which,  after  what  he  has 

jost  said,  he  cannot,  as  a  layman,  expect  to  have  any  value,  and 
which,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  discussion,  he  would  be 
the  last,  as  an  Editor,  to  set  forth  at  length,  is  that  Hamlet  is 
neither  mad,  nor  pretends  to  be  so.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  faithfully  read  and  reported  all  the  arguments  on  that  side, 
the  Editor  begs  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  feigned  insanity  to 
allow  him,  out  of  reciprocal  courtesy,  to  ask  how  they  account  for 
Hamlet's  being  able,  in  the  flash  of  time  between  the  vanishing  of 
the  Ghost  and  the  coming  of  Horatio  and  Bfarcellus,  to  ibrm,  horror- 
struck  as  lie  was,  a  plan  for  the  whole  conduct  of  his  future  life? 

Then  follow  Notes  TIU  Noma  and  CharueUn,  on  the  J)iirai^ 
tf  tin  At^mtf  on  Ganidft  Vmont  and  on  AtUrf  Interpniaiiont  g 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  in  tliis  last  department  our  accounts 
of  kew  great  actors  spoke  are  so  meagre.  As  Cibbsr  says  of  Bet- 
tkrton:  'Pity  it  is  that  the  momentary  Beauties  flowing  from  an 
'harmonious  Elocution  cannot,  like  tho3c  of  Poetry,  be  their  own 
'  Record :  That  the  animated  Graces  of  the  Player  can  live  no 
'longer  than  the  instant  Breath  and  Motion  that  presents  them, 
'or  at  best,  can  but  faintly  glimmer  through  the  Memory  or  ira- 
'  perfect  Attestation  of  a  few  surviving  Spectators.  Could  how  Bet- 
*  terton  spoke  be  as  easily  known  as  what  he  spoke,  then  might  yott 
^aee  the  Muse  of  Shakespeare  in  her  Triumph,  with  all  her  Bean* 
^ties,  rising  into  teal  Life,  and  charming  the  Beholder.  But,  since 
'this  is  so  fer  out  of  tiie  reach  of  description,  how  shall  I  ahow 
'yon  Betterton?' 

Next  comes  the  German  CrUidsm, 

With  the  rashness  of  ignorance,  the  present  Editor,  in  laying  out 
his  plan  for  this  edition,  proposed  to  himself  to  preface  it  with  an 

essay  upon  the  remarkable  literature  which  this  great  drama  has 
created  in  Germany.  His  idea  was  to  give  the  views  of  all  the  wri- 
tings on  Hamlet  which  have  appeared  down  to  the  present  time  in 
that  country,— of  a  1.  that  is,  which  he  could  procure.  But,  in  the 
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work  of  piqiantion  for  such  an  essay>  after  going  carefully  through 
what,  at  a  rough  and  moderate  oomputatioo,  amounts  to  some  two 
thousand  pages  and  upwards,  he  finds  himself,— no  surprising  dis* 
covery,— quite  unequal  to  the  task.  The  sense  of  his  incompetency 
is,  however,  greatly  relieved  by  the  one  very  dear  conviction  with 
which  he  emerged  from  the  metaphysical  atmosphere :  the  proposed 
essay,  could  it  be  written,  would  utterly  defeat  a  purpose  to  be  icept 
religiously  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  of  Hamlet, — 
namely,  compression.  It  would  far  exceed  in  bulk  all  the  rest  of 
the  volumes.  The  Editor  therefore  roust  restrict  himself  to  a  simple 
statement  of  the  principles  by  which  he  has  been  guided  in  the 
selection  of  extracts  firom  the  German  cridcs. 

First:  All  un&vourable  criticism  of  fe]low<^tics  is  excluded  as 
much  as  possible.  Although  our  German  friends  are  somewhat  ]eal* 
ous  of  their  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  nation  of  thinkers,  they 
sometimes  seem,  individually,  very  much  disposed  to  grudge  one  an- 
other a  share  in  that  distinction.  The  propriety  of  the  exclusion 
observed  is  obvious.  To  confound  Goethe,  Schlegel,  or  Tieck  is 
one  thing,  to  elucidate  Shakespeare  is  another.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  much  of  Shakespearian  criticism, — and  this  applies  to 
English  as  well  as  German, — is  devoted  to  hostile  criticism  of  fellow- 
cridcs,  living  and  dead.  It  is  submitted  that  this  it  is,  and  not 
'sign-post  criticism'  alone,  which  has  tended  to  bring  disrepute  on 
this  branch  of  literature.  'I  know  not,'  says  Dr  Jobmson,  'why 
'ou^  editors  should  with  such  implacsble  anger  perwcute  their  pie- 
'decessors.  Ot  m^o)  Uxvwmiff  the  dead,  it  is  true,  can  mske 
'no  resistance,  they  may  be  attacked  with  great  security;  but,  since 
'they  can  neither  feel  nor  mend,  the  safety  of  mauling  them  seems 
'greater  than  the  pleasure;  nor,  perhaps,  could  it  much  misbecome 
'us  to  remember,  amidst  our  triumphs  over  the  nonsensical  and 
*  senseless f  that  we  likewise  are  men;  that  debemur  morti^  and,  as 
'Swift  observed  to  Burnet,  shall  soon  be  among  the  dead  ourselves.' 

Second :  The  selection  is  confined  as  closely  as  possible  to  one 
point:  die  character  of  Hamlet  It  has  been  hardly  possible  to  ob- 
serve this  rule  with  absolute  strictness.  TteCK's  theory  in  regard  to 
Ophdia's  relationship  to  Hamlet  bears  so  intimately  upon  the  chap 
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racter  of  both,  tnd  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  upoa  the  popular 
mind,  as  to  demand  its  insertion  here. 

Lastly  :  Whatever  has  been  found  that  is  strikingly  original,  although 
not  of  necessity  true,  has  been  included  among  these  extracts ;  such  as 
the  wonderful  connection  which  Karpf  imagines  he  has  discovered 
between  the  'courtier's  kibe'  and  Thor's  frozen  toe,  and  Flathe's 
opinions  oonoeroing  the  family  of  Polonius.  Of  course  the  reader 
will  not  suppose  where  no  bracketed  exclamation-marks  appear,  that 
all  these  criticisnis  or  oommentaries  aze  adopted  bjr  the  present  Edi- 
tor; and  this  remark  the  Editor  wishes  most  emphatically  to  apply 
to  all  the  comments  and  notes,  English  and  Gennan,  throughout 
these  Tolnmes.  He  has  an  especial  aversion  to  that  cheap  and  easy 
way  of  expressing  dissent,  or,  as  it  most  commonly  reads,  contempt. 
He  can  recall  but  one  instance  of  its  lise,  and  even  there  it  would 
have  been  avoided  could  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  condensed 
to  save  space,  have  left  the  paternity  of  the  note  unambiguous. 
Those  who  read  or  study  these  volumes  may  be  safely  trusted  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  the  critics,  and  the 
Editor  gladly  forgoes  the  pleasure  of  displaying  how  much  wiser  he 
is  than  those  whom  he  cites. 

The  endeavour,  in  all  honesty,  has  been  to  select  from  every  author 
the  passages  wheiein  he  aiq;»ean  to  most  advantage*  and  wherein  also 
he  contriboies  his  best  thought  to  the  elnddation  of  the  great  trsgedy. 
At  the  same  time,  it  most  be  confessed,  there  has  been  a  little  amuse- 
ment hadt  now  and  then,  in  citing  passages  where  our  admirable 
friends  stnmble  and  fidl  in  the  interpretation  of  words,  as  when 
Gerih  states  that  tUngs  (in  the  'slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
'  fortune ')  are  the  cables  with  which  buoys  are  attached  to  sunken 
anchors  or  are  placed  to  indicate  hidden  reefs  or  shoals. 

Notwithstanding  these  trivial  deductions,  no  one  who  has  made 
any  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  Shakespeare  students  in  Ger- 
many can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  excellence  they  show  even  in 
the  department  of  verbal  criticism.  It  is  too  late  a  week  with 
ScHMmx's  LtxUoH  and  a  dozen  Shakespeare  Yearbooks  on  our 
shelves  to  cast  any  slurs  on  German  Shakespeare  criticism.  Were 
such  the  intention^  German  criticism  could  well  endure  them  with 
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equaniimtj.  For  tbe  indc&tigtble  labour,  the  keen  analyria,  the 
sympathetic  and  loving  appreciation  vhicfa  cfaanderise  the  tieat* 
ment  of  Sbakispiari  hf  Geiman  men  of  letten,  command  tbe 
warmest  admiration.  Their  devotion  to  this  tragedy  in  particular 

is  impressive.  Everywhere  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
their  land  commentators  on  it  arise;  not  only  at  the  prominent 
centres  of  culture,  but  in  towns  and  villages,  whose  names  English- 
speaking  people  have  perhaps  never  heard  of,  do  these  writers  spring 
up.  Even  while  the  Editor  is  closing  his  labours,  two  more  volumes 
on  Hamlet  have  been  added  to  the  list.  Although  it  would  be  a 
comfort  to  think  that  he  bad  collected  all,  yet,— Jbu/rotf  exsptika^ 
6v.  Verily,  given  a  printing-press  on  German  soil  (and  tbe  print- 
ing-pre8B  is  indigenous  there),  and,  lol  an  essay  on  ffamUL  Let 
Germans  themselves  ridicole  this  devotion  if  tbey  will.  No  nan 
boni  to  the  inheritance  of  the  language  of  SsAXisnAxs  can  regard 
it  otfierwise  Aan  with  respectfiil  admiration  and  pride,  or  fidl  to 
welcome  tiie  aid  which  it  contributes  to  an  enlightened  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  Poet.  We  all  hold  ourselves  partakers  of  his 
glory,  and  such  fine  adoration  of  our  household  divinity  we  accept 
as  a  flattering  tribute  to  ourselves. 

And  what  a  tribute  is  it  to  Shakespeare's  genius !  Here,  at  last, 
we  may  venture  to  set  a  limit  to  his  imagination.  Not  even  he  could 
have  imagined  such  a  fiune.  No  one  of  mortal  mould  (save  Him 
'whose  blessed  feet  were  nailed  for  our  advantage  to  the  bitter 
'cross')  ever  trod  this  earth,  commanding  such  absorbing  interest 
as  this  Hamlet^  this  mere  creation  of  a  poet*s  biain.  No  syllable 
that  he  whispersy  no  word  let  fall  by  any  one  near  him,  bat  is 
cani^t  and  pondered  as  no  words  ever  have  been,  except  of  Holy 
Writ  Upon  no  throne  built  by  mortal  bands  has  ever  'beat  so 
fierce  a  light '  as  upon  that  airy  fidnic  reared  at  Elsinore. 

In  Shakespeare's  allusions  to  Wittenberg  the  Germans  have  . 
found  a  direct  intimation  that  Hamlet  was  written  with  especial 
reference  to  their  own  nation;  and  Freiligrath  struck  a  keynote, 
which  found  an  echo  in  all  hearts,  when  he  exclaimed:  'Germany 
*is  Hamlet.*  Lessing,  th.it  most  healthy  and  earnest  of  German 
achoiars, / the  Englishman  born  in  Germany',  was  the  first,  now 
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moM  tiun  s  lumdied  jpciib  agO|  to  mnovmoc  to  his  cooDUyiueii 
the  advent  of  Sbakbspiars.  His  masleily  critidsms  of  the  Ham- 
haig  Theatre,  written  in  the  interest  of  the  great  English  Poet, 
levelled  Voltaire  and  the  French  school  of  taste,  and  opened  the 
path  ten  years  later  for  the  extraordinary  success  that  attended 
Brockmann's  Hamlet.  The  enthusiasm  which  Brockmann  inspired 
in  this  character  was  unprecedented  in  Gennany,  and  can  be 
paralleled  only  by  Mr  Irvino's  recent  succev  ia  London.  Fine 
itied  engimvinga  wpprntAt  representing  different  scenes  of  the  tiag* 
cdy;  silver  medab  were  stmdK  in  honoor  of  the  popular  actor, 
and,  what  was  before  unheard  of  on  the  Berlin  stage,  be  was  called 
beibie  the  cortain  after  the  pUy. 

The  enthnsiasm  for  Hamlet,  thus  kindled,  has  not  died  oat  to  this 
day.  GoRHB*s  interpretation,  everywhere  as  widely  known  as  the 
play  itself,  quickened  the  popular  admiration  by  apparently  reliev- 
ing the  tragedy  of  its  painful  mystery ;  and  although  there  are  not 
wanting  keen  critics  who  dissent  from  Goethe's  interpretation  of 
Hamlet's  character,  yet  as  a  piece  of  criticism  it  filled  Lord  Ma 
CAULAY  'with  wonder  and  despair,'  and  still  underlies  most  of  the 
theories,  English  and  German,  that  have  since  appeared. 

The  last  theory  of  Hamlet's  character,  which  has  arrested  specia 
attention  in  Germany  by  the  bold  and  animated  way  in  which  it 
has  been  set  forth  by  its  chiefest  expounder,  Wsbdzr,  was  first 
proposod  in  strong  temi  by  Kunxf*  It  sweeps  aside  every  vestige 
of  GoBiBifs  explanation,  widi  all  theories  akin  to  it.  It  affirms 
Hamlet  to  be  a  man  of  action,  never  at  a  loss,  never  wavering, 
taking  in  at  onoe  the  posttioa  of  allairs,  adjusting  himsdf  thereto 
widi  admirable  sagacity,  and  instantly  acting  widi  consummate  tact 
as  occasions  require.  A  theory  so  directly  opposed  to  all  accepted 
ideas  of  Hamlet  claims  a  full  exposition.  It  has  been  found  im« 
possible,  in  justice,  to  compress  it  into  a  narrower  space  than  it 
occupies  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Editor  is  well  aware  that  he  incurs  some  hazard  in  thus 
setecting  extracts  from  the  German  essayists.  If  he  has  unwittingly 
committed  any  injustice,  and  omitted  to  notice  theories  for  which 
their  anthois  claim  originality,  he  can  only  plead  innocence  of  in- 
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teDtion«  apd  iSbt  dxiBcQlty  he  has  finiod  in  fitthoiniqg  the  praciM 
meaning  of  metaphysical  treatises,  dive  as  deeply  as  he  might  into 
'  the  depths  of  his  consdoosness.' 
German  acton  and  stage-managers  have  long  felt  a  want  unknown 

in  English-speaking  lands.  There  are  probably  not  three  theatres 
in  Germany  that  use  the  same  translation  or  adaptation  of  Shake- 
speare. To  meet  this  want  of  uniformity,  a  selection  of  the  dramas 
was  issued  by  Eduard  and  Otto  Devrient,  a  name  that  will  ensure 
everywhere  a  respectful  attention  to  all  suggestions  thus  endorsed,— 
suggestions,  be  it  understood,  never  the  cnide  conceits  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  practicaUy  tested  during  many  years  of  highly-famed 
pmctice  on  the  stage.  In  their  rendition  of  ffamki  by  the  Messn 
DxvBiBNT,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  fiw  scenic  representation  the 
First  Qnarto  has  been  proved  by  them  to  be  more  effective  than 
the  Second  Quarto  or  Folio,  whicJi  is  the  basis  of  die  ordinary  act* 
Ing  copies.  Over  thirty  years  ago  HointR  in  England  and  Raiv 
in  Germany  maintained  the  higher  dramatic  power  of  the  FIrrt 
Quarto  over  the  Second  Qnarto  in  the  order  of  the  scenes  and  in 
its  general  effectiveness.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Messrs  Dev- 
rient to  put  these  theories  to  the  test  with  the  best  possible  result, 
as  they  say,  and  as  their  fame  warrants  the  belief. 

The  claim  for  Hamlet's  youth,  urged  by  the  Messrs  Devrient, 
deserves  attention.  Hamlet  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty  cer- 
tainly possesses  a  charm  which  can  hardly  belong  to  the  maturer  age 
of  thirty;  besides,  this  idea  of  him  reconciles  many  discrepancies 
whidi  have  set  commentators  at  variance.  It  accords  with  his  wish 
to  retom  to  Wittenberg;  witn  the  eHection  of  his  vide  over  him 
as  king  by  the  nobles;  and  it  also  lessens  the  age  of  the  Qoeen 
and  oar  disgust  at  the  mntiny  in  a  matron's  bones.  A  discnsaon 
of  this  qoestion  will  be  found  hi  the  notes  on  V,  i,  155.  This 
pQssle  aboot  Hamlet's  age  arises,  to  a  large  extent,  it  submitted, 
firom  our  losing  sight  of  Shakespeare's  method  of  dealing  with 
die  dramatic  element  of  time, — a  method  whereby  in  the  most 
artful  manner  he  conveys  two  opposite  ideas  of  its  flight :  swiftness 
and  slowness ;  by  one  series  of  allusions  we  receive  the  impression 
that  the  action  of  the  drama  is  driving  ahead  in  storm,  while  by 
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another  series  we  «e  insensibly  beguiled  into  the  belief  that  it 
extends  over  days  and  months.  Attention  was  called  to  this  won* 
droos  ait  of  Shauspiass's  by  both  Halpin  and  Christopher 
NoaKTBy  at  about  the  same  time;  the  former  admirably  analyzed, 

with  reference  to  it,  the  Merchant  of  Venice^  and  the  Uiter  re- 
vealed its  working  in  the  case  of  Macbeth  and  Othello.  If  we 
turn  to  this  present  play  of  Hamlet^  we  see  how  throughout,  wher- 
ever time  comes  in  as  an  element,  we  are  subject  to  Shakespeare's 
glamour  and  gramarye.  Horatio  is  introduced  to  us  as  one  famil- 
iar with  all  the  every-day  occurrences  in  Denmark,  the  gossip  of 
the  court,  the  cause  of  the  post  haste  and  rummage  in  the  land; 
In  the  next  scene,  on  the  very  same  day,  Hamlet  greets  him  with 
such  suprise  that  we  get  the  Impression  that  he  Is  fiesh  from 
Wittenberg;  if  we  stop  to  think,  we  remember  that  he  came  to 
see  the  old  king's  funeral,  and  that  took  place  nearly  two  months 
befine,  and  in  that  time  he  might  well  have  learned  all  the  polit- 
ical news;  but  then  he  must  have  been  about  the  court,  and  it  is 
a  little  strange  that  Hamlet  had  not  met  him.  As  spectators  of 
the  play,  we  do  not  stop  to  think  this  out,  but  accept  without 
question  each  impression  that  the  pott  intends  to  make  on  us. 
Again,  Polonius,  who  assuredly  knew  the  latest  item  of  court 
gossip,  seems  as  much  surprised  at  Ophelia's  account  of  Hamlet's 
strange  behaviour  as  Ophelia  herself;  it  was  evidently  a  new  thing 
to  him,  and  yet  when  he  goes  directly  to  the  King,  the  latter  has 
been  so  long  cogmsant  of  Hamlet's  'transformation'  that  he  had 
sent  for  Kosencrants  and  Guildenstem  to  help  him  fbd  out  its 
cause;  and  Polonius,  too,  speaks  of  Hamlet's  'lunacy'  as  a  fiict 
wdl  known  and  of  long  standing;  and  the  very  next  day  after 
flik  Hamlet  has  a  second  Interview  with  Ophelia,  when  she  asks 
him  how  he  does  'this  many  a  day,'  and  tells  him  that  she  has 
remembrances  of  his  which  she  has  longed  long  to  re-deliver. 
Again,  Hamlet  tells  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  that  He  has 
'of  late  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises.'  In  the  last  scene 
Hamlet  tells  Horatio  that  he  has  been  in  'continual  practice  of 
*^]aSe.'  These  are  not  inconsistencies.  They  are  not  oversights 
€D  the  part  of  SuASBSPSAiat.  They  belong  to  the  two  series  of 
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times,  the  one  suggestiTe  and  illusory,  and  the  other  visible  and 
\  explicitly  indicated.  HAiim  calls  them  the  pr^traeHm  series  and 
'  the  accelerating  series.  Cuustopbbr  North  calls  them  Sbaxe- 
SPtASS's  'two  docks.'  As  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  long  ime  is  adroitly  insinuated  in  this  Play,  note  the  passage, 
where  Claudius  describes  to  the  Queen  the  events  that  have  fo1« 
lowed  the  death  of  Polonius:  'the  people  arc  muddied,  thick, 
*and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers,'  which  of 
course  was  the  work  not  of  .m  hour  nor  of  a  day,  but  perhaps  of 
weeks;  it  must  have  taken  some  time  for  this  knowledge  to  have 
reached  the  king's  ears ;  then  Laertes  has  •  returned  in  secret 
'from  France,  feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds.' 
This,  too,  consumes  time,  and  the  very  time  which  we  feel,  with- 
out stopping  to  compute  it,  is  necessary  for  Laertes  to  gather  the 
populace  to  his  side  and  mature  his  plans  for  rebellion.  Fkrom 
what  we  here  learn,  Laertes  may  have  returned  from  France 
weeks  before,  and  yet  when  he  bursts  into  the  King's  presence 
and  demands  his  father,  the  short  time  which  is  essential  for 
keeping  up  the  tension  of  the  passion  comes  into  play,  and  we 
get  the  impression  that  Laertes  has  just  landed  and  has  rushed  in 
hot  haste  to  the  King's  palace.  And  so  vivid  is  this  impression 
that  Laertes  is  always  held  up  by  critics  and  commentators  as  an 
example  to  Hamlet  in  the  speed  with  which  he  sweeps  to  avenge 
his  father's  death ;  whereas,  as  we  see  from  this  speech  of  Clau- 
dius, Laertes  may  liave  been  almost  as  dilatory  as  Hamlet,  and 
may  have  allowed  *  buzzers'  day  after  day  *to  infect  his  ears,*  or 
kept  himself  'in  clouds'  for  weeks.  The  short  time  is  again 
thrust  upon  us  by  showing  us  Laertes  ignorant  of  Ophelia's  in- 
sanity. Apparently,  Laertes  has  not  even  taken  the  thane  to  go 
to  his  own  home  after  landing  from  France.  And  these  instances 
may  be  multiplied,  doubtless,  by  any  attentive  reader  of  the  trag- 
edy. Indeed,  is  not  the  whole  theory  of  Hamlet's  procrastination 
to  a  large  extent  due  to  diis  '  legerdemain '  of  Shaksspbars's  in 
the  matter  of  time?  There  are  not  wanting  critics  who,  counting 
off  the  days  on  only  one  of  'Shakespeare's  docks,'  conclude 
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cbe  whole  actidn  within  a  wedc  or  ten  daySf— scant  room  for  pro- 
crastination, where  the  killing  of  a  king  is  the  aim.  As  Cmos- 
T09HIR  NoKiH  sajs;  'Shakespeare,  in  his  calmer  constructions, 
'shows  in  a  score  of  ways,  weeks,  months;  that  is  therefore  the 

'true  time,  or  call  it  the  historical  time.  Hurried  himself,  and 
'hurrying  you,  on  the  torrent  of  passion,  he  forgets  time;  and  a 

'false  show  of  time,  to  the  utmost  contracted,  arises  If 

'any  wiseacre  should  ask,  ''How  do  wc  manage  to  stand  the 
'  "known  together-proceediqg  of  two  times?"  the  wiseacre  is  an* 
'swered,  ''We  don't  stand  it,«-for  we  know  nothing  abont  it. 
'"We  are  held  in  a  confusion  and  a  delusion  about  the  time." 
'We  have  effect  of  both,— distinct  knowledge  of  neither.  We 
'have  SQggestions  to  onr  Understanding  of  extended  time,— we 
*have  movements  of  our  Will  by  precipitated  time.  ....  If  yoo 
'ask  me, — ^which  judiciously  you  may, — ^what  or  how  much  did 
'the  Swan  of  Avon  intend  and  know  of  all  this  astonishing  leger- 
'demain,  when  he  sang  thus  astonishingly?  Was  he,  the  juggler, 
'juggled  by  aerial  spirits, — as  Puck  and  Ariel?  I  put  my  finger  to 

'mj  lip,  and  nod  to  him  to  do  the  same  A  good-natured 

Joggler  has  cheated  your  eyes.  You  ask  him  to  show  you  how 
'he  did  it.  He  does  the  trick  slowly,— and  you  see.  "Now, 
'"good  Conjurer,  U  slmly  and  €heai  t$s**  "I  can't.  I 
'  "cheat  you  by  d^g  it  quickly.  To  be  cheated,  you  must  imI 
"'see  what  I  do;  but  you  must  MfVii  that  you  see."  When  we 
'inspect  the  Play  in  our  closets,  the  Juggler  does  his  trick  slow- 
'ly.  We  sit  at  the  Play,  and  he  does  it  quick.'  Just  as  Shake 
SPEARE  has  dealt  with  the  time  of  the  whole  tragedy  he  has  dealt 
with  the  age  of  Hamlet;  in  the  earlier  scenes  he  is  in  the  very 
hey-day  of  primy  nature,  but  the  effect  of  the  fearful  experience 
which  he  undergoes  is  to  quicken  and  stimulate  mightily  his 
poweis  of  thought,— to  ripen  his  intellect  prematurely.  Therefore 
at  the  close,  as  though  to  smobdie  away  any  discrepancy  between 
his  mind  and  his  years,  or  between  the  execution  of  his  task  and 
his  years,  a  chance  allusion  by  the  Grave^iiigger  is  thrown  out, 
which,  if  we  are  quick  enough  to  catch,  we  can  apply  to  Ham* 
let's  age,  and  we  have  before  us  Hamlet  in  his  full  maturity. 
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In  the  selection  of  French  Criticisms  which  follow  the  German^  it 
may  be  tliought  strange  that  no  reference  is  to  be  found  to  Duas's 
vefsion  of  Zfaw/f/,— rhtit  unlucky  butt  for  English  and  Gennan 
ridicule.  No  extracts  would  do  it  justice,  and  to  insert  the  whole 
was  impossible.  But  would  it  not  be  well,  between  our  fits  of 
laughter  over  it,  to  recall  the  year  in  which  it  first  appeared? 
In  1769  the  first  German  translation  of  Hamltt  was  only  three 
years  old,  and  Lbssing  almost  single-handed  was  in  the  thick  of 
his  battle-royal  with  the  Fhmch  school  of  art,  then  supreme  in 
Germany,  and  of  which  DuCTS's  Hamkt  is  no  unfair  representa- 
tive in  the  main  features;  seven  years  later,  Brockmann,  the  idol 
of  the  German  stage,  played  Hamlet  at  first  in  Heufeld's  ver- 
sion, in  which  Laertes  is  omitted  and  Hamlet  is  the  prosperous 
successor  of  Claudius  (afterwards,  it  is  true,  Brockmann  acted 
Schroider's  version,  which  is  nearer  the  original,  although  Ham* 
let  survives  the  Kiqg's  attempt  to  poison  him,  and  the  fencing* 
scene  is  omitted).  And  at  that  time,  on  the  English  stage.  Gar- 
rick  and  his  'showmen'  were  'drawing  about'  Lear  with  Nahum 
Tate's  'hook  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Leviathan.*  It  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  no  German  nor  English  tongue  dare  wag  in  rude 
noise  at  Duas,  who,  after  all,  did  not  assume  to  translate  Shasb* 
SPEARE,  but  merely  adapt  him.  From  the  French  point  of  view 
(and  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  demand  that  a  Frenchman  should 
have  any  other?)  it  is  not  difficult  to  regard  Ducis's  version  as 
a  powerful  drama;  and  we  know  that  in  the  hands  of  Talma  its 
effect  was  sigpal. 

There  now  remains  the  agreeable  duty  to  record  the  names  of 
those  from  whom  I  have  received  aid. 

At  the  very  outset,  however,  it  is  with  sorrow  that  I  am  reminded 
that  Professor  Allim,  upon  whom  in  years  past  I  leaned  so  heavily, 
and  to  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  indebted,  has  joined  the 
group  of 

'  Fredoas  fHcadSr  hid  in  doafii't  datdoss  night.' 
Had  he  lived,  many  an  error  now  luridng  in  these  vdomes  would 
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bave  been  detected  and  obliterated.  I  am  reconciled  to  their 
presence,  since  they  show  how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to 
him  in  the  past. 

My  oofdial  dianks  are  hereby  extended  to  J.  Paymb  Colubr,  esq., 
Mr  Albert  Cohn,  Fkofeaor  Coxson,  Joseph  Crosby,  esq.,  Rev.  F. 

G.  ItBAY,  Prof.  Dr  Elze,  F.  J.  Furmivall,  esq.,  Dr  Hbrimg,  Hev. 

H.  N.  Hudson,  Dr  Kellogo,  Dr  Ray,  W.  J.  Rolfs,  esq.,  WnuAif 
Lowes  Rijsbtok,  esq.,  S.  Timmins,  esq.,  Richard  Grant  White, 
esq.,  Justin  Winsor,  esq.,  and  William  Aldis  Wright,  esq. 

My  especial  acknowledp;ements  arc  due  to  Dr  C.  M.  Ingi.eby  for 
valuable  suggestions  prompted  by  his  keen,  critical  taste  and  varied 
learning,  and  for  stray  notes  and  readings  which  might  otherwise 
have  escaped  my  notice;  to  A.  I.  Fish,  esq.,  for  the  valuable  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  Hamlet  literature  in  the  English  Part  of 
the  Bid&^a^h^;  and  to  J.  Parker  NoRRis,  esq.,  for  his  selections 
in  reference  to  Aciori  Inierprttations,  and  for  numberless  acts  of 
thonghtfid  kindness ;  and  to  Mr  L.  F.  Tboiias,  the  reader  of  the 
proo6,  the  acdtent  representative  of  a  class  to  whom  autfaois  are 
mider  deep  though  often  unacknowledged  obligations. 

There  yet  lemain  three:  to  my  fiither,  Rev.  Dr  Fdrnbss,  I  am 
indebted  for  all  the  translatkms  firom  the  German  (eicept  the 
Bestrafte  Bruiermori)  in  the  Second  Volume;  the  mere  statement 
of  this  debt  reveals  my  utter  bankruptcy  in  adequate  expressions 
of  gratitude.  More  is  his  due  than  more  than  aU  can  pay.  Be 
it  remembered,  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
the  extracts. 

To  my  sister,  Mrs  A.  L.  Wister,  for  the  fine  translation  of  Frei- 
ligrath's  Deutschland  ist  Hamlet, 

And  to  Mrs  FURNESS  for  the  Index  in  the  Fint  Volume  and 
the  Tabu  ef  Canients  in  the  Second. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  this 
is  an  €i9«yabU  edition  of  Shakespeare;  I  regard  it  rather  as  a 
necessary  evil,— 40  evil  that  I  should  sometimes  question  the  pro- 
priety of  its  existence  were  it  not  that  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
words  of  Dr  Johnson,  for  whose  Preface  to  hfs  edition  of  Shake- 
speare advancing  years  add  only  increasing  admiration.  *Let 
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'him,'  MQW  Dr  Jomisoir,  <tfiat  is  yet  miaoqnaiiited  with  die 
'powen  of  Shakespeare,  and  who  desires  to  fed  the  greatest 
'pleasore  that  the  dnina  can  give,  read  every  play,  fiom  the  first 
'scene  to  the  hist^  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commentators. 

'When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  it  not  stoop  at  cor- 
•rection  or  explanation.  When  his  attention  is  strongly  engaged. 
Met  it  disdain  a^ike  to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of  Theobald  and 
•  of  Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brightness  and  obscurity, 
'through  integrity  and  conuption;  let  him  preserve  his  compre- 
'hension  of  the  dialogue  and  his  interest  in  the  (able.  And 
'when  the  pleasures  of  novelty  have  ceased,  let  him  attempt  ex 
'actness  and  read  the  commentatoiB.'  H.  H.  F. 

March,  1877. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE* 

Claudius,  King  of  Denmark. 

Hamlet,  son  to  the  late,  and  nephew  to  the  present,  King. 
FoRTtMBRAS,  PHdcc  of  Nonmy. 
PotjONnis,  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Horatio,  friend  to  Hamlet. 
Labrtbs,  son  to  Polonini. 

VOLTIMAMD, 
CORNIUUS, 
ROSENCRANTZ," 

Guild  ENSTKRN, 

OSRIC, 

A  Gentleman, 
A  Priest. 
Marcellus 


CouitieiB. 


Bernardo 


Framosoo^  a  aoUter. 
Rbvhaloo,  aenraut  to  Fotoniak. 
HaycTB. 

Two  Clowns,  grave-dlgfCfi. 

A  Captain. 
English  Ambassadors. 

Gbkirudb,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  mother  to  Hamlet. 
Ofbbua,  daughter  to  Polonius. 

I4>rd8,  Ladies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Messengers,  and  other 

Attendants. 

Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father. 
Scsnb:  Ekimrt^ 

•  Dramatis  PuRSONiC]  First  given  by  Rowe. 

•  RosENCJuiNTz]  Theob.  RosBNBaiUls.  Roirt.  RossHcaAW.  Pope,  Jea. 
caossi.  Han. 

•Elsinoie]  MsL  EUaoor.  Rowe-l-.  EUnonr.  Gip.  EWasor.  Sleev.  D«»> 

Glo-f-. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF 

Hamlet 

PRINCE  OF  DENMARK 


ACT  1 


ScBME  I.  Elsinore,  A  platform  before  tht  castle, 
Ber.    Who's  there  ? 


Act  l]  Actus  Primus.  Ff. 
Scene  i.]  Scoena  Prima.  F,.  Sc«u 
Prima.  F^^.    Scena  Prima.  F^. 
EUiuice.]  Gq». 

A  platfonn  "]  Ma!.     An  open 

Place  before  the  Palace.  R^we*  Pope. 

Flatform  of  the  Gistle.  Cap. 


Francisco...]  Dycc.  Francisco  apoD... 
Cap.  Enter  Barn.-irdo  and  Krancifco,tWO 
CenUncU.  QqFf  (Bernardo  Q^)  Rowe-I-. 
Raaeiieo  on  gtttfd.  Sta. 

1—5.    Who's  Ne^  Two  lines,  the 

fint  ending  unfold  Cap.  Steev.  Var, 
Gald.  Knt,  ColL  White.  EL 


■cene  X]  Giu>ON  {HemarJh,  &c,  1709,  p.  404) :  This  scene,  I  have  been  assured, 
8h.  wmi*  in  •  Chanul  Home,  in  the  midst  of  the  Night.  Smioim  (p.  138) :  Th» 
«telt  teene  appean  anneceny  to  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  pliqr,  and  mi^ 
with  advantage  be  omitted.  The  band  of  Sh.  is  visible  in  it  occasionally,  but  it  is 
part  of  that  undigested  plan  which  is  manifest  throughout  the  play.  £Se]rinonr  finds 
the  same  fault  in  Matbttk  and  Lear.  £d.] 

CAicnniGB  Editors:  In  tUsphqr  the  Aon  and  Scenes  are  naiked  In  tihePTonfy 

as  far  as  II,  ii,  and  not  at  all  la  the  Qq. 

I.  Who's  there]  Coleridoe  (p.  148)  :  That  Shakespeare  meant  to  put  an  effect 
in  the  actor's  power  in  these  very  hrst  words  is  evident  from  the  impatience  expressed 
by  the  startl^  Fkaiiciseo  in  the  lint  flttt  fblloira.  A  brave  nan  is  never  so  per- 
cmptoiy  as  when  he  ftan  dwt  he  is  aftald.  Ttemiaiwmfinds  a'pqrMogical 
motive '  in  thus  representing  Bernardo  as  so  forgetful  of  all  military  use  and  wont  as 
to  challenge  Francisco  who  is  on  puard.  Evidently  Bernardo  is  afraid  to  meet  the 
Ghost  ail  alone,  and  it  is  because  be  feels  so  unmanned  that  his  last  words  to  Fran- 
dsoo  an  10  Udifantio  tad  MaroeUns  make  haste.  [For  other  inilMioes  of  uTq[n« 
Imitiai  ia  metres  wlildi  maf  be  explained  hf  die  cwton  of  pladng  ^aenlations, 
^  appdktions,  Ac  oat  of  tfie  f^olar  vene^  see  Anorr,  1 51a.  Ba] 
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HAMLET 


[act  I,  sc.  u 


Fran.   Nay,  answer  me ;  stand,  and  unfold  3foiir9el£  % 
Ber.   Long  live  the  king  I 
Fran,   Bernardo  > 

Ber,   He.  $ 
Fran.  You  come  most  carefully  upon  3rour  hour. 
Ber,   Tis  now  struck  twelve ;  get  thee  to  bed,  Frandaoa 
Fran.  For  this  relief  much  thanks ;  'tis  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart 
Ber.   Have  you  had  quiet  guard? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring.  lo 


4.    Bernardo  ?\  Bamardo  t  F.F.F^. 

6.  t€aftfuUy\  chearfulfy  F^F^. 

7.  nmv  sfruei']  nevhttnuk.  Steer, 
con;.  El.  Heussi. 


.7.  strtuk\  Jlrooke  Qq.  Jlrook  F,, 
Cap. 

imhe'\  twelfe  Q^Q,. 
7,8.23.  'T^jj/wF,. 
10.   ^tard  /]  guard,  F^. 


2.  me]  Jbnnims  :  This  is  the  emphitk  weed.  [Hanmer  printed  it  in  itelio.  Ed.] 
Francisco,  as  the  sentinel  on  guard,  has  Uie  right  of  iiMirting  on  the  watch>word, 

which  i*i  given  in  Bernardo's  answer. 

3.  king]  Malone  supposed  this  sentence  to  have  >een  the  watch-word,  but  Pye 
(p.  308)  believes  that  it  ooRespoiids  to  the  fonner  usage  in  France,  where,  to  the 
common  challenge  Qui  vivet  the  answer  was  Vive  U  Roi,  like  the  modern  answer, 
'  A  friend.'  And  Drlius  points  out  that  shortly  afterwards  to  the  seme  challeiige 
Hor.  and  Mar.  give  a  difTerent  response. 

6.  upon  your  hour]  Clarendon:  An  nnnsiial  phrase,  meaning  'jost  as  your 
boor  is  abovt  to  strike.*  Compare  Rkk,  lil:  III,  ii,  5;  IV,  ii,  115;  Memt.  Jm 
Mtas.  IV,  I,  17.  As  Fran,  speaks  the  clock  is  iMard  Striking  midni^it  [See 
Abbott,  \  191 ;  Macb.  Ill,  i,  16;  V,  iii,  7.] 

7.  now]  Dyce  :  Is  not  the  sense  the  same  whether  we  read  new  or  '  now '  ? 

8.  much]  Abbott,  {  51 :  Much^  more,  is  frequently  used  as  an  ordinary  adjective 
like  the  Scotch  tideJUe,  and  the  Early  English  mucM. 

9.  heart]  Hunter  (ii,  212) :  As  no  particular  reason  appears  for  the  melancholy 
of  this  insignificant  |>crsonagc,  it  probable  that  the  ]x>et  meant  by  this  little  artifice  to 
prepare  the  mindi  of  the  spectators  for  a  tragical  story.  Such  a  remark  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  play  diqMieed  thdr  minds,  ttnconsdoasly  peihaps  to  diemselvcs,  to  the 
wdcnnity  of  thoi^ht  and  feeling  which  suited  the  awful  scenes  soon  to  he  unfolded. 
Strachey  (p.  24):  The  key-note  of  the  tragedy  is  struck  in  tlie  simple  nrcludings  of 
this  common  sentry's  midnight  guard,  to  sound  afterwards  in  ever-spreading  vibra- 
tions through  the  complicated  though  haimonioos  atnina  of  Hamlet's  own  watch 
throng  a  daiker  and  oolder  night  Uian  the  senses  can  feel. 

la  Not  •  mouse  atirrinf  ]  Couridgk  (p.  14S) :  The  attention  to  mmote 
sounds, — naturally  associated  with  the  recollection  of  minute  objects,  and  the  more 
familiar  and  trifling,  the  more  impressive  from  the  unu&ualness  of  their  producing 
any  impremion  at  all, — gives  a  philosophic  pertinency  to  this  image;  but  it  has  like- 
wise its  dramatic  nse  and  pnipose.  For  its  commonness  in  ordinaiy  converaatioB 
tends  to  prodnce  the  sense  of  reality,  and  at  once  hides  the  poet,  and  yet  qipnuti- 
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Ber.    Well,  good  night.  II 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  liastc. 

Fran,   I  think  I  hear  them. — ^Stand,  hoi    Who  is  there > 

Enter  Horatio  and  MasCellus. 

Hot.    Friends  to  tliis  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane.     1 5 

Fran.   Give  you  good  night 

Mar.  O,  farewell,  honest  soldier : 

■I— 13.  As  in  Qq.  PhNe,  FT,  Rowe.  MoK  QqFT  (after  line  13),  cc  cel. 

14.    StU^  ki\  SUmdk0  Qq.  Simwd         15.    liegemen']  Leige  men  F,,  LuigP' 


mm  Q,<^  Uegemen  Q^Qj. 
h»\    Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Knt,         16,  18.    Okieyou\  Om.  Q'76. 
Ktly,  Del.  i6— 18.    O,  /arm«IUjiitU\  Oq». 

IVho  is'],   who's  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope.       Two  lines,  QqFf,  Rowe  +  . 
Enter...]  Dyce,  White,  Sia.  Glo.  i6.   soUUr\/ouldiers  Qq. 


I  fhe  reader  or  tpectator  to  that  itate  in  wbidi  the  higbert  poetry  will  a])pear, 

.  in  ita  oooponent  parts,  though  not  in  the  whole  composition,  really  is  the  lan- 
guage or  nature.  If  I  should  not  spe.nk  it,  I  feel  I  ahould  be  thinking  it; — the  voke 
only  is  the  poet's, — the  words  are  my  own. 

13.  rivala]  Warburton  :  That  is,  partntrs  [which  is  the  word  used  here  in 
White.]  RmoMt  Urns,  in  Hejrwood'a        •/  Lturtu,  1636:  •  T^tUku 

Anns,  associate  him.  Anm$»  A  lira]  with  my  brother  in  his  honours.'  And  in 
The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631  [II,  iii,  p.  29.  Reprint  1852],  '  And  make  thee  rival 
in  those  governments.'    See  also  rivality  in  Ant.  dr*  CUo/>.  Ill,  v,  8.  WARNER 

(Kir.  1831)  I  Read '  Hontio,  and  ICaredlua  The  ritml  of  ftc.  beeanse  Hor. 

b  a  gatflcman  of  no  pnifcssioin,  and  Aera  ia  hot  one  pamn  in  each  watdi.  Gal* 
DECOn  :  See  cor  rival,  I  Hen.  IV:  I,  iii,  207,  and  IV,  iv,  31.  Wf.dowood  :  LaL 
rwalis,  explained  in  different  ways  from  rivus,  a  brook  ;  by  some  from  the  struggles 
between  herdsmen  using  the  same  watercourses ;  by  others  as  signifying  those  who 
dwell  on  opposite  aidea  of  the  stream.  Claehidon:  Thia  ia  tfie  only  passage  of 
Sh.  in  wbidi  tbe  word  is  employed  in  its  earlier  and  rarer  sense  [as  given  bf  Warw 
barton]. 

14.  Coleridge  (p.  148) :  Observe  the  gradual  transition  from  the  silence  and  the 
sun  recent  habit  of  listening  in  Francisco's  *  I  think  I  hear  them,' — to  the  more 
^eerfnl  call  ont,  which  a  good  actor  would  obsenre,  in  the  *  Stand  ho  I  Who  is 

there?' 

16.  Give]  Caldecott  :  That  is.  May  He,  who  has  the  power  of  giving,  so  dis- 
pense ;  or,  I  give  you  good  night,  like  the  Latin  ttare  saiutem.  Clarendon  :  Tbe 
mote  probabitt  tSiftSm  it  *€Sod  give  yoa.*  We  do  not  6nd  the  complete  phrsse  *I 
give  yon  good  ta^tt^  bat  we  have  many  esanqdea  of  *God  give  yon  good  even, 
as  Mswi.  b*  Jul.  I,  ii,  56,  and  Love's  Lah.  Lost,  IV,  ii,  84.  The  omission  of  •  I 
before  such  words  as  '  pray '  is  not  a  parallel  case.  [Compare  *  the  owl  . .  .  Which 
g^ves  the  stem'st  good-nigbt,'  Matb.  II,  u,  3. — Eu  j 
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Who  hath  relieved  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  |daoe.  ly 

Give  you  good  night.  \ExU, 

Mar,  Holla  I  Bernardo! 

Ber.  Say,— 
What,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Hor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber,  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Marcellus.  ao 
Hear,  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to-night? 

17.  Wh»  luai\  wh»  kat  0*76.  GolL  Dyee  t 

halh  mji].    ka's  my  ¥^T^.    has  18,19.    •S^f.iilffv/]  Gqi.  Om  Uott, 

my  FJPy  Rowe+,  ColL    Dyce,  EL  QqFf. 

White,  Su.  Ktly,  Glow  lldb.  ai.  Mar.]  Hon.  Qq,  Cap.  Steer. 

18.  [Exit]  Exic  Flran.  or  Fraadlco.  Rann,  Var.  Gald.  Coll.  Sing.  Hud. 
QqFf.  ma/.  Aas]    IVhat,  M»  Q,Q. 

Bernardo  /]  B<mardo,—1)xvAi,  F,F,.    What  ha's  Q^Q,. 

Waibw  i^-miglat^  to  night  t  Qq.  to 

Ay  Q«<V    ^*  ^  it^Ff  (AJU^ii/F^). 

19.  A  piece]  Wakburton  :  He  tays  Um  as  he  gives  his  hand  [to  this  effect  War- 
lNiitaaiiiiectedaitage>direction].  lfa4TH  and  Sl'W MMiis  It  is  merely  a  humoioiia, 
cant aspraidMi.  Tschischwitz t  The  phfloiophic  Horatio  conceives  the  pereonaliqr 

of  man,  in  its  outward  manifestation  merely,  as  only  a  piece  of  himself.  Moltkk  : 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  Sh.  makes  Horatio  return  a  different  answer  to 
this  question  than  did  Bernardo.  The  latter  by  bis  reply  of '  He '  implies  that  he  is 
fmaent  body  and  sool  (Ibr  he  and  Marodlw  have  no  longer  any  dotthtj  diey  have 

already  seen  the  iq^parition  with  their  own  eyes) ;  whereas  Horatio  by  his  answer 

implies  tbnt  owin^  to  his  incredulity  he  is  not  wholly  present,  that  he  is  not  there 
with  his  boiiy  and  soul,  but  that  he  had  undertaken  to  share  the  watch  with  the  cor- 
poreal part  only  of  hit  entire  individiiali^.  MOBttLY:  Aa  we  say,  'scmething 
Ukehlni.* 

20.  Coleridge  (p.  149)  :  The  actor  should  l>e  careful  to  distinguish  the  expecta- 
tion and  gladness  of  Bernardo's  *  Welcome,  Uoratiol'  from  the  mere  oourte^  of  his 

*  Welcome,  good  Marcellus !" 

81.  Whether  thu  shoold  be  tpoken  by  Mar.  or  Hor.  has  oecasioned  ditatarion. 
GmX  (i,  122)  asks, '  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  same  person,  who,  but  a  line  or  two 
after,  calb  the  appmrition  "  this  dreaded  sight,"  sliovild,  in  this  line,  call  it  "  this 
thing"  ?  The  levity  of  the  expression,  and  the  question  itself,  are  suited  to  the  un« 
believing  but  eager  Hor.'  Collier  givca  it  to  Hor.,  because  Hor.  had  come  pur- 
posely to  inqnire  about  the  Gboit.  TacMiscMwrrx:  Mar.  b  a  fim  bdicver  in  die 
Ghost,  and  the  allusion  to  it  as  a  '  thing'  betokening  contempt  and  doubt  can  come 
only  from  the  skeptic,  Hor.  IIirmoN  :  There  is  a  temperate  skepticism  well  befitting 
a  scholar  in  this  speech  of  Horatio's.    On  the  other  hand,  Elzb  advocates  Mar. 

*  Horatio,  being  the  invited  guest,  remalna  in  the  background,  attentive  and  expect- 
ant, while  MaroeUoa  it  more  forward  in  Ua  aeal  to  eonvinoe  Horatio  of  the  tmth  ol 
his  story.'    White  :  Horatio  does  not  yet  believe  that  the  Ghost  appeared  at  all. 

SI.  again]  Coleriogk  (p.  149)  i  Evi'n  the  word  '  again '  haa  its  crodMiia$n^ 
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Ber,  I  have  aeen  nothing. 

Mar.    Horatio  says  'tis  but  our  fantasy, 
And  will  ilBncf  belief  take  hold  orhioi  ' 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of^us;  3$ 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night; 
That  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes  and  speak  to  it 

Hor.   Tush,  tush,  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile;  |0 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  stoiy. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 


fa$Uasy\  fantafit  F,Qq.  pkam- 

25.    nght\  spright  Warb.  conj. 

36, 27.  along  WUktato\  Knt.  aht^^ 
With  m  to  Qq,  Cap.  Steer.  V«r.  mlmg 
mtk  us,  to  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Cald.  Coll. 
El.  White,   along.  With  us,  to  Rowe  i. 

27.    minuta'}  mu$$Us  Q^Q,Q^. 


38.    a/fiarition]  apparifion  Q^(J^ 
30.    Tusk^  tmtktl  Om.  Q'76. 

F^.   a  while  F,. 

33.   tvoo  nigku  kavtl  Ff,  Rowe, 
JohM.  StMT.  Var.  Cild.  Knt,  ColL  Sing. 
Dyce,  El.  White,  Sta.  Ktly,  DeL  Hndi 
kim  tmt  n^kts  Qq  ct  cct. 


cflecL  FkM  tpeekingof 'tlibdiiiV'Mtr.  riMi  into'TUt  dieadediig^ 

immediately  afterwanb  beeiMMS  'this  iqiprntioii,'  and  tfint,  too^  an  intdllfent  wfkA 

that  is  to  be  spoken  to. 

33.  fantasy]  Clarendon  :  Both  this  word  and '  fancy '  are  commonly  used  by  Sh. 
in  tlM)  tense  of  imaginoHm*  Ths  former  is,  however,  found  Itttht  ttodemasttw 
«f  wkim,  «t^rkt  in  (M,  III,  ill,  199. 

9$.  dreaded]  Francke:  Conf.  i  //Im.  VI:  IV,  v,  8.  *  unavnded iaaffic,* 

26.  along]  Abbott,  \  30:  Perhaps  we  ought  (to  the  advantage  of  the  rhythm) 
to  place  a  comma  after  *  along.'  £See  III,  iii,  4,  where  the  verb  of  motion  is 
oaitled;  as  in <Leirk  slang,'  wUeh  AMiott  sqfs is <aliU  a  oonunon  Americanism j' 
it  is  prabably  local  ta&er  Uum  conamon;  I  hsTS  never  heard  it— Ed.] 

27.  minutes]  Steevens:  See  Ford,  7Sr /imcfo  Cbnilr  mn/ JMMr,  V,  it  *Efer 
the  minutes  of  the  night  warn  us  to  rest.' 

29.  approve]  Johnson  :  Add  a  new  testimony  to  that  of  our  eyes.  Caldecott: 
To  ^proove  or  eoafinne.   Ratnm  habere  sliqaid.— Bsiet's  Akumii,  Tkhucb 
miss  Exactly  corresponding  to  the  Ital.  approvare. 

31,  32.  assail,  fortify]  Elze:  Appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  a  soldier. 

33.  What . . .  seen.]  Hanmer  gives  this  line  to  Mar. ;  and  Jensens  follows  him, 
thus  explaining  the  change:  Mar.  begiub  eagerly  to  tell  the  story  to  Hor.,  who,  having 
aireadjr  heard  his  ve»ioa,iatecnqits  liim  hfsajpingtluit  be  will  now  hear  Beniardo*s. 
Caldecott:  Supply <ff^» or i^fvAt/knf before' What'  Kkicutixv reads ' ff^il 
whaL'  Claumiwm:  A  oomnu  is  nsaally  placed  after 'stoiy,' and  the  eoMtrnction 
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Hot,  Well,  stt  we  down. 

And  let  us  hear  Bernaido  speak  of  this. 

Bif.  Last  nig^t  of  all,  35 
When  yond  same  star  tfaaf  s  westward  from  the  pole 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Whexe  now  it  bums,  Maroellus  and  myself 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar.   Peace,  break  thee  off;  look,  where  it  comes  again  1  40 


33.    sit  we^^  lets  Q'76. 
36.    When^  Whom  F,. 

y<md\yon  F^F^. 
36,41.  J!A«/'«]  «ldl9r  QqF,. 

36.  westwaref^  wea/tward  Q,Q,. 

37.  to  ilium*]  Steev.  f  ilium*  Q;Q^ 
Q^Ff,  Rowe+,  Cap.  Jen.  Coll.  Sing.  EL 
Whiter  Ktly.Dyeeii,  Hods,  f  iOmmim 
QL.   t9  enlighten  <^j6. 

39.   ^ro/u^]  A^l&y  CoU.  (MS). 


39.  cne, — ]  one —  Rowe.  0W.QqFT« 
[CMtle-bell  tolls  one.  Ingleby. 

Enter  Ghost.]  Qq.  Enter  tht 
Ghort  after  Une  40^  FT,  Rowe^. 
After  line  40,  Steev.  Var.  Cald.  Knt, 
Coll.  Sing.  Dyce,  White,  Sta.  Enter 
the  Ghost  armed.  Coll.  (MS). 

4a  Two  lines,  Ff,  Rowe,  4. 


fattif  MctutteU  yon' hadbeeDwcdiMlMdor  *laa«a«afl  yoorean.*  Riiaa 
imtukoe  of  what  the  Gfedc  grammarians  called  exlffia  wpif  g^n^rvov.  But 
we  may  omit  the  oomiiia,  and  take '  what  .  .  .  leen '  aa  aa  epexcgeris  of  *  stoiy.* 

[See  Abbott,  {  252.] 

V.  33.  sit  we]  Abbott,  I  361,  comlden  thb  ie<dled  imperative  in  tfie  fint  pcnon 
pliiialaidiera1iymietive,a.«;*aiiffMet«odtdowB7' *whatifm  Com- 
pare '  Break  we  our  watch  up,*  line  168  of  this  scene. 

35.  Coi.F.RlDCE:  In  the  deep  feclinf^  which  Ber.  has  of  the  solemn  nature  of  what 
be  is  about  to  relate,  be  maka>  an  effort  to  ma&ler  his  own  imaginative  terrors  by  an 
elevation  of  ctyle,— 4lidf  a  oontiiraatioii  of  the  eflSart^— by  tanking  off  fiom  the  ap* 
parition,  as  from  something  which  would  force  him  too  deeply  into  himself,  to  tiie 
outward  objects,  the  realities  of  nature,  which  had  accompanied  it.  This  passage 
seems  to  contradict  the  critical  law  that  what  is  tuld  makes  a  faint  impression  com- 
pared with  what  is  beholden ;  for  it  does  indeed  convey  to  the  mind  more  than  the 
eye  can  see;  whilst  the  interruption  of  the  narrative  at  the  very  moment  when  we 
are  most  intensely  listening  f<Mr  the  sequel,  and  have  our  thoughts  diverted  fhrni  the 
dreaded  sight  in  expectation  of  the  desired,  yet  almost  dreaded,  tilfx  thil  givcs  all 
(he  suddenness  and  surprise  of  the  original  appearance. 

36.  star]  Clakks:  Nothing  more  natural  than  for  a  sentinel  to  watch  the  coatse 
of  a  pellicular  star  while  on  hia  kmely  midnight  watch;  and  what  a  radiance  of 
poetry  is  shed  on  the  passage  by  the  casual  allusion  ! 

Hin)SON  :  Of  course  the  north  star  is  meant,  which  appears  to  Stand  Still  whtlc  the 
other  stars  in  its  neighborhood  seem  to  revolve  around  it. 

37.  illume]  CLAnBMDOM:  Not  used  dsewhera  by  Sb. 

39.  bentinf]  SrAumoN:  'Tolling*  of  Q,  perhi^  in^aiti  additional  solemni:j 
to  this  impressive  preparation  for  the  qppeannce  of  the  qiectre^ 
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Ber,   In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's  dead.  41 
Mtar,   Thou  art  a  scholar ;  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 
Ber,   Looks  it  not  like  the  king?  mark  it,  Horatio. 
Hot,   Most  like ;  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder. 
Sir,   It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar,  Question  it,  Horatio.  45 

Hor.    What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night. 

Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 

In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 

41.  A«r^]/^«QqF^,F^.  F,F,.  JiartUsq:^(^. 

43.  Om.  QXX.  4S- 

Le^ki  UlL00kam  Qh(^  Looke  Questum]  Speake  to  Qq,  I^Bpe^*, 

it  F^.  Cap.  Jen.  Stecv.  Var.  Cal. 

44.  harrffwt'^  horrawa  Qt}.  Aarrowet         46.   ttsur/s/]  ujurptfi  Q'76. 

41-44.  CoLKKiDGE:  Note  the  judgement  displayed  in  having  the  two  persons 
present,  who,  as  having  seen  the  Ghost  before,  are  naturally  eager  in  confirming 
their  former  opinions, — whilst  the  skeptic  is  silent,  and,  after  having  been  twice  ad- 
droMd  \if  hit  firiendi*  answers  with  two  hasty  syllables,r-'  Most  like,'— md  «  oon> 
fadoD  of  honor.  O  heaven  I  woids  are  wasted  on  ihose  who  fisel,  and  to  those  who 
do  not  feel,  the  exquisite  judgment  of  Sh.  in  this  scene,  what  can  be  said  ?  Hume 
himself  could  not  but  have  had  faith  in  this  Ghost  dr.-imatically,  let  his  anti-ghostism 
have  been  as  strong  as  Samson  against  other  ghusis  less  powerfully  raised. 

43.  ■cbolnr]  DoucBt  Exordsms  were  perfonned  in  Latin,  and  dierefore  onty 
by  scholars.  Reed  :  Thus  Toby  in  Beau,  and  Fl.'s  Night  Walker  II,  i,— •  Let's  call 
the  butler  up,  for  he  speaks  Latin,  And  that  would  (launt  the  devil.'  In  like  manner 
the  honest  butler  in  Addison's  Drummer  recommends  the  steward  to  speak  Latin  to 
the  ghost  in  that  play.  TscHlscHWiTZ :  Evil  spirits  were  not  exorcised  by  the  sign 
of  the  CMM  aion^  bat  cried  out  to  tlie  exordser  tlie  Latin  hexameter  S^mmti^;muy 
ttmere  me  tangis  et  angis,  a  verse  which  being  a  palindrome  reveals  its  diabolic 
origin.  MoLTKB:  See  Muck  Ado  II,  i,  264 ;  '  I  would  to  God  some  scholar  would 
conjure  her.' 

44.  hafio«rt]SraBVim:Ompare  Milton  t*Amased  I  sttwd.harrow'di^ 

and  fear.'— CSmmw,  565.  Caldkcott:  It  is  natund  that  the  surprise  and  terror  of 

the  speaker  should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  degree  of  his  former  confidence  and 
incredulity.  Cijvrkk:  Horatio's  previous  levity  makes  his  sul)sequent  awe,  and 
trembling,  and  paleness  seem  like  the  effects  of  our  own  awe-stricken  imaginations. 
WnxnroOD:  HwromI  a  ciy  of  distress;  Old  Frendi,  hmte!  httnmi  Crier  karo 
$mr,  to  make  hue  and  cry  after.  Bohem.  >ir  /  4rr  /  interjection  of  excitement  (fre- 
mentis),  hurrah  !  Old  Hi^h  German,  harm,  to  ciy  out.  A  harrowing  sight  is  one 
which  leads  to  the  exclamation  harrow! 

45.  It  woaM]CuauDti>ON:TlwrewaStaiid  Is,  a  Botfonlliat  a  ghost  cannot  speak 
dll  it  has  been  spoken  to.  [See  Mtub.  I,  v,  19;  JKms.  m,  iii,  75;  V,  i,  77t  or  Ab 
BOTT,  \  329.  Ed.] 

46.  usurp'st]  MoBERLY :  Zrafnta:  the  Ghost  invades  the  night  and  assumes  die 

form  of  the  king. 
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Did  sometimes  march  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee,  speak  1 
Mar,   It  is  ofTended. 

Ber,  See,  it  stalks  away !  50 

Hot.    Stay !  speak,  speak !  I  charge  thee,  speak  t  \Exit  Ghost, 
Mar.    'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer, 
Ber.    How  now,  Horatio!  you  tremble  and  look  pale; 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy? 

What  think  you  on't?  55 
Hor.    Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe 

Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 

Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king? 

Hor,    As  thou  art  to  thyself; 

Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on  60 

When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated ; 

So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 

49.  march  r\^1^  «MM«I,  Q^Q^  55.  QO.  ym*^ 
march  :  Q^Q/f.                                    H  %%  Pop«  + .  Steev.  Var.  Cal. 

by  htav€n\  Om.  Q'76.  56.    Be/ore. ...Mieuel    I  could  not 

tket^  Rowe.  thte  QqF(  Fope.  heHatt  Ms  Q'76. 

50.  stalks'] /I aukes  Qq.  no!]  nor  F,. 

51.  ^eakt  tftcUt  l"^  s^eak;  Pope+,  57.  /r»i^] /ryV  Warb. 
Cip,  60.   very]  Om.  F.FjF^ 

[Exit  Gfaoit]  Exit  the  Ghost         61.   he]  Om.  Ff. 
F,F^  62.   frawnd]  fround  Y ^. 

S3.  Montio]  CoRSOWx  *Hontio*  shoald  be  uttered  with  en  unequal  upward 
expressing  the  tftomph  of  die  ^peeker  in  the  confhrnetioii  of  his  report. 

55.  on't]  For  instances  of  the  use  of '  on '  in  the  sense  of  about,  where  we  should 
use  of,  see  Abbott,  \  181.  Moberly  thinks  that  the  preposition  seems  to  be  really 
•  on '  here,  not  the  cn  which  is  a  mispronuadation  of  the  word  of.  See  also  I,  i,  89 ; 

IV,  194;  Miui.  I,  iii,  84. 

56.  might]  See  Abbott,  (  31a,  for  other  instances  of  *  veii^  *  vsed  in  the  sense 
of  •  was  able '  or  «  could.' 

57.  sensible]  For  instances  of  adjectives,  especially  those  ending  in  ful,  less,  ble, 
and  nv,  whidi  have  both  an  active  and  n  passive  meaning,  see  Anorr.  I  3 ; 
WAUUnt  (CHC.  i.  179, 183).   See  also  Mack.  II,  {,  36,  and  note. 

57.  avouch]  See  Abbott,  2  451,  for  instances  of  substantives  of  similar  forma 
tion.    Clarendon  :  This  substantive  docs  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Sh.    See  also 
•cast,'  1,  i,  73;  ' hatch,' ' disclose,'  III,  i,  166;  'remove,'  IV,  v,  77;  'supervise,' 

V,  ii,23.   [Also « repair,  V,  a.  906.] 

60.  annour]  Was  this  the  veff  minour  that  he  wore  thirty  yean  before,  on  the 
day  Hamlet  was  bom  (see  V.  i,  135-140)  ?    How  old  is  Horatio? 

62.  parle]  Heussi  erroneously  supposes  that  this  word  signifies  a  physica* 
combat.   Clarendon  (Note  on  Hiek.  It:  I,  i,  192) :  •  Paile*  and  parley  are 
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He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ioe. 
Tis  stnnge. 


63.  smoti\/mot  Q,Q  F,F,F  . 

Polacks\  Mai,  pollax  Q,Q,Q^. 
PoUax  Q,F,F^    Potax  F,.  PoUaxt 


«3 


F^.  PoU  ojce  Rowe.  PoUuk  Pope+, 
dp.  Jen.  Steer.  Sing.  EL 

64.    '  Tis    strani^f.  ]   '  Tis  HftMgt 

Rowe-t-.  Om.  Seymour. 


identical,  meaning  « confettnee,*  %ria  n  view  to  n  pencefvl  lettleaMMt  of  difier* 

63.  sledded  Polacks]  German  commentators  have  found  more  difficulty  in  thit 
phrase  than  the  English.  TlECK  supposes  (and  so  translates)  that  the  king  •  dashed 
his  sliding  Pole  axe  on  the  ice.'  '  Sleddtdt  be  adds,  *  according  to  a  license  frequent 
in  Sh.,  ftande  for  'deddinf/  wUch  Tieck  niilook  for  •sliding.*  Tlie  folly  of  tiib 
failerpretation  and  its  enois  were  exposed  bjr  DBUm.  But  the  spelling  of  the  Qq 
slratied,  and  the  lack  of  a  capital  P  in  pollax,  to<;ether  with  its  Roman  letters  (proper 
names  in  the  old  copies  being  usually  printed  in  Italics),  still  presented  inexplicable 
difficulties.  Friesen  inclined  to  Tieck,  believing  it  more  <  conceivable  that  the  king 
dashed  down  on  the  iee  his  «£nnAi^hntde-axe  (whatever  that  might  be)  than  that  he 
struck  an  enemy  or  smote  him  to  the  gronnd*  for  in  this  case  the  king's  visor  would 
have  been  down,  and  Horatio  could  not  have  seen  the  frown  on  his  face.'  NVherefore, 
be  concludes,  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  finding  verbal  obscurities  in  Sb.'s  text  than 
downright  nofuense.  Elzb  and  Dklius  follow  the  English  commentators,  and  soont 
dieidea  of 'poleaxe.'  The  fonncr  follows  Pope,  on  the  gnmnd  tint  Fobdc  is  gen- 
cndly  found  in  the  singnlarf  and  refers  to  the  Polish  king,  just  as  <  the  Dane '  is  used 
in  line  1 5  of  this  scene.  TscmscilwlTZ  also  follows  Pope,  because  the  plural 
Polatis  would  signify  the  whole  Polish  army,  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose 
dnt  the  whole  araqrooold  travel  in  sleighs;  die*aledded  Fbladc'  is  theicfofe  niMel^ 
the  Polish  king,  who,  and  who  alone,  had  coow  to  the  confeience  on  n  dcd.  If  Htm 
word  'Poleaxe'  be  adopted,  insuperable  difficulties  attend  the  interpretation  of 
•sledded.'  If  it  mean  sledged,  it  refers  to  a  battle-axe,  to  which  a  war-club  (Old 
North  German  tieggjo)  has  been  added,  and  the  words  '  on  the  ice '  are  used  instead 
of  the  more  natwal  phrase  m  th*  grmitdto  indicate  Aat  die  parle  took  place  on 
some  froaen  neutral  river.  Lao  {IftUt  mid  Qmtrus,  November  19,  1864)  t 
•I  always  regarded  'sleaded,'  or,  as  the  modem  editors  read,  *  sledded,'  as 
ooosense.  What  a  ridiculous  position  it  must  have  been  to  see  a  Iciog,  in  full 
annonr,  smitiof  down  a  dedded  man,  i,t,  %  man  dtting  in  n  sledgel  It  would 
lather  not  have  been  a  king •Uke  action.  And  It  was*  of  eonne,  not  a  remaiVaMe, 
not  a  memorable,  fact,  that  in  the  cold  Scandinavian  country  in  winter-time,  peopln 
were  found  sitting  in  a  sledge;  nobody  would  have  wondered  at  it, — perhaps  more 
at  the  contrary.  When  the  king  frowned  in  an  angry  parle  he  must  have  been  pro* 
voked  to  it  bf  an  liritating  bdiavkmr  of  the  adversely,  and  Horatio,  remembering 
Ike  fiMt,  will  also  bear  in  mind  the  canse  of  it,  and  so,  I  suppose,  be  used  an  epitket 
which  points  out  the  provoking  manner  of  the  Polack ;  and,  followinfj  as  much  as 
possible  the  form  "  sleaded,"  I  should  like  to  propose  the  word  sturdy,  or,  as  it  would 
have  been  written  in  Shakespeare's  time,  sturdit.'  MoLTKK  believes  that  he  has 
discovered  the  correct  reading  on  testhetic  as  well  as  philological  grounds;  Sh. 
widMs  t»  portisr  to  us  Ike  ckanrter  of  the  deceased  long*  wkick  nmst  be  full  of 
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Mar.  Thus  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour,  65 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hot,   In  what  particular  thought  to  work  I  know  net; 

65.  jut>ip\jiijl  Ff+,Jcn.  Cald.  Km,  66.  hath  he\  he  hath  Theob.  W*rb. 
Sing.  Dyce  i,  Ktly,  Dd.  U.  JoblU. 

jump  at  tkit  dtad"]  mt  tki  famt  AmikMfgmefy']  ktpttttidtktm^ 

Q'76.  Q.,  5ta. 

t^fad} /amt  FJFJF.,Kov/e.'iteaJ  67.  /ar/tcu/ar} /ertiat/ar  (^QJX. 

Anon.*  Oai^ht  /«]  it  Coll.  (MS). 

66.  stMlJlauieQti. 


grandeur  ami  di^'ni!\ .  Such  rage  as  Tieck's  interpretation  implies  would  be  most 
unseemly;  besidrs,  by  (l:ishin^  .lown  his  |>oleaxe,  he  would  disanii  himself,  which 
would  be  siUy.  The  idea,  therefore,  conveyed  by  the  word  '  smite '  must  be  per- 
s<mallodiekfaig;itniistbeioaiegeitiiie»iiatftblowddiTeredm  Wliat,  * 

tberefore*  move  natural  than  that  he  should  strike  his  Poleaxe  violently  on  the  ice, 
just  as  any  honest  citiren  is  wont  by  way  of  emphasis  to  strike  his  fist  on  the  table? 
"  Sledded  "  is  a  sophistication  of  the  printers,  and  the  correct  text  is  his  leaded  poU- 
ojce,  i.  e.  his  polraxe  loaded  with  lead ;  or  kit  t^td  poteaxtt  >•  t.  sharpened ;  or.  for 
wai^\t»fihittaBlLW9Xf,kitsM^p»kas*.  litis  emendation  of  lioldce't  Clakimdok 
pronounces  an  anticlimax ;  Sh.  having  mentioned  '  Norway '  in  the  first  clause  would 
certainly  have  told  us  with  whom  the  •  angry  parlc '  was  held.  Curiously  enough, 
this  emendation  of  Moltke's  has  been  anticipated  not  by  a  German,  but  by  an 
Englishman.  In  the  Atkttuutm,  3d  April,  1875,  ^  Euofr  BftoWKB  giva  tooic 
notes  on  Hamkt  by  the  Eurl  of  Rochester,  1761,  and  on  the  present  passage  is  the 
following :  'Stttded  agrees  with  an  axe,  but  not  with  a  man ;  and  signifies  loaded 
with  lead.  .  .  .  The  king  was  then  in  an  angry  parle  (which  can't  signify  figh*ing), 
and  because  be  could  not  have  his  will  must  furiously  struck  his  loaded  or  heavy 
battle*aze  into  the  ice.'  JOHMSON:  'Foladc*  is  the  name  of  an  inhabitant  of  Poland. 
P^ttqug  is  Frencb.  As  in  Davison's  translation  of  Fssseimtins's  Efitapk  em  Hmwy 
IIJ of  /raiir*,  published  by  Cnrndcn  :  'This  little  stone  a  great  king's  heart  doih 
hold.  Who  ruled  the  fickle  Frencli  and  Polacks  bold.'  Malone:  The  cornipted 
form  in  the  Qq  shows  that  Sh.  wrote  '  Polacks.'  Since,  as  Dyce  adds,  the  singular 
is  afterwards  spelled  in  this  play  *Fdacke,*  'FOUacfce,*  «PoIeak/  •Pollodc,*  and 
'  Pbkfce.*  Stekvkms  invferred  ^  nngnlar,  because  we  cannot  well  snppoae  diat  in 
a  parley  the  king  bcl.nbourcd  many,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  provocation  was  given  by 
more  than  one,  or  that  on  such  an  occasion  he  would  have  condescended  to  strike  a 
meaner  person  than  a  prince.  Boswell:  May  not  Poleax  be  put  for  the  person 
who  carried  the  poIe*axe,  a  mark  of  rank^— as  we  should  talk  at  Uie  present  day  *  of 
the  };old  stick  in  waiting.^  '  He  sent  a  great  and  glorious  duke,  one  of  them  that 
held  the  golden  pole-axe,  with  his  retinue,'  &c. — Milton's  Brief  /list,  of  Mouovia. 

65.  jump]  Malone  :  In  the  folio  we  sometimes  find  a  familiar  word  substituted 
for  the  more  ancient.  Stbevens  :  '  Jump '  and  jtui  were  qmonymoos  in  Sh.'s  time. 
Jonson  refers  to  Jim^mtma,  i,  e.  names  that  svit  exactly.  *  Yonr  appointment  was 
jnnq>e  at  three.*— Chapman's  Mtg^Day.  Halliwell  :  Jump  is  rather  more  cv* 
pressivc,  implying  coincidence  of  time  to  the  very  second     [See  V,  ii,  362.] 

67  thought]  Stkevens  :  What  jwticular  train  of  thinking  lu  follow. 
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ACT  I.  SC.  i  ] 


HAMLET 


13 


But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion, 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.   Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows,  70 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land, 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war; 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task  7$ 

68.  ^vwiy  m/]  Om.  0^76.  73.   ia«^(^  id^Mr  Pi^-f . 

»y]  mine  Qq,  Cap.  Steev,  Var.  73.    why]  '.cith  Qq. 
Gtld.  Coll.  El.  White,  Sta.  Huds,  eojl  Qq,  Jen. 

69.  eruftion\  erruption  F,.  kr<uen\  braton  QaOgFiF,* 

70.  Gtoi  MMV,]  Pnj^  Q*76. 


70.  Good  now]  Johnson  {Diet.) :  In  good  time :  a  la  botmt  hture.  A  gentle 
exduMdoii  of  cntrettjr.  Coimixn:  How  ddiglitfiilif  Mtaml  b  the  tmirition  to 
the  retrospective  narrative !  And  observe,  upon  the  Ghost's  reappearance,  how  mach 
Horatio's  courage  is  increased  by  having  translated  the  late  individual  spectator  into 
general  thought  and  past  experience, — and  the  sympathy  of  Mar.  and  Ber.  with  his 
patriotic  sarmises  in  daring  to  strike  at  the  Ghost}  whilst  in  a  moment,  upon  its 
vanishing,  die  former  lolenm  nwe^tridcen  feeling  retnms  upon  them :  see  lines  143, 
144.  Abbott,  ^  13 : '  Gunnow '  (good  now)  is  still  an  appellative  in  Doiselshire. 
CoKSON :  '  Good  '  is  a  vocative,  and  '  now '  belongs  to  •  sit  down.' 

72.  toila]  Clarendon  :  Causes  to  toil.  Many  verbs  which  we  only  use  as  in- 
tnaritifwetnuied  in  Shakcspeeic^  tia«  elio  » tnadtiTe ;  e.g.  *to  feer,'  *to  leam,' 
*to  cceae^*  <to  remember;'  and  wme  whidi  we  only  use  as  tnaridve  were  nsed  m 
intransitive  also  \  e.g.*  to  show,'  *  to  want,* '  to  look.'  [See  Macb.  II,  iv,  4 ;  ABBOTT, 
{290,  for  a  list  of  transitive  veri»  formed  from  nouns  and  adjectives;  that  'i»ale,' 
If  V,  90.] 

79.  rabjMt]  ImoM :  A  noon  of  muUitnde.  Clabwdon:  See  I,  ii,  33 ;  Mttu, 
ftrJUm.  Ill,  ii,  145.  [Ltar,  IV,  vi,  i  la]  Thus,  too,  *  the  genend,'  Ham.  II,  ii,  416. 

74.  mart]  Clarendon  :  Market,  marketing  porehaslng.  In  TInw.  ^  5ilrm»,  II. 
i,  329,  it  means  a  mercantile  expedition. 

75.  impress]  WhalleY:  Judge  Barrington  {Obs.  oh  the  more  Aiuient  Sfattltit,^ 
300}  infers  hem  this  passage  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  shipwrights  as 
well  as  seamen  were  forced  to  serve.  Doucf.  {Lear,  IV,  vi,  87— Var.  1793)  incoa- 
sequentfy  denies  Barrington's  conclusion,  by  affirniini^  that  /rcxr  money  was  jriven  to 
soldiers  when  they  were  retained  in  the  king's  service,  and  that  it  merely  indicated 
that  they  were  to  hold  themselves,  at  all  times,  in  readineu  to  serve.  The  term  is 
taken  ftom  the  FVench  *  prest,'  rttufy,  and  is  so  written  in  Henry  VIl's  Book  of 
Household  Expenses.  The  word  is  here  used  in  its  ordinary  signification,  as  shown 
by  the  Concordance.  IX)RD  Campbfll  fj).  103)  :  Such  confidence  has  there  been  in 
Shakespeare's  accuracy,  that  this  passage  has  been  quoted  l>oth  by  text-writers  and 
by  judges  on  the  bench  as  an  authority  upon  the  legality  of  the  press-gang,  and  upon 
the  debated  question  whether  sk^mrigktSt  as  well  as  iommom  uamtMt  are  liable  to 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  royal  navy.  Tschischwitz,  however,  will  not 
tolerste  the  idea  of  impressment,  which  he  says  is  an  injustice  of  wholly  mouerv 
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§4  HAMLET  [Acri»tc;L 

Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week ;  76 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day; 
Who  is't  that  can  inform  mc  ? 

Hor.  That  can  I ; 

At  least  the  whisper  goes  so.    Our  last  king,  80 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appcar'd  to  us, 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Dared  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet— 
For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd  him —  85 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras  ;  who  by  a  seal'd  compact, 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry, 

76.  Z7m»] /V/ F,F,.   /W/ FjF,.  83.  tmutcU'\  tmulant  Seymour. 

78.    Do/h  motel  Makes  Q'76.  84.  combat]  jSght  Pope+, 

joint -labourer]  ioin/ /abour  Q^.  86.  a]  Om.  Pope  +  . 

81.   even  bta]  but  even  Warb.  Johns.  87.  afu/"]  of  Warb.  Han. 

«tfpff*d\  9ppt^4  Q,.  JUraUryl  ktreUdy  Q,Q,. 


origin,  and  that  the  word  mu-it  be  imprest  (Ital.  impresto),  equivalent  to  'handsd,* 
and  of  common  u'^ai^c  in  England  aforetime;  and  thus  it  stands  in  his  text. 

77.  toward]  Dyce.  In  a  state  of  preparation,  forthcoming,  at  hand.  Sec  V,  ii, 
352.    [ See  X*m.  A*  yitd.  I,  T,  I90.   Florio  giTes :  *Prt/agiare  :  to  perceive  a  thing 

that  is  toward  before  it  come.'  Ed.] 

81.  but]  See  AmiOTT.  ^  130,  and  ^f^u-b.  V,  viii,  40. 

82.  Fortinbras]  Latham  {Athestaum,  27  July,  1872)  shows  that  this  is  a  corrupt 
French  form,  equivalent  to  Fitrumhrat  or  Furabras^  whidi  it  a  derivative  from 
firrikrtukkm!  by  tnnaladiig  bracMiumt  tide,  we  have  /rMuMr,  or,  in  Icelandic, 
lamsidha,  a  name  actually  applied  to  om  of  the  old  None  Sea-kings.  All  that  the 
learned  critic  contends  for  is  that  such  names  are  in  some  small  sense  historical,  1. 1, 
Uiat  they  have  their  origin  in  distorted  history,  rather  than  in  arbitrary  fiction. 

83.  emulate]  Claeimdoici  Bmnkms.  Not  dwwhen  in  Sh. 

84.  die]  AiBOTT,  {9a:  a,  #.  die  oombat  that  enda  all  dispole.  Or  see  Muk 
V.  ii,  4. 

86.  Clarendon  pronounces  this  line  an  Alexandrine;  but  Auuott  469)  re- 
duces it  to  a  line  of  five  feet  by  scanning  '  this  Fortinbras  '  as  one  foot.  [See  Ma(b. 
IV.  ii.  12.] 

86.  compact]  Ci^rbNDOM  :  Always,  whether  substantive  or  adjeaive,  accented  bj 

Sh.  on  the  last  syl!a])!e,  excejit  in  i  Hen.  VI :  V,  iv,  163.  For  li.sls  of  words  with 
accents  differing  from  present  use,  see  AmioiT,  {1 490, 492.  Klzk  refers  to  the  com- 
pact made  betveen  CoUere  and  Morvendilc  in  The  Hyttorie  of  hamblett  Appendix, 
Vol.  II,  p.  93. 

87.  law  and  heraldry]  Capei.l  (i.  122) :  The  fonwof  holhthe  common  lawand 
the  law  of  arms  having  been  duly  observed.  Steevrns  erroneously  cites  Upton  as 
pving  this  phrase  as  an  instance  of  bendiadys,  meaning  the  heraldic  law,  which  it 
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ACT  1,  SC.  L] 


HAMLET 


Did  fbrieit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  laods 

Which  he  stood  seized  of,  to  the  conqueror; 

Against  the  which  a  moiety  competent  90 

Was  gaged  by  our  king;  which  had  retum'd 

To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 

Had  he  been  vanquisher;  as,  by  the  same  covenant 

And  carriage  of  the  article  designed, 

His  fell  to  Hamlet  Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras,  95 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 


88.  those']  the/e  Qq. 

89.  «/]  on  Ff,  Rowe^  Whit^  Hvdi. 
inColl.  (MS). 

90.  Agauut\  Again  Jen. 

91.  rHmnfi^  mmm  Qq,  Pope, 
Theob.  Wai1».Haa.Gg^  rMMMiVCoU. 
(MS). 

93.    vanquisher  ;'\  vanquisher^  Ff. 

the  sam*1  tkta  Ptope,  Theob. 
Uan.  Johns. 


Qq,  Warb.  Cap.  Jen.  tp-man  Qg*, 
Stcev.  Var.  Coll.  Sing.  Ktly,  DjrOB  iL 
tompact  Q'76,  Heath,  Hunter. 

94.  article  design' dl  article  dfjj'eigtu 
Q,Q,.  tumOtt  deftignt  ArHeladt- 

figne  Qj.  Artide  dep.ipie  F^.  articte% 
designed  Po()«  + ,  Jen.  articU  then  sign^ti 
Coll.  (MS).  ofHekf  AsigM  White, 
Hiidi. 

95.  sir]  Om.  Pope  +  . 

96.  unimproved}  inapproved  Q,, 
Siag.  ii,  Ktly.  toMg^^rwrnf  Anon.* 


nay  be  pKJssibly  (though  I  doubt  it;  CLARENDON  says  it  is  'a  kind  of  hendiadys'), 
Imt  the  only  example  Upton  gives  from  Sh.  is  from  Ant.  &*  Cltop.  IV,  ii,  44. 
UoSBULTs  Liur  would  be  wenled  to  draw  up  accurately  the  contract,  henUiy  to 
fhre  it  a  binding  force  inhonoiir;  as  the  court  of  duvalry  *hat  cognixanoeof  coo* 
tracts  touching  deeds  of  arms  or  of  war  out  of  the  realm.' 

89.  seised]  Clarendon:  Possessed  of.  Cotgrave:  Saisi:  seised,  layed  hold 
on,  possessed  of.    £'rhe  customary  l^gal  temi  at  the  present  day.  Ed.J 

901  notety]  CLAftnfDOW :  Ihed  generally  for  any  portion.  In  i  Mm.  IV:  III, 
i,  96,  it  means  a  third. 

91.  retum'd]  Earl  ok  Rochester  (1761,  Athenttum,  3  April,  1.S75) :  These 
Inn  h  could  have  no  return,  that  bad  ncTcr  been  turned  or  moved  from  the  primitivr 
owner.    Read,  enur'd. 

93.  covautat]  Malokb,  Dvcb:  Ct-mart  of  the  Qq  is  a  Joifit  targain,  a  word 
Shakespeare's  coinage.   A  mart  signifying  a  great  fidr  or  market;  he  would  not 

have  scrupled  to  have  written  viart,  in  the  'icnse  of /<?  make  a  hargnin.  SteevenS! 
He  has  not  scrupled  so  to  write  in  Cym.  I,  vi,  151.  White:  Co-mart  is  a  singular 
phrase,  which  implies  a  trading  purpose  not  well  suited  to  a  royal  combat  for  a 
pnmnoe.  Hbaih,  Homtsr  and  BAiunr  prefer  tompeut.  Abbott,  f  494$  One  of 

dWK  qrllables  is  sIoRCdt  MA  *  funeral,'  I,  ii,  176. 

94.  carriage]  Johnson:  That  is,  the  import  of  the  nrticle  formed  or  drawn  up 
between  them.  White:  In  F,  an  /  after  'article'  seems  manifestly  omitted.  The 
meaning  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  design  of  the  articles  between  tfie  two  kings. 

96b  qaiinpwwwd]  Joimioii's  definition  of  this  word  as  *not  regulated  or  gvided 
bf  knowledge  or  experience*  b  denied  by  Gifford,  who  says  that  it  means  just  the 
OMttraiy.   Scenoteaor<Q^fvnf  (in^«iwyJi£MMitf/A^^ 
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I6  HAMLET  [act  I,  sc.  I. 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway  here  and  there  97 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 

That  hath  a  stomadi  in't ;  which  is  no  other—  icx> 
As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state- 
But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 
And  terms  compulsative,  those  foresaid  lands 

98.  AndSttf ] AmdSr^ Q.Q,.  iaudtfe  101.  Ai\Amd¥ttVtxmt^Vof^Ct^ 

Q^Qj.     Landleff   F,F,F,.     I^ndle/s  Knt. 

F^+,  Steev.  Cald.  Var.  Knt,  Dyce  i,  103.  compulsativt\compulfatory(^t 

Del.  Mob.  Warb.  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Sing.  i. 

100.  i»\  Om.  Q^Qf  GI0.+,  Mob. 

has  the  same  sense  as  improve.  This  last  word  Nares  defines  by  '  to  reprove  or 
refute;  as  from  improbo,  LaXxa.*  Singer  (ed.  I)  cites  Florio:  '  Improbare,  to  im- 
prooue,  to  impugn,'  hence  *  ttnimproved'  means  unimpeached,  unquestiomed.  In  his 
ed.  2,  Singer  adopted  *  as  the  idea  esdted  tqr  jroni^  Fortinbras  is  of  one  aninated 
by  comase  at  fall  heat,  but  at  present  umtried, — ^the  ardour  of  inexperience.'  St  Aim- 
TON  apprehends  that  insatiable,  ungoriemalle  is  meant,  as  in  Chapman,  Iliad,  B(H>k 
xi, — 'the  King  still  cride,  Pureue,  pursue,  And  all  his  unreproved  hands  did  blood 
and  dust  embrue.'  Dyck  follows  Giffiird,  and  Clarendon  inclines  to  the  definition 
of  Singer  (ed.  a),  mUmNni. 

98.  Sharic'd]  Stkkvens  :  Picked  up  without  disttnction,  as  the  shark-6sh  collecta 
his  ]>rcy.  Narks  :  Collected  in  a  banditti-like  manner.  HhS  vctb  t9  tktark  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  modern  verb  to  swindle. 

98.  Uat]  Hunter  (ii,  214):  Sight  of  Q,,  though  now  accounted  a  vulgarism,  is 
liere  the  better  word. 

98.  lawless]  TKRiaCKWITX:  The  reading  of  the  Ff  is  certainly  the  better;  had 
•  lawless  '  l>een  meant,  the  more  usual  word  outlmos  would  have  been  used.  No 
young  noble  warrior  like  Fortinbras  would  have  made  common  cause  with  outlaivs. 
but  with  the  landless  the  case  was  different;  indeed,  be  himself  belonged  to  that 
category. 

98.  reaolutes]  For  inflected  participles  and  adjectiTcs»  see  Abbott*  |433;  and 

Marti.  I,  ii,  fio,  •  Xorways'  king.' 

99.  food  and  diet]  Theoiiald  (Nichols,  Lit.  Hist,  ii,  558)  r  Is  not  'food  and 
diet '  a  mere  tautology  ?  Read, '  For  food;  and  dieted  to  some,'  &c.,  i. e.  trained  up. 
[This  was  not  repeated  in  his  edition.  Ed.]  Mobbrlys  For  no  pay  but  their  keep. 
Being  landless,  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  the  war  would  at  the  worst  feed  Aem. 

100.  stomach]  Johnson:  Constancy,  resolution.  DycB:  Stubborn  resolution 
or  courage.  Cai.ukcott  :  The  redundancy  of  'food  and  diet'  m:iy  have  been  cm- 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  mind  the  continuation  of  the  metaphor  in  the 
use  of  the  wmd  *  stomadi,'  here  pat  In  an  equivocal  sense,  importing  both  oonrage 
and  appetite.  The  same  play  on  Uie  word  b  in  7W  Gmt,  I,  ii,  68. 

101.  state]  Delius  :  This  does  not  in  Sh.  refer  merdy  to  geographical  limits, 
but  to  the  government. 

102.  108.  But]  Abbott,  |  127:  In  the  sense  of  except^  where  we  should  use 
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HAMLET 


So  by  his  &ther  lost ;  and  this,  I  take  it. 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations,  105 

The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Bcr.    I  think  it  be  no  other  but  e'en  so. 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  6gure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch,  so  like  the  king  no 
That  was  and  is  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Hot.   a  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 


107.  runa^e]  Romadge  j?MW* 

0,0,0, 

108—125.  Ber.  /  tkmk,,M»mtry' 
MfM.]  Onu  Ff. 

108.  io\  en/o  Q,Q,.    nun  fo 


Rowe^-,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Cald.  Var. 
Knt 

1 1 2.  wivth  <^0|0|»  M> 

Knt,  Del. 

113.  palmy\JlouriJhiHg  Q'76,  Rowe. 


107.  fomage]  WhmWOOD  (x.  v.  Rummage) :  Two  words  seem  confoanded. 
I.  Rummage,  ihc  proper  stowing  of  merchandise  in  a  ship;  from  Dii.  ruiM,  Fr. 
rum,  Uie  hold  of  a  &bip.  lience  to  rummagt,  to  search  among  the  things  »owed 
ill  a  ghrM  ncqpude.  a.  Bol  in  adAtioa  tft  ^  fmcgoing  the  word  n  lometimo 
vied  i»  die  feme  of  ndcd,  ditturlMUioe  [•■  bm  in  JHSmAi^.  la  this  scwe  h  maj 
be  a  parallel  form  with  rumpus.  Caldecott  conneds  it  with  *  Jtmmtfyt^,  privy 
rajr-terynge.    Ruminacio,  mussitacic' — Prompt.  Parv. 

108-125.  Knight  explains  the  omission  of  tbe&e  lines  in  the  Ff  rn  tiie  gound 
that  Shakespeare  probably  suppreaed  this  SM^ficent  dcscriptior*  of  the  oneos 
whtdi  preceded  the  fall  of  <  the  migfaticat  Jnlias'  after  he  had  written  ynl.  Cm, 
IltWTEa  (ii,  214) :  I  wonder  that  the  commentators  should  have  overlooked  so 
obviotts  an  origin  of  this  pass.ige  .xs  Lucan's  description  [P/iarsalia,  lib.  i)  of  the 
prodigies  which  preceded  the  death  of  Casar.  We  have  the  tenantless  graves,  the 
sheeted  dead  seen  on  the  streets,  the  stars  with  trains  of  6re,  and  the  moon's  edipse. 
It  is  of  little  moment  to  ask  if  Lucan  had  been  translated  when  Sh.  wrote  I/amlit. 
The  earliest  published  translation,  I  believe,  is  that  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  1614. 

108.  bej  Abbott,  \  299 :  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  be  is  used  with  some 
notion  of  donbt,  question,  thought,  &c.;  1,  in  questions,  as  in  III,  ii,  100;  V,  i, 
94 ;  and  a,  after  verbs  of  dtinldng^  as  in  the  present  cmo.  Verjr  rignificent  is  this 
difference  in  '  I  thini  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not,'  0th.  Ill,  iS,  384* 

109.  sort]  Johnson  :  The  cause  and  effect  are  projx)rtion.ite  .-ind  suitable. 

112.  mote]  MAi.oNe  {King  John^  IV,  i,  92):  The  modern  spelling  of  moth. 
Thus,  *—  thqr  are  in  the  aire,  Uke  o/Imm  an  imfir,  mothes  in  die  sonne.'~P)refiMe 
lo  Lodge's  Intmmittt  Devih,  1596.  Also, '  Festucco,  a  little  sticke,  a  fesie  strawe, 
a  tooth-picke,  a  moth,  a  little  lieame.' — Florio,  1598. 

113.  statej  W1L50N  {Blitikiooo<fs  Mag.,  Aug.  1849,  p.  252):  Write  henceforth 
and  for  ever  '  Sute '  with  a  towering  capital.  ...  It  is  for  the  Republic  and  City 
what  Reafan  or  Kingdom  b  to  VAf—9X  once  fdaoe  and  indwelling  Pbwer.  *  State,*— 
properly  Republic, — here  specifically  and  pointedly  means  Reigning  City.  The 
Ghostt  walked  in  the  City, — not  in  the  RepabHc  . . .  Every  hackncyer  of  this 
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HAMLET 


[act  I,  8&  i. 


A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead  115 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets  ; 
As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 


115.  tenant tenymtliffe  Q^Qj. 

Om.  Pope,  Tbeob.  Han. 

116.  Hnett:']  Line  marked  as  omit- 
ted Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Sing,  i,  WUte,  Ktly, 
Cam.  Huda. 

ii7«-taa  Transfemd  bf  Tkcb.  to 
follow  country  man,  line  125. 

117.  tl&  At  start  wM...Diiattm 


m]  jljff  start  with. ..Did  darken  itn,  im 
Ay,  stars  xoitk...Did  enter  in,  or  j4y 
start  wUk...Dy'd  darkening.  Leo  i^N. 
6*  Ck-  19  Nov.  '64). 

117.  As. ..blood,']  Stars  shon  with 
Trains  of  fire.  Dews  o/  Blood  fell, 
Rowe+,  Cap.  Ov.  Raaa. 

4mHmi\  tktddewt  HamcM. 


phrase, — State, — as  every  man  alive  hadougrs  it  {bf  using  it  in  the  sense  of  con- 
dition'],  is  a  ninefold  Murderer!  He  murders  the  Phrase;  he  murders  the  Speech; 
he  murders  Horatio ;  he  murders  the  Ghost ;  he  murders  the  Scene ;  he  murders  the 
FUqr;  he  mnrdcfs  Rome;  he  morden  Shakespeare;  and  he  mitiden  Ife.' 

1 14.  nigbtiest]  Abbott,  {  8 :  The  tupe^tive^  like  die  Latin  aaage*  Trnnftimtt 
signifies  very,  with  little  or  no  idea  of  execs';. 

116.  JennenS:  Perhaps  a  line  has  been  omitted  here,  by  mistake,  somewhat  like 
the  following:  *  Tremendous  prodigies  in  heav'n  appear'd.'  Hunter  (ii,  2,  15) 
sucgerts,  *  In  the  heavens  above  strange  portents  did  appear.* 

1 17, 118.  Malonb:  When  Sh.  had  told  us  that  the  'graves  stood  tenantless,'  &c., 
which  are  wonders  confined  to  the  earth,  he  naturally  proceeded  to  say  (in  the  line 
now  lost)  that  yet  other  prodigies  appeared  in  the  sky ;  and  the  phenomena  he  ex- 
emplified bf  adding,  'As  for  instance]  stan  with  tnhis/  fte.  I  suspect  that 
Ae  words  <  As  stais'  are  a  conniption,  and  that  the  lost  words,  as  suggested  by  the 
passage  in  ^ul.  Cas.  II,  ii,  which  describes  the  prodigies  preceding  his  death,  eon* 
taincd  a  description  of  *  fiery  warriors  fighting  in  the  clouds,^  or  of  brands  burning 
bright  beneath  the  start*  What  makes  me  believe  that  the  corruption  lies  in  *  As 
Stan'  Is  the  disagreeable  recurrence  of  *  stars*  in  the  nert  line.  Ptabaps  Sh.  wrote: 
AUret  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood  Disastrous  dimm'd  the  sun  \  *Astre* 
is  an  old  word  for  star ;  see  Diana,  a  collection  of  poems,  printed  circa  15S0  [See 
also  Florio,  *Stella:  a  starre,  an  aster,  a  planet.'  £d.]  Knight  rather  favors 
Malone's  emendation,  and  thinks  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty.  CXLOBOorr  finds 
BO  difficult  in  conceiving  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  it  stands,  reading  or  under* 
standing  it  dins:  '  The  graves  opened,  the  dead  were  seen  abroad  [spectacles  such] 
as,'  &c.  MlTFORD  {Gent.  Mai;.,  Feb.  1845) :  This  line  has  merely  got  out  of  its 
place;  there  is  nothing  wanting.    Transpose  it  to  follow  line  121,  and  read,  'As 

Stan  with  blood.  Are  haitnngers  preceding,'  &c.  A.  E.  B  [raeJ  (A'.  Qu., 

24  fta.  1852):  It  is  only  by  the  occurrence  of  sndli  difficulties  as  the  present, 
which,  after  rcm:iinin<^  so  long  obscure,  are  at  last  only  resolvable  by  presup- 
posing in  Sh.  a  depth  of  knowledge  far  exceeding  that  of  his  trillers,  that  his 
wonderful  and  almost  mysterious  attainments  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  In 
tiie  present  case  he  must  not  only  have  known  that  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
aster  is  a  spot  of  light,  but  he  must  also  have  taken  into  conirideration  the  power  of 
dis  in  producing  an  absolute  reversal  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  may 
be  prefixed.    Thus,  service  is  a  benefit,  disservice  is  an  injury,  while  uttservice  (did 
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in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star. 


118 


118.   m]  t«ir^ Rove •«-.  Cap.  Mai.  Harness. 


ncli  a  word  exist)  would  be  a  negative  mean  between  tbe  two  extteBMi.  Sbnilarij, 
if  ma*9  eigoify  a  qiot  of  ligbt,  a  name  singularly  appropriate  to  a  oamet,  4^SmnAr 

imift,  by  reversal,  be  a  spot  of  darknfss,  and  'disasters  in  the  sun*  no  other  than 
what  we  should  call  spots  upon  his  disk.    Read,  therefore,  'Asters  with  trains  of 
fire/  &c.    Singer  (ed.  2) :  As  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a  line  has  been  here 
loat,  periiapB  we  nd^  fvad :  *And  as  the  «arfil,  j»  forteiUt /UPd  tk«  sJfy,  AsUrtt  with 
trains  of  fire,'  &c.    Disaster  is  used  as  a  verb  in  Ant.  dr*  Ci*«p.  II,  vii,  tS^  and  it  has 
therefore  l^K'en  conjectured  that  wc  should  read  Disasteritts^  hert-.    Col  1.1  KR  thinkc 
that  these  lines  are  probably  irretrievably  corrupt,  but  that  there  is  no  suilicicnt  reason 
for  supposing  a  line  to  have  been  lost,  adding,  <  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  error 
liea  noreljr  in  the  word  •*  Disasten,'*  which  was  peihaps  misprinted,  because  it  was 
immediiUety  below  "  As  stars,"  and  thus  misled  the  eye  of  Uie  old  oompositor.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  Sh.  used  so  affected  and  unpopular  a  word  a-s  astres  or  asters.^ 
W.  W.  WllxiAMS  proposes :  '  Astres  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood.  Did  over- 
cast die  snn,'  ftc.  STAinnoN  awards  some  plansibility  to  BtatonsPs  emendsdoii, 
and  considets  Attra  or  Asten  as  an  acceptable  conjecture,  but  conceives,  with 
Collier,  that  the  cardinal  error  lies  in  '  Disasters,'  which  conceals  some  verb  import- 
ing the  obscuration  of  the  sun ;  for  example,  'Asters  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of 
blood  Dv,tempered\^<t  sun,'  ur  '  Ducoloured  the  sun.'   Dyce  pronounces  the  passage 
hopelessly  miitilated,  and  in  his  3d  ed.  terns  Leo's  alterations  <niost  wretched,*  and 
also  gives  a  MS.  emendation  by  Boaden,  supplying  the  missing  line  thus :  '  The 
heavens,  too,  spoke  in  silent  prodi-^ies  ;  As,  stars,'  &c.    White  says  that  a  preceding 
line,  or  even  more  than  one,  has  been  lu>.t.   Cl^RKE :  Bearing  in  mind  that  Sh.  uses 
'  as '  many  times  with  markedly  elliptical  force,  and  in  passages  of  very  peculiar 
eonstmotion,  we  do  not  fed  so  snre  Aat  the  present  one  has  snffiered  from  omission. 
It  may  be  Uut  the  sentence  is  to  be  understood, '  As  there  were  stars  of  fire,  &c., 
so  there  were  disasters  in  the  sun,'  &c.    Fabius  Oxoniensis  (A''.  6^  Qu.,  7  Jan. 
1865)  :  Read,  *  As  stars  (1.  e.  while  stars)  ...  or,  '  And  stars  . . .  Disastrous  dimm'd 
the  sttn.'   DtMMB  (A:  6*  Qu.,  3d  S.  viii,  30  Sept.  '65) :  •  I  am-  convinced  Sh. 
wrote,  *I>id  nsher  in  die  snn.'  This  makes  sense  of  die  whole  passage;  it  is 
metrical,  and  it  produces  a  line  in  analogy  with  the  line  '  did  speak  and  gibbet 
The  words  did  usher  mifijht  be  readily  mistaken  for  •  Disasters,'  and  the  compositor's 
qre  may  have  caught  the  word  'stars'  in  the  line  above.    Keightley  ^Expositor)  i 
Berhaps  for  *  disasters '  we  mi^  read  diUea^en  :  '  distemperatuies  of  the  sun,*-' 
I  Hen.  IV:  V,  i.  Massiy  (  TXr  SmtH  Dranut  0/Skakeipear^s  SonneiSt  ed.  ii,  187a, 
Supplement,  p.  46)  inserts  lines  121-125  between  lines  116  and  117,  and  asserts  that 
*  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  recover  the  perfect  sense  of  the  passage  by  this  insertion.' 
There  is  ao  edipse  of  either  snn  or  moon  menttoned  in  Jul.  Cas.,  and  its  osen* 
lion  here,  Massey  infers,  must  point  to  some  actual,  recent  instance.  The  Astronomer 
Royal,  being  a(iplied  to,  replied  by  showing  that  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
on  20  February,  1598,  and  one  of  the  sun,  almost  total,  on  6  March  following. 
Hence  Massey  infers  that  this  year  is  the  date  of  the  composition  of  Hamlet,  and 
that  in  this  passage  Sh.  pointed,  by  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  to  the  death  or  dqmai- 
lioB  of  Qneen  Elixabedi,  who  had  an  attack  of  <  special  sicknem  at  the  time.'  More* 
over. ' disastem  in  the  snn,*  Masser  thinks,  might  have  been  *s«n<<pots'  which  Sh. 
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Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 

Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse :  120 

And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events, 

As  haibingers  preceding  still  the  fiUes 

And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, 

Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 

lai.  jiKcvvr]  ftarce  Q^.  feare  Q,Q,.  tsj.  omen  eommg\  pmet^d  CMmimg 
fim'd  Q>n.  oooj.  Thcob.  Han.  Johns. 


'  noted,'  and  so  '  pluralized  [jjV]  the  phenomenon.'  Moberly  ajjrees  with  Mnlone 
in  supplying  the  missing  line  from  the  corresponding  passage  in  Jul.  Ctrs.,  if  a  line 
be  mlly  loat  Claksndon  :  Sb.  bad  piobaMy  in  his  mind  the  passage  in  North's 
PhUmrek,  Jul.  Cos.  p.  739  (ed.  1631):  <  Certainly,  destinie  may  easier  be  roreseene 
then  auoided,  considering  the  strange  and  wondcrfuH  sit^nes  that  were  said  to  l>e 
scene  before  Caesan  death.  For,  touching  the  fires  in  the  element,  and  spirits  run- 
ning vp  and  downe  ii.  the  night,  and  also  the  solitary  birds  to  be  seene  at  noon 
daics  sitdag  ia  the  great  natfcet  plaoe,  are  not  all  these  rifues  peiliaps  woith  the 
noting,  in  such  a  wonderful  chance  BS  happened?*  Plutarch  also  relates  that  a  comet 
appeared  after  Caesar's  death  for  seven  nights  in  succession,  and  then  was  seen  nc 
more,  that  the  sun  was  darkened  and  the  earth  brought  forth  raw  and  unripe  fruit. 

118.  moist  tlnr]  Maumis:  That  is,  die  moon.  See  Wmt.  TaJr,  I,  ii,  1.  Von 
refeis  to  Haia«v,  »dv,  19.  MOLtXK  dtes  parallel  nfoaneca  from  JWV.  N.  D,  II, 
I,  162 ;  IVint.  Talf,  I,  ii,  427 ;  Rich.  ITT :  II,  ii,  69  ;  Lear,  V,  iii,  19  ;  Rom.  &'  Jul. 
I,  iv,  62.  TsciiiscHWiTZ  discusses  the  claims  of  varioiu  pbtlosopbeis  to  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  dependence  of  the  tides  upon  the  moon. 

131.  precttrse]  CLARBNixm:  Only  found  here  In  Sb.,  though  be  uses  *  piecnrret  * 
{^Pkam.^  Tur.  6),  and  'precursor'  (Ten^,  I,  ii,  20i).  It  includes  evciythtng 
that  preceded  and  forcsharlowed  the  fierce  events  that  followed. 

121.  fierce]  Warburton  explains  this  as  terrible;  Steevkns,  as  compiruous, 
glaring,  and  cites  in  proof  Timon,  IV,  ii,  30;  Hen.  VIII:  I,  i,  54;  Caldecott, 
Uoodtf  and  ierrihU,  as  dsewbere  it  means  extreme,  eMesshe,  dSng  JPb^  ^M«,  V, 
▼ii,  13,  and  Jooson's  Sefomm,  V,  x  (p.  140,  ed.  Giflbrd),  *  O  most  tame  slaveiy,  and 
fierce  flatten,  .' 

132.  harbingers]  See  Macb.  I,  iv,  45. 

133.  atiU]  Constantly,  always.  See  II,  ii,  42;  Rem.  A*  JuL  II,  ii,  172,  174. 
V,  iii,  to6 ;  Mati.  V,  vii,  16;  and  ASMtT,  {  69. 

123.  omen]  Theobald:  'Prologue'  and  '  omen '  arc  synonymous,  whereas  Sh. 
means  that  these  phenomena  are  forerunners  of  the  events  presaged  l)y  them,  and 
such  sense  the  addition  of  a  single  letter  gives.  Uftun  says  that  the  '  omen '  is  the 
event  itidf^  which  happened  in  consequence  of  the  omens,  and  dtes  Virgil,  jEm,  i, 
349.  Hkath  expressed  the  same  idea  in  the  phraseology  of  a  grammarian :  *  Omen,' 
by  metonymy  of  the  antecedent  for  the  consequent,  is  here  put  for  the  event  pre- 
dicted by  the  omen.  Farmer  appositely  cited  a  distich  from  Ileywoud's  Life  of 
MerHn  :  '  Merlin,  well  vers'd  in  many  a  hidden  spell,  His  countries  omen  did  long 
since  foretell.' 

124.  demonstrated]  DELfUS:  This  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllahle  abm 
in  //tM.  V:  IV,  u,  54. 
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Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen.  125 

Re-enUr  Ghost. 

But  soft,  behold  I  lo,  where  it  comes  again  I 
I'll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.— Stay,  illusion! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound»  or  use  of  voice. 
Speak  to  me; 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done,  |t|0 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease  and  grace  to  me. 
Speak  to  me; 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  &te, 

Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 

O,  speak!  135 


125.  <limtUures\  climature  Djce 
oonj.  White,  Dyce  ii,  Hudi. 

tmmtrymen  Jen. 

Re-enter  Ghost.]   Cap.  Enter 
Ghoft  Qq,  White.  Enter  Ghofti^auie. 

127.  [It  fpreads  his  armes.  Qq,  El. 
Om.  Ff.    He  fpreads  hb  arms.  Q'76. 


Spreading  his  Arms.  Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 

129,  130.  Speak  ..done]  Pope.  One 
line,  QqFf. 

131,  132.    One  line,  Ff,  Rowe. 

I34t  135*    One  line,  Ff,  Rowe,  Stiu 

134.  for^bMmng'\  ftr^Anmakigt 
Coll.  (MS). 

135.  speak  /}  speaM  !  Rowe + . 


125.  climatures]  Clarendon  :  Possibly  used  for  those  who  live  under  the  same 
climate.  Otherwise  it  would  be  better  to  read  '  climature  '  with  Dyce.  The  French 
climature  appears  to  be  a  modem  word  in  that  language,  for  it  is  not  found  in  Cot- 
grave,  and  Littrt  gives  no  eeriy  example  «f  to  ue. 

137.  Wbttb:  The  aUge  difcctkn  of  die  Qq  auj  be  a  miiiniit  for  qwnds,* 
&c.,  indicating  Horatio's  action  in  his  attempt  to  stay  the  Ghoet  *  His'  night,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  Ghost  through  'it;'  but  there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  the 
Ghost  to  make  such  a  gesture. 

laj.  oom]  Blakxwat:  Whoever  crossed  the  spot  on  which  a  spectre  was 
seen  became  subject  to  its  malignant  influence.  Among  the  reasons  for  supposing 
the  Earl  of  Derby  (who  died  1594)  to  have  been  bewitched  is  the  following:  'On 
Friday  there  appeared  a  tall  man  who  twice  crossed  him  swiftly ;  .and  when  the  E^l 
came  to  the  place  where  he  saw  this  man,  he  ^rst  fell  sick.' — Lodge's  lUustratiom 
«fBriH$h  HkUny^  vol.  isi,  p.  48. 

119,132,135.  Seel,i,t,  andAsaoTr,  {  512. 

131.  ease]  TsCHISCHWIT^  quotes  SiMROCK  {Mytholos^e,  p.  488,  ed.  2I  :  '  A  ghost 
can  be  not  infrequently  laid,  especially  when  a  living  person  accomplishes  that  for 
him  which  he,  when  alive,  should  have  himself  accomplished.' 

134.  iMppIfy]  MAmss  and  (^jutBfDON  condder  this  as  eqaivslent  to  kapfy; 
TaonacHwiTZ  and  Hudson,  as  equivalent  to  hstUfy,  The  latter  says :  •  mich 
kappy  or  fortunate  foreknowledf^e  may  avoid:'  a  participle  and  adverb  uvcd  in  the 
sense  of  a  substantive  and  adjective.  The  structure  of  this  solemn  appeal  is  almost 
ideatieal  wUfa  that  of  n  veiy  different  stiafo  \aAi  Ym  LUbe  It,  \\,  iv,  33-42. 
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Or  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life  136 

Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

\The  cock  crews. 
Speak  of  it;  stay,  and  speak  I— Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Mar,  Shall  I  strike  at  it  widi  my  partisan  ?  140 

Hot.   Do,  if  it  will  not  stand 

Ber,  Tis  here! 

Hmr,  Tis  here! 

Mar,   Tis  gone  1  \ExUGhosL 
We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 

138.   you\  yotir  C^.  Min  speak  !  line  139,  Cam.  Qa. 
[The  cock  crows.]  Q^.  Om.  Ff.         140.  «/]  Om.  Qq,  Pope  i,  Jen. 

After  line  137,  Rowe-(-,  Jen.  Afkar  ^  Tich, 
Hf  line  t39,Cepw  After  i3a,GIo.  Mob.        14a.  [Exit  Gfaoet]  Om.  Qq. 

136.  vphcMfded]  Si'BKViW:  *If  any  of  them  had  boand  the  spirit  of  gold  faf 
•ny  charmes  in  eaves,  or  !n  iron  fetters  under  the  ground,  they  should,  yOr  their  own 
tpuia  quitt  (twAfVA  questionUsse  else  would  whine  up  and  dottm),  if  not  for  the  good 
of  ^r  cidIib«B,  rdeaie  k.'— Decker,  Knigktt  fimiuring. 

138.  tbey  Bay]  Clarke  :  There  is  greet  ptopciety  in  the  nte  of  these  words  in 
the  mouth  of  Horatio,  the  scholar  and  the  unbeliever  in  ghosts. 

138.  spirits]  For  the  monosyllabic  pronunciation  of  this  word,  see  WALKER 
{Cril.  i.  193,  205},  quoted  in  Macb.  IV,  1,  127.    Also  ABBOTT,  \  463;  and  I,  i,  161. 

139.  Cock  enrart]  Dycb  {Fim  Nota,  lee.,  p.  134) :  The  cock  nsed  to  crow 
when  Garrick  acted  Hamlet,  and,  perhaps,  also  when  that  part  was  played  by  some 
of  hi?  successon;  :  but  now  adays  manajjcrs  have  done  wisely  in  striking  the  coch 
from  the  list  of  the  Dramatis  Pcrsonje.  MiTKORD  (Cursory  A'otes,  &c.,  p.  43):  It 
is  said  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  actors,  I  think  of  George  Cooke,  that  on  one  occa> 
rioo  not  fewer  than  six  tteJh  were  collected  in  order  to  sommon  the  spirit  to  his 
diurnal  residence,  lest  one  cock,  like  one  single  «ftri,  might  not  keep  time  exacdy, 
when  the  matter  was  of  importance. 

139,  141.  Steevens  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  speeches  '  Stop  it,  Marcellus,' 
and  *  Doi,  if  it  will  not  stsnd,*  are  concctly  given  to  Horatio,  who,  as  a  sclmlar,  most 
have  known  the  folly  <if  attempting;  to  commit  any  act  of  Tiolence  on  e  shadow ;  he 
tiierefore  proposes  to  give  them  to  Bernardo,  whose  first  impulse,  as  an  unlettered 
officer,  would  be  to  strike  at  what  nffcnfls  him.  'The  next  two  speeches,  "'Tis 
here!"  "Tis  here!"  should  be  allotted  to  Mar.  and  lier.,  and  the  third,  " 'Tis 
gone  I"  to  Hor.  As  the  text  now  stands.  Mar.  propiees  to  strike  the  Ghost  with  his 
partisan,  and  yet,  afterwards,  is  made  to  descant  on  the  indeconnn  and  impotence 
of  such  an  attempt. 

140,  partisan]  See  /^om.      Jul.  I,  i,  66. 

141,  142.  Do  . .  .  gonel]  Walker  (Oi/.  tii,  261) :  To  avoid  the  broken  line: 
Tis  gone  I'  which  htrt  seems  to  me  irregular,  arrange  *  Do  *  as  belonging  to  Itne 

141^  leading  *  If  Utrittwk, . .  gonel*  as  one  lin^. 
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To  offer  it  the  show  of  vtolence; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.   It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

Hot,   And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.   I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day,  and  at  his  warning, 
Whether  i^  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

145.    For  it  M,]  //  is  ever  Q'76.  Rowe. 
150.    mom]    mome  Qq.    day  FT,  ■54«  extravagant'\extra-vagateGttj. 

145.  invulnerable]  M alone:  See  Afacb.  V,  viii,  9,  and  Kin^  John,  II,  i,  252. 

150.  GOckJ  Faiuiek  :  Bourne  uf  Newcastle,  in  his  Aniiquities  0/  the  Comttum 
^ufUt  infocnis  as :  <  It  is  a  received  tnditioii  among  the  valgar,  that  at  tlie  time  of 
eodc«cnnriiif  the  midnight  spirits  forsake  these  lower  regions  and  go  to  their  proper 
places.  Hence  it  is  that  in  country  places,  where  the  way  of  life  requires  more 
early  lalxjur,  they  always  go  chearfully  to  work  at  that  time.'  And  he  quotes  some 
lines  from  the  first  hymn  of  Prudentius,^</  GaUicimium  : '  Ferunt,  vagantes  daemonas, 
LaelOB  tenebris  noctimn,  Gallo  canente  exterritos  Sparsim  timere,  et  eedere.  Hoe 
case  signum  praescii  Nonmt  repramissK  spei,  Qua  nos  soporis  liberi  Spennnsad- 
Tentum  Dei.'  Douce  quotes  from  another  hymn,  said  to  have  l>cen  composed  by 
Saint  Ambrose,  and  formerly  used  in  the  Salisbury  service:  *  It  contains  the  follow- 
ii^  lines,  which  to  anidkreieniUo  the  speech  of  Hor.duft  one  night  almoat  suppose 
Sii.  to  have  seen  dien :  **  Pkeco  diet  jam  sonat,  Noclis  piornndse  pervigit ;  Nocturaa 
Inx  viantibos,  A  nocte  noctem  segregans.  Hoc  excitatus  Lucifer  Solvit  polum 
caligine ;  Hoc  omnis  errorum  chorus  Viam  nocendi  deserit,  Gallo  canente  spes 
redit/' '  &c.  Steevens  :  Philostratus,  giving  an  account  of  the  apparition  of  Achilles's 
diade  to  Apdhmins  Tyaaaeui,safs  that  it  vanl^ed  with  a  little  glimmer  as  soon  as 
the  cock  crowed. —  Vit.  Aficl.  iv,  16.  Coleridge  :  No  Addison  could  he  more  care* 
ful  to  be  poetical  in  diction  than  Sh.  in  providing  grounds  and  sources  of  its  pro 
priety.  But  how  to  elevate  a  thing  almost  mean  by  its  familiarity,  young  poets  may 
learn  in  this  treatment  of  the  cock-crow. 

153.  tcft]  JOMMMN :  According  to  the  pnenmatology  of  that  time,  every  element 
was  inhabited  hf  ks  peculiar  order  of  spirits.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  all 
spirits  extravagant,  wandering  out  of  their  element,  whether  atrial  spirits  visiting 
earth,  or  earthly  spirits  ranging  the  air,  return  to  their  station,  to  their  proper  limits, 
in  which  they  are  confined,'  We  might  read  wk  Ida  warning  Th*  extravagant  and 
ening  spirit  hiea  To  his  confine,  whether  in  sea,  or  air.  Or  earth,  or  fire.  And  of,* 
ftc.    But  change  is  unnecessary. 

154.  extravagant]  Stekvens  :  Thus,' — they  took  me  up  for  a  'stravagant.'— 
Nobbdy  and  Somebody ,  1 598.  The  same  effect  is  given  to  '  Aurora's  harbinger'  in 
JfiV.  AT.  D,  in,  ii,  381.   Cla&enook  cites  (kk.  I,  i,  137. 

154.  nning]  SmvBNS:  That  ia.  wandtrmr.   Thus,  Tetemachus  caUs  Uljrmes 
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To  his  confine ;  and  of  the  truth  herein  155 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar,   It  &ded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  nig^t  long;  160 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stur  abroad. 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  sbrike, 


157.  <7«]  at  Q'76. 

158.  say'\/ayes  Ff. 

160.  TJU\  This  Qt),  Cap.  Jen.  Steer* 
Var.  CoU.  Sing.  Dd.  El.  Ktly. 

161.  ihfH^  Om.  F,FjF^. 

<i!srr        Cald.  dare^tim(^ 


QjQ^.  dare ftirre  Q^.  darei  Jlir  Q'76, 
Cap.  Jen.  Stcev.  Var.  Coll.  El.  dart 
walke  Q,,  Klly.  can  walke  Ff,  Johns. 
Km,  Sng.  Dyce  1,  White,  DeL  dmra 
toali  Rowc.  walks  Pope  +  . 
161.   abroadl  abraotU  Q,<^ 


•  My  erring  father." — Chapman's  Odyssey,  lib,  iv.  *  Erring  Grecians  we,  From  Troy 
returning  homewards.' — lb.  lib.  ix.  Claesndon  :  In  Wiclifs  version  of  Jude^  13* 
Ihe  plmels  «e  oiled  <  erringe  stcnis.' 

155.  eooflne]  CuuuniDOiit  Hie  naie  aoeent  ooenn  in  Ihi^,  IV,  1, 12t ;  iGmg 
yipAn,  IV,  ii,  246.   Accent  on  first  syllable  in  HieA.  II:  I,  iii,  137. 

156.  probation]  Clarendon.-  Proof.  Cotgrave  gives,  'Firobetion:  A  prabap 
tion,  proofe.*    Conf.  Otk.  Ill,  iii,  365. 

15S.  'gainst]  Abbott,  {142:  Ihed  metaphorically  to  escpreii  time.  See  III,  iv, 
50:  <  as  against  the  doom,*   «.  as  tbongli  expecting  doomtday. 

158.  eenson]  Moltke:  This  passage,  in  connection  with  Francisco's  remark, 
•'Tis  bitter  cold,'  I,  i,  8,  and  then  with,  '  But  two  month.s  dead,'  I,  ii,  138,  and  lastly 
with, '  Sleeping  within  my  orchard,'  I,  v,  59,  intimates  to  us  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  tune  of  year  in  iriiidi  Sh.  wtshes  ns  to  oenMive  the  opening  of  Ihil  tragedy— 
namely,  in  winter,  but  a  little  before  Advent;  for,  two  months  previomly,  about 
Septeniber,  the  <dder  Hamlet  could  have  taken  his  after-dinner  nap  in  the  open  air. 
Caldecott  (in  a  note  on  •  the  mom,'  line  166)  says,  that  the  almost  momentary 
appearance  of  the  Ghost,  and  the  short  conversations  preceding  and  subsequent  to  it, 
coold  not  have  filled  up  the  long  interval  of  a  wsnter't  ni^t  fai  Denmaih,  fram 
twdve  tDl  morning.  Knigmt  asks.  How  do  we  know  ft  was  a  vimU^t  ni^? 
Francisco,  indeed,  says  '  'tis  bitter  cold ;'  but  even  in  the  nights  of  early  summer  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  during  the  short  interval  l>etween  twilight  and  sunrise,  •  the  air 
bites  shrewdly.'  That  this  was  the  season  intended  by  Sh.  is  indicated  by  Ophelia's 
Aoweis.  Herpansies,  her  colmnbincs,  and  her  daisies  bdoog  not  to  winter,  and  her 
'  ooconet  of  weeds '  were  the  field  flowen  of  the  latter  spring  hvng  npon  the  wQlow 
*n  foil  foliage,  •  That  shows  its  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream.'  Knight  might  have 
added  that  the  reference  to  '  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill '  is  also  inqiprainiate 
to  midwinter. 

tfii.  dan  Btir]  Whitb:  A  mndi  inferior  reading  to  tint  of  9t 

16s.  planets]  Nares:  The  planets  were  nqipoaed  to  have  the  power  of  doing 

•udden  mischief  by  their  malignant  aspect,  which  was  conceived  to  strike  ofajedB. 
Clar&ndon  cites  TU.  And.  II,  iv,  14,  and  Cor.  II,  ii,  117    We  still  have  'moon- 
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No  fiiiry  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.   So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it  165 
But  look,  the  Mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o*er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hilL 
Break  we  our  watch  up;  and  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 


l6v  foiry^  Fat  fry  F,Fj. 

taJUs]  /alia  F,F",.    talis  F,F^. 

mor\  no  F^,  Rowe  + ,  Cap. 
164.  kaIIoufd]kolMdF,. 

tke^  thai  <^  Jen.  CoU.  EL 
Wliite,  Moltke. 


166.  167.    Om.  Coll.  (MS). 

167.  yM\  /wff*  Cap.  ^md*  CoU. 
El.  White. 

eastern]  e^haard  Q^l*  WAcbb 

Cap.  Jen.  El.  G!o.4. 

168.  advice^  adui/t  Qq. 


struck.'    [Thus  Florio :  Assidtrare  ;  to  blast  or  i^trike  witii  a  planet,  to  be  taken.— 

Ed.] 

163.  Ukea]  Dycb:  To  bewitch,  to  afleet  whh  malignant  inflaence,  to  strike  with 

disease.  Sec  Merry  Wives,  IV,  iv,  32.  Cl.ARENtx>M:  The  adjective  '  takin;,'.'  for 
infectious,  occurs  in  Lear,  II,  iv,  160.  And  'taking,'  as  a  substantive  in  the  sen&e 
of  im/eeiion,  is  found  in  Lear,  III,  iv,  58. 

164.  gndoiui]  CAimoorr :  Flurtaking  of  die  natwre  of  die  epithet  widi  wliich  it 
b  anodated,  with  'blessedness;'  participating  in  a  heavenly  quality,  of  grace  in  iti 
scnptnivl  ten.^e;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  A'in^  John,  III,  iv,  81. 
Frequently,  in  Sh.,  it  dues  not  mean,  as  has  been  tnterpicted,  graceful,  elegant,  win> 
ning,  pleasing  simply,  but  touched  with  something  holy,  imtinct  with  goodness. 

165.  iB9wtbdi8V«]CLAftKB:TlibaasentorHonMio'stoaniiBa^iiattveaci«e^ 
b  peculiarly  appropriate,  coming,  as  it  does,  imaiediately  vpos  a  supernatuial  appear* 
ance,  when  his  mind  is  softened  to  impressions,  and  is  prepared  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  spiritual  wonders.  MOBERLY :  A  happy  expression  of  the  half-sceptical, 
half-complying  spirit  of  Slia](cqpeare*i  time,  when  witdicnft  was  beUeved,  antipodei 
doubted. 

166.  167.  Hl7NTER  (ii,  216) :  It  must  have  been  in  emulation  of  these  lines  that 
Milton  wrote,  '  Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime  Advancing,  sowed  the 
earth  with  orient  pearls.' — Par,  Lost,  v,  i.  We  have  the  same  characteristics  of 
morniiig  in  both.  'Rmaet,'  rt^;  *easlem  bill,*  ttattrm  iHunf  *die  dew,*  «fintf 
pearls.  Strachey  (p.  27)  :  We  are  brought  oat  <rf  tlie  cold  nigbt  into  the  warm 
sunshine,  and  wc  realize,  in  this  lyricnl  movement,  that  harmony  of  our  feeliagl 
which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Chorus  to  produce  in  the  Greek  Tragedy. 

167.  eaatem]  WAmsURTON  pronounced  in  favor  of  eastward.  Steevsns  denied 
ilB  taperioriqr,  and  dted,  *— — Ulywes  itill  An  ejre  diiected  to  the  eastern  kiB.*-^ 
Chapman's  Odjruey,  lib.  xiii.  Staitnton  prefers  'eastern'  as  more  in  accord* 
ance  with  Ibe  poetical  phrascolaK>-  uf  the  period.  Thus  Spenser  charmingly  ushers 
in  the  morn,  '  —  cheareful  Chauntidere  with  bis  note  shrill  Had  warned  once,  that 
PboiMS*  6ery  Car  In  baitt  waa  dimling  up  the  Smstem  BIU,  VtiH  ewrfona  'hal 
Ni^  lo  kmc  hb  room  did  fin.* 

168.  Break  we]  See  I,  i,  33. 
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HAMLET 


[ACT  I,  sc.  ii. 


Unto  young  Hamlet;  for,  upon  my  life,  170 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him. 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.   Let's  do't,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently.        \ExtunL  <I75 

Scene  II.   A  room  of  state  in  the  CasiU, 

MmriiM,  Emtir  tkt  KiHO,  Quken,  Hamlkt,  Polonius,  LAOtTn,  VoLTHUmj^ 

CORmtLIW,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

IGng,  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death 


170.  >'<»"»/] /fw^-Q^F.F,. 

/nr.  upam  my  life,']  ptrha^  Q*7<k 
172,  173.    Om.  Coll.  (MS). 

172.  shall]  do  Rowe  «i. 

173.  duty  /•]  duty.  Qq  (duety.  (^). 

174.  L^s]  Let  F,. 

175.  convenienily.'\  convenient  Qq, 
Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Dyce  ii,  Tscb. 

A  room...]  Cap.  whttintially.  The 
Palace.  Rowe  + . 
Flourish.]  Om.  Ff. 


Enter...]  Mai.    Enter  aaudioi, 
Kini;  oT  Dcninarfce,  Gertnd  the  Queencb 

Counfaile :  as  Polonius,  and  his  Sonne 
Ijiertes,  ifamlet, Cum  Ali|s.  Qq.  Enter 
Claudiu.s  King  of  Uenmarke,  Gertrude 
the  Queene,  Henlet,  Polonius,  Laertes, 

and  his  Sifler  Ophelia,  Lords  Attendant. 
Fr  ( Attendants  F,F,,  Lords,  Auendaatr 

I.   King.]  OlamL  Qq. 


tTa  Hamlet]  Colkkidgk  (p.  151) :  Note  the  anohtmsive  and  yet  fully  adequate 

mode  of  introducing  the  main  character,  *  young  Hamlet,'  upon  whom  btnmfeired 
all  the  interest  excited  for  the  acts  and  concerns  of  the  king  his  father. 

171.  dumb]  TsCHiscHwiTZ  quotes  from  .Simroc:k  (p.  488)  thai  only  those  per- 
sons  have  any  influence  over  spirits,  who  are  themselves  guileless,  such  as  Priests, 
young  Bchdan,  Ac.   Thb  eMeniiai  qualification  Horatio  •ttributes  to  Hamlet. 

173.  loves]  CuvRENlXJN  (Note  on  Rick.  I!:  IV,  {,315):  The  plural  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Sh.  and  writers  of  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries  when  designating 
an  al'-'ibute  common  to  many,  in  cases  where  it  would  now  t>e  considered  a  solecism. 
TInu*  sights,'  Lear,  IV,  vi,  35;  Rirh.  Hi:  IV,  i,  25;  Timon,  I,  i,  255;  Pericles,  I, 
i,  74 ;  10  *  loves,' « consents,'  TVw  Ctml.  1.  iii,  48*  49;  *  wills*  in  Hem.  Vill:  IH,  i, 
68;  ^ee  also  Ham.  I,  ii,  14.  250,  253:  H,  ii,  14:  IV,  vii,  30;  Macb.  Ill,  i,  121. 

173.  dut}']  Hui>St»N:  These  la<l  three  speeches  are  admirably  conceived.  The 
speakers  are  in  a  highly  kindled  state;  when  the  Ghost  vanishes,  their  terror  pres- 
ently snhsides  into  m  inspiration  if  the  finea  quality,  and  their  hnense  excitement, 
M  it  passes  off,  biases  up  in  a  subdued  and  pious  rapture  of  poetry. 

Scene  II.]  Colf.RIImik  :  The  audience  are  now  relieved  by  a  change  of  scene 
to  the  royal  court,  in  order  that  Ham.  may  not  Imvc  to  take  up  the  leavini^s  of  ex- 
haustion. In  the  king's  s|>ecch,  olt<.crve  the  set  and  pedantically  antithetic  form  of 
the  sentences  when  toochin;;  that  which  f^lle«l  the  heels  of  cmincience,— the  strain 
of  undignified  rhetoric. — an<!  >t  i  m  what  follows  concemin;'  the  public  WjSal,  ■ 
eertain  appropriate  maiesly.    Indetrti  was  he  not  a  royal  brother? 
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The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  us  befitted  a 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe, 

Yet  so  iar  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature  5 

That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 

Together  with  remembiance  of  ourselves. 

Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen, 

The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 

Have  we,  as  'twere  with  a  defeated  joy, —  10 

With  one  auspicious  and  one  dropping  eye, 

With  mirth  in  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 


2.  ui  A^btid}  JUltd  Fope,  Thedb. 
Han.  Warb. 

3.  ^/Ar  Coll.  (MS)  EL 
6.  tMMirf]  wiier  Seymottr. 

8.  MNMffnr]  /maitim  Ff,  Rowe. 


9.    0/]  to  Qq.  GIo. 
II,  12,  13.    Om.  Coll.  (MS). 

11.  0if^...0»/]  aii...a  Qq,Glo.-i-,HaL 

12.  iirge\  dirdii  Q,Q^ 


2.  that]  TsCHlSCHWfTZ :  The  simpler  form  'that'  was  used  instead  of  the  fuller 
form  '  though  that,'  just  as  in  French  after  purique  sabordinate  clauses  are  introduced 
by  fjl.    [See  also  AbboTT,  I  284.] 

s.  bfttttMd]  St  WHS »  Ferhaps  Sb.  dlipticalljr  wrote  *«m1  vs  befitted,*  Lt,  •and 
Jlia/ befitted  n.*  Sbvmour  (ii,  141):  Read,  •The  mmmotf*  green;  and  it  be* 

fittcJ  us.'  The  greenness  of  the  memory  is  not  hypothetic,  but  real,  and  the  proper 
mood  of  the  verb  could  not  be  mistaken,  if,  for  '  though,'  we  substitute  as. 

4.  woe]  Clar£NIX>N  :  Mourning  brow.  See  Lme's  Lab.  Lost,  \',  li,  754 ;  '  the 
■Moniing  brav  of  pvogenj.'  For  thidlar  pbiaaes,  tee  IV,  vi,  19;  Zmr,  I,  hr,  jo6, 
*}mom  of  Toath*—  yoathful  brow;  Mer.  0/  Vm,  II,  viii,  4a,  *iiitiid  of  love'* 
loving  mind;  and  l  ffm.  IV:  IV,  iii,  83,  '  brow  of  justice.' 

10.  defeated]  Clarendon:  Disfigured,  marred     See  0th.  I,  iii,  346. 

11.  auapicioua ...  dropping]  Stkevens:  Seethe  same  thought  in  ^VifU.  7iutp 
V,  li,  80.  It  it  only  the  ancient  proterbiai  pbrate,  •  To  cry  with  one  eye  and  hm^ 
wVh  the  otlier.'  Malone  lays  thai  dropping  may  mean  d^mud  or  tmsidtmmf 
there  could  be  little  hesitation  in  rejecting  this  interpretation  had  not  Whitk  so  far 
adopted  it  as  to  sul)stitute  in  the  text  drooping  in  place  of  'dropping,'  'considering,' 
be  says,  *  the  sense  required,  the  distinction  made  between  "  drop  "  and  "  droop  "  m 
8hahfipeare*t  dqf  at  in  onr  ofwn,  and  remembering  how  eominoa  an  errm-  in  the 
rad^iiartion  of  the  wrong  letter  in  both  type-tetting  and  chirag^n^ihy.*  Francks 
refers  to  the  Homeric  phrase,  doKpvin  y^kdMMii,  iK£«f,  vi,  484*  and  to  Otfytt^f  aix, 
471.  and  Sophocles,  Etertra,  1920. 

13.  mirth.  ..dirge]  Morkrly:  The  studied  antitheses  repeated  over  and  over  in 
Ihia  itpeecb  give  it  a  very  artificial  appeaiaace.  The  king's  politic  and  parliamentary 
reanom  for  mariying  the  qtieen  remind  nt  of  the  timilar  motivei  which  an  eminent 
writer  %u|>|X)ses  to  have  influenced  Henry  VHI  in  his  prompt  remarriages. 

13.  dole]  Sandys  {.V^.  fl/uit.  hv  the  Dialrct  of  Comwa/l,  Sh.  Soc.  Papect,voL 
iii.  p.  25)    A  person  in  grief  is  said  in  Cornwall  to  be  tt^tioM 
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28 


HAMLET 


[act  1,  sc.  ii 


In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, —  13 

Taken  to  wife ;  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 

Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone  15 

With  this  af&ir  along.   For  all,  our  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  yonng  Fortinbras, 

Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  oui  worth. 

Or  thinking  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 

Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame,  90 

Cblleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage, 

He  hath  not  fiul'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 

Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 

Lost  by  his  fiAher,  with  all  bonds  of  hiw. 


16.  along.  For...thanks\  Johns. 
»lot$g:  {for.. .thanks.)  Pope,  Theob. 
Warb.  Cap.  Jen.  CoU.  lOMg  {for  mil 
our  thankes)  Qq.  mhn^t  ftr  mil  tmr 
thank fs.  Ff,  Rowe 

17.  foll<nvs,...kno'M^  Theob.  yW- 
hmtt..M»owt  Qq.  f0llowes,..Jhum  FT, 
Rowe,  Pope. 

21.    CoUeag$tn{\    CoUagutd  Q,Qg* 


Cap. 

ai.  this]  the  Ff,  Knt,  CoU.  Dyce, 
Sta.  White.  Ktly,  Del. 

kis^  this  Coll.  (MS). 
24.    with\  by  Pope  + . 

imidt\  kmd*  Qq,  Pope-i-,  Capw 
Jen.  Steev.  Cald.  Var.  0>U.  EL  Wbita^ 
Huda. 


14.  to  wife ;]  See  Macb,  IV,  iii,  lo. 

14.  bair'd]  Caldsoott:  Eyclnded,  acted  without  the  oonenrreace  of.  Quutsit* 
DON  dtea  Cyrnk^  I,  i,  83,  where  it  means  'thwarted.* 

17.  that  you  know,]  Walker  (CnV.  iii,  261):  Sh.  can  never  have  written  any- 
hing  so  harsh  and  ob>ciirc  as  this.     Point,  *  Now  follows  that  you  know  :  young 
Fortinbras,'  &c.    If,  indeed,  this  correctiun  has  not  been  made  already,  as  I  think  ir 
has.   [Thbcmalo  made  it  {Sh.  Rett.  p.  s).  using  •  comma  instead  of  a  colon.] 

20.  disjoint]  For  other  instances  of  the  omission,  in  participles,  of  ed  aSicT  J  ta 
t,  '•re  Walker  f  Crit.  ii,  324)  and  Abbott,  \  342,  also  'deject,'  III,  i,  155;  'bloat, 
III.  :v,  182  ;  '  hoist,'  III,  iv,  207 ;  *  distract,'  IV,  v,  2;  also  Afacd.  Ill,  vi,  38. 

ai.  CoUeagued]  From  the  definition  of  the  word  •  Collogue,  blandUiii  ttniarf,' 
ifiven  hf  Skinner,  Thbobald  sogi^ed  aUogutt  that  is,  *  he  being/bMmn/,  iii^o»td 
OM,  eaJoPJ  by  the  dream  of  his  Advantage;*  he,  however,  did  not  adopt  it  in  his  text, 
but  Hanmkr  did.    See  AfiHorr,  p.  16,  *  Colleagued  '  for  Co-leagued. 

21.  dream]  Wakuurton  :  He  goes  to  war  so  unprepared  that  he  has  no  allies 
hot  a  dream,  with  which  he  is  confederated.  CLAkwrnn :  With  this  imaginaty 
superiority  for  his  only  ally. 

22.  pester]  See  Afacb  V,  ii,  23.  Walker  {Crit.  ii.  351):  7> /«Araplaoe  %4 
person,  for  to  crowd,  to  thro  ng  them ;  to  be  in  a  person  s  way. 

22.  meaaage]  See  Ma-  ',  II,  :v,  14;  V,  i,  22.  Walker  {Vers.  233);  Surely 
■message*  in  the  singnlar  is  not  grammar.  [Walker  would  print  mnttig/t  the 
apostrophe  indicating  the  plural.]   See  also  Abbott,  {  471. 

23.  ImportingJ  Abbott,  p^  16:  Used  for  mtf9rtummg. 
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ACT  I.  SC.  ii.] 


HAMLET 


«9 

■ 


To  our  most  valiant  brother.    So  much  for  him.  25 

Now  for  oursclf,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting; 

Thus  much  the  business  is ;  we  have  here  writ 

To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 

VV^ho,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 

Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — to  suppress  30 

His  further  gait  herein ;  in  that  the  levies, 

The  lists  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 

Out  of  his  subject;  and  we  here  dispatch 

You,  f^ood  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 

For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway,  35 

Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 

To  business  with  the  king  more  than  the  scope 


3$.    [Enter  Voheraand  and  Come* 

lius.  Ff.  (Voltimand  F^F^FJ.  Oni.  (^j. 

26.  meeting ;'\  meetings  Qq.  meeting 
F,F,F .  meeting.  Cap.  Steev.Var.  Km, 
CbIL  White. 

29.    M-n'tf]  bedreJ  Q<]. 

31.  gaU\  Cap.  /o/r  QqFf,  Rowc  + , 
Jen. 

herein  ;  w]  Thcob.  kierein,  in 

Q.Q,Q4  ^"-^"f  w  Q,.  CqU,  El. White. 
herein.  In  Ff. 

tk»\  hi  F,F,. 

33.    mhjeet]  fubjectt  Q'76,  Rowe  + , 


Jen.  El.  Qutncjr  (MS). 

33.  herel  tuy-.v  Q'76. 

34.  V'oltimaHd\  VaUemand  Qq. 
Vottemand  F,. 

35.  For  btartrM\  For  ttmwimg  Ff» 
Ruwe,  Knt. 

For  bearers  of  this  greetitig\ 
Amhafadors  Q'76. 

36.  37.  Giving  to  you...  To  business] 
IVho  have. . .  Of  treaty  Q'76.    Giving  t» 

you...  Of  treaty  Rowe,  Pope,  lion. 

mort  AIm]  /Am  4oa  Seymour. 


29.  b«d-fld]  ClASSMDON:  Esrle  givei  the  fSt^owii^  doubdul,  hnt  ingenious, 

etymology  of  this  word  :  '  The  Saxons  called  a  sorcerer  dry :"  .  .  .  out  of  this  word 
a  verb  was  made,  "  l)€-drian,"  to  bewitch  or  fascinate.  .  .  .  The  participle  of  this  verb, 
**be-drida,"  a  disordered  man,  has,  by  a  false  light  of  cross  analogy,  generated 
the  modem  "  bed-ridden,"  a  half-sister  of  *«  hag-ridden." '  {PAiloiogy  ofth*  English 
Tbi^m^  pu  S9.)  Hie  etjFiBology  oommoiity  given  explMm  it  of  one  wlio  ii  carried 
or  rides  on  a  bed.  *  Bed-rid'  ocean  In  Wb^,  Tute,  IV,  iv,  412.  Moberly:  If 
Earle's  derivation  be  rejectefl,  and  the  connection  with  ride  still  ass\ime<l,  we  must 
tuppoKC  that  from  the  idea  of  a  '  ridden'  or  trained  hurse  comes  the  more  general 
one  of  *  aocmtomed  to^'  and  dwnce  *  perpetually  on,'  the  bed.  Cbmpare  the  way 
iawhidi4^>soMd  inHonterand  Herodolas  Hmply  to  mean  *  a  place*  (ml  ZmMu* 

31.  gait]  Narks:  Here  used  metaphorically,  fur  proceeding  in  a  business. 

32.  proportions]  £u:k:  Contingents,  as  in  Hen.  V :  I,  ii,  137  and  304. 

33.  subjeet]  See  I,  i,  73.  That  this  b  used  abeolntely,  see  Ltart  IV,  vi,  107, 
*  see  bow  the  subject  quakes.' 

35.  For]  Tm  OTiALD  {Sh.  Rest.  p.  7)  shrewdly  conjectured  •  our  bearers;'  it  accords 
with  the  regal  style,  and  the  same  mLsprint  of  '  for '  for  our  occurs  in  Ff  in  I,  v,  I5d 
'we'll  shifter  ground  * 
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so  HAMLET  [ACT  1, 8C  il 

Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 

Farewell,  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Cor.  \ 

>    In  that  and  all  things  will  we  show  our  duty.  40 

JCin^.   We  doubt  it  nothing;  heartily  &rewelL — 

{ExiUHt  ValHmand  and  CameUus, 

j8.    O/}  **^>*iV>i  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  40.    Cor.  Vol.J  Volt  Ff,  Rowe-», 

Wub.  Jen. 

</{7<2/<'^]y«faa^Qq,GIo.4.  re-  41.  iiiutkii^'\mm»tkmgT^tU9mtt 

lat^  Q,.  Sing.  i.  Pbpe  i. 

aUem.'l    aUcw.    Johiu.    Jen.  [Eseant..]  Exit...  F,F,F .  Om. 

White,  KUy.  mlltw.  [Give  then.  Coll.  Qq. 

(MS).  

38.  dUattd]  Caloboott:  The  tenor  of  these  erticleii  set  ooi  at  huge.  CLaum* 
HON:  Aecording  to  Minsheu,  '  delate '  is  only  another  form  of  *  dilate/  meaning  '  to 
tpeak  at  larf^e.'  Compare  *defiu(ed'  and  *difitued.'  Bacon  nsca  *  delate'  in  the 
sense  of  •  carry,'  •  convey.* 

38.  nllow.]  Malons  says  Sh.  should  have  written  ttUows,  and  that  manj 
writen  fall  into  th»  error,  when  n  piwral  noon  fanmediately  precedes  the  verb. 
SmnNS  asserts  that  all  such  defects  in  Sh.  were  merely  the  errors  of  illiterate 
transcribers  or  printers.  CaI-DKcott  bohlly  maintains  that  Sh.  was  fully  justified, 
in  cases  like  the  present,  by  the  usage  of  the  best  scholars  and  wnters  of  the  time, 
and  gives  instances  from  Queen  Elisabeth's  Seneem,  and  King  James's  JteyKs  mmd 
CamUlb  9/  Si9tH»  Acmr,  from  Pnttenham's  Arit  «f  EmgHsJk  PottU^  and  Daniers 
Apologit  far  Rymt;  and,  further,  that  this  usage  was  proper  because  the  ear  abhors 
tlie  cacophony  of  an  accumulation  of  jj,  more  especially  in  poetry,  whose  prov- 
incc  is  to  please  the  ear,  nut  offend  it.  Kmght  says  that  the  use  of  the  plural 
verb  with  the  nominative  singular,  a  plural  genitive  intervening,  can  scarcely  be 
detected  as  an  error.  '  The  truth  is,  that  it  u  only  within  the  last  half  century  that 
the  construction  of  our  lanijuaj^c  has  attained  that  uniform  precision  which  is  now 
required.  ...  It  is  rcmarkaMe  that  tlic  very  commctitalnrs,  who  were  alw.ivs  ready 
to  tix  the  charge  of  ipiorancc  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar  upon  Sh.,  have  atimilted 
the  following  passage  in  a  note  to  3  ffm.  iV  by  that  elegant  mmlem  ncholar,  T. 
Warton:  **  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  pl.ny  c(lnlain^  many  satirical  stroket  against 
Hcywood's  comedy,  the  farce  of  which  are  entirely  lost  tu  those  who  have  not  seen 
that  comedy."  '  Elzb  ingeniously  suggests  that  'allow  '  may  be  in  tiie  subjunctive, 
and  TscHiscKWiTZ  roundly  asserts  that  It  is,  *  because  it  is  preceded  by  the  idea 
of  comparison  implied  by  **  than,"  which  in  Old  English  and  Anxlo-Saxun  usualhr 
governed  the  subjunctive.'  Abbott  gives  this  a.s  an  instance  of  confuiiiciM  uf  agree* 
ment  by  proximity  {  \  412).  For  many  instjinces  (which  lJVt:K  with  truth  >ays  might 
be  multiplied  without  end)  of  apparent  lack  of  agreement  between  (he  nominative 
and  the  verb,  see  Abbott,  {  332  ei  seq. ;  Maek,  II,  i,  61,  and  Nam,  111,  ii,  194;  III, 
iil,  14. 

39.  daly]  Walkbb  {CrU.  i,  177):  Perhaps  tervieeg  at  any  rate^'dnty'  li 

wrong. 

41.  nothing]  Tscuii  :Hwnz :  Here  used  adverbially  and  like  someihimgt  a 
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ACT  1,  ac:  IL] 


HAMLET 


And  now.  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ?  42 
You  told  us  of  some  suit;  what  is't,  Laertes? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 

And  lose  your  voice  ;  what  wouldst  thou  beg,  Laertes^  45 

That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking? 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 

The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 

What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

iMtr.  Dread  my  lord,  50 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  jeturn  to  France, 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 


4a.  And\  Om.  g'76. 

45.  Aui'i  looif  yy,Vy 

47<  nativt\  moth-f  Hubicr  conj.* 

49.  it...to\  I0...U  Warb.  Han.  Johns. 


Ctp. 

50.  Dread  my]  My  dread  Qq .  Pope + , 
Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Cald.  CoU.  SlQg. 
Klly.    Afy  dear  Q'76. 


similar  ca.scs,  analogous  to  the  Greek  ftr/^h',  e.g.  Utjdhf  BUtirov  fioipav  r7rr6;fovToIa«t( 
Pofwvnur  .€schyl.  .^{^.tm.  [1384.  ed*  Klmnien].  CLabindon  cites  TigeifiJk  l^gklt 
11,  ii>,  104  ;  Cor.  I,  iii,  I II. 

42-45.  you  . . .  thou]  Abbott,  \  235 :  The  king,  as  he  riies  in  bis  profession  of 
•flection  to  Lacr.,  panes  firom  yom  to  /Ami,  tabseqiiaiUy  retimuig  to  yom,  [See 
Mmei,  V.  iU,  37.  Ed.] 

43.  CoLERIIxnt  (p.  151):  Thus  with  great  art  Sh.  introduces  a  most  important 
but  still  subordinate  cbaraaer,  first,  Laertes,  who  is  yet  thus  graciously  treated  in 
opoMquence  of  dM  aasbtance  ipvcn  to  dw  deetion  of  die  late  king's  bnther,  instead 
cf  hia  son,  bjr  Fotoniiis. 

47.  iMftd]  Warburton  could  not  conceive  what  this  line  means;  but  after 
chan^n^  *  head  '  to  Hood  he  pronounced  the  sentiment  just  and  pertinent,  and  the 
expres-Mon  •  extremely  fine.  For  the  heart  is  the  laboratory  where,'  &c.  &c.  Han- 
Mm  adopted  the  emendation.  Heath  (p.  522) :  There  b  not  oMire  natural  affinity 
and  strict  oonneetion  between  the  head  and  heait,  diough  the  former  contrives  the 
means  by  wliich  the  purposes  of  the  latter  are  executed.  The  king  oonsiden  him- 
self the  heart  and  Polonius  tlie  head. 

47.  native]  Steevkns  :  The  head  is  not  formed  to  be  more  useful  to  the  heart, 
the  hand  i»  not  more  at  the  service  of  the  month,  than  my  power  b  at  your  father's 
service.  CALpnorr:  The  principal  parts  of  the  body  are  not  more  natural, 
instrMment.nl,  or  nece««.-iry  to  each  other  than  is  the  throne  natural  to,  and  a 
machine  acted  u|>m  and  under  the  guidance  of,  your  father.  Dkui;s:  'Native' 
exprewes  a  connection  that  b  congenital ;  *  instrumeotal,'  one  diat  b  mechanical. 
Clarrkimii  refers  to  IV,  vii,  181,  and  a  sfanilar  sense  of  'native*  in  Afft  tVtU^  I, 

51.  leave  and  favour]  CALnECOrr:  Your  kind  permission.  Two  substantives 
with  a  copula  being  here  used  for  an  adjective  and  substantive ;  an  adjective  sense 
«i  given  to  a  snlMlandve. 
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32 


HAMLET 


[act  t.  sc.  ii 


To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation. 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 

My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France  55 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King,    Have  you  your  father's  leave? — What  says  Polonius? 

Pol.    He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave 
By  laboursome  petition,  and  at  last 

Upon  his  will  I  seal  d  my  hard  consent ;  ^  6c 

I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.    Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;  time  be  thine, 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will ! — 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, — 


55.   itmanf]  tcwards  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt. 

57.  Two  lines  Ff. 
Poionius'\  Pollonius  F,. 

58.  Ht  hatk\  Hath  Q,Q,. 
/«rt/.]  I»rd:  FT. 

58,  S9-  xirrung...ptdH9m^  fy  Utbomr- 
tome  petition,  iVruHg  fr*m  mt  my  sUm 
leave  ;  Rowe  -r . 

58—60.  wnmg..MiutiU    Om.  FT. 

59.  11  f  lustl  at  the  last  Pope  + . 

62,  63.    be  thine. ..spenJ'\   is  thine. 


And  my  best  graces  :  spmd  Johns,  conj 

62.  thine,"]  (Mine;  Thcob.  Wtrin 
Johns,    tkinf  !  C.ild. 

63.  graces^  graces ;  Q'j^t  Rowe  +  , 
Fope,  Steer.  V«r.  ColL  White. 

[Exit  Laertes.  Anon.  conj. 

64.  HtuHlttt  a$td\  JUamUi,~-Kmd 
Warb. 

JM^— ]  tm     Rowe.  /mtu 
Qq*  /mmef  FT. 


53.  coroiimtion]  Staunton:  As  an  instuce  of  the  minute  attention  with  which 
the  finished  plajr  was  elaborated  fiom  the  early  sketdi,  it  may  be  notewoiihy  that,  in 

Qi,  the  motive  of  Laertes's  visit  is  said  to  be  his  desire  to  attend  the  late  king's 
funeral.  But  it  evidently  occurred  to  Sh.  that  the  acknowledgement  of  such  an 
object  was  as  little  consistent  with  the  character  of  Laertes  as  it  would  be  palatable 
to  the  living  nuNiareli,  and,  acoordingly,  in  the  angpiented  piece  die  reason  ghen 
by  Laertes  for  his  coming  is  more  coaxtier*Iike. 

56.  pardon]  Clarendon  :  Leave  to  depart.  So  in  III,  ii,  ^3.  It  is  eqmvaleni 
to  •  leave  '  in  Cynib.  I,  iv,  46,  and  3  J/rn.  VI :  IV,  i,  87. 

57.  Polonius]  Walker  (C>»/.  ii,  32) :  A  cnlic  who  should  suggest  that '  Polo 
nius*  was  a  oorruptioQ  of  ApMamm  woidd  perhaps  *make  mnch  laogb,*  as  Man 
Friday  says;  yet  I  know  not  that  it  is  more  strange  than  *Lsertes'  and  fifty  other 
similar  names  in  our  old  plays. 

63.  graces]  Caldecott:  May  the  exercise  of  thy  fairest  virtues  fill  up  thy  time, 
which  is  wholly  at  thy  command. 

64.  eouain]  Claundom:  This  word  was  used  to  denote  'uncle*  and  *anai,' 
*  nq>hew '  and  *  niece,'  as  well  as  in  the  modem  sense.  Compare  Tutetfik  A|pl/,  I, 
ill,  5,  where  it  means  'niece,'  and  III,  iv,  6S,  where  it  means  •  uncle." 

64.  and]  Warbi;rtoN  suggested  *  Kind  my  son,'  or,  as  we  now  say,  '  Good 
my  son,*  whereby,  Warburton  thinks,  a  pertinence  is  gained  for  Hamtet*s  reply, 
which  it  otherwbe  lades. 
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ACT  !•  ac  a.]  HAMLET 
Ham.  [AsuW]  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

>65.    [Aside]  Warb. 


33 
65 


65.  [Aside]  The  propiictf  of  this  *  aside**  which  was  first  marked  by  Warburton, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  every  succeeding  editor,  is  denied  by  Moltke  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  :  There  is  no  other  instance  in  Shal&espeare's  plays  where  the  hero  is 
tint  intvodaced  with  sndi  •  veiy  brief  loliloquy ;  seoondly,  no  one  plays  upon  words 
when  qiealdng  to  oo^s  sdf ;  thir%,  Sh.  invwriaUj  Mrikes  die  kqrnote  of  his  dnaus 
at  the  very  outset.  In  this  instance,  after  having  in  the  Brst  scene  made  us  take  sidei 
with  Hamlet  against  the  King,  and  after  having  still  further  fostered  this  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  one  and  dislike  for  the  other  by  the  King's  hypocritical  speech 
fioai  the  throne,  It  is  of  the  ntnuKtlapurtenee  that  this  opposition  between  the  two 
shoold  be  eaiphasiced,  and  that  Hunlet  himself  should  be  shown,  not  only  as  per- 
fectly awnre  of  \'.  him-elf,  hut  as  equally  determined  that  the  King  himself  shoold 
be  aware  of  it.    All  thcr^e  objects  fail  if  the  speech  be  spoken  aside. 

65.  kin  .  .  .  kindj  HA.N'MtR :  Probably  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  relationship 
so  conftised  and  blended  that  it  was  hard  to  define  it.  JoHMtON  supposes  *  kind  *  to 
be  here  the  German  word  for  aUV.  That  is, '  I  am  more  than  cousin  and  leas  than 
IWi.'  This  conjecture  SteeveNS  properly  disposes  of  by  requiring  some  proof  thai 
'kind '  was  ever  used  by  any  English  writer  for  (hiU.  lie  adds:  A  jingle  of  the 
sane  sort  is  found  in  Mother  Bomiie,  1594. ' —  the  nearer  we  are  in  blood,  die  fiir* 
dier  we  must  be  firoim  lore,  the  greater  the  iiiMidirM^is,  the  less  the  kimtbuu  mnst  be.* 
Again,  in  G»rMtu,  1561,  'In  kinde  a  father,  but  nut  kindelyncsse.'  .Vs  'kindf' 
however,  signifies  nature,  Hamlet  may  mean  that  his  relationship  bad  become  an 
uttnatural  one,  as  it  was  partly  founded  on  incest.  *  Kind '  is  used  for  nature  in 
^UL  Ckx^  Am*  6*  C3Sw.,  Rich.  11^  and  TU,  And,  So^  too,  we  have  •  IdndneiB,*  t.  <; 
unnatttnl,  in  ibiv.  II,  11,609.  BLujOWB  g^vcs  snhitantlally  the  bast  paiaphrsaet  « I 
am  a  little  more  than  thy  kinsman  (for  I  am  thy  step-son),  and  am  somewhat  less 
than  kind  to  thee  (for  I  hate  tlice,  as  In-ingthe  person  who  hxs  inccstuous!y  married 
my  mother).  SXEEVtNS  says  that  il  wa^  the  King  who  wa;»  '  less  than  kind  ;'  so  also 
does  Caloboott,  who  somewhat  darkly  interprets  (yet  Mowrly  quotes  it  approv* 
ingly) :  More  than  a  common  relation,  having  a  confusedly  aocnmulated  title  of  rela< 
tionship,  you  have  less  than  benevolent,  or  lc>^  '.ban  even  natural,  feeling;  by  a  play 
upon  '  kind '  in  its  double  use  and  double  sense — its  use  as  an  adjective,  signifying 
kenevoUnt ;  and  its  sense  as  a  substantive,  signifying  tutture.  We  have  '  unkind '  in 
diis  sense  in  Vm,  ^Ati,  904.  *  Snrdy,*  says  Knight,  *  Hamlet  applies  these  words 
to  himself.  The  King  has  called  him,  "  My  cousin  Hamlet."  He  '^ays,  in  a  sup 
pressed  tone,  '*  A  little  more  than  kin,'* — a  little  more  than  cousin.  The  Kini^  adds, 
"and  my  son."  Hamlet  says,  "  less  than  kind;" — I  am  little  of  the  same  nature 
with  yon.'  SiMGU  follows  Steevens  and  Cddceott  in  applying  these  words  to  the 
King.  *  By  *Me»diankbd>*  Hamlet  means  dS;pMwrw«rMMfJ«M«.  <*Going«N#^ 
('^ays  Baret,)whirh  gneth  cat  of  kinde,  which  doth,  or  worketh  dishonour  to  Mt 
iinJr.^d.  Degener:  /-or/iifnant." — Ah'carie,  K.  59.  Forlii^er"  says  Cotgrave, 
"  to  degenerate^  or  grow  out  of  kind,  to  differ  in  conditions  from  his  auncestors."  That 
Uss  than  kbiduA  out  of  kind  have  the  same  meaning  who  can  doubt?'  CoLUSM 
apdy  eitea  die  followii^:  *  I  wonld  he  were  not  so  near  to  ns  in  Idndred,  then  sure 
he  would  be  nearer  in  kindness.' — Rowley,  Search  for  3f<uuy,  1609,  sig.  B.  (re- 
printed for  die  Percy  Society).   Elze  calk  attention  to  the  fact  that  probably  in  no 
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34  HAMLET  [ACT 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ?  66 
Ham.   Not  so,  my  lord ;  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun. 

67.  i»]/««M(rAQq.  F,F^,Rowe-l>,  Jen. mite.  inA*f«mt» 

e  the  w«]  Cap.    f  th'  Sun  F,       Qq.    ith*  Sun         m  tkt  Sum  Q*7*. 

cdicr  wotlc  it  the  word  *ldiid '  ucd  10  frequently  and  m  unambiguously  as  in  7J^ 
JVagtdU  Gtriodiu.  Wian  and  HinaoN  follow  Steeveu,  Oadeooit,  and  Siofer 
in  referring  these  words  to  the  King.  The  former  panqphnictt  in  marrying  aqf 
mother,  you  have  made  yourself  something  more  than  my  kinsman,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  shown  yourself  unworthy  of  our  race,  our  kind.  COLEIUIX^S:  This 
playing  00  woidsBiay  be  attributed  to  naaycatHcawiiiodves;  as,  eidier  to  ancxa* 
bennt  acdvilj  of  mind,  as  in  the  bigher  comedy  of  Sb.  generally;  or  to  an  initatioii 
•f  it  as  a  mere  fashion,  as  if  it  were  said, — '  Is  not  this  better  than  groaning ?'— or 
to  a  contemptuous  exultation  in  minds  vulgarized  and  overset  by  their  success,  as  in 
the  poetic  instance  of  Milton's  Devils  in  the  battle ;  or  it  is  the  language  of  resent* 
ment,  as  it  familiar  to  every  one  who  hat  witncated  the  qnairelt  of  die  lower  orders, 
where  is  invariably  a  prnfusion  of  ptmning  invective,  whcnee,  pcrhapt,  nicknamet 
have  in  a  considerable  degree  sprung  up:  or  it  is  the  language  of  suppressed  passion, 
and  especially  of  a  hardly-smothered  personal  dislike.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
combine  in  Hamlet's  case ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  Fakmzr  is  right  in  suppos- 
ing the  equivocation  carried  on  in  the  expreasion,  *  too  mvch  i*  the  ton,'  or  ton. 

67.  I*  the  aun]  JOHMSON  :  A  proktble  allusion  to  the  proverb :  •  Out  of  heaven's 
blessing  into  the  warm  sun.'  FARMER  suggested  that  a  quibble  was  here  intended 
between  '  sun '  and  son.  Caldecott  :  Adopting  this  suggestion  of  Fanner's,  the  pas- 
tage  most  nean,  *  I  have  too  mndi  about  me  of  the  character  of  expectancy,  at  die 
same  time  that  I  am  torn  prematnrdyfirom  my  sorrows,  and  thrown  into  the  broad  glare 
of  the  sun  and  day ;  have  too  much  of  the  son  and  successor  and  public  staging  without 
possession  of  my  rights,  and  without  .1  due  interval  to  assunge  my  grief.'  But  a  closer 
observer,  (continues  Caldecott),  here  says :  '  One  part  of  Farmer's  suggestion  is  right , 
Hamlet  meant  tliat  he  had  not  pottmicn  of  his  rights;  hot  there  was  no  quibble; 
the  allusion  is  to  the  proverb  referred  to  by  Johnson,  which  means,  *  to  be  out  of 
house  and  home,'  or,  at  least,  to  be  in  a  worse  temporal  condition  than  a  man  was, 
or  should  be.  Thus  in  I.tar,  II,  ii,  168,  and  ' —  they  were  brought  from  the  good 
to  the  bad,  and  from  Goddcs  blessyng  (as  the  proverbe  is)  in  to  a  warme  sonne.'— 
Preface  to  Grfndal's  ProfiltAk  Doctrine^  155$.  And  again,  *  By  tuch  ait  he  thought 
to  have  removed  him,  as  we  say,  out  of  God's  blessing  into  the  warm  san.'» 
Raleigh's  Hist,  of  the  World,  1677.  His  being  deprived  of  his  right,  /.  his  suc- 
cession to  the  kingdom,  Hamlet  might  therefore  call  '  being  too  much  i'  the  sun.* 
KmcHT:  There  is  no  quibble.  His  meaning  is  explained  by  the  old  proverb. 
Staunton:  Hamlet  may  mean,  *I  am  too  mudi  in  the  way;  a  mote  in  the  royal 
eye ;'  but  his  reply  is  purposely  enigmatical.  DvcE  {jGim.  s.  v.  heaven's  benedictiom, 
&c.) :  The  provcrlnal  expression  alluded  to  by  Johnson  is  found  in  v.mous  authors, 
from  Heywood  down  to  Swift ;  the  former  has, '  In  your  running  from  him  to  me,  yee 
ruime  Oat  of  God't  blessing  into  the  waime  tunne.'— iKtfiigpKr  om  i^rviwrAr,  Woifcet, 
tig.  G  a  ver.  1598;  and  the  latter:  *L«rd  Sfarkisk,  They  tay,  maniagct  are  made 
in  heaven ;  but  I  doubt,  when  she  was  married,  she  had  no  friend  there.  Ntverout. 
Well,  she's  got  out  of  God's  blessing  into  the  warm  sun.' — Polite  Conversation, 
Dialogue  I,  Works,  vol.  ix,  p.  42J.    Ray  gives  as  its  equivalent,  Ab  equis  ad  asistos. 
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Quent,   Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off,  68 

68.   miffAuJ}  nighify  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt*  White,  Tsch.  nigkitikt  ColL  (MS). 

-^Fnmirkt,  p.  192,  ed.  1768.  HmiKMf  iadinet  to  Fanno's  suggcsdon,  and  adkut 
*Periiaps  there  is  the  further  mwming  implied,  that  he  finds  too  modi  nmshine 

of  ysX&tf  in  the  Court,  considering  what  has  lately  happened.'  In  Much  Ado^ 
II,  i,  331,  Beatrice  says  of  herself,  *  I  am  sun-burned,'  and  this  phrase  Hunter 
(L  250)  ingeniously  explains,  and  gives  it  a  signification  akin  to  the  present  passage. 
***To  be  in  the  sun,"  "  to  be  in  the  warm  sun,"  «•  to  be  tiin<bunied,"  werephiaies,' 
sqfs  Hunter,  •not  uncommon  in  the  time  of  Sh.,  and  for  a  ecntoiy  later,  to  capwn 
the  state  of  being  without  family  connections,  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life.  There  must  have  been  some  reason  for  this  association  of  discomfort  with  what 
is  generally  considered  comfort,  at  least  among  northern  nations,  and  this  reason  it 
found  in  the  old  English  version  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty*first  Pudm,  in 
which  occnis  the  panage,  <•  So  that  the  son  shall  not  bvxa  thee  by  dqr>iMMr  the  aoou 
by  night and  as  this  psalm,  in  the  earlier  Ritoals  of  the  Chnicih,  was  used  in  the 
Churching  of  Women,  it  followed  that  the  matron  who  was  surrounded  by  her  hus- 
band and  children  was  one  who  had  received  the  benediction  that  the  sun  should 
not  htm  htXf  while  the  unmarried  woman,  who  had  received  no  such  benediction,  came 
to  be  qwlcen  of  by  those  who  allowed  thensdves  to  use  tnch  jocular  expraKions  as 
one  "  still  left  exposed  to  the  burning  of  the  sun,"  or,  as  Beatrice  says,  "  sun-burned." 
When  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  revised,  in  the  rz'xgn  of  James  I,  the 
word  smite  "  was  substituted  in  this  verse  for  "  burn,"  probably  on  account  of  these 
ludicrous  associations ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  on  the  last  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
thb  psalm  was  left  out  of  the  service  altogether.  In  the  first  and  ori^nal  oseof  diJs 
|ihrase.  then,  it  denoted  the  state  of  being  unmarried;  thus  Beatrice  uses  it  It  then 
expanded  so  as  to  include  the  state  of  those  who  were  without  family  connections  of 
any  kind ;  thus  Hamlet  uses  it.  It  cxp;iniicd  still  wider  and  included  the  state  of 
those  who  have  no  home,  and  thus  it  is  used  in  Lear,  II,  ii,  168.  And  it  seems  to  have 
cipanded  wider  stin,and  to  have  been  smnetines  used  for  any  species  of  deatilvtian,oi 
dirtrem,  or  eviL  Hamlet  therefore  means,  **  I  have  lost  father  and  mother ;  yon  heap 
upon  me  the  terms  'cousin'  and  'son,'  but  I  find  myself  forlorn,  with  none  of  the 
comforts  remaining  which  arise  out  of  the  ch.^rities  of  kindred."  '  Ingenious  as 
this  explanation  of  Hunter's  is,  it  applies  with  more  force  to  the  phrase  used  by 
Beatrice  than  to  that  wed  by  Hamlet;  we  have  no  examples  given  ns  that  *  to  be  in 
the  sun '  was  ever  Hbm  nnderatood,  and  for  it  we  must  tidce  Hunter's  wunppotted 
avsertion.  NICHOLSON  {N.  &*  Qu.  2$  May,  1867)  thus  paraphrases:  Ham.  toms 
off  the  King's  quer)'  with  an  apparently  courtly  compliment, — N.iy,  my  lord,  I  zm 
too  much  in  the  sunshine  of  your  favour,  where  I  show  but  as  a  shadow  (too  much 
im  I  in  that  sunshine  which  I  detest) ;  deposed  by  you  as  lieir  and  soooessor  to  th« 
thnne  on  which  by  God's  providence  I  was  placed,  I  am  now  gone  to  iht  world; 
instead  of  being  in  clouds  and  rain,  amid  sorrow  and  teais  for  my  dead  fitther  and 
king,  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  marriage  festivities  and  carousings.  Mobkri  Y 
thinks  the  proverb  may  have  meant  that  a  person  loses  all  special  advantages,  and 
« ledueed  to  l^jht  and  sunshine^  whidi  are  die  common  inheritance  of  all. 

68.  nighted]  For  Uie  general  mle  that  paitid|)ies  formed  ftvwi  an  acyecthre  mean 
'nttde  of  (the  adjective),'  and  derived  ftnm  a  noun,  mean  *  endowed  with,  or  like 
(the  noun ),'  see  Abbott,  {  194. 
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And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 

Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  vailed  lids  70 

Seek  for  thy  noble  fiither  in  the  dust 

Thou  know'st  'tis  common ;  all  that  lives  must  die. 

Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham,  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

QueeM,  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee?  75 

Ham.   Seems,  madam?  nay,  it  is;  I  know  not  seems, 
*Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath, 

No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye,  80 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief, 

70.    vaiM]  veyUd  F,F,.   veiled  Fj  77.  good  mother^  cooU  mother  Q,<^- 

Fj,  Rowe  + ,  Jen.  cmid /mother  Q^<X. 

7t.  «MmN»M /]  Theob.  MWMM«,Ff,  7S.  s^emn\p3imA9KiJ^ 

Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  cmmumm,— ■  D^ce,  81.    ^^rrtVi/r] 'j|««jN»r  Pope  4- ,  Cap 

White,  Sta.    common  Qq.  82.    modes\  Cap.    moodes  Q,Q,Q,. 

/Aw]  /nv  F,FjF^,  Rowe +,  Cap.  Moods  FfQ^,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen.  Knt,  Coll. 

Jen.  Steer.  Var.  Coll.  Dyce  ii,  Hvds.  El.  Glo.-f . 

74.  i5r#f,]Qj.  i/^Q^QjQ,*  ii^:  shoun\  Steev.  Jhnves  F,F,. 
Ff,  Rowe,  Pope. 

77.    my  inky>\  this  mourning  Q'76. 


Jhews  FjF^,  Rowe + ,  Mai.  chapes  Q,Q,. 
Jhapes  Q4Q5.Cap.  Jen.Tsch.  Glo.  + ,  Mob. 


70.  vailed  j  Johnson:  With  cast-down  eyes.  Stkevens:  See  Mer,  of  Ven.  I, 
i,38. 

7a.  eomnum]  ^ymouii:  Point  thus:  'Thou  Itnow'st— 'tis  ooounon— «]1  thai 
liTe,'  u  €<,  *TIioa  knowest  th»  tivth^ — naj,  it »  known  to  all  men — it  it  *«  commoD 

proof.' 

74.  commonj  Caldecott  :  Similar  examples  of  frailty,  connected  with  such  an 
event,  are  the  tli&igi  or  oeeitii«nQe«  tint,  he  would  hnre  it  infeixed,  were  common. 
CLAmsNDON:  We  have  *  common '  and  ■paitlcnlar*  opposed  to  eadi  other  in  dw 

vcr)'  'lifficult,  and  probably  corrupt,  passage  of  2  Hen.  IV :  IV,  i,  94;  and  *parti6« 
ular '  opposed  to  'gcner.1l  '  in  Tro.  Cress.  I,  iii,  340.  Cot.ERIDGE:  Hereol)sen'e 
Hamlet's  delicacy  to  his  mother,  and  how  the  suppression  prepares  him  for  the  over- 
flow in  the  next  speech,  in  which  hu  duracter  if  more  developed  by  bringing  for« 
ward  his  aversion  to  externals,  and  which  betrays  hb  habit  of  brooding  over  the 
world  within  hiiD,  co>.i]>]ei1  with  a  prodigality  of  beautiful  words,  which  are  the 
h-ilf-cmlKxlyings  of  t)iMUL:ht,  and  nre  more  tbnn  thoui^lit,  and  have  nn  outness,  a 
reality  sui generis,  ami  yet  contain  their  correspondence  and  shadowy  affinity  to  the 
images  and  movements  within.  Note  also  Hamlet's  silence  to  the  long  speech  of 
the  King  which  follows,  and  his  respectful,  but  general,  answer  to  his  mother. 

81.  haviour]  For  a  list  of  dropped  prefixes,  see  Abhott,  \  460. 

8a.  modes]  Knight:  Mood  [of  the  QqFfJ  perhaps  here  signifies  sometlung 
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That  can  denote  me  truly ;  these  indeed  seem. 

For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 

But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show ;  8$ 

These,  but  the  trappings  and  tiie  suits  of  woe. 

IRng.   Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature,  Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father; 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound  «|0 
In  filial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow ;  but  to  persever 

S3,   denoli]  dettdte  Q,QjQ^-  detmiU  87.   Hamlet,']  Om.  Pope,  Han. 

90.    That\  TheY^. 

indeed'^  may  Pope.  lost,  lost  A»]  iUi  Fbpe,  Hao. 

S5.    wUhm\  WUhin  F,F,Fj.  Warb.  Seymour. 

/MtMAl]  pt^ti  Qq,  Qipw  Gun.  92.  imrtm\/«rr0ms  Q^Q,. 

87.    Two  lines,  Ff.  /erwwr]  f*tr/evere   Q  76.  F^, 

swtet  afid}  Om.  Seymour.  Rowe  +  ,  Jen.  Coll.  i,  £1.  White,  lluds. 

bej'onfl  the  mere  manner  of  {jricf, — the  manner  as  exhibited  in  the  outward  sadness. 
The  forms  are  the  ceremoniaU  of  grief, — the  moods  its  prevailing  suUenness  ;  the 
iktwt  iU  fits  of  passion.  HUMTBK  (ii,  217):  Moods  and  'modes'  form  a  various 
readiag  well  woitiijr  of  anention.  In  Q;,  in  snppoct  of  mmmA,  the  King  jut  before 
•aid  to  TIam. :  'What  mean  these  sad  and  melandioly  moods?'  Dycb:  Nothing 
can  he  plainer  than  that  Ham.,  throughoat  thil  ■peech,  is  dwelling  entirely  on  the 
oatward  and  %;^ible  signs  of  sadness. 

8a.  ahows]  Dycb  (ed.  2) :  I  once  felt  indined  to  adopt  tkapest  since  in  the 
diiidUne  after  fliii  we  hsve  *peiMth  skam*i  but  •y&rMtr' and*  shapes' would  he 
tautological.  [Mnr(>nt-r,  the  'show'  in  line  85  is  an  intentional  and  emphatic 
repetition  of  the  '  shows  '  in  this  line.  Ed.] 

85.  passeth]  Corso.n  :  The  older  form  pai>&elh ']  not  only  suits  the  tone  of 
die  passage  better,  hot  the  two  and  the  in  *paifer«low*  coming  together  are 
very  cacophoooos.  SEYMOini  (Ii,  144) :  Ham.  in  thb  aoene  is  impiadent,  fretful 
and  sarcastic:  cvcr\-  reply  is  in  contradiction  of  what  is  said  to  him.  It  is  not  till 
be  comes  to  this  line  that  he  is  actuated  by  tL-tnler  sentiment. 

87.  commendable]  Ci.arenoon  :  The  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  as  in  Cor. 
fV,  Ttl,  51.  On  the  second  in  Mer,  tf  Vem,  1, 1,  iii.  To  avoid  the  alexandrine, 
Abbott,  \  490,  accents  rommimtaMe,  and  scans  "Tu  sweet  and  |  command  |  able 
In  I  your  na  |  ture,  Hamlet.' 

87.  Hamlet]  TscHisaiwiTz :  The  names  of  persons  addressed  are  very  fre* 
qaently  not  counted  in  the  number  of  feet  in  a  vcn>e. 

9a  lost,  loat]  Stibvbns:  Your  father  lost  a  father,  i.e»  your  graadfitther,  which 
lost  grandfather  also  lost  his  father.  ARBorr,  {  246 :  An  ellipsb  of  *that'  (relative) 
before  the  prirticiplr,  '  That  father  (who  was)  lost,'  S:c. 

92.  obsequious]  Joh.nson  :  Referring  to  obsequies,  or  funeral  ccrcniunies. 
Steevens:  See  Tit.  And.  V,  iii,  152.  COLUIR  (ed.  2) :  In  Mer.  mves,  IV,  ii,  2, 
it  means  oisenmmi^  in  Mm.  far  Muu,  II,  iv,  28,  it  OMans  dutifiti. 

92.  persever]  GirroiiD  (Dyce's  Rtnarkit  &c,  p.  204):  So  this  word  was 
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In  obstinate  condolcmcnt  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief; 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven, 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient, 

An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd; 

For  what  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common 

As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 

Why  should  we  in  our  peevish  opposition 

Take  it  to  heart?    Fie!  'tis  a  fault  to  Heaven, 

A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  Nature, 

To  Reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 

Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 

From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 

•  This  must  be  so.'    We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 

This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 

As  of  a  father ;  for  let  the  world  take  note. 


100 


105 


95 


93.94.   is*€9tiru  Of\darau^€fi 
An  Q'76. 
94.   Vij]  Om.  Pope-f . 
96.    a  mintf]   or  miiute  Qq^  Cxp. 


Rowe-t-,  Jen. 


106.  •7%Kr...j0 'J  Quotation,  Popew 

107.  unj> m  ailing']  unavaUUlgHan, 

108.  /or  iet}  am/ Ut 


105.   corse]  €mi/e  Qq.    Cfat/e  Ft, 


Stcev.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly. 

105.    absurd]  ab/ur'd  F,Fj. 


andently  written  and  pronounced.    See  Abbott,  {  492,  for  list  of  words  in  which 

the  accent  is  nearer  the  beginning  than  with  us.  See  also  •  cdmplcte,'  I,  iv,  52; 
and  'secure,'  I,  v,  61;  'ploner,'  I,  163;  'inginer,'  III,  iv,  206;  'dbscure,' 
IV,  V,  207. 

93.  ooadoianeiit]  Heath  (p.  533) :  That  is,  self^condolemcnt,  nonrishing  oor 
own  grief.  GaoEcoTT  holds  it  to  be  merely  the  expressions  of  grief. 

95.  incorrect]  CaldecotT:  Contumacious  towards. 

98.  what]  For  the  relative  use  of  •  what,'  see  Abbott,  \  25a. 

99.  any  the  roostj  Franckb:  Compare  'any  the  rarest,'  Cymb.  I,  iv,  65;  and 
'one  the  wisest/  Hem,  VI H:  II,  iv,  48.  For  the  transposition  of  sdjective  phrases, 
see  ABBOITt  {4194/  VkI  Macb.  Ill,  vi,  48.    Clareni>ON  refers  to  Abbott,  \  18. 

99.  to  sense]  Caldecott:  That  is,  'addressed  to  sense;  in  every  hour's  occnr* 
rence  oflering  itself  to  our  observation  and  feelings.* 

104.  who]   For  instances  of  '  who '  personifying  irrational   antecedents,  see 

Abbott,  {  364. 

105.  till  be]  Abbott,  {{  184,  ao6:  •Till*  is  a  preposition,  and  'he'  is  osed  for 


107.  unprevailing]  Malo.ne:  Used  of  old  for  unavailing.  'He  may  often 
prevail  himself  of  the  same  advantages  in  English.'— Drydcn,  Essay  on  Dram. 
JPoetry.  Tkhuckwits:  Here  used  in  its  medical  sense,  like  the  Latin,  'pneva> 
lere,'  e.g.  prxvalet  contra  serpentium  ictns,  in  Pliny.  Clarendon:  See  Jiom,^ 
yiU»  III,  iii,  60,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  referred  to  Malone. 
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You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  tiuone. 

And  with  no  less  nobility  of  love  1 10 

Than  that  which  dearest  &ther  bears  his  son 

Do  I  impart  toward  you.   For  your  intent 

tia.  Um»d\  t&manb  FT,  Rowe,         iia.  yMU    For^you  Qq. 
Cald.Kiit 

109.  immediat*]  Stekvxns  lumng  Mid  that  the  crown  of  Denmark  was 

elective,  Blackstonk  (in  a  note  wUdi  b  not  given  among  the  other  notes  \ff 
him  in  vol.  xii  of  the  Sh.  Soc.^  agrees  with  him,  addini^:  Though  it  must  be 
customary,  in  elections,  to  paj  some  attention  to  the  royal  blood,  which  by  degrees 
produced  hereditary  saccenion.  Why,  then,  do  the  rest  of  the  commentators  so 
often  treat  Qandins  as  an  usurper^  who  had  deprived  young  Hamlet  of  his  right 
by  krirslup  to  his  father's  crown?  Hamlet  calls  him  drunkard,  murderer,  and 
villain  ;  one  who  had  carried  the  election  by  low  and  mean  practices;  had  •  Popp'd 
in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes — had  '  From  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem 
stole,  And  pot  H  in  his  pocket;'  but  never  hints  at  his  being  an  ttmrptr.  His  dis- 
content arose  from  hb  ancle's  being  preferred  before  him,  not  from  any  legal  right 
which  he  pretended  to  set  up  to  the  crown.  Some  regard  was  probably  had  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  preceding  prince  in  electing  the  successor.  And  therefore 
young  Hamlet  had  *the  voice  of  the  king  himself  for  his  succession  in  Denmark;' 
and  he  at  his  own  death  prophesies  that  'the  election  wonld  tight  on  Fortinbras, 
who  had  his  dying  vcdcc,'  conceiving  that  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  himself  had 
been  king  for  an  instant,  and  had  therefore  a  right  to  recommend.  When,  in  the 
fourth  Act,  the  rabble  wished  to  choose  Laertes  king,  I  understand  that  antiquity 
was  forgot,  and  custom  violated,  by  electing  a  new  king  in  the  lifetime  of  the  old 
one,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  calling  in  a  stranger  to  the  royal  blood.  Elzc:  It  is 
not  exactly  consistent  with  this  elective  character  that  the  queen  should  be  called 
'the  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state.'  Marshall  (p.  i6) :  Perhaps  the  com 
parative  youth  of  Ham.,  and  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  was  threatened  by  the  Nor* 
wegians,  were  the  reesont  which  induced  die  royal  cotmdllois  to  place  the  sceptrr 
in  the  hands  of  Qandins. 

no.  nobility]  Warbtotom:  BCagnitnde.  JOHMSON :  Radter^mamis^.  Hbatu. 
Eminence  and  distinction. 

1 10-112.  with . . .  impart]  Theobald:  The  king  had  declared  Hamlet  his  mi- 
mediate  successor,  and  with  that  declaration  he  imparts  as  noUe  a  love,  ftc.  Read, 
therefore,  •  mtKt  no  lese  nobility,'  &c.  HANicn  adopted  this  mggestion.  Johnson 
says  •  impart '  is  impart  myself,  commnnirate  whatever  I  can  bestow ;  and  Heath 
and  Capell  l)oth  approve  of  this  interpretation.  Mason  (p.  374) :  •  To  impart 
toward'  a  person  is  not  English.  Moreover  '  impart '  is  never  neuter.  Read,  there- 
fore, *  and  sA'iSf  no  len  nobility  of  love'  instead  of  *  xtHtk  no  less,'  &c. ;  or  else  read, 
'Do  I  my  part  toward  you'  instead  of  'do  I  impart.'  Delius  suggests  that  Sh« 
prob.-i!)ly  ret;arded  '  no  less  nohi!it>'  of  love '  as  the  o!);L-ct  of  '  impart,'  and  forg(^ 
owing  to  the  intermediate  clause,  that  he  had  written  '  -vith  no  less.'  Badham  {Cam- 
hidge  Essayst  1856,  p.  272)  believes  all  difficulties  removed  by  a  slight  transposition, 
thus: « And  with  nobility  no  less  of  love,'  &c.  The  nobility  that  he  grants  him  is 
that  of  heir-presumptive.  Dyce  pronounces  this  reading  of  Badham's  '  very  improper.' 
What  would  he  have  said  bad  be  seen  TscHlscHWm'S  reading,  which  substitutes  smi 
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In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire ; 

And  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain  II5 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen,   Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers,  Hamlet; 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us ;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.   I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam.  lao 

King,   Why,  *tis  a  loving  and  a  &ir  reply; 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforced  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart;  in  grace  whereof. 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to^y,  125 

113.  in  tViUenierg}  t9  IVUUnberg         119.  pray  tkee}  pray  ikfe  {Ash- 
Rowe4-,  Jen.  bee*s  Fkcs.).  prythet  F,.  pretkte  ¥JP^ 

114.  rrfroi^raJe]  n/ro-nn/ QJC^^.        /r/M/-c  F^.  Rowe.    pr'ytkee  Fopt^. 
tttrograd  Q^.    retrogarde  K^F..  I20.    Two  line*;  Ff. 

115.  bend\  beg  Anon.  MS.*  xai.    Why\  Om.  Q'76. 

118.  mother]  BrotMtrV^,  124.   i!9]«fHan.   m  Ritson. 
/mt]  iSMsr  Qq. 

for  'with,'  dMt  is,  /  »^  (as  in  Mer.  pf  Vm,  II,  ix,  68,  for  the  old  «y-wiM'), 
menning  assuredly  ?   Keigiitley  would  read,  *  Mitu  do  1  impart  toward  yon,'  Ac. 

113.  Wittenberg]  Malone:  The  university  of  Wittenberg,  as  we  learn  from 
Lewkenor's  Discourse  on  Universifies,  1 600,  was  founded  io  1502  by  Duke  Fred- 
erick, the  son  of  Emestus  Elector :  *  which  since  in  this  latter  age  is  growen  ftawaa 
by  reason  of  die  conbrovemes  and  diqwtations  diere  handled  by  Maitin  Lndier  and 
his  adherent^.'  RiTSON :  Sh.  may  have  learned  of  this  university  from  77ie  Life  of 
lacke  Wilton,  1504,  or  The  Hyslory  of  Doctor  Faustus,  of  whom  the  second  report 
is  said  to  be  *  written  by  an  English  gentleman,  student  at  Wittenl>erg,  an  university 
of  Germany  in  Saxony.'  BoswELL:  Or  from  Marlowe's  Doetor  FamtHS%  or  a  mul- 
titndeof  other  publications  of  that  period.  Elzb:  Sh.liadtOMnd  the /^mm  Hanlct 
to  some  northern  university,  and  probably  none  other  was  so  wdl  known  to  him  or 
to  his  audience  as  \Vittenl>erp. 

114.  retrograde]  Tschischwitz  :  A  word  borrowed  from  astrology.  WTien  the 
planets  were  retrograde,  that  is,  when  they  were  going  away  from  the  earth's  orbit, 
they  were  under  certain  ciiaunstances  hostile  to  human  plans. 

119.  Abbott,  \  456,  scam  this  line  either  by  reading,  *  I  prn  thee  stay'  as  one 
foot:  'I'  bciii!!  rciundnnt  n<;  far  as  sound  goes,  and  'pray  thee'  contracted  to 
prithee;  or  '  Wittenberg'  may  receive  but  one  accent,  as  coming  at  the  end  of  a 
line ;  as  '  Horatio,'  in  I,  i,  43,  or  '  Ophelia,'  V,  i,  230.    See  \  469. 

IM.  shall]  See  I,  tv,  35;  Math,  III,  iv,  57;  ASBOIT,  {  315. 

1 24.  to]  Steevens  :  Near  to,  close  to,  next  to,  my  heart.  Deucs :  '  To'  b  CQ»- 
oected,  by  attraction,  with  'sinilinc.' 

125.  drinks]  JuhnsoN:  The  king's  intemperance  is  very  strongly  impressed; 
•vcfything  that  happens  to  him  gives  him  occasion  to  drink. 
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But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell,  126 
And  the  king^s  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit  again, 
Ke-speaking  earthly  thunder. — Come  away. 

[Fiourish.    Exeunt  all  but  HamUL 
Ham,   O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 


126.  uU^teUU^mn. 

137.   rwinr}  wmtf*  Qq.  Ff. 

kravfns']  keauen  Q<iF^,  Rowe, 
Fope,  Tbeob.  Warb.  Johns.  Jeiu  Cald. 
Knt.  Cbll.  Sing.  El.  White,  Cun. 

hrMif\  bruit  Qq.    bruite  F,F,. 
1 28.    Jte  speaJkitigl  Hypheo,  F,. 
tptakiHg  Klly. 

Flourish.)  Om.  Ff. 

I!\i;;nt...]      l',\c;iiil.  M.inct 


Hamlet.  Ff. 

139.  SatMB  HI.  IVipe,  Han.  Waih. 
Jen. 

t99too  iolid\  too'too'Solid  Theob. 
Wait).  Cap.    t9o-t09  wtUd  Pope,  Dyce, 

Hui1>.  ioi\  ti>0  tcUd  Jen.  Codl.  i,  X>el. 
El.  White.  Hal. 

W/</]    /allied   Qq.  sullied 

Anon.* 


•37.  fOiiM]  WuxmooDt  The  ndtcal  tenae  of  the  woid  b  ahown  In  Flatt 

Deutsch  ruse,  rusie,  noise,  racket,  disturbance ;  Gemm  fWUScAem,  to  rustle,  roar,  tO 
(]o  thin^  with  noise  and  bustle.  Rausch  is  .1  fl.-irc-iij\  a  sudden  bKizc ;  the  s.ime 
word  IS  metaphorically  applied  to  excitation  from  drink.  Piatt  Deutsch  rutuk.  Old 
None  niw,  Outdi  roes,  tipsinen.  When  tnniferred  to  the  cognate  aeaat  of  a  fiill 
glaaa  or  hamper,  Eng^iih  ronMt  was  not  nnnatttrally  auppoaed  to  he  contracted  from 
i  arouse  (German  garaus)t  with  which  it  has  a  merely  accidental  resemhiance— 
House,  noise,  intemperate  mirth.    [Sec  I,  iv,  8.] 

127.  bruit]  See  Alacb.  V,  vii,  22.  Staunton  :  This  plainly  unports  not  simply 
a  deep  draught,  tmt  the  accompanunent  of  aome  ontcry,  similar,  perhaps,  to  oor 
*  Up,  hip,  hurrah  !* 

129.  too  too]  Nares  pointed  out  the  intensive  effect  of  this  reduplicatirjn,  ;,'iviiig 
instance^  from  HoHiished  and  Spenser,  and  adding  that  it  is  common.  Halliwkll 
{SA.  Soe.  I'tip^rs,  1844,  i,  39)  showed  that  '  too-too'  is  a  provincial  word  recognized 
fay  Ra^t  and  explained  hy  him  as  meaning  *  very  well  or  good,*  and  that  Wabum  a 
few  years  afterwards  says  it  is  '  often  used  to  denote  exceu^ig,*  In  proof  •  that  too- 
too,  as  used  by  our  early  ivritert,  is  one  word,  df noting  "  fxcffdin^IyT  an./  fhijf  if 
9ught  to  be  so  printed^  Halliwell  gives  from  the  poets  twelve  instances,  from  Ski  Itun 
down  to  Hudibras,  and  refers  to  over  thirty  other  passages  where  the  plua^e  is 
bond,  extendii^  from  /Vmmv  amd  Cauandra  to  Young's  iKgplf  Thoughts.  [After 
all,  Halliwell  did  not  so  print  it  in  his  edition.]  HuNTsak  doubts  if  this  reduplica* 
lion  be  emphatic.  It  appears  to  him  to  have  been  in  sense  neither  more  nor  less 
than  toe,  and  he  cites  many  instances  from  prose  writers.  Palsgrave,  he  adds,  has 
beside  ^mtmeht  tO'Httle,  &c.,  U  JSs  «s«aI,  ^  I9 great,  to  t9  UiHe^  if  i»  smaff,  answering 
to  /ar  trx^  iro^  peu,  far  trap  trap  grant,  par  trap  trap  petit.  The  pronunciation 
wa^  to<>-to6.  xs  appe.ars  by  this  line  of  Constable's:  'But  I  did  too-too  inestimable 
wey  h(.T.'  That  the  phmse  w.xs  used  with  intensifyinj;  iteration,  WlftTl".  thinks  is 
clear  from  instances  like  the  present,  and  from  the  similar  iteration  of  other  adverbs 
and  adjectives  in  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's  day.  For  instance :  *  Thy  wit  doat 
mt  stm  stiff  man  hanncs  to  finde,'— Sidney's  Areadtett  n>  P*  225,  ed.  1603;  *  WUle 
he  did  live  far,f,irvtii^  all  disorder, — lb.  v,  p.  430;  < —your  lesson  is  Far  far  tmi 
long  to  learne  it  without  bocke,' — Attropkel  and  SteUa,  St.  56^  p.  537  ;  '  Slop  you 
4* 
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Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew !  130 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 

His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughterl   O  Godl   O  Godl 

133.  MiMw]  Q'03.  ammm  QqFT,         132.   O  Gad  I  O  GMlf]  »  Gtd,  (7*/, 

R  mtt  Pope,  Jen.  Q,Qj.    d  God,  God,  Q^.    O  God,  God, 

$df'SkuigkUr\  /tale  Jlamgkter      Q,.    O  God!  Godl  Jen.  EL  Glo.'f, 

Qq.  Mob.   Om.  Q'76. 

my  mouth  with  still  still  kissing  me,' — lb.  St.  81,  lb,  p.  547;  'Even  to  thy  pure 
and  most  most  loving  breast,' — Sh,  Son,  110.  In  any  case  the  compound  epithet 
Bint  have  originatad  ia  die  frequent  iterative  »e  of  the  word.  Stadmton  diinki 
that  the  present  instance  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  HaIMt»elI*s  rale.  Here 

the  repetition  of  too  is  not  only  strikingly  beautiful,  rhetorically,  but  it  admirably 
expresses  that  morbid  condition  of  the  mind  which  makes  the  unhappy  prince  deem 
all  the  uses  of  the  world  but '  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.'  IIalliwell  nulcs 
that  hb  copjr  of     reads  <toatoo^*  with  the  hyphen. 

129-159.  COLEHIOGK:  This  tadium  vita  is  a  GOaimon  op|ir«mon  Ott  minds  cxst 
in  the  Hnmlet  mould,  and  is  caused  l)y  disproportionate  mental  exertion,  which 
necessitates  exhaustion  of  bodily  feeling.  Where  there  is  a  just  coincidence  of 
external  and  internal  action,  pleasure  is  alwajrs  the  result ;  but  where  the  former  is 
deficient,  and  the  mind*t  q)petency  of  the  ideal  is  undiedced,  realities  will  seem 
cold  and  unmoving.  In  such  cases  passion  combiaca  itself  with  the  indefinite  alone. 
In  this  mood  of  his  mind  the  relation  of  the  appearance  of  his  father's  spirit  in 
arms  is  made  all  at  once  to  Hamlet:  it  is — Horatio's  speech,  in  particular — a  perfect 
model  of  the  true  style  of  dramatic  nairativei  the  purest  poetry,  and  yet  in  the 
most  natural  language,  equally  remote  from  the  inkhora  and  the  plough. 

129.  solid  flesh]  Mohkrly:  The  base  affinities  of  our  nature  are  ever  present 
to  Hamlet's  mind.  Here  he  thinks  of  the  body  as  biding  from  us  the  frohness, 
life,  and  nobleness  of  God's  creation.  If  it  were  to  pass  away,  silently  and  sponta- 
neously, Uke  the  mist  on  a  mottntala«ride,  or  if,  cuitain^Uke,  we  might  tear  it  down 
by  an  act  of  violence,  it  may  be  that  we  aboold  see  quite  another  prospect;  at  any 
rate,  the  vile  things  now  before  us  would  be  gone  for  ever. 

130.  resolve]  Stf.evens:  This  means  the  same  as  dissolve.  Narks  cites:  «I 
could  be  content  to  resolve  myself  into  tears,  to  rid  thee  of  trouble.' — Lyly's 
Et^hus,  p.  38.  CALOflOOTTt  *To  thaw  or  resolve  that  which  b  frosen,  regela' 
B«ret*s  Ahearie. 

132.  canon]  Theobald  first  pointed  out  that  this  did  not  rcfer.to  a  {)icce  of 
artillery,  but  to  a  divine  decree.  HtJNTER  (ii,  218) :  This  is  an  unhappy  word  to  use 
hete.  I  fear  the  truth  is  that  the  noise  of  the  cannon  in  the  King's  speech  was  still 
ringing  in  the  Pbet*s  ears.  Gsant  WMin  ( Tke  Galaxy^  Oct.  1869) :  Here  and  in 
Cym.  Ill,  iv,  77-&>,  there  is  a  particular  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  specific  pro- 
1  ibition  of  suicide  by  Divine  law.  Sh.  may  have  known  the  Kiblc,  as  he  knew  all 
o'.ber  things  in  his  day  knowable,  so  much  better  than  I  do  that  I  may  not  without 
presumption  qu^ttion  what  he  says  with  regard  to  iL  Bitt  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  sudi  specific  prohiUtioB.  '^cmxMmiiKiu{Skmka^tar^tEn0mU^ai»d 
Use  of  the  Bible,  p.  149) :  Unlcss  it  be  the  Sixth  Commandment,  the  < canon'  must 

be  one  of  natural  religion. 

132.  slaughter]  Corson:  The  ending 'Or  of  'slanghier*  shoiud  be  read  «>  a» 
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How  weaiy,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  worid  I 

Fie  on'tl  O  fiel  'tis  an  unweeded  garden  135 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely.  That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead  I  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two ; 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr ;  so  loving  to  my  mother,  '  14U 

133.  wary]         Qq.  Qq.   murfy  tMfJ^ji, 

134.  Sffm]  SeemeQ<\.  SetmaJ^^  137.  «MM  *  <ltr]  €0m*  tktU  Qq, 
Seems  F^F^,  Rowe,  Ca!d.  Knt,  i.  Pope. 

135.  J-u  on't!  O  Jie!\  Om.  Q'76.  138.         fttw /]  Theob.  ii.    not  two, 
O  /U]  oA  fie  Qq.  Cap.  Jen.      QqFT.    mttm^r-  Rowe'l-  (— Warb.), 

GI0.  +  .    ai>#,/rF.F^    OkJttY^  Jen. 

I'ope-f .  139,  140.    t/iat..jatyr .'I  Om.  Q'76. 

136.  grots\  gro/e  Q,Q/^.  140-    ^''O"']  /^'''^  QaQjQ*-  ^J"'* 

137.  mmtfy.    THai}  mttrdy  Oai  QJFJ^JF^ 

iataaal  extra  ijrllable.  And  eTeff7 reader  woald  feel  the  want  of  the  leoond  'O,*  oa 
which  to  dwell  before  ottering  *  God '  with  a  strong  aspiration. 

135.  O  fie]  Elze  :  In  F,  the  emph  itic  iterntion  of  exclamations  is  very  frequent, 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  pathos  of  the  actors.  CoRSON:  'Ah,'  of  the  Qq,  does 
not  express  the  feeling  of  the  speaker  so  well  as  the  *  Oh '  of  the  Ff. 

135.  gafden]  Coksom  (p.  10) :  There  thoald  be  no  comma  after  *  garden/  aa  the 
relative  clause  is  not  used  simply  as  an  additional  characterization  of  an  unweeded 
garden,  but  a^;  an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole  characterisation— an  important  dis* 
tinction  that  should  be  made  in  pointing. 

137.  SMfely]  Completely.  See  Maei,  IV,  iii,  152.  HimKms  Observe  how 
Hamlet's  brooding  melancholy  leads  him  to  take  a  moihid  pleasure  in  making  tUnga 
worse  than  they  are. 

140.  Hyperion]  Farmer  {Essay,  &c.,  p.  37,  note,  ed.  ii)  says  that  tliis  name  is 
used  by  Spenser  with  the  same  error  in  quantity.  CalliECOTT  adds,  that  not  only  did 
oar  old  poets  totally  disregard  the  quanti^  in  Uiis  instance,  but  the  moderns  also  have 
made  it  altogether  subservient  to  their  convenience;  and  quotes  MiTFORD  as  saying 
that,  '  Spenser  lias  Tr>]e,  Pyiades,  Caphireus,  RrrtSan.'  Gascoigne,  in  his  Ultintum 
Vale:  '  Kind  Erato  and  wanton  Thalia.'  Gray,  in  his  Progress  of  Poetry:  •  Hyperion's 
march  and  glittering  shafts  of  War.'  CLARENDON  :  Sh.  always  accents  the  antepe* 
uh  of  the  name  of  this  god,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  tun,  as  in  Homer's  O^^s^^ 
i.  8.  Abbott,  |  501 :  A  trimeter  couplet,  with  an  eztn  syllable  [si^yr]  on  the  first 
trimeter.    It  might  almost  be  rc^jarded  as  separate  lines  of  three  accents. 

140.  to  a  satyr]  Matzner  (ii,  289) :  The  comparison  of  one  object  with  anothci 
becomes  the  expression  of  the  relation  thereto  in  a  qualitative  or  quantitative  regard. 
The  eb|ect  introduced  by  t»  forms  the  measure  for  the  comparison.  CtJUtEHDOWt 
60  in  Cymh.  Ill,  iii,  26,  and  Ham.  I,  v,  52;  III,  i,  52. 

140.  satjrr]  Warhtrton  (followed  by  White)  thinks  that  Pan  is  here  meant, 
the  brother  of  Hyperion,  or  Apollo.  Elze  says  he  does  not  know  what  authority 
Waibnnoa  Ims  "tat  this  relationship,  wl  tch,  mweovcr,  cannot  be  referred  to  bete 
beomte  of  the  iadefinile  aitide,  * «  sa^.'  [Blae  foigds  that  Pen,  as  well  as  Apollo^ 
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That  he  might  not  bctcem  the  winds  of  licaven  141 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember?  \vh)-,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  apf>etite  had  grown 

By  wliat  It  led  on  ;  and  \-et,  within  a  month, —  145 
Let  me  not  think  on"t, —  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman!— 
A  little  month  !  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  follovi  d  my  poor  father's  body, 

141.    titii^ht  not  biftefm^pcrmitleii not  145.    month, — ]     month,  QaQ^Q^' 

Q'76,  Kowe,  Pope,  Warb.  wou/J  not  moneth,  Q^.  month  ?  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope. 
let  ^en  Theob.  i.    might  not  let  itn  146.   omV]  Cm.  Pope  +  . 

Theob.  ii,  Han.  Johns.  Cap.  Jen.  147.    mM$tk/]  Rowe.    mm/A  Q;Q|- 

bfteem'\  Mai.   /W^^-w^  Qq,  Bo«.  month.  Cl<^^.    month:  Q'76.    month  f 

9deme  F,F,.   beteen  \\.    betwcH  F^.  Cap.  Stecv.  Var.  Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  Sing. 

parmU  Soittbern  MS.  (ap.  Coll.).  Dyce,  El.  Sta.  Whhe.  Hnds.  mtnA^ 

143,143.   Heavfn...why^QnL,^lh,  Ff,  Glc-f ,  Mob. 

143.  remember  ?\  Rowe.  rmea^tr,  ere]  Q'76.  ^er  Rowe^ 
Qq.    remember:  Ff.  Pope,  Han. 

wtmld]  /kmU  Qq.    ufed  to  tA«es'\jSkoes  F,.  Jittes  Qq,  F, 

Q*76.  F,F^,  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob. 

144.  increase}  encrea/e]:\t\¥y  Cap.  I48.  folUm  d}  Rowe.  followed  <^ 

145.  <?«</]  Om.  Pope +  .  Ff,  Johns. 

was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  but  his  objection  on  the  score  of  the  indefinite 
article  is  sound.  Ed.] 
141.  beteem]  Stebvbns:  This  word  oocon  in  Golding's  Owd^  1587,  and  fron 

the  corresponding  I.Atin  word  {fttgnatur^  bk.  x,  line  157)  must  necessarily  mean,  to 
xwtichsafe,  deign,  permit,  or  suffer;  'Yet  could  he  not  beteemc  The  shape  of  anie 
other  bird  then  egle  for  to  seeme  ?'  Nares  :  Spen.ser  uses  it  in  the  same  sense :  '  So 
would  I  (said  tb*  enchanter),  glad  and  laine  Betecme  to  yoii,diis  swofd.'.— A»rRr 
Queaut  II,  viii,  19.  Also  in  Mid.  N.  D.  I,  i,  131.  Collier  (ed.  i) :  In  thb  pas* 
sagei  from  Mid.  N.  D.,  the  word  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  being  the  provincial 
word  teem,  which  is  still  used  for  f'otir  out  in  the  norlh  of  England.  MOBE&LY* 
Here  it  is  used  causulively :  *  He  wouUl  nut  allow  it  to  be  beseeming.' 

147.  or  ere]  MXtzner  (iil,  446) :  A  strengthening  of  Ae  notion  of  time  is  given 
by  tvtr  (der,ere),  (comp.  Gcrm.je],  which  in  this  case  usually  preserves  the  old 
form,  or.  Thus,  A'///;'^  jfohn,  IV.  iii,  20,  and  V,  vi,  44.  CLARENDON  :  See  TVm/. 
I,  ii,  II,  and  line  183  of  this  scene.    Also  A/acb.  IV,  iii,  173,  or  Abbott,  {  131. 

147.  shoea]  Incleby  (N.  Qu.  a  Feb.  1S56)  finds  an  inappropriateness  and  an 
ineongnuty  in  Hamlefs  making  the  antiquity,  or  wear  and  tear,  of  his  auithei's 
shoes'  the  measure  of  her  grief,  and  accordingly  suggests  shows  for  'shoes.*  Com- 
pare line  S2,  where  '  shows  of  grief  is  dcfmed  by  Hunter  to  be  '  nvnirning  apparel,* 
nay,  by  Hamlet  himself,  to  be  '  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.'  What,  then, 
are  tlw  sAowm  with  which  Gertrude  followed  her  husband's  body  to  the  grave  hut 
•customary  suits  of  solemn  black?*  What  were  her  Niobe*s  tears  out  *th'  fruitful 
"iver  in  the  eye?'  Wli.-it  were  thc^c  but  the  *  forms  and  shows  of  grief?'  Let  the 
text  be  tlnis  ])arn]>lira-t'<l.  '  I?efi>rc  my  mother's  mourning- weeds"  (2  //en.  V/) 
were  worn  t  ut,  -lie  doilcd  them  for  the  wedding-gear.    Oh !  wicked  speed,'  &c. 
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like  Niobe,  all  tears ; — w  liy  she,  even  she, — 

0  God !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,  150 

Would  have  moum*d  longer, — married  with  my  uncle. 

My  Other's  .brother,  but  no  more  like  my  &ther 

Than  I  to  Hercules.   Within  a  month  ? 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes,  [  5 ; 

149.   ttari;—-Mhy\  Sieev.    4!Mm,  Knt,  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Sta.  Ktly. 

»*/  Qq.    Uares.    Why  Ff.    Uan—'  152.   but^  Om.  Pope. 

i*'i/Rowe  +  .  153.    Ilerculfs.']  I/erculfs,  Q(\. 

even  shf,]  Om.  C^.  month  i']   Kf  {Moneih  f  FJ. 

ija    O  God]  O/feaveHYWKtmt-^,  mmHA,              Jen.  Ktly.  mtnikt 

Qpk  Steer.  Var.  Cild.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly.  Rowe+.  moneth,^^,  month:  The  rest. 

151.  with  my^  with  mine  Yt^Rsmc-i-,  155.   iVt]i/Ff,  Rowe,Cald.  Knt,Sta. 

ISOl  discourse  of  reason]  JOHNSCW  (iMnT.) :  Oittmne.  The  act  of  the  under- 
itudtng,  by  which  it  passes  from  premises  to  consequences,  GiFFORD  (note  on 
Maaiager's  Unnatural  Combat,  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  148,  ed.  1813) :  It  is  very  diffi- 
odtto  dctemtne  the  precise  meaning  which  our  anceitoiri  gsm  to  disewrut  or  to 
JiHiagiinh  the  line  which  separated  it  from  muMS.  Peihaps  it  indicated  a  more 
ii|Mi  deduction  of  consequences  from  premises  than  was  supposed  to  he  effected  by 
reason ; — but  I  speak  with  hesitation.  .  .  .  Whatever  be  the  sense,  it  frequently 
appears  in  our  old  writers,  by  whom  it  is  usually  coupled  with  reason  or  judgemetU, 
which  kst  would  seem  to  be  the  more  proper  word.  ...  *  Discourse  of  reason '  is  so 
poor  and  perplexed  a  phnoe,  that  [in  Hmm*  I,  ii,  150]  I  should  dismiss  it  at  once 
for  what  I  bdiere  to  be  the  genuine  reading:  '  di<>cour>e  and  reason.*  BoswxLL: 
The  text  may  be  supported  by  numerous  examples.  Tlie  very  same  phrase  is  used 
in  Trt.  6*  Cress.  II,  ii,  116.  In  the  preface  to  Davys'-s  Reports  :  '  And  this  idea  1 
hare  conceived  of  him,  not  out  of  mine  own  imagination,  or  weak  discourse  of 
reaion;'  and  Savilte*s  Tadtos's  Agrieoks^  1591,  242:  <Agrioola,  thoi^h  braaght 
np  in  the  field,  upon  a  natural!  wit,  and  discourse  of  reason,'  cap.  ix.  Hamlet  him- 
self explains  the  phr.ise  in  IV,  iv,  36.  Caldecott  adds,  Olh.  IV',  ii,  153, 'dis- 
course of  thought.'  Singer  (ed.  2):  'Discourse  of  reason'  means  ratiocination. 
Brutes  have  not  this  reasoning  faculty,  though  they  have  what  is  instinct  and  memory. 
HasUct  opposes  the  diuursivt  power  of  the  intellect  of  men  to  the  Instinct  ol 
bmtes.  Dyce  ( Gloss.)  cites :  *  There  was  no  discourse  of  reason  strong  enough  to 
diaert  him  from  thinking  that  he  was  betrayed.' — A  JV^-etmieail  History  of  oxn 
Tints,  &.C.,  p.  34.  1627. 
151.  with]  Sec  AuBcxrr,  g  194. 

154.  nnrighteotts]  Badham  (p.  382)  x  The  Queen's  tears  were  not  vari|^eoas, 
tMt  enty  way  dne;  and  though  it  may  be  uigedthatthqr  werehypocritica],we  leua 

Bothin<;  of  the  kind  from  Sh.;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  where  there  was  so  much 
thai  deserved  to  be  called  by  the  worst  names.  II, unlet  should  be  made  to  select 
SQch  a  tnde  as  the  mere  feigning  of  sorrow  as  something  most  unn^htcous.  I  have 
Ktde  doobt  that  Sh.  wrote, « moitf  mtdtightioia  teats.* 

■$$•  flttthing']  Hudson  t  This  refers  to  the  redness  of  the  eyes,  caused  by  what 
Sh.  elsewhere  calls '  eye-offending  brine.*  ClARENlX)N :  To flmsh  b  still  used  tranxf- 
tivdjfi  nesning,  to  ftll  with  water 
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4t  HAMLET  [ACT  I,  sc.  u. 

She  married.  Oh,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post  156 

With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  I 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good ; — 

But  break  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue  I 

Enttr  HoKATio,  Makcilijds,  mtd  Sernakdo. 

Hor.    Hail  to  your  lordship ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well ;  160 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor.    The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 
Havt,    Sir,  my  good  friend;  I'll  change  that  name  with  you; 


157.  incest uous^  nuefiiom  Qq. 

158.  eannot\  canmot  F^. 

159.  break  my\  QqFit'jFj.  breaks 
IHJf  F*^!  ct  Oct. 

Marcellus,  and  Bernardo.]  ...m. 
Bamardo  Q'76.  Barnard,  and  Mated* 
lus.  Ff. 

160.  Scnn  nr.  Pope^f , 


i60b  161.  /...4w>tir(^.]  One  line.  Qq, 

Jen. 

161.  Horatio, — J  Thcob.  Horatio^ 

dol  Om.  Q'76. 

162.  Two  lines.  Ff. 

163.  Two  lines.  Ff. 


155.  galled]  CLAmKMDON:  That  is,  aore  with  weeping.  Compare  Rieh,  HI, 
IV,  iv,  53 ;  and  Tro.  and  Crm.  V,  iii,  55. 

157.  dexterity]  WARnVRTON's  idea  that  this  means  simply  'quickness'  also 
occurred  to  Walker,  who  (tV/V.  ii,  242)  says:  '  I  tannot  help  susi>ecting  that  Sh. 
wrote  ceUrt/y.'  'Surely not,'  says  Dyc£  (cd.  2).  Clakenuun  pronounceii  in  favour 
of  uitrityt  not  adroHiuUt  as  in  i  Ifm.  IV:  II,  ir,  s86.  TiCHlSCKWm:  To  «qf 
that '  dexterity '  means  celerity,  involves  an  intolerable  pleonaon  when  connected  with 
'wicked  speed.'  Sh.  had  clearly  in  mind  the  Italian  destretza,  which  contains  tho 
idea  of  deceit,  and  conse4uently  of  a  haste  or  of  an  artifice  which  is  morally  wrong. 

158.  cannot]  Clarendon:  Observe  the  double  negative  so  frequent  in  older 
Enj^lish  writefs.  The  latest  instanee  of  it  w«  have  noticed  in  any  careful  writer  b 
in  Congreve's  Love  for  Love,  iv,  4.    [See  III,  ii,  I90.] 

159.  heart]  Corson  :  '  Break'  is  a  mbjunctive,  not  an  imperative,  and  'heart' 
is  a  subject,  nut  a  vocative. 

159.  tongue]  TscHlsCRwm:  Observe  well  that  Hamlet  is  forced  hy  his  piety 
to  maintain  this  silence  in  presenca  of  the  coiutleit  mnAr  mlt  eirmm^nm^  even 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost.  It  is  not  until  his  heart  really  breaks  that  he 
breaks  this  silence  also,  and  gives  Horatio  permission  to  proclaim  what  has  happened. 

160.  well]  Collier  (ed.  2)  :  The  (MS)  omits  '  well.'  It  spoils  the  line,  and  is 
not  tun  surplusage,  for  how  was  Hamlet  thus  eariy  to  know  whedier  Horatio  were 
*  wdl*  or  not  [CoIUer  omits  it  in  his  text.] 

161.  forget  myself]  Seymoiir  (il«  147):  This  may  mean:  *0r  I  have  lost  the 
knowledge  even  of  mysel/* 

163.  change  that  name]  JomiSOli :  I'll  be  your  servant,  you  shall  be  my  friend. 
CALOBOOTTt  That  is,  reciprocally  use:  I'll  put  mfuM  on  an  exact  levd  withyov. 
Halliwell:  Hamlet  maaw  that  he  will  change  the  name  Horatio  has  given  hia* 
self,  that  of  poor  servant,  to  good  friend;  or  perhaps  as  Johnson  explains  it. 
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And  what  make  you  from  Wittenbeis.  Hoiatio? — 
Marcellus?  165 
Mitr,   My  good  lord, — 

Hitm^  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.— [72?  Ber^   Good  even* 
sir.— 

But  idiat,  in  &ith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg? 

Hot,  a  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord 

Him,  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so,  170 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself ;  I  know  you  are  no  truant 
But  what  is  your  affiur  in  Elsinore  7 

165.  Mart§timf\  Qip.   MaretUus.  168.   m  ftUOf]  Om.  Q'tA. 

QqFf.    Marcellus  f — Rowe  +  ,Jen.  169.  good  my'\  my  good  (^"jb. 

166.  l0rdf-^'\  Rowe.  lord.  QqFf.  170.  hear'\  hcare  Qq.  katu  ii, 
Urd—  hrdt  Ktlj.   Urdf  Oun.  Rowe,  Knt,  Sin^'.  White. 

167.  you.   Good  rvm,tir.']       yem,  Vfl.  jumi^]  my  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Glo.'t-. 

(jood  eum/ir)  QJ^^Q^.   you  {good euen  Ija.  mnlir'\  take  Y ^¥  V ^. 

fir)  Ql.  you  :  good  men  Jlr.   Ff  [even,  make  ii  truster\  be  a  witnt/t 

[To  Ber.]  White,  Gun.  Hudi.        174-   Elsinore}  £l/M$MmQ<i. 
Om.  the  rest.  Elfenour  F.F.F^  Cap.   El/moon  F,. 

tptnl  momi^f  Han.  Warb.  Eltinoor  Rowe+ . 

168.  vnbi/]  Om. 

164.  mahe]  Johmbon  :  A  &mUiar  phnw  for,  9Fkai  mrtytm  doing  f  Smraiat 
See  Am  Ym  Like  It,  I,  i,  31.  Naus:  Veiy  freqaently  used  by  Sh.   See  Ham*  XI, 

ii.  264.  TscHiscHWiTZ :  It  still  corresponds  with  '  machen,*  in  oorfllinseof  COUr^ 
tcous  greetinjj:  'Was  machen  Sic?'  Keightlev  {Expositor,  p.  286):  I  suspect 
that  here,  and  in  a  following  line,  and  in  II,  ii,  266,  we  should  read  '  make>>'  with 
aa  eUipne  oT  ht.   The  aaswen  seem  to  indicate  it 

167.  even]  Johnson  :  There  is  no  need  of  Hanmei's  ehange.  Between  the  Hrst 
and  eighth  scene  of  this  act  a  day  must  pass;  and  how  much  of  it  is  over  there  is 
nothing  to  determine.  The  King  has  held  a  council.  It  may  as  well  be  evening  as 
morning,  Stsevsns:  The  change  might  be  justified  by  I,  i,  174.  Tykwhitt: 
Good  even  or  dm  was  the  nsoal  salntatioa  from  mmm,  the  moment  that  good  morrotb 
became  improper ;  from  the  course  of  the  incidents,  precedent  and  subsequent,  the 
day  may  here  be  well  supposed  to  be  turned  of  noon.  [See  Kom.  Jul.  II,  iv, 
98.J  White  {Sk.  Scholar ^  p.  409) :  This  is  addressed  to  Bernardo,  whom  Hamlet 
doe*  not  recognize. 

tja  hear]  Dycb:  The  next  line  proves  the  reading  of  Ff  to  be  erroneous. 

HWTER  (ii,  219) :  The  reading  of  the  Ff  is  better,  even  if  it  had  not  the  effect  of 

obviating  the  disagreeable  recurrence  of  the  sounds  'hear  and  'ear.f    CoRSON  also 

thinks  the  Ff  more  euphonious. 
171.  that]  For  Imtancei  of  *that'  used  for  jstel,  see  Asbott,  {  377 ;  and  I,  48k 
173.  tnaater]  For  instances  of  sufExes  appended  to  nouns  for  the  pntpose  of  df> 

niiyii^  the  ifents,  see  Avaorr,  1 443;  also  I,  v,  163 ;  III,  iv,  206. 
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HAMLET 


[act  I,  sc.  iL 


We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart.  175 

Hor.    My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 

Havi.    I  pray  thcc,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student; 
I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.    Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.    Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  !  the  funeral  baked-raeats  180 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 


175.  t9  drink  dtep\  for  to  irimkeC^. 
kerf  to  drink  Q'76. 

ITJ.  I  pray  tiue\  I  pre  thee^l^.  I 
fretket  Oa,  Cun.   /  prytkee  F,.  / 

Jen.  Sta. 

Uudent^JludUttt  Q,Q^. 


178.  see\  Om.  Qq. 

179.  follow'd']  follorotdK^^  OUd. 
White.  foUowtk  ¥Jef  \, 

1 8a  fitmerml  kakta-Memts]  fitment 
Mtd-mMti  Ktly. 

181.  inarriagt  UMa'\  marri^ 
tables  Kily. 


177.  pray  thee]  Corson:  This  reading  of  F,  suits  the  required  dcliberaleiieH 
of  the  expression  better.    There  is  an  earnest  entreaty  meant. 

180.  bakedoineats]  C0LUK8 :  It  was  anciently  the  general  custom  to  give  a  cold 
entertainment  to  BHMiraen  at  a  fiiiient.  In  ^Qslant  ooitnties  lliia  |motioe  is  cootinned 
among  the  yeomamy.  See  The  Tragifm  Hklmrie  of  the  Faire  Valeria  /  /  ondcn, 
1598:  *  Ilis  c<>rpcs  was  with  fiinenill  pompe  conveyed  to  the  church,  and  there  sol 
lemnly  enterred,  nothing  omitted  which  necessitie  or  custom  could  claime ;  a  sermon, 
a  iattqtuit  and  like  obicrratioas.'  Again,  in  the  old  romance  of  Syr  £egore,  no 
date:  < A  great  fuUe  would  he  heide  Ujpon hfa  qnena  movnynge  day, That wm 
buryed  in  an  abbay.'  Malone  :  See,  also,  HaywardPs  Life  and  Raigne  of  JCinig 
Henrie  the  Fourth,  1599.  p.  135:  'Then  hee  [King  Richard  II]  was  oliscurely  in- 
terred, — without  the  charge  of  a  dinner  for  celebrating  the  funeral.'  DouCE:  This 
pnctiee  was  certainty  borrowed  from  the  emta  foraHt  of  the  Romans,  alluded  to  In 
Juvenal's  5th  Satire  and  in  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  consisted  of  the 
offeriii;^  of  a  small  plate  of  milk,  honey,  wine,  flowers,  &c.  to  the  ghost  of  the 
deceased.  In  the  North  this  feast  is  called  an  arvai  or  arvilsupper  ;  and  the  loaves 
that  are  sometimes  distnbuted  among  the  poor,  arvai-iread.  John  Addis,  Jim. 
(A'  6*  Qu.  9  Feb.  '67)  cites  an  appetite  passage  from  Massinger :  •  The  sane  rose* 
maiy  that  serves  for  the  funeral  will  serve  for  the  w^edding.' — OU  Law,  IV,  i. 
TscrnscirwiTZ :  This  is  one  word.  See  Qiaucer  {Cant.  Tales,  v.  344):  'With 
outen  bake  mete  never  was  his  house.'  The  combination  of  a  funeral  and  a  m^r- 
risge  feast  contained  notliing  repugnant  to  the  ancient  Nordiera  mind.  At  the  end 
eA  cap.  14  <rf  f^kuff^t  Sa^,  it  te  related  that  Fridiiof  prepared  a  sumptnons  feast, 
to  which  came  all  his  followers,  and  thereupon  was  held  the  funeral  fcxst  of  Hring 
the  King,  and  likewi-^e  the  marriage  feast  of  Frithiof  and  Ingilwrg.  Here  in 
Hamlet  what  was  so  abhorrent  was  that  the  widow  should  have  married  so  quicklj. 
CLABSHDOit:  We  have  *bakemeats'  in  Gen.  xl,  17. 

182.  met]  TscHiscHwiTZ :  Note  how  averse  Hamlet  afterwards  u  to  Idlliiig  his 
•dearest  foe,'  his  uncle,  lest  he  should  send  him  to  heaven. 

182.  dearest]  The  notes  of  Horne  Tooke,  Sinc.i  r,  Caldecott,  Dycb,  and 
Craik  oVi  this  word  are  given  in  foil  in  Rom.  tSr'  ^ul.  V,  iii,  32.   Tooke  derived  il* 
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ACT  I.  SC.  ii.J 


HAMLET 


49 


Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio !  183 
My  &ther, — methinks  I  see  my  fiither. 
Hfff,   O  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.         1 8$ 

Hot,   I  saw  him  once ;  he  was  a  goodly  king. 
Ham,   He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 


:83.  Or  ever  I  had\  Ere  I  had  er>er 
Y\,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  Dyce  i,  White. 
Ert  ever  J  had  Coll.  Sing,  ii,  £1.  Sta. 

184,  185.     ^fy...1vhere\   One  line, 
Steev.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 
184.  faiker,—^  father l-'Glo.-¥* 


185.  0  where']  Qq,  Ckp.  Jea 
Mai.  Steev.  Cald.  Sing.  i. 

186.  187.    he...He\  a..^  Qq. 

187.  />r]/fvmTheoh.i. 

m  aa,'\  i»  0tt:  Ff.  im  tf/r.... 

KUy. 

188.  I»kmif\  IJhould  F,F,F^,  Rowe. 


tiro  eppoaite  neaniiigs  from  the  ringle  Anglo-Saxon  word  dtriam^  to  huitt  thence 
dcriTiag  our  word  dear not  cheap  (when  the  season  deretkUbt  crops,  causing  n 

dearth) ;  hence  what  is  not  cheap  is  precious,  valued  ;  whence  comes  the  secondary 
meaning  of  dVar  —  beloved.  In  this  passage  *  dearest'  has  reverted  to  its  original 
meaning  of  hurtful^  misehievomt.  ThU  plausible  derivation,  or  rather  explanation, 
of  tke  two  distinct  and  contrarjr  meaningt  of  the  word  has  been  followed  bjr  Ricb- 
anLson  in  hb  Dictionary,  and  by  the  odd.  above  named,  except  Cnuk,  who  detected 
Tooke's  error  in  tracing  the  word,  in  both  its  meanings,  to  one  root,  by  showing 
that  the  word  dear  »  high-priced,  precious,  beloved,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  deire,  dure^ 
i^e,  from  the  verb  dtfrtm  or  ^nnt,  to  hold  dear,  to  love.  Craik  thus  explains 
Ibe  different  tenses  whidi  the  word  Mnmess  notion  prapcilj  faiirolTed  bi  it  of 
ieve  baviqg  first  become  generalized  into  that  of  a  strong  affection  of  any  kind, 
thence  passes  on  into  that  of  such  an  emotion  the  very  reverse  of  love,  or  as 
Claxcnix>n  concisely  states  it :  '  dear '  is  used  of  whatever  touches  us  nearly  either 
m  love  or  hate,  joy  or  sorrow.  MXtznkr  (i,  196)  gives  a  list  of  two  hnndred 
and  tluity'fiTe  words  whidi  had  originally  dilferent  forms  (and  of  cooite  diflbrent 
meanings),  but  which  now  are  found  in  only  one  form ;  among  them  (i,  206)  is 
dear,  with  the  different  original  forms  pointed  out  by  Craik.  See  *  dear  soul,'  III 

a,  58. 

183.  Or  ever]  Corson  (p.  10)  prefers  the  text  of  Ff  sa  better  soiting  the  re* 
qunA  ddiberateness  of  the  expresdon.  See  line  147. 
185.  where]  For  a  list  of  monosyllables  freqncntly  pronounced  as  disqrllablcs, 

see  Walker,  I  Ws.  136,  and  Abbott,  {480. 

185.  mind's  eye]  Jknnt.ns:  Thus,  'Z/tfi^iilfuficv  roif  dfifiaat  Tf/c  ^I'xvc- — i 
JE^aU  9fSt,  Ctement,  cap.  19.  StsBVBMS:  Stt  0/  L.  1426.  Also  Chaucer, 
ifM  »/  Zemet  TaU  pine  454] :  •  But.if  ft  were  with  eyen  of  his  mynde.'  Mauhib  : 
See  Soitn.  113,  1 

188.  I  shall]  Stkevkns:  According  to  Holt,  Sir  Thoma^^  Samwell  proposes: 
*£ye  shall*  as  more  in  the  true  spirit  of  Sh.  Dot;cE  (ii,  204)  pronounced  the  emen- 
dation el^ant,  and  addaced  1  Corinth,  ii,  9,  yet  confe&^ed  that  the  car  would  fail  to 
perceive  the  force  of  it. 

S  o 


HAMLET 


[ACTI.IC.ii. 


Hor,   My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight 

Htm,   Saw?  who?  19O 

Hor.   My  lord,  the  King  your  fethcr. 

Ham,  The  King  my  father* 

Hot.   Season  your  admiration  ibr  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear.  195 

Hot.   Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night. 


190.  Saimf  fBtfof]  Sam^w^f  Qq, 

El.  White.  Saw  who  f  Q'76,  Sing,  ii, 
Dyce,  Coll.  ii,  Sta.  Del.  Ktly.  Hud*. 
Saw!  whom  f  Johns.  Coll. (MS). 

198.  Seatm1Ii0r(^T6. 

/or\    ha    0^76,  Tlieob.+ 
(-Han.). 

193.  oMm/]  attmtiut  ^^^^^^f 
Fbpe'f.Slm. 


193.   may]  Om.  Pope-f. 
I9J.    marvel]  wonder  Q'76. 

For  Cotf  s  love,]  Fray  Q'76. 
GotTs]  Gods  Qq.  Heauem  Ff, 
Rowe-f,  Odd.  Knt 

F.KjK^,  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Han. 
Warb.  Cap.  Jen.  Cald.  Knt.  El.  waist 
MaL  Steev.  Var.  Tich. 


190.  who]  Collier  (ed.  2):  Noiwiihstatiding  the  (MS),  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Sb.  did  not  write  *who.*  Clarkndon:  Sh.  very  generally  uses  who  for 
the  Mcnsalive.  Dycb  {Remarh,  ftc.,  pw  305) :  The  right  pnnetvatioa  is  donblleM 
<Saw  who?'  {i.e.  whom);  nor  do  I  recollect nqf  performer  of  Hnm.  who  under* 
Hood  the  words  Viut  as  a  single  question;  no  patise  of  astonishment  was  made 
between  '  Saw '  and  '  who '  by  the  two  Kembles,  Kean,  and  Young, — none  is  made 
by  Maoeady  sad  the  younger  Kean. 

19a*  Samoa]  Johnson  t  That  is,  ttmper  it.  Clakkndon:  As  in  I,  iii,  81 ;  II, 
I,  28;  III,  ii,  199;  and  Mer.  of  Ven.  IV,  i,  197. 

192.  admiration]  Clarendon:  Astonishment,  as  in  III,  ii,  311,  and  Rev. 
Kvii,  6. 

193.  attent]  Claedoion:  This  only  ocean  in  one  cdier  pamge  in  Sh.i  Fai' 
eUs,  III  (Gower),  1 1.  Spenser  uses  it  as  a  substantive:  *  And  kept  her  diecpe  with 

diligent  attent.'—/''.  Qu.  vi,  9,  37. 

193.  may]  For  the  various  shades  of  meaning  in  which  atm,  mmy^  mi^kt^  arc 
used,  see  Abbott  {\\  307-309).   See  I,  iv,  51. 

t95.  Qod*a]  WHiTBt  The  cooibraiity  of  the  Pfto  die  statute  3  Jae.  I  is  so  eoof 
non  in  this  play  that  hereafter  it  need  not  be  noticed. 

198.  vast]  MaloNS:  By  waist  is  meant  nothing  more  than  middle.  So,  in 
Manton's  MaUcotUent^  1604 :  <  'Tis  now  about  the  immodest  waist  of  nighty  i.  e. 

midnight   Again,  in  T%t  Pttntan^  1607 :  «  ere  the  day  be  spent  to  ±e  girdled 

Sea  Mlnahea's  DUt,  16171  *Watiy  midtUe,  or  gifdle-steed.*  CoLUtt:  «Vast'  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  Tempest,  I,  ii,  327,  where  <  vast  of  alg^'  means  the  vaeaney 
or  aatf  of  i^t,,aad  the  phraie  here  means  the  silent  vacancy  of  midni|^  To 
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ACT  I.  sc.  u.]  HAMLE  T  51 

Been  thus  encountered.  A  figure  like  your  fiither, 

Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe,  900 

Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemn  march 

Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them;  thrice  he  walk'd 

By  their  oppress*d  and  fear-surprised  eyes» 

Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  they»  distill'd 

200.    Armed  at  potnt'\  Arm'd  at  all  By  them  thrice  Ff,  Rowc. 
foinis  Ff,  Kowe  + ,  Jen.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.         203.  fear-turfrued'^  Hyphen,  FU 
Djce  i.  El.  Whkt^  Hvds.  904.   kit]  this  Q^Q,. 

ra/-«-^]  Qq»pea  Q,Q,.    Cip  dijtiird]q     <*''>?«V'</ Q,Q,Q^ 

•pea  QXju  Cap  m  Pte  Ff.  Cap  ape  ieytiTdF,.  deyi,7rdh\,  Knu  beJlilFd 
(^76.  bt-UUTd  Rowe.    bestilTd  Caid 

aoa.   glQUty  by  tlum:  thrice^  Jlately:  4mI£0*4/ Con.u(MS). 

take  wast  of  in  the  sense  of  waist,  or  middle  of  a  person,  b  to  impute  mere 
tautology  to  Sh.,  instead  of  the  fine  meaning  of  deserted  emptiness  and  stillness  of 
midnight.  Wum :  Perhaps  we  should  read  wattr.  But  in  either  case  the  sense 
remains  th«  taiiMy— the  dead  void;  and  *T«st*  seems  to  hare  been  nsed  snbitantiTely 
ia  diis  Mine  bgr  Sli.,  if  not  fay  liit  oontemporariea.  CiAMMDOft:  It  here  meant 
eoipluiCH;  the  tine  when  no  living  thing  is  seen.  We  have  it  also  in  the  sense  of 
•n  empty  space  in  fVimt.  Tale,  I,  i,  33.  •  Wast,'  i.  e.  '  waste,'  is  in  origin  the  same 
word  as  '  vast,'  and  has  the  same  sense.  There  is,  of  course,  an  easy  pun  on  wait' 
•ad  waist,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  Sh.  meant  to  nuke  one  in  this  plnee. 
aoo.  at  point]  See  AM.  IV,  iii,  135. 

aoi.  Appears]  Clarkk:  This  qwech  diowt  notably  Shakeqieeie's  me  ol  tne 

past  and  present  tenses  in  narration. 

204.  distill'd]  Knight  [See  Text.  Notes]  :  To  stt/l  is  to  fall  in  drops     they  were 
disMdved, — separated  drop  by  drop.   *  Almost  to  jelly.'   Coluer.  (AWm,  &c.,  p. 
413):  Ncitlier  •  distill'd*  nor  AtttUrit  can  be  satislaclory;  bat  it  ia  apparent  that 
'besdird'  of  F,  was  a  misprint  for  bfchilPd.    Bernardo  and  Marcdiiis  were  almost 
chilled  to  jelly  by  their  apprehensions,  '  the  cold  fit  of  fear '  having  come  powerfully 
upon  them.    Dycs  {Notes,  &c.,  p.  135) :  Is  there  not  something  strange  in  5uch  an 
expression  as  •  human  bodies  ckHUd  almost  to  jelly  by  fear  ?'    (I  doubt  if  the  verb 
$titt  (to  ftH  in  drops,  melt)  ever  was,  or  conld  be,  used  with  the  angaienlativc  prefijr 
Ir.)   According  to  the  Qq,  they  melted,  dissolved  almost  to  jelly  with,'  &c.    A  pas- 
sage of  Claudian  {De  Sexto  Cons.  Hon.  v,  345),  '  li'|uefactaquc  fnlt^tire  cuspis  Can- 
dait,  et  subitts  iluxere  vaporibus  cnses,'  is  thus  rentlered  by  Addison,  •  Swords  by 
the  Ughtning's  subtle  force  distilFd*   Singer  (ed.  2) :  So  aho  in  Sylvester's  Du 
MarUu  (ed.  4,  p.  764),  *  Melt  thee,  distill  thee,  tnme  to  wax  or  snow.*  CoLUaa 
{ed.  2) :  Jelly  beoomet  jelly  only  by  being  '  bechill'd ;'  and  when  it  is  argued  that 
•diitill'd'  may  mean  melted,  it  is  forgotten  that  Horatio  does  not  say  that  his  com- 
rades were  mrUed  to  'jelly,'  for  jelly  is  no  longer  jelly  when  melted,  but  that  they 
were 'bediill'd  to  jelly;'  it  is  jelly,  because  it  has  been  'bechill'd.'    Besides,  Sh. 
acvernes' distill'd'  (often  as  it  occnrs  in  his  plays)  as  melted,  tint  as  extracted; 
sadcfttfaidus  very  tragedy,  and  in  dlis  very  Act,  he  speaks  of  a  'leperous  distil- 
■sent'  as  procured  by  distillation  from  •  Curse<l  hebenon.'  Therefore  we  feel  morally 
coiain  that  Shakespeare's  word  here  was  <  bechill'd.'    Bailby  (i,  47)  dissents  from 
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HAMLET 


[act  I.  sc  fi. 


Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,  205 

Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.  This  to  me 

In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 

And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch ; 

Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time. 

Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good,  310 

The  apparition  comes.   I  knew  your  father ; 

These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.   My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 


205.  the  act  o/}  tJkeir  Q'76.  /*' 
tffei^  of  Warb. 

207.  yh...^/]  They  did  impart  in 
dreadful fecrejie,  Q'76. 

909.    IVkere,  <w]   IVhere  as  Q'76. 


Wheretu  QqFf. 

210.    thtng^  thing;  Fl. 

311.   apparmoH'\    Apparifion  Q,<> 

213.    watch'd"]  watch  Q,Q,. 


Collier  on  physical  grounds,  'Solids  cannot  be  chilled  into  j^clatine.'  '  It  is  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  liquids  (and  liquids  only  of  a  certain  description )  to  be  cooled 
down  into  tiiat  treimdom  rabstanoe.  Hence  the  true  reaiding  seems  to  stare  ns  is 
the  face :  "  whilst  they  diuoh^d  MmoA,**  tic'  '  It  may  deserve  mentioning  that 
when  the  chillin;^  effects  of  any  passion  arc  chiefly  in  view,  it  is  the  blood  which 
is  usually  described  by  Sh.  as  the  seat  of  the  refrigeration.'  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Sh.  has  several  times  vsed  die  word  *  thrill'  to  eiqircss  the  elTect  of  tenor. 
Bailey  sngnfesls  '  a  plaorible  reading/  so  he  says,  for  the  present  passage  t  *  while 
the>'  both  thrilPd'  '  Or,'  if  the  prefix  6e  should  be  prefixed,  we  might  read  'while 
ihcy  hefhriirtl.'  Hudson:  '  DistilTd  (meaning  to  fall  in  drops,  to  melt)  is  a  very 
natural  and  fit  expression  for  the  cold  sweat  caused  by  intense  fear.  CoRSON  :  '  Be- 
stird '  seems  to  be  used  as  a  strong  form  of  *  still'd,*  as  the  next  line  shows.  I  gel 
no  meaning  out  of  '  distill'd.* 

205.  act]  Johnson:  *Fear'  was  the  cause,  the  active  cause,  that  'distill'd'  them 
by  the  force  of  operation  which  we  strictly  call  or!  in  voluntan,-,  nnd  f>(nt>er\n  invol* 
untary,<7^r»/j,  but  popularly  call  act  in  both.    TSCHISCIIWITZ :  Here  used  like  the 
Ijatin  aclm,  and,  like  it,  is  passive,  not  active.  Compare '  fertur  magno  mons  impio 
\im  aetu* — Virc;il ;  so  also  the  Italian  a/to. 

207.  dreadful]  For  adjtrtivis  which  have  lM)th  an  active  and  a  passive  meaning, 
see  Abbott,  \  3.  Thus  •  sensible,'  I,  i,  57  (also  passive  in  Afacb,  II,  i,  36) ;  •  pUus- 
ive '  (passive),  I,  iv,  30.    See  also  Walxkr  {Crii.  ii,  78).  . 

907.  impart  they  did]  Clabkndon  :  This  inveision  gives  formality  and  solemnity 
to  the  speaker's  words. 

209.  time]  Francke:  After  this  word  and  is  omitted  by  aiyndeton.  See  also 
Lear,  I.  i,  51. 

214.  speak]  Stkevsrs  has  a  long  note  to  prove  that  tflis  is  the  emphatic  word 
here,  and  not  *yoa.'  *By  what  partienlar  person,  dieiefore,  an  apparition,  whidi 
exhibits  itself  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  tuged  to  speak,  was  addressed,  conld  be 
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Hor.  My  lord.  I  did, 

But  answer  made  it  none ;  yet  once  methought  215 
It  lifted  up  it  head  and  did  address 


of  no  consequence.    Be  it  remembered  likewise  that  the  words  are  not  as  lately  pro- 
Bounced  upon  the  stage:  "  Did  nox. you  speak  to  it?'" 

ai6.  It  bMd]  Ckaik  (Note  «m  Jmi.  On.  I»  B,  124) :  The  word  U»  doc*  m*  | 
ucear  m  the  anUiorized  tnuul*doa  of  the  Bible;  it  is,  however,  found  in  Sh.  There 
is  one  instance  [the  only  one,  according  to  Rolfk,  where  it  is  not  sp>elle(l  it's,  with 
an  apjstrophe]  in  Meas.  for  Afeas.  I,  ii,  4.  But  the  most  remarkal)le  of  the  plays 
in  this  parucular  is  probably  IVint.  TaU;  where  in  I,  ii,  151-158,  we  have  as  many 
as  three  instmnces  in  a  single  qpeech  of  Leootes;  again  in  I,  ii*  a66,  and  III,  iii. 
416.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  following  instances  in  F,  of  the  use  of  it  in 
possessive  sense,  where  we  now  use  Us:  IVint.  Tale,  II,  iii,  1 78;  III,  ii,  lOI ; 
AVm/  John,  1 1 ,  i ,  1 60,  1 6 1 ,  1 62  ;  Lenr,  I ,  iv,  235  [bis)  ;  the  passage '  that  nature  which 
contemnes  it  origin,'  in  Lear,  IV,  ii,  32,  ii  Mtitt  Ff;  biil<2^  kaa  AH  and  Q,  U.  There 
is  also  one  pamfe  in  onr  English  BiUe,  Ltoii,  xxv»  5»  in  whidi  the  teadfaig  of  the 
original  edition  is  « of  it  own  accord.'  The  modem  reprint*  give  '  its.'  [Rolpi 
adds:  In  the  Geneva  Bible,  1579,  we  have  'it  owne  accorde,'  in  Acts,  xii.  10.] 
Trench  {Lmgiisk  Past  and  Frcsent)  doubts  whether  Milton  has  once  admitted  iu 
tmo  BarmtUtt  Zm#,  *althoiigh,  when  that  was  composed,  others  fiequently  aUowed 
it*   Bat  he  docs  use  it  oocasicmally,  #.  g,  *The  mlad  is  its  own  plac».'— >Ar. 

Lost,  i,  254;  and  *  falsehood  .  .  .  returns  Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.' — lb.  iv, 

813.  [RoLFE:  See  also  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  106.]  Generally,  however,  he 
avoids  the  word,  and  easily  does  so  by  personifying  most  of  his  sulislantives;  it  is 
onlf  when  this  cannoC  be  done  that  he  lelnctantly  accepts  the  serviees  of  flie  little 
farvenu  monosyllable.  Bacon  has  frequently  his  in  the  neuter.  Trench  notices 
the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  its  in  Rowley's  Poems  as  decisive  aj^ainst  their  ;^cnuine- 
ness.  The  modem  practice  is  the  last  of  three  distinct  stages  through  which  the 
language  passed,  as  to  this  use  of  iU,  in  the  course  of  less  than  a  century.  Fim, 
we  have  ku  senring  for  both  masculine  and  neuter;  secondly,  we  have  hii  restricted 
to  the  masculine,  and  the  neuter  left  with  hardly  any  recn^tiizcd  form;  thirdly,  we 
have  the  defect  of  the  second  stage  remedied  hy  the  frank  adoption  of  the  hereto- 
fore rejected  its.  And  the  most  curious  thing  of  all  in  the  histi>ry  of  the  wcrd  iti 
Is  die  extent  to  which,  before  its  recognition  as  a  word  admissible  in  seiions  eon 
position,  even  die  occasion  for  its  employment  was  avoided  or  dnded.  This  is  very 
remarlcable  in  Sh.  The  very  conception  which  we  express  by  its  probably  does  net 
occur  once  in  his  works  for  ten  times  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  modem  writer. 
So  that  we  may  say  the  invention  or  adoption  of  this  form  has  changed  not  only  our 
Englidi  style,  Imt  even  our  manner  of  thinking.  The  Saxon  personal  pnmonn  was» 
in  the  nominative  singular.  He,  masculine ;  /M,  feminine;  /fSf,  neuter.  iSfir  we  still 
retain ;  for  fled  we  have  sul>stituted  She,  apparently  a  modification  of  Se6,  the 
feminine  of  the  demonstrative;  ////  we  have  conv irtt li  into  //  (though  the  aspirate 
b  still  often  heard  in  the  Scottish  dialect).  Tlie  genitive  was  Hire  for  the  feminine 
(whence  onr  modem  JKrr),  and  Hit  both  for  the  Bsasenline  and  the  neuter.  It  is  lo 
be  widerstood,  of  cooise,  that  to,  however  convenient,  is  quite  an  irregular  fonna* 
5* 
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Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak ;  317 

But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud. 

And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away 

And  vanished  from  our  sight 
Ham,  Tis  very  strange.  320 

Hor,  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true. 

And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 

To  let  you  know  of  it 

ai7.    like\  Om.  Q'76.  aa«.   writ  down  i«]  thtn  Q'76. 

aai.  ^MMVf'i/]   kmmmMe   F,F^,        323,334.  73r...^/J  Onetiiie,Seyiiunir. 

Rowe.    honorable  F^.  2  2^,.    of'\  Om.  Q'76. 

toi;  iheiof  it  (originally  hit)  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  neater  gender,  whidi  does 
not  enter  into  the  inflection,  leaving  the  natural  genitive  of  that  gender  (A^  Jki'S) 

mbltantially  identical  with  that  of  the  masculine  (Af,  he-s,  his). 

To  the  foregoing'  Roi.fe  adds  the  folli>wtiig  instances  of  iV'j  in  :  Temp.  I,  ii, 
95;  /*.  I,  ii,  393;  2  Hen.  VI:  III,  ii,  393;  Hen.  VIII:  I,  i,  18.  /f,  or  yt,  pos- 
tenive  it  fonnd  in  P,  in  fourteen  pawages.  Hie  foHowing  are  not  mentioned  bf 
Craik:  Tn^,  II,  i,  163 ;  2  Hen.  IV:  I,  ii,  131 ;  Hen.  V:  V,  ii,  40;  Rom.  6f  Jul. 
I,  iii,  52;  Timon,  V,  i,  151  ;  //nm.  T,  ii,  216;  !/>.  V,  i,  209;  ^«/.  C/ety.  II,  vii, 
49;  lb.  II|  vii,  53;  CVm.  Ill,  iv,  160.  Koife  concludes:  No  argument  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  die  plays  can  be  b«ed  vfon  the  oceurenee  erf'  these  various  forms  of 
the  poveasive  Air.  We  find  all  three  in  tome  of  the  earliot  plays,  two  diflmnt 
forms  in  the  very  same  play,  and  ifs  in  Hen.  VIII,  which,  according  to  White,  is 
the  latest  of  the  plays.  The  simple  fact  h,  that  Sh.  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  that 
transitional  period  when  i/s  was  beginning  to  displace  his  and  her  as  the  possessive 
of  Ut  and  tint  jnst  at  that  time  the  forms  it  and  Ws  were  more  comnum  than  nfr, 
though  this  last  was  occasionally  used  even  before  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  See 
Wright's  Bible  Wcnl-  Pco^,  and  Mar-h,  Lectures  on  F.nt^.  Lang.,  First  Series,  p. 
397.  [See  also  MatznF.R,  i,  296,  and  Mommsen,  Kom.  &•  Jul.,  p.  22.  Indeed, 
this  whole  note  ought  to  have  been  given  in  the  Variorum  e^i.  of  A'vm.  6r*  Jul. 
I,  iii,  52*  but  my  only  apology  for  this  and  similar  omissions  in  that  volume  is 
the  terror  with  which  the  endless  pages  in  prospect  inspired  me  in  those  early 
days;  and  I  have  not  outjjrown  it  yet.  Ed.] 

217.  like  as  it  would]  As  if.    See  II,  i,  91,  95;  III,  iv,  135;  Alacb.  I,  iv,  11  j 
or  Abhoit,  \  107,  or  Matzner,  ii,  12S,  and  iii,  494. 
'  318.  even}  Just,  exactly.  See  Avbott,  {  38,  or  Schmidt,  (s.  v.)  4. 

219.  shrunk]  Warton.  It  is  a  most  inimitable  circum-stance  in  Sh.  to  make  the 
CFhost,  which  has  been  so  long  obstinately  silent,  and  of  course  must  he  di'^missed 
by  the  morning,  begin  or  rather  prepare  to  speak,  and  to  be  interrupted  at  the  very 
critical  time  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  Another  poet,  according  to  custom,  would 
have  suflTered  his  Ghost  tamely  to  vanish  without  oontriving  this  start,  which  is  like 
a  start  of  guilt, — to  say  nothing  of  the  aj^gravation  of  the  future  stispense,  occasioned 
by  this  preparation  to  speak  and  to  impart  some  mysterious  secret.  Leas  WOttId  havt 
been  expected  had  nothing  been  promised. 

331.  Ab]  See  MATHtBR,  iii,  493f  /'/S;  and  for  the  old  preterite  <  writ'  in  the  ncsl 
line,  see  /».  i,  368. 
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Ham,  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

I  We  do,  my  lord.  225 

Ham.   Arm'd,  say  you  ? 


Mar.  1 
Ber.  ] 


Arm'd,  my  lord 


Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

*  J"     My  lord,  from  head  to  foot 

Ham.    Then  saw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hor.    O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham.    What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ?  230 

Hor.   A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham,   Pale,  or  red  ? 

224.  Indeed,  inde§d'\  Imiude  Qq,  230,  231.  yV/i,u...tnore]  One  line. 
Pope,  Jen.  Seymour.  Cap.  Steev.  Var.  Cald.  Knt  i,  ColL  Sing. 

225, 226, 227.    Mar.  Ber.]  Cap.  Dyce,      £1.  White,  Ktly. 
Sta.  DeL  Glo.-l>.   All.  Qq.  Both.  FT,        230.    f»a/,]  FT.    H^Qq.  Htm 
Rowe+.  Qi>  Sta. 

227-229.   A/y.^Hotl  One  line,  Steev.  he]  he,  .Sta. 

Cald.  Bos.  Knt  i.  232.    PaU,^  PaU  Dyce,  Sta.  Glo.-t-, 

227.  My  Im/,']  Om,  (^76,  Hob. 

228.  face  f\  face.  Q,Q^ 

326.  Ann'd]  Knight.  This  passage  is  fometioaes  read  and  acted  as  if  it  api^ied 

to  the  manner  in  which  Hor.  and  Mar.  were  to  hold  their  watch  ;  and  we  have 
somewhere  seen  a  criticism  which  notes  line  228  as  a  memoralile  ex.imple  of  an 
abrupt  transition.  Without  donbt  it  is  asked  with  reference  to  the  Ghost.  Hamlet  an- 
tidpolei  the  re«appeanmoe  of  the  fignre  when  he  ask&,  line  225,  and  proceeds  to  thme 
minute  questions  which  carry  forward  ^  deep  impressions  of  truth  and  reality  with 
which  everythinf^  ronnected  with  the  supernatural  appearance  of  the  Ghost  is  invested 

229.  beaver  j  Florio  (/4  Worlde  of  Wordes,  1598)  gives:  Bauiira,  the  chin  peect 
of  a  caske  or  head-peeoe.  BuHokar  {Engiisk  Expositor,  1616)  defines:  Beauer 
In  annoor  it  signifiedi  that  part  of  the  helmet  which  may  bee  lifted  vp,  to  take  hieatl* 
the  more  freely.  Douce  (5,  439)  shows  that  it  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the 
whole  helmet,  as  in  3  lien.  V/ :  I,  i,  12,  and  given  representations  of  the  helmei 
and  its  parts ;  as  also  Kniuut  at  2  JJen,  IV:  IV,  i,  120.  Worcester  cites  Stephen- 
son as  deriving  it  from  Fr.  tuvoir,  because  it  enabled  the  weaier  to  drink.  The 
definitions  of  Richardson  and  Wbdgwood  are  not  home  out  by  references  to  Sh. 
Hl/NTKR  (ii,  219)  :  .Some  say  it  oii^ht  to  )«•  'he  wore  his  beaver  dcnt-n,^  but  Sh.  has 
the  authority  of  one  who  ought  to  know  something  concernin?^  what  belongs  to 
knights  and  chivalry:  'they  their  bevers  up  did  rear.' — Faerie  Queene,  IV,  vi,  25. 

232.  Pale  or  led]  Corson  :  The  meaning  u  marred  without  the  comma  of  K, 
after  *  Pale.'    Hamlet  must  be  supposed  to  utter  •  P  il.- '  as  a  thing  of  course,  pale- 
being  the  conventional  idea  atuched  to  a  ghost.   The  word  should  be  uttered 
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Hot,  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you? 

Hot.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amazed  you.  335 

Ham.  Very  like,  very  like.   Stay'd  it  long? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred. 

Longer,  longer. 


Mar.  \ 
Ber.  ] 


Hor.    Not  when  I  saw't. 

Ham,  His  beard  was  grizzled?  no? 

335, 236.   it.,.Hke;\  One  line.  Cap.         838.   Mw.  Ber.]  Cap.    Both.  Qq. 

Stccv.  Var.  Cild.  Knt  i,  Coll.  White.  All.  Ff. 

236.  237.    v«ry...haste\  One  line,         339.   Jatv*/]  did  see  it  Seymour. 
Cap.  Mai.  239.   grixM/edf  Cap.  gn/sl'd, 

236.    Very  tiJke,  very  HAe"]  Very  Hke  <m.  Q,Q^.   gri/t'ld,  nc.  Q,.  gHJfeU, 

Qq,  Poi>e  +  ,  Jen.  EI.  no.  Q^.    grijly  f  no.  F,,  Cald.  Knt. 

236.  Stafd  it\  Did  it  stay  Seymour.  grijly /  F",F.F^.  Rowe+ .  grifledt  Q'76, 

237.  aM^Srr«ISr]iiMdSrm  Knt  {(amis-  Jen.  grisrdf  no^'^wA^  grittledj — 
print-iV:^^.4  Jan. '51).  ne/ E^ee,  Sta.  Mob. 

ktmdred\  kundreth  Qq. 

with  a  falling  inflection,  and  then  «<Mr  red*  added,  after  a  pane,  with  a  certain 

anxious  impatience  :  Pale,  wa-,  he  ?  or  red ;  how  was  it  ?  In  other  words,  he  ha-snt 
the  two  ideas,  «palr'  ami  'red,'  in  his  mind  at  once ;  when  he  fir-t  speaks  he  has 
only  that  of  *  Pale,'  on  which  his  voice  rests.  He  then  adds,  somewhat  impatiently, 
*orfed?'  A  sendCQiion  would  mark  the  diirfiioB  better  diaa  a  conma. 

236.  like]  Claundon  :  See  II,  ii,  336.  Thii  use  of  *  like'  instead  of  'likely* 
has  become  provincial.  Cbngreve  [W«^  0/  Ikt  WorU^  IV,  iv)  pals  it  into  die 
mouth  of  the  rustic,  Sir  Wilfull. 

239.  grizzledj  Mober  ly  :  The  meaning  seems  to  be '  grisly'  —  foul  and  disordered. 
Probably  Ilamlet'a  meaning  in  asking  the  questioB  was  to  find  whether  his  father 
showed  signs  of  a  violent  deadi,  like  Gloster,  in  a  ffm.  VI:  III,  ii,  175;  bat  be 
repels  the  supposition  at  onoe,  as  being  unwilling  to  connect  penonal  violence  witt 
the  thou):;ht  of  his  father. 

239.  grizzled?  no?]  As  You  Like  It  {Gntt.  Maga.  1760,  vol.  Ix,  403); 
*  No '  appears  to  have  been  given  veiy  improperly  to  Ham.  The  question  is  de- 
signed to  tiy  how  far  Hor.  has  observed  die  GhosL  Ham.  therefore  pcoqposes  the 
question  of  a  beard  of  a  different  colour  to  that  of  his  father*s.  To  which  Hor., 
giving  a  negative  to  the  question,  dcscrilics  the  })card  as  it  really  was.  [Tlii*;  in^rfni- 
ous  suggestion  carries  probability  almost  sufficient  to  justify  its  adoption  in  the  text; 
for  two  reasons — Pint.  After  an  affirmative  question  we  instinctively  anticipate  the 
answer  yet^  not  *  no,*  whidi  would  more  naturally  follow  a  negative  question : 
1 1  is  bc.ird  was  not  grizzled?*  Secondly.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
ci«;e  Horatio  (e'en  the  justest  man  Ham.  had  ever  found)  to  draw  a  nice  distinction 
Dctween  '  griitled '  and  'sable  silvered.'  He  had  been  most  exact  in  his  estim.ite 
of  the  time  the  Ghost  stayed,  and  he  would  be  equally  exact  even  as  to  the  colour 
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Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life,  240 
A  sable  silver'dL 

Ham.         ril  watch  to-night ; 
Perchance  'twill  walk  again. 

Hot,  I  warrant  it  will. 

H€m,   If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.   I  pray  you  all,  245 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still, 


24a   4w]  Om.  FjF^,  Rowe. 

241.    77/ ]  F^,  Rowc  +  ,  Sing,  ii, 
mite,  Sta.  Huds.    JU  F,F,.  FU 
/  -will  Qq,  et  cct. 

241,  242.  Pll..Mgmin'\  As  one 
line,  Ff.  Rowe  +  ,  White.  Hud«. 

241.  nigkt\  nigh  Q,Qj. 

242.  w(Uk\  wake  F,. 

«Wfrr«M/]  Q,,  Steev.  wontV 
Qq.  warrant  jmt  Ff,  Rowe-l>,  Bos. 


Sing.  White,  StL  Ktly.  war'mt  Oip. 
Jen. 

246.  cotit  faPJI  concealed  F^K^. 

247.  be  Unable  in\  require  Q'76. 
t«nabU\  trtUe  F,F^.  Rowe-t-, 

Cald.   Km  i.     trebbU  F,F,.  len'bte 
Warb.  table  J  Nicholson  (withdrawn).* 
tenable  . . .  still  ]    treble . . .  nt*» 
Waib.  oonj.  (withclmwn). 


and  feature  of  the  beMrd.  Ei».|  CoMON,  however,  strongly  nphohb  F,;  he  soyi  t 

Hamlet  is  suhjcctinfj  his  friends  to  a  searching  examination,  and  wht-n  he  asks  the 
<]nestion,  '  His  Ik-.irfi  was  prisly?'  he  adds,  with  decision,  *  no,'  as  though  he  hiid 
caught  them  on  this  point.  *  No '  should  be  read  with  a  stronjj  downward  inflection. 

241.  1*11]  Corson  :  This  is  strongly  rmphatie,  «nd  it  can  be  better  made  so  fan 
•rir  of  the  Ff  than  •  I  will'  of  the  Qq.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  abbreviated  fontt 
suits  hctter  Hamlet's  ofT-hand  mode  of  s|>eech  with  his  friends. 

242.  warrantj  For  instances  of  words  composed  of  two  short  syllables  contracted 
in  pronunciation  into  monaajrllables  see  Walxba,  Vift.  65 ;  or  Abbott,  I  463. 

244.  g«|M]  Staumton  :  It  here,  perhaps,  signifies  j^,  Mnti,  tmr,  ftc,  rather 
^banyawn  or  o/ettt  as  in  //en.  V///:  iv,  3.  CLARENDON :  And  so,  perhaps,  *a 
gapini;  pig.' — Mer.  of  Ven.  IV,  i,  54. 

247.  tenable]  CaLDECOTT  and  Knight  (ed.  i.)  defend  the  misprint  of  Ff. 
Both  paraphrase  it:  « Impose  a  threefold  obligation  of  silence;'  and  in  proof  fbaS 
this  was  %  favorite  scale  or  measnre  with  Sh.,  Caldecott  adds  some  examples,  which 
Mrs  Clarice's  Coneordance  will  more  thnn  treble.  WhiTBi  We  mi^ht  have  had 
some  troid)le  in  correctin^^  the  misprint  of  the  P"f,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Qq* 
Bailey  (i,  51)  objecu  to  *  tenable  '  on  three  grounds  :  First.  '  Tenable  in  silence'  is 
scarcely  En^lbh;  no  ordinary  combination  of  drcnmstances  requires  it.  Seeoad. 
It  does  not  express  the  meaning  here  intended.  Ham.  enjoins  that  the  matter  he 
heW\vi  silence,  not  holdable  in  silence;  the  latter  is  a  common  condition  of  all  intelli- 
gence. Thirdly.  '  Tenable '  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Sh. ; '  intenible '  occurs  once, 
and  singularly  enough  in  an  active  sense — ^imaqiable  of  holding,  not  incapable  of 
bdi^  held.  Fttrthennove,  in  addition  to  these  three  reasons,  the  pti$a  of  the  line 
is  lost  tf  the  right  word,  'treble,'  be  exclude<l.  Ham.  is  addressing  his  /Ar/gcom' 
painoasi  and  he  lays  upon  all  three  a  solemn  injunction :  *  Let  it  be  /rvMr  in  your 
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And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night 

Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue ; 

I  will  requite  your  loves.  So  fiue  you  well ,  350 

Upon  the  platform,  *twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 

111  visit  you. 

AU,        Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you ;  &rewelL 

\Exeunt  ail  but  HamUL 
My  Other's  spirit  in  arms  I  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play ;  would  the  night  were  come  1  255 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul ;  foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earUi  o*erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes.  [£r»(L 

M}L  wkaiMver]  wkat  /ememer  <^         253.   [Exeunt...Ha]nlet.]  Glo.  Ex 


Qj,    what  what /ofuer  Q^.  eunt.  Manet  HamlL't.    Q'76.  Exeunt 

else  shali  Aap]  shall  be/all  Vo^-i- .  Hot.  Mar.  and  lier.   Cap.  ExeuaL 

250.  requite]  require  F^^.  (after  line  252)  QqFf. 
,^w»]y!iiwQ,Qj.  254-    J/'>//  in   arms/]   ffirii  in 
y,n/]}'e  Ff,  Rowe+,  Jen.  Knk,  armes?  K,F,Fj.   /pirii  {in  armes)  Qq. 

Dyce,  While,  Sla,  Huds.  /P*^^     arms^  Q'76.   spirit  I  in  arms! 

251.  tUven\  a  Uamm  Q«Q|Q«*  Wballey,  Rann. 

85s.  diOy]  dutiet  Q^mSit,  Hwit,  356.  /<w/J /W^- Q,Q,. 

honour]  homor  Q^.  rise,  Though. ..them,  to"]  Johns. 

253.    loves]  love  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  ri/e  7hough...them  to  Qq.   rife,  I  hough 

Han.  Knt,  Sta.  ..Jkem  t»  Ff,  Mai.  ri/e,  7ie^gik,.Jkem 

/arewel/.]  so/are^'ou  well.  Seym.  /romQ'jS.    rise,  {Tho\../hem)  toFopc. 

silence  still,*  *'.  <.  Let  all  three  of  you  continne  to  preserve  silence  respecting  it  *  Sh. 

probably  wrote,  "  Let  it  be  in  your  treble  silence  Still."  *  Compare  Cjm.  V,  t,  388 1 
*  Your  three  motives  to  the  battle,'  i.e.  the  motives  of  you  three,  not  your  moiives 
three  in  number.  Clarendon  :  Regard  it  as  a  secret  which  ought  to  be  kepL 
See  Walker,  Crit.  i,  183 ;  or  Abbott.  {|  3. 

252.  du^]  Whitb:  That  there  is  &  mere  onisriofi  of  the  6nal  s  appears  both  by 
Hamlet's  reply, '  Your  lo^rs,*  and  bf  the  usage  of  Shakespeare's  time.  I  think  the 
rending  here  of  Q,  is  of  little  OT  no  importance,  SO  variable  is  our  old  typography  as 
to  the  final  s  in  such  words. 

253.  loves]  Staonton  :  The  harried  repetition, '  yovr  loves,  your  loves,'  of  t^ 
well  expresses  the  perturfaatioo  of  Hamlet  at  the  moment,  and  that  feverish  impa- 
tience to  be  alone  and  commune  with  himself  which  he  evinces  whenever  he  is 
particularly  moved.  Corson  :  Ztnr  is  better  than  'loves'  of  the  Q'].,  as  lieinj^ 
opposed  to  'duty;'  love  should  be  uttered  with  a  slow  and  deliberate  downward 
wavet  Your  love,  I  ask;  I  don't  wish  you  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty  alone ;  I  ask 
your  love  in  the  matter.  Q,  throws  light  on  the  true  meaning.  Hamlet,  though 
always  princely,  is  impatient  of  certain  conventional  courtesies.  [See  note  on  *  loves,* 
I,  >,  1 73-] 

257.  to  men's  eyes]  Corson:  It  is  questionable  as  to  whether  this  phrase 
should  be  connected  with  *  rise  *  or  with  *  o'erwhelm.*  A  reader  finds  it  awkwaitt  to 
connect  it  with  *  rise.*  The  omisrion  of  the  comma  in  F,  after  'them,'  thus  con 
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Scene  III.   A  room  in  Poloniums  hmtse» 
EtUtr  La£RT£s  and  Ophelia. 

Lcur.   Viy  necessarks  are  embark'd ;  fiuewell ; 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit 
And  ccmvoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

OpK  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer,  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  fevour,  5 
Hold  it  a  feshion,  and  a.toy  in  blood. 


SCKNE  III.]  SCENK  V.  Pope-f . 

A  rooni...^  An  ftpwtiuciit...Pbpe« 

...house.]  ...Apartment.  Cap. 
Ophelia.]  Ophelia  his  Sister.  Qq. 
I.    embark  d^QA'f.  inbarckt  (^^^^, 
imtmrA/Q^.   iVw^iP/ F.F..  tmiarJed 

3.   t0Hvtiy$$asmtamt,'\  Theoh.  «>«• 


u<^  is  affijlant ;  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Jen. 
tmnay,  in  afsijlant  Q,QjQ^.  (onuay,  in 
ifff^fitmtt  (X.   convry  itt  ajfijlant,  Q'76. 

3.  slt^  slip  Theob.  conj.  (with- 
drawn). 

5.  favour]  faumn  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Htn.  Gald.  Knt,  Su. 


Mcting  U  with  *o'enrhdm,'  maket  equally  good  sense,  and  adapts  the  construction 

of  the  sentence  better  to  its  vocal  expression. 

Scene  hi.]  Coleridge:  This  scene  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  Shakespeare's 
lyric  movements  in  the  play,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  interwoven  with  the 
dffunatic  parts  is  peculiarly  an  excellence  of  oar  poet.  You  experience  the  sens«i> 
Ikm  of  a  pause  without  the  sense     a  stop. 

1.  embark'd]  Corson:  As  applied  to  thinj^  imtari^t  or  iniari^i  seems  prefer* 
able  to  '  embark'd.' 

2.  aa]  Abhott,  \  109 :  We  almost  always  apply  aj,  like  btcausft  to  the  past  and 
the  present ;  Sh.  ollen  uses  it  of  the  future,  in  the  sense  of  *  according  as.*  In  the 
present  passai^e  a  modem  reader  would  at  first  naturally  supiiose  *  as '  to  mean  smee, 
or  because,  hut  the  context  shows  it  means  '  according  ax.' 

2.  benefit]  Wai.kf.r  {Crit.  i,  94)  :  It  is  to  he  observed  that  the  words  benefit 
and  beneficial,  in  our  old  writers,  almost  uniformly  involve  the  idea  of  a  benefactor^ 
which  has  since  been  dropped,  except  in  cases  where  die  context  implies  that  idea, 
<  g.  €9nftrring  or  meknng  a  hemefit, 

3.  convoy]  CLAftEfOMN:  That  is,  conveyance.    See  AlPs  IVe//,  IV,  iv,  lO. 

5.  trifling]  Cai.df.COTT  :  Tliat  is,  <^ay  and  thoughtless  intimniion. 

6.  fashion]  Clarendon:  That  which  is  changeable  and  temporary.  See  Lyly's 
Eupkuei,  ed.  Arber,  p.  81  :  '  Tush  Philautus  was  liked  for  fashion  sake,  but  neuer 
looed  for  fande  sake.* 

6.  toy]  That  is, /'tf/mr,  as  in  Rom.  &*  Jul.  IV,  i.  119:  •  inconstant  toy.*  Sh. 
uses  this  word,  as  Staunton  says  {A'ttis;  Johu,  I,  i,  232),  with  great  latitude.  See 
its  use  in  I,  iv,  75.  CLARENDON :  A  pastime  and  fancy,  not  a  deep  aHection.  See 
0th.  I,  iii.  269. 

6k  Mood]  Dyce  {GIms,) :  Disposition,  indination,  temperament,  impulse.  [See 
line  116  of  this  scene,  and  III,  ii,  64.] 
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A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,  7 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more. 
Oph,   No  more  but  so  ? 

Lacr.  Think  it  no  more ;  ic 

For  nature  crescent  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk ;  but.  as  this  temple  waxes. 


7.  youth  of  primy"]  youth  and prinu 
9/  Q-76. 

%,    I'orwarif]  J-'r<m<arti  Y ^V^. 

twetf  H0t'\  tho^  sweet,  noi  Rowe  + . 
naM/,  but  n«e  Cap.  Ktly. 

9.  The  perfumt  and'\  The  ( rending 
Tke...No  more,  .is  one  line)  Ff,  R«»we. 

miuu/e;]  minute  Qq.  minute? 
F,.   mtmmtef  Q*76. 


but  mo  mon  CoW.  (MS). 

A'o  more]  Mo  more  Q^. 

so  /•]  Rowe.    so.  QqFf. 
II     m»<-«ii/]  rr^tfw/ QqF,F,I\j. 
13     bulk"]  bulkes  Qq. 

Mm]  his  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  tkf 

Han. 


7.  primy]  NARt;s :  Early,  belonging  to  the  spring ;  perhaps,  peculiar  to  this  passage. 

8.  Forward]  Caldecott  :  Early,  ripe  before  due  season ;  and  thence  having  in 
It  the  principles  of  premature  decay. 

S.  To  aid  the  scansion  of  thi.s  line  diflerent  expedients  have  been  devised  (see 
Text.  Notes).  MoVMsi  s  {Perkins- Shakespeare,  Berlin,  1S54,  pp.  360,  496)  throws 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  'lasting,'  as  wt-  'Sometimes  find  it  in  words 
which  are  now  paroxytone ;  e.g.  semblance,  marchant,  &c.  To  pronounce  it  as  a 
trochee,  14-vting,  is  against  the  Shakeq[ieariaB  usage  of  admitting  a  trochee  only  after 
a  pause.  But,  Elze  asks.  Why  cannot  both  the  last  two  feet  be  trochees  :  '  sw^et 
not  I  listing'?  Ahbott  and  Ci.arfndon  prolong  *  swt-et '  into  a  dissyllable  ( J  4S4, 
and  see  Alaeb.  I,  ii,  5).  Mohkrly  finds  the  solution  in  *  permanent.'  'The  mean- 
ing of  this  word  induces  a  slight  pause,  and  so  gives  it  the  time  of  an  additional 
qrllaUe.'  [In  other  words,  the  Toice  of  an  intelligent  reader  cures  instinctively 
SOdl  defects  in  metre ;  if  they  be  defects.] 

9.  suppliance]  Johnson:  It  is  plain  that  perfume  is  neccssar)-  to  exemplily  the 
idea  of  sweet,  not  lasting.  With  the  word  suppliance  I  am  not  satisfied,  and  yet 
dare  hardly  offer  what  I  imagine  to  be  ri^.  I  suspect  that  soffiance,  or  some  such 
word,  formed  from  the  Italian,  was  then  used  for  the  act  of  fumigating  with  swee* 
scents.  Mason  :  An  amusement  to  fill  up  a  vacant  moment.  Stk EVENS :  What  was 
supplied  us  for  a  minute.    It  is  found  in  Chapman's  ninth  IliuJ. 

10.  80  ?J  Corson  [who  prefers  the  punctuation  of  the  QqFf]:  This  sjieech  it 
teitiunly  meant  to  express  Ophelia's  submissiveness  to  her  brother's  (ipinton,  not  lo 
question  the  correctness  of  it. 

11-14.  For  .  .  .  withal]  TscmscHWixz  transposes  thc^e  lines  to  f.dlow  line  32, 
because,  as  he  alleges,  they  afford  not  the  slightest  explanation  to  '  Think  it  no 
more,'  and  because  they  have  been  evidently  inserted  in  the  wrong  place  through 
wme  blunder,  and  are  intelligible  only  when  restored  to  their  proper  order,  as  he 
deems  it. 

13.  flwwa]  Rolfs  (Cruk's  Jul  Qts.  I,  iii,  81 ) :  That  is,  muscular  powers;  as  in 
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The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withaL.  Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his. will ;  but,  you  must  fear. 
His  greatness  weij^h'd,  his  will  is  not  his  owh  * 


13.   end\  Om.  Q,.  Rowe. 


16.    /■.//■■l  /fare,  (T^.    fcaK  F,*, 


iwr  F^,  Rowe.   S9ii  p/ \i»sb.   toil^T      ySfar  F^F^,  Rowe.  fear;  Ktly. 
Heath.  17.   wagh'd'\  wayd  Q,Q,y  waU 

16.  will]  feart  P,P^  ySwr  F,F,.  Q,Q^. 

all  the  three  instances  in  whidi  Sh.  uses  the  word  (the  third  is  2  Hen.  IV:  III,  ii,  276). 
It  ooaet  from  the  Saxoo  tkttm  or  Mml,  whence  also  /44{4t  and  maat  not  be  con* 

founded  with  the  ol»oIete  them ^  manners,  or  qualities  of  mind,  which  is  from  the 
Saxon  theaw.  This  latter  thfu's  is  commnn  in  Sponger,  Chaucer,  and  earlier  writers; 
the  former  is  found  very  rarely  before  Shakespeare's  day.  It  occurs  (as  cited  by 
Narcs)  in  TitrbcfTile*s  OvU*t  EfistUs,  1 567  :  *  the  thews  of  Helens  passing  form.' 
In  the  eariier  version  of  tAtyawtm^t  Brut,  at  the  end  of  the  twdllh  century  (vene 
6361):  '  Monnene  strenijcst  of  maine  and  of  thtawe  of  alle  thisscre  theode'  (of 
men  strongest  of  main,  i)r  strength,  anc!  of  sinew,  of  all  this  Kind).  Hut  Sir  F. 
Madden  remarks  (111,471):  'This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  puem  of  the  word 
being  applied  to  bodily  qualitiea,  nor  has  any  other  passage  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  sixteenth  century  been  found  in  which  it  is  so  used.'  Tschischwitz:  The  t  is 
prohahly  nut  a  si^n  of  the  plural,  hut  a  derivative  affix  for  ///,  whence  we  may  infer 
in  alistract  thrdz'iJt,  denoting ^r«i;//4,  in  later  English  ihewth. 

12.  this]  Corson  (p.  12):  *His'  of  F,  stands  for  *  nature':  as  nature^s  temple 
grows,  the  service  within  widens.  There  b  a  metaphor  tm|died. 

ta.  tmnple]  See  MaA.  H,  iii,  64;  R.  0/  L,  719,  and  1172,  In  ]  >  f  .  f  CaldBp 
COTT's  remark  th  u  this  is  never  hut  on  grave  occasions  applied  to  the  Ixidy. 

13.  inward  service]  Caldecott:  As  the  body  increases  in  bulk,  the  duties 
calling  forth  the  olioei  and  energies  of  the  mind  inciease  equally.  Moberly: 
*Ai<<n«v(^  *^  oi^^fsan  ffvMf|ovrof  «a2  ol  ffihtf. — Herodotus,  iii,  134. 

14.  Orowa]  HinnoN:  The  passage  would  seem  to  imply  that  Hamlet  is  not  so 
old  as  he  is  elsewhere  represented  to  be. 

15.  cautel]  DvcE  (G/oss.):  Craft,  deceit.  'Caulclle:  j4  wile,  eauttll,  sleight ; 
m  armftk  rmth,  or  feteh,  guile/vl  dmitt  «r  ^uUmtg  craft,  subtiltie,  trumperit^ 
deetUt  MwiwM!^.'— Cotgrave.  CLAKSNiMNt  Only  used  elsewhere  by  Sh.  in  Z.  C, 
303.  RtWHTON  {Sh^s  Testamentary  Larti^nmi^e,  p.  43) :  Sh.  may  have  written  these 
lines  remcmhcrinj^  the  foliowinr;  pas>,iu;f  from  Swinhurn's  Treatise  on  Wills,  15901 
•There  is  no  cautele  under  licaven.  whereby  the  libertic  of  making  or  revoking  his 
testament  can  be  utterly  taken  away,' — ^p.  61.  Again  Laertes  says,  line  20,  *  He  may 
not  carve  for  himself,*  and  according  to  Swinbum,  *  it  is  not  lawful  for  legataries 
to  Otrrr-^  for  themselves,  takint;  their  legacies  at  their  own  pleasure,'  $ic. — p.  50. 

16.  virtue]  Johnson:  It  here  sft-ms  lo  comprise  iKith  exiellence  and  pirn<er,  ana 
may  be  explained  the  pure  effects.  Mason:  liis  virtuous  intentions.  Staunton: 
It  here  teems  to  import  es$mtkd  goodnm  s  as  we  speak  of  the  virtittt  of  herbs,  fte. 

16.  will]  Caldbcott  :  The  Ff  contain  a  clear  misprint  by  the  eye  catching  and 
giving  the  same  word  twice. 
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HAMLET 


[Acri.  sciiL 


For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth; 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 

Carve  for  himself,  for  on  his  choice  depends  20 

The  safety  and  health  of  this  whole  state, 

And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 

Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body 

Whereof  he  is  the  head.    Then  if  he  says  he  loves  you, 

It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it  2% 

As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 

May  give  his  saying  deed;  which  is  no  further 

Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 

18.  Om.  Qq.  21.   /^iJQq,  Coll.  Glo.+,  Mob.  tMi 

19.  unvalued'\  inftrior  Q'76.  If  Ct  cet. 

10.    Cbnv>r]  Chntf>r  0,0^  B*-  whole]  we»le¥^. 

stow  Q'76.  24.    he  is  the]  he's  Pope-r  . 

21.    safety]  /afty  Q,Qj.  /afetit  Q,.  26,  particular  act  and  place]  pccu' 

/andity  Ff,  Rowe.  Pope,  Tbcob.  Qda.  lutr  Sea  tmd fcret  FT,  Rowe,  Knt.  pe- 

Knt.    sanity  Theob.  conj.  Han.  Jolins.  atliar  act  and  place  Pope  + .  portimtat 

Cap.  White.   sa/Ky  S\x\^.  sect  and  force  Cold,  peaduur  net  mmt 

health]  the  health  W  arb.  Jen.  plau  White. 
Slcev.  Vv.  Dyoe^  Su.  Dd.  Hads. 

an.  Carve]  Clarkb  (Note  on  •  Canrer/  HicA.  JJ:  II,  iii.  144).   Sh.  uses  the 
irerb  to  •  carve '  very  expreaaively  to  ngnify  *  bew  recklcnly '  and  to « select  sellUily.* 
SI.  ufe^]  Theobald  {Sh.  Rest.  p.  22)  conjectured  that  'sanctity*  of  Ff  sbonld 

be  sanity,  because  the  welfare,  preser\'ation  of  the  state  was  in  some  degree  con- 
cerned by  liamlet's  choice  of  a  wife.  Theobald  calls  attention  to  the  same  mis- 
print of  one  word  for  the  other  in  II,  ii,  208,  and  Mo^,  IV,  iii,  144.  Walkkr 
(CMf.  iii,  SS^abo  Van,  159)  oudces  the  sane  oonjectnre:  ^  SamUpmaA  surely  be 

the  right  reading;  sanctity,  at  any  rate,  i?  absurd.  Freqitentim,  ut  stepe  ff,  pro 
rariori ;  the  pulpit  havins^'  fnmiliarircd  sanctity  to  men's  minds.*  lioth  Dycf,  and 
Abbott,  \  484,  agree  with  Walker.  The  latter  says  that  the  present  line  could  not 
be  scanned  without  prolonging  both  'health '  and  *  whole.*  *  Snch  a  double  pro- 
longation is  extremely  improbable,  considering  the  moderate  emphasis  required. 
More  probably,  Theobald's  suggestion  is  right.'  Mai  one:  The  editor  ef  F^,  findinj; 
die  metre  defective,  in  con-sequence  of  the  article  being  omitted  befure  'health,* 
instead  of  supplying  it,  for  'safety'  substituted  a  word  of  three  syllables.  Collier  : 
•Safety'  was  often  of  old,  as  here,  pronoonced  as  a  tri^lIaiUe. 

21.  thia]  Corson  (pw  la):  TXrof  FT  is  better  than  'dib;*  'state'  being  nsed 
abstractly. 

26,  27.  As  . . .  deed]  Caldecott  [see  Text.  Notes]  :  As  he,  in  that  peculiar  rank 
and  dass  that  he  filb  in  the  state,  and  the  power  and  means  thereto  annexed,  may 
enable  himself  to  give  hb  professions  effect.  GoLunt:  Seet  M»d  fum  may  ha 

strained  into  a  meaning,  but  'act  and  place'  require  no  such  effort.  The  latter b die 
reading  of  the  (MS)  also.  White:  What  tolerable  sense  has  either  or  F,  in  con- 
ncctidn  with  the  context  ?  F,  manifestly  corrects  two  errors,  but  makes  one — '  force* 
for  place.  *  Sect '  b  elaas,  tank,  or,  in  the  slang  of  so  4ety,«r/.  So  in  Z«sr,  V,  iii,  i& 
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ACT  I.  ac.  iU.]  HAMLET  6$ 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs,  30 

Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 

To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister, 

And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 

Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire.  35 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  ; 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes; 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  springf 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed,  40 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent 

29.  wtigk\  way  QjQjQ^.  Rowe  + ,  Cald.  Kiit,  Dyce  i,  Del. 
wk*i]  tktu  F^F^,  Rowe.  16,  38,  fnd  39  begin  with  quotatiam 

30.  too]  two  F,Fj.  marks,  Qq. 

31.  io$t]  loo/e  QqF^.  37.    beauty]  beaty  F,. 
«l«««r3         QqF,,  Cap.                  39.  galls]  gaules  Calls,  )f^. 


3a.   mmmmsief'd]imma/ftw/QnF;F^  im/tuiA]    imfimi  Q,Q,F,F,F,, 

Fj.    tuumafierfJ  F^,  Rowe.  Rowe. 


34.   keep  you  in]  ketpt  within  Ff,         40.   tktir]  the  Ff,  Rowe. 

30.  credent]  Clarendon  :  Not  used  elsewhere  by  Sh.  in  thti  aente.   It : 
•cretliblc,'  in  Wint.  Tale,  I,  ii,  142. 

32.  unmaster'd]  Johnson  :  Licentious.  Rather,  says  SEYMOUR,  not  kept  in  su'o- 
jection  bj  the  wtttere  virtae  of  Ophelia. 

34.  rear]  Johnson  :  Do  not  advance  so  far  as  jour  affection  would  lead  you. 

36.  chariest]  Dvcf.  {Gloss.):  Most  scmpulous.  Wf.dgwood:  Anglo-Saxon, 
cearig  (from  eearian,  to  care),  careful.  iJulch,  karigh,  sordidiu,  parcus,  tenax.— 
Kilian,  Dia.  TmNmOf-Lal,  Gennan,  karg,  niggardly.  Mobbrlys  The  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  superlative  is  *  a  maid  who  is  far  gone  in  chariness,'  that  is,  *  one 
who  is  really  chary.'  [Hudson  in  his  forthcoming  cd.  will  read  Th'  unchariest 
maid':  on  the  ground  that  '"chariest"  gives  altogether  too  weak  a  sense  to  suit 
either  the  character  of  the  speaker  or  of  the  occasion.'  £0.] 

39b  canker]  PATmaoN  (Ab/.  ISst.  of  /nseett,  ftc,  p.  34)  i  The  canker  (Z«89* 
Aeatat  ruMut)  choosea  for  its  domicile  '  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose,'  and  litraa 
among  the  blossoms,  preventing  the  i>o';sil)ility  of  their  further  developaient, 

39.  infants]  Caldecott:  See  Lovers  Lab.  Lost,  I,  i,  loi. 

40.  buttoiw]  Wbocwooo;  French,  Amk/m,  a  button,  bud,  any  small  projection, 
from  ktmter,  to  push,  thrust  forwards,  as  rejetettt  a  rejected  thing,  from  rejder,  &c. 
It  ia  remarkable  that  Chaucer,  who  in  general  comes  so  close  to  the  French,  always 
tianslates  bouton,  the  rosebud,  in  the  Jiomam  de  Ai  RoUt  by  bothum,  and  not 
Ojr  htttoH. 

43.  Uastmeatt]  Claumpoii:  Only  here  in  Sh.  Coleridge  uses  it  b  the  lasi 
scene  of  Z^ofya^  p.  265 :  *  Shall  shoot  his  Uaatmenls  on  the  land.' 
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HAMLET 


[act  I,  sc.  ii 


Be  wary  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  lear; 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  thoiifjh  none  else  near. 

Opii.    I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.    But,  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven. 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads 


45.  tffett\  effects  Ptope^f . 

46.  A$  wtifhman  /o]  About  0*76. 
ivatthman\  Q,Q,.  waUkmen 

Q^QjFf,  Rowe,  Jen.  Knt  i. 
my\  Om.  Q'76. 

48.  steep]  Jlep  00^. 

49.  mUtt.liiea]  Theob.  Whiljl 
/UeaVt,  {WkUeJl  F  )  Rowe,  Pope, 
Hm.  WkUifK^  ff4t^.Ar«Waib. 


4S 


50 

While,  Hke  a  Jen.    fnUt  «f  «  Sey- 
mour.    tVhiles,  like  a  Glo.  CI.1.  Mob 
49.   fuff'dand  reckless]  Om.  Q'76. 
reeileu]  eareiess  Pope,  Theob. 
Han.  Johns. 

49.  50  lUfertme^  Him»€tf\  mertim 
/lim/el/,  Ff. 

50.  Himtdf. . .  trtatUI  Thyself. . . 
ScyiDoar. 


43.  bent]  The  not  uncommon  ominion  of  the  nttide  before  tapeihtiva  li 
pciha|ie  to  be  esphdned,  ncoovdiBg  10  Abbott,  {  Sa,  by  the  doable  meuing  of 
the  soperletive,  which  meint  not  only        beet  of  the  class,'  bnt  also  'vetj 

good.' 

43.  MdietgrJ  Franock:  See  Matb.  Ill,  ¥,32.  AUo  Vtlleius  Paterculus,  ii,  2l8: 
ireqventissuniim  initiam  case  calamifatw  secnritatem.  Eixb  :  See  7V«.  6*  Cms,  II, 
ii,  14:  *the  wound  of  peace  is  suFcly,  Surety  scauc* 

44.  Clarendon:  In  the  al«cnce  of  any  tt-mptcr,  youth  icl^els  a<^ain?;t  itself,  i.e. 
the  passions  of  youth  revolt  from  the  ix>wcr  of  kclf-rc>traint ;  there  is  a  traitor  in 
the  camp. 

44.  thougb . . .  near]  For  instances  of  the  omisiioa  of  the  pcedicate  veib,  see 
MXtzmir,  ii,  43.  though  I  can  find  nopamllel  instances  in  the  conjunctive  clauses 
there  note*!.    CI.AK^NI)ON  appositely  cites  Cymb.  IV,  iv,  23. 

45.  CoLF.Rllx;£:  You  will  obscr%e  in  Ophelia's  short  and  general  answer  to  the 
long  speech  of  Laertes  the  natural  car^essncss  of  innocence,  which  cannot  diink 
such  a  code  of  cautions  and  prudences  necessary  to  its  own  preservation. 

47   ungracious]  Ci.arkndon:  Gr.iccless.    So  I  I/en.  IV:  II,  iv,  490. 

47.  pastors]  TscHiscHwnz  th»cs  'not  scruple  to  chanjje'  this  to  the  sing. 
*  pa$tor,'  parsing  the  first  '  Do'  as  the  auxiliary  verb  to  the  second,  as  well  as  to 
<show,*  while  *  Himself*  remains  in  grammalical  sfireement  with  what  has  pre* 
ceded. 

47-50.  pastors  .  .  .  Himself]  See  III.  ii,  i. St,  for  a  construction  the  reverse  of 
this:  a  plural  relative  and  a  singular  antecedent.  ABBOTT,  |  415:  '  Himself  .  . . 
treads'  »  for  *  Whiles  you  tread.*  The  construction  b  changed  by  change  of 
thought 

49.  pufT'd  and  reckless]  Cau)EOOTT:  Bloated  and  swollen,  the  eftctof  exoeas; 
and  heedless  and  indifferent  to  ctmsequcnccs.  'Ignavns,  inefficax,  rtdbmut*^ 
Onus  Vocab.  1514. 

50.  primrose]  See  Math.  II,  iii,  17. 
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ACT  I,  a&  iia.]  HAMLET  65 

And  recks  not  his  own  rede. 

Laer.  O,  fear  me  not  5 1 

1  stay  too  long ;  but  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  PoLONiUS. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  ^race; 
Occasion  smiles,  upon  a  second  leave. 

Pol.    Yet  here,  Laertes  !    Aboard,  aboard,  for  shamel  55 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail, 
And  you  are  stay'd  for.    There ;  my  blessing  with  thee  1 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

\JLaying  his  liand  on  Laerteses  head. 
Look  thou  character.   Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

51.   f«nlr)BDpe.  fVtt4«rQqF^C»ld.  57.  st^d]/tmdTi.  >C«|m/ Q.Q,> 

««*r  F.FjF^,  Rowe.   reck'st^njmom,  jM^ifQA- 

M»«/ Seymour.  /or.    Tlkere  .'"l  Theob.  /or,  tAert 

rede}  Sing.  ii.    reed  Qq,  Pope,  Qq.    /or  tktre :  Yi.  for  there.  Rowe, 

Theob.  Huk.  Waib.  Jen.  Cbll.  ii.  reade  Po^ie. 

F,F^  Cald.    read  Ty^,  Rowe,  Johns.  my... M/^ J  Separate  line (rwdillg 

Oip.  Steev.  Var.  Knt,  Coll.  i,  Dyce,  Afy...you)t  Tbeob.  Johns. 

White,  Huds.  Uessingl  blessitigs  Jen. 

5a.  ScBNB      Fiope4-,  Jen.  /ilar]  Q^,  Ck|».  Jen.  Glo.  Dfoi 

Enter  Poloniu<;.]   Cap.     After  U,  Hurls,   you  Ff,  et  cel. 

reed  Qq.    After  not  Ff,  Rowe  + ,  Jen.  Laying...]  Theob.  Om.  QqFt 

53.    [Kneeling  to  Polonius.  Cap.  Cap.  Glo. +. 

55.   Akeard,  a6ettnf\   Get  aboard  59.   Look}  See  Ff,  Rowe+,  Odd 

Pbpe,  Han.  Knt,  Dyce,  White,  Sta.  Del.  Huds. 

51.  scds]  COUIBE:  Ora  notlbrhbown«M(NM/or«A^.  *Read*wwued 

of  old  both  as  a  substantive  and  a  verb.  Clarendon:  It  is  not  used  elsewhere  in 
Sh.    Sec  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  1 216:  '  Ther  was  noon  other  remedy  ne  reed.' 

51.  fearj  For  other  instances  of  its  use  as  '  fear  for/  see  III,  iv,  7 ;  IV,  v,  1 18; 
nd  Sawnyr,  SI.  Lex.  ABBorn,  {  aoo:  So  also  the  prepodtioa  is  omitted  nftei 
•deprive,'  I,  ir.  73. 

53.  ntagr]  MohollY:  Laertes  seems  to  think  that  Ophelia's  spirited  reply  is 
giving  the  conversation  a  needless  and  inconvenient  turn ;  for  that  foe  sisteit  tO 
lecture  brothers  is  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 

53.  double]  Dsuvs :  Laeites  had  already  taken  lenve  of  his  fiidier. 

57.  There;]  In  thii  piuctnation  all  succeeding  edd.  hai(e  followed  Theobald, 
who  conid  see  no  reference  which  'there,'  as  punctuated  in  the  Ff,  could  have,  ex- 
cept it  be  to  the  'shoulder'  of  the  sail.  CORSON  uphold-i  tlie  Ff : — 'there,'  certainly 
means  at  the  port,  where  the  ship  is  all  ready  to  sail,  and  the  attendants  are  wailing 
for  him.    See  the  83d  line. 

59.  Warbdrton  t  Sh.  had  a  mind  to  onuunent  hte  scenes  widi  these  fine  lenoos 

of  sodal  life;  but  his  Polonius  was  too  weak  to  I>e  the  author  of  them,  thoogh  he 

was  pedant  enough  to  have  nit  t  with  them  in  his  reading,  and  fop  enough  to  get 

them  by  heart,  and  retail  them  for  his  own.    Capei.l  (i,  124):  'This  observation' 

of  Waiburton'sl  '  is  not  ill-grounded ;  for  the  moment  he's  at  the  end  of  his  lesMO* 
6*  E 
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HAMLET 


[act  I,  sc.  in. 


Not  any  unproportion*d  thought  his  act 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 


60 


6s.    The\  Thofe  Qq,  Jen.  GI0.  +  . 

€uUftim\  a  doption  Q^Q,*  adap- 


tion Ktly  conj. 


62.   tried^irideY^^  trfdf/^ 


vtt  «e  r^ilM  with  a  style  vay  different,  Mid  fluwcis  of  speech  is  his  way.'  Cal> 

DF.rOTT:  These  golden  precepts  very  ill  accord  with  the  character  and  intellect 
imputed  to  I'olonius  in  the  rest  of  the  play,  wliere  he  appears  to  be  wliat  Hamlet 
calls  hint,  a  '  icdiuuit  old  fool,'  a '  wretched  ra^h  fuol,'  *  a  foolish  prating  knave.' 
Knicrt  adds :  « It  is  renwrkable  that  in  the  "  precepts  '*  ere  printed  with  inverted 
commas,  as  if  they  were  taken  from  some  known  sources  or,  at  any  rate,  as  if 
Polonius  had  delivered  them  In*  an  effort  of  memory  alone.'  Dyce  {Remarks,  &c.  p. 
207) :  Not  at  all  •  remarkable.'  In  the  Qq  (except  Q,).  a  speech  of  the  Queen,  IV, 
V,  17-20,  is  '  printed  with  inverted  comma:*.'  [See  textual  notes  on  lines  36,  38,39, 
of  this  weeat,  Eo.]  In  irarioiu  other  early  plays  the  Gnomic  portions  are  so  <Us* 
tingnished  [Dyce  here  cites  many  examples  from  early  poetry  of  thns  marUng 
maxims;  he  might  have  descended  to  much  later  times.  Warhurton,  in  his  edition 
of  Sh.,  uniformly  keeps  the  custom.  Ed.].  HtJNTER  (ii,  219) :  Polonium  is  the  dull, 
prosing  politician  of  the  time.  There  is  prolxxbly  much  personal  satire  in  the  cha. 
racter.  It  was  the  practice  of  those  politicians  to  deliver  maxims  to  their  children, 
to  be  diehr  guide  in  life.  Thus  Lord  Buighley  left  ten  admirable  precepts  of  worldly 
prudence  to  his  son  Robert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  may  be  read  in  the 
Desiderata  Curiosa;  and  in  The  llarleian  AIisceUany  \%  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Sydney 
to  Philip  his  son,  containing  divers  lessons  of  prudence  delivered  in  a  didnctic  fomi. 
That  there  was  some  individual  nobleman  more  particularly  pointed  at  m  the  cha- 
racter of  Polonius  I  can  entertain  no  doubt,  nor  that  some  attentive  observer  of  the 
men  of  those  timet  will  one  day  trace  the  Fbet  home.  Could  it  be  the  Lord  Ouro- 
berlain  ?  Prynne  alludes  to  the  practice  of  bringing  living  noblemen  upon  the  st.ige, 
and  names  particularly  the  Lord  Admiral,  the  Lord  Tre.x'^urer,  and  Count  Gondomer, 
as  persons  with  whom  the  stage  had  made  free.  KusHTON  {Shakespeare' s  EupkuisMt 
p.  46) :  The  advice  of  Enphues  to  Fhilautut  is  probably  the  origin  of  these  few 
precepts  of  Polonius.  For  line  59,  see  Euphues: — *  Be  not  lavish  of  thy  tongue.' 
Lines  64,  65,  thus  Euj)hucs : — •  Every  one  that  shaketh  thee  by  the  hand,  b  not 
joined  to  thee  in  heart.'  Lines  66,  67,  Euphues  : — '  Be  not  quarrellous  for  every 
light  occasion :  they  never  Bght  without  provoking,  and  once  provoked  they  never 
cease.'  Line  68,  Euphues :  *  It  shall  be  there  better  to  hear  what  they  say,  than  to 
■peak  what  thou  thinkest.'   [See  also  II,  it,  86;  and  Frbnch,  in  Appendix,  p.  339.] 

59.  character]  Ci-ARENDON  :  Used  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  second 
syllable.  As  a  substantive,  with  the  latter  accent,  it  is  found  in  Riih.  Ill :  III,  i, 
81 ;  as  a  verb,  in  Two  Gent.  II,  vii,  4.  \^R.  of  L.  807.J  CAU>tcOTT :  The  verb  has 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  in  Son,  122,  2. 

60.  unproportioned]  Clarbndon  :  UnsuitaUe»  not  in  hannony  with  the  occasion. 

61.  vulgnr]  Clakindon  t  Common.  See  7)m^  A^.  Ill,  i,  135,  where  *  vnlgar 

proof  =  common  experience ;  as  *  vulgar  tongue  '  =  common  language. 

62.  The]  Corson  :  The  use  of  '  them  '  in  next  verse  makes  'The'  preferable  to 
'Those,'  which  serves  to  strengthen  the  pleonasm. 


te.  hMt]  SiYMOOii  (ii,  153):  *IUit'  is  not  JMa,  bat  the  aoxtlfvy  vertu,— 
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Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  sted. 

But  do  not  dull  thy  pahn  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledged  comrade.   Beware  65 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 

Bear't,  that  th'  opposed  may  beware  of  tliee. 

Give  every  man  thine  far,  but  few  thy  voice; 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  70 

But  not  express'd  in  &ncy ;  rich,  not  gaudy ; 


63.  thtm  to\  thtm  vnto  Qq,  El.  unto 
Sqrmoar. 

koops\  kookt  Pope-I-,  Ca}>.  Steev. 
Var.  Sing. 

65.  ngPhkaieh'J]  Tupe.  nngkattki 
Qq.   umhnUlft  FT,  Rowe. 


65.    comrade\  courage  Qq. 

67.  B4tt^€\  BtarU  Steer. Vw.  CkkL 
opposeif\  9ff0/er  Q,<^  Johm* 

Jen.  Mai.  Steev. 

68.  thAu  Mr]  thy  tare  Qq,  Glo.-i-, 
Mob. 


Ibe  friends  whom,  and  the  adoption  of  them,  thoa  bait  tried  and  |Nroved.  Claun- 
OON  gives  the  simplest  explanation :  '  and  whose  adoption  thou  hast  tried  ;*  but 

Deuus  exjilains  *  an<l  their  adoption  tried'  as  a  participial  parenthesis:  when  thou 
hx«it  put  their  adoption  to  the  lest.  TscHlSCHWITZ  also  (followed  by  MoBERLY)  pro- 
nounces this  clause  a  participle,  or  nominative,  absolute,  and  cites  Mfttzner,  tii,  85. 

63.  boopa]  MAUMtB:  'Gnpple*  strongly  supports  Pope's  reading,  ^ImAt.  See 
Minsheu :  '  To  hook  or  grapple,  viz.  to  grapple  and  to  board  a  ship.'  It  maj  be  also 
ol><.erved,  that  hooks  are  sometimes  made  of  steel,  Init  'hoops'  never.  STFEVKNSr 
We  have,  however,  a '  hoop  of  gold '  in  2  Hen.  IV:  IV,  iv,  43.  Pye  {^Comments,  &c 
p.  31 1 ) :  I  b^evt  Ikm^  art  at  least  as  often  made  of  steel  at  baartt  are,  or  as  fore- 
heads are  of  brass.  Singee:  *  Hoops*  is  an  evident  misprint  for  i«nb.  Grm^pWtg' 
hooks  is  a  familiar  term,  but  who  ever  heard  <A  grappling  ■m'x^  *  koops^  ol  steel? 
White:  It  is  far  from  improbable  th.it  'hooks*  is  right.  Clarendon:  Pope's 
readin<;  makes  the  figure  suggested  by  •  grapple '  the  very  reverse  of  what  Sh.  in- 
tended ;  grappling  wiUi  hoolcs  is  the  act  of  an  enemy  and  not  of  a  friend. 

64.  dttU}  JOMIISON  t  Do  not  make  thy  palm  callous  by  shaking  every  man  by  the 
hand.  Caldecott  :  Compare  Tro.  (Sr*  Cm.  II,  iii,  201,  'stale  his  palm.'  Walkke 
(i.  306)  :  Dulls  occurs  thirteen  lines  below  ;  m.iy  nut  Sh.  hnve  written  stale?  CLAR- 
ENDON :  Compare  Cym.  I,  vi,  106 :  '  hands  Made  hard  wuli  hourly  falsehood.' 
[Compare  also  Ham,  V,  i,  67.] 

65.  comrade]  Badiiam  [Cam.  Essays,  1856,  p.  383) :  This  is  the  trashy  correo* 
tion  made  by  later  Qq  [j»V]  for  the  original  rea<lin<;,  loura^e.  Perh.ips  Shakespeare's 
word  was  court-ape.  Clarenlmjn  :  The  accent  is  on  the  last  syllal>le,  xs  in  i  Hen. 
IV:  IV,  i,  96.  In  Lear,  II,  iv,  213,  it  is  on  the  fint.  [See  Ingleby,  note  on  line 
74«  Ed.] 

69.  censure]  Steevems:  Opinion.    See  I,  iv,  35;  III,  ii,  25. 

70.  costly]  TSCHISCHWITZ  :  The  construction  is :  Costly  thy  habit  buy,  as  thy 
|/Uise  can.  Abbott,  \  276:  The  first  as  is  sometimes  omitted.  See  II,  ii,  201, 
•oldaslam.' 

71.  fancy]  MoBBKLY :  Not  marked  or  singular  in  device,  bat  with  a  qnici  oostii* 
■cat,  suggestive  of  babitoal  self-respecL 
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For  the  apparel  oft  prodatms  the  man ;  73 
And  they  tn  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 


74.  Are...that\  Rowe-^,  Cap.  Kn. 
Rann,  Stecv.'gj,  Var.'oj,  Var.'lj,  CalU. 
Sing,  i,  Harnett,  Ctmpbell,  Htslitt.  De- 
lius,  Clarke,  Chainbere,  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 
Or  of  a  moji feU^  and  generotis ,  ckiffe  in 
that  Q,Qj.  Ar  of  a  moji  /tied  and  gen- 
trtmst  eht^  im  that  Q,.  Art  of  a  moft 
fele/1  and  generous,  chiefe  in  that  Qj. 
Art  of  a  mofl  feleifl  and  generous  cheff 
Mfl  that  Ff,  and  (reading  chief )  Knt, 
Com.  Verp.  CoU.  i,  Glo.-i-»  Mob.  Are 
mott  teleett  and  generous,  chief  im  tiuU 
Steev.'yj.  Are  most  teUct^  attd  gumertm 


ihief,  tn  that  Stcev. '78,  '85.  An  of 
a  most  select  and  generous  chitf,  im  that 
MaLVor.  Are  wml  teket,  amdgemenem 
thief  in  that  Firit  Am.  Ed.  '96.  Art 
most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that 
Dyce  i,  Hal,  Are  of  a  most  stUct  and 
generoHt  eMee  im  tUt  Cbll.(MS),  CoO. 
ii,  EI.  Ktly.  Art  most  select  and  gem' 
erous  ;  chief  in  thiit  Sin^'.  ii,  Oias.  Kein- 
ble.  Are  most  select  and  generous  in 
Ma/ White.  Are  ef  et  mtet  teUet  amd 
gemeremt  ekeo/m  tJitUSoi. 


74.  Are...that]  Stbevens  :  •  Chief*  may  be  used  adverbially,  a  practice  conmoii 

in  Sh.  :  '  chiefly  generous,'  I  would  more  willirif^ly  read,  •  Select  and  generous,  are 
most  choice  in  that.'  Ritson  (ffcmarks,  &c.  p.  193):  The  nobility  of  fVance  are 
select  and  generous  above  all  other  nations,  and  chictly  in  the  point  of  apparel;  the 
ridmctt  and  el^nce  of  their  drets.  Mauwb:  Majr  we  tnppoae  that  'diicf '  of 
the  FY  is  a  word  boixowed  from  heraldry  ?  Tbef  in  France  appimre  tlienitelTes  t«t 
be  of  a  most  select  and  generous  escutcheon  by  their  diets.  Chef  in  heraldry,  is  the 
upper  third  part  of  the  shield.  See  Minshcu.  This  is  very  harsh ;  yet  I  li.irdly 
think  that  the  words  *  of  a '  could  have  been  introduced  without  some  authonty 
from  die  MS.  *  Generous '  ffemervout  *  Chief,*  however,  may  have  been  ntcd  as  a 
tuhttantive,  for  rndif  or  etHemoHmt,  Knighti  It  it  tcarceljr  neccttaiy  to  go  to  her* 
aldry  for  an  explanation  of  the  word  :  we  have  it  in  composition,  as  in  misdiief^  and 
the  now  olKolete  bonrhiff.  '  Chief,'  literally  the  head,  here  sit^nifies  eminence,  supe- 
riority. Those  of  the  best  rank  and  station  are  of  a  most  select  and  generous 
superiority  in  the  indication  of  their  dignity  by  their  apparel.  CoLUER  (ed.  1  * : 
The  meaning  perhi^  is:  'Are  of  a  most  telect  and  generoos  rank  and  station, 
ek^y  in  that.'  Dycb,  in  hit  Remarks^  &c.  p.  206,  while  approving  of  CoUler'i 
rendering  of  *  chief  in  that '  ('  the  words  can  be  used  here  in  no  other  sense  '  than 
chiefy  in  Mo/),  objects  to  the  violent  ellipsis  which  is  implied  by  inserting  •  rank 
and  station  '  after  '  select  and  generous,'  and  adds:  '  During  the  many  hours  which 
I  have  spent  (perhaps  wasted)  in  collating  eariy  dramas,  I  have  known  four  or  five 
editions  of  a  play,  though  diflering  from  each  other  materially  elsewhere,  yet  coin- 
dde  in  some  one  most  erroneous  reading  (which  was  corrected  by  a  fortunatd) 
extant  MS) :  the  text  of  that  particular  place  having  been  once  vitiated,  the  corrup- 
tion had  been  retained  in  all  the  subsequent  impressions.  Such  is  evidently  the 
case  here  (where  there  is  unluckily  no  MS  ffmmlet  to  refer  to) ;  and  the  probability 
seems  to  be,  that  the  strangely  impertinent  words,  *'  of  a,"  found  their  way  into  the 
line,  while  die  eye  of  the  transcriber  or  compositor,  glancing  away  from  it  for  a 
moment,  was  arrested  by  "  nf  the  "  immediately  alx)ve.'  CoLI.lER  (ed.  ii)  :  "Choice" 
was  fonnerly  not  unfrequently  spelt  choisc,  and  the  longy  led  to  the  misprinting  ol 
•choice,'  first,  ehiefe,  and  afterwards  cheff.  The  (MS)  substittttet  'choice,'  and  the 
whole  difficulty  is  removed,  for  Folonins  says  that  the  Ftoch  are '  of  a  most  select 
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Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ;  75 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

75.    Under  he\  lender  boy  Qq.  Qq.    love  Q'76. 

76^    loan\  Loan*  F,.    lone  F,.    /nwf  76.    tou$\  loofes  Qq. 

aad generous  choice'  in  all  matters  relating  to  drc«.  Whitk  fsie  this  line  and  the 
■est  alxive  it  in  Q,,  Appendix,  p.  47.  £o.]  :  Here  [in  Q,j  I  believe  that  we  have  not 
only  die  dbvioai  misprint  of  '  geooill*  for  *gai«nnui,'  and  the  interpolttioa  of  'of 
a,'  whi^  ell  editors  have  snppowd,  bat  the  accidental  rqwiition  in  the  lecMid  line 
rtf  *  chief  *  In  the  first, — a  kind  of  misprint  which  often  occurs  in  the  old  texts  of 
these  plays.  The  two  errors  last  named  were  perpetuated  (as  errors  sometimes  unac- 
countably are),  although  '  chief  in  the  first  line  was  changed  to  '  best.'  This  reading 

of  White's  the  Camwudce  Eorrons  {Preface,  viii)  approve  of  ai  *prdbablj'  what 
Sh.  had  '  ori^nally  written  ;*  the  corruption  in  Q,  and  <^  which,  they  lay,  is  clearly 

due  to  an  error  in  the  transcript  from  Mhich  both  were  cnpitMl,  may  have  arisen 
from  Shakespeare's  having  'given  between  the  lines,  or  in  the  margin,  "of," 
** chief,"  meaning  these  as  alternative  readings  for  "in"  and  *'best"  in  line  73. 
Hie  tmnsciiber  by  miitake  inieited  diem  in  line  74.*  Staunton:  The  alight 
change  of  sheaf  for  '  chiefe'  or  '  cheff,'  a  change  for  which  we  aUme  are  aaewer* 
able,  seems  to  impart  a  better  and  more  poetic  meaning  to  the  passage  than  any  vari- 
ation yet  suggested ;  and  it  is  supported,  if  not  established,  by  the  following  extracts 
ifom  Ben  Jonson :  «— Ay,  and  widi  ammnce,  That  it  it  fimnd  in  noMenien  and 
gentlemen  Of  the  best  skeaf! — 73f  MagmetU  Lady^  HI,  It.  *  I  am  to  haunted  at 
the  court  and  at  my  lodging  with  your  refined  choice  spirits,  that  it  makes  me  clean 
of  another  garb,  another  sheaf." — Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,  II,  i.  Incii.eby 
{N.  Qm,  13  Sept.  1856)  strongly  upholds  Staunton's  sheaf  in  the  sense  of  a 
glifuet  class,  or  set  in  fashionabie  society.  *  And  for  this  meaning  we  most  have  re- 
course to  Euphuism.  If  slUm/  be  Shakespeare's  word,  it  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
Euphuism  in  Polonius's  speech.  In  line  65,  coura^^e  of  the  Qq  is  Euphuistic  for  a 
gallant.  It  Ls  so  used  by  Scott  in  The  Monastery,  and  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  that 
prince  of  Euphuists,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  Archers  spoke  of  "  arrows  of  the  first 
sibeaf,**  and  the  Eophoists  appropriated  the  metaphor,  and  called  their  friends  **  gen* 
demen  of  die  fint  sheaf."  Every  archer  of  this  day  has  his  best  set  (a  set i- 13 

arrows);  and  every  archer  of  Shakespeare's  day  had  his  first  shcnf  [-x  sheaf »  24 
arrows).  Thus :  "  In  my  time,  it  was  the  usual  practice  for  soldiers  to  choose  their 
/trtlskitt/  oi  arrows,  and  cut  those  shorter  which  they  found  too  long,"  — JHs- 
emrst  m  Wnipcits.*  Inglcby  then  cites  the  passages  from  Ben  Jonson  afterwards 
cited  by  Staunton,  and  concludes  Ins  note  with  the  expression  of  his  belief  that  the 
metaphor  in  the  present  case,  as  well  as  in  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,  was 
taken,  not  wholly  from  archery,  but  from  husbandry.  H.  C.  K.  {N.  ^  Qu.  11  Oct, 
1856)  upholds  the  Ff,  and  explainB  cMtf  as  a  measure  by  which,  according  to  Skin- 
ner, cloth  and  fine  linen  were  sold.  TacBUCRWiTZ  thinln  that  the  imiibnnity  of  the 
QqFf  in  the  reading  '  of  a '  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  any  change  or  omission 
in  that  direction.  TTie  only  suspicious  words  in  the  line  are  '  in  that '  at  the  end  of 
it,  because,  as  he  says,  we  should  rather  expect  them  to  be  written  '  therein.'  *  In 
that'  he  believes  to  be  the  beginning  of  another  tine,  of  wHch  the  oondnrion  if 
lost,  but  which  expressed  in  substance  '  In  that  they  clothe  themsdves  rimply.* 
Acoordingly,  in  his  text  the  line  is :  In  that  their  sham  demies  exirmvagame.  Mo- 
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Add  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.  7^ 

This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true» 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  &lse  to  any  man.  So 

Farewell ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee ! 

Lacr.   Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

yW.   The  time  invites  you ;  go,  your  servants  tend. 

Laer.    Farewell,  Ophelia,  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph,  Tis  in  my  memory  lock*d,  85 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it 

Lacr.    Farewell.  \ExU, 

Pol.    What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

Oph,   So  please  you,  something  touching  the  Lord  Hamlet 

77.   And'\  A  F,FjF^,  Rowe,  Pope.         85.   toy9m'\  Om.  Fbpe-t-. 

dulls  the  fJ:^e^  duUeth  tdgt  Q;<^  ;«]  Om.  F  . 

dulUth  the  edge  87.    [Exit.]    Exit  Laertes.  QqFf. 

79.    the  day\  to  day  Q'76.  (Laer.  Kf.) 

82.  d»  /]       0^76.  88.  luttK\  Om.  F/^,  Rowe,  Pope, 

83.  invitn'\     inufjis    Qq,   Theob.  Han. 

Warb.  Cap.  Jen.  Kl.  Tsch.  89.    Lord\  L. 

liKRI  Y  follows  Mnloiie  in  interpreting  '  chief  as  the  upjicr  part  of  an  heraldic  shield. 
KEiuilTLEY  :  A  word  even  more  appropriate  than  Stecvcns's  'choice'  would  have 
been  tastt.  J.  Bealb  {^N,  A*  Qu.  4  Sept.  1S75)  suggested  cki^, 
77.  hutbuidxy]  BfALONBt  Thrift,  economical  prudence.  [See  Meuh.  II,  i,  4.] 
79.  night]  Warburton,  on  the  ground  that  the  im.ige  presented  in  this  simile 
shojid  he  one  of  caii^e  and  effect,  »;ul)stit»tted  light  for  '  night.'  It  is  needless  to  add 
t*.at  his  reasoning  has  convinced  no  one  up  to  this  present.  Ed. 

81.  scMon]  Johkson:  It  is  more  than  infuse^  as  Warburton  interpicts  U ;  it  is 
io  to  infix  it  that  it  may  never  wear  out.  CAiJ>BOiiTr :  Give  a  reltfth  to,  quicken,  it; 
or  it  may  he,  keej)  it  alive  in  ynur  mcmnr}' ;  as  things  preserved,  and  by  spiceiy  kept 

from  a  state  of  dissohition,  are  said  to  be  seasencd.    .SiNt;KR:  '7i>  season  to 

temper  wiselie,  to  m.nke  more  pleasant  and  acceptable. — Baret,  Alvearie.  Elze  :  It 
means  rather  to  ripen.   Mobbrly  :  Make  these  thoughts  familiar  to  you.  Hvostm : 

Used,  apiiarcntly.  in  the  sense  of  ingrain;  the  idea  being  that  of  SO  ttte^lg  the 
counsel  ii'.to  liis  mind  th.it  it  will  not  fade  out. 

83.  invites]  Thkoh.ai  n  preferred  tMWj/j,  supjxjsing  the  term  was  military,  and 
that  it  meant  *  besieges,  presses  ujran  you  on  every  side.* 

83.  tend]  Johkson  t  Your  servants  are  waiting  for  you. 

86.  key]  CALDBOOTTt  Thence  it  shall  not  be  dismissed  till  vou  think  it  needless 
to  retain  it. 

89.  So]  In  conditional  sentences,  according  to  Matzner,  iii,  458,  so  is  used 
faiatead  of  if  chiefly  where  the  condition  is  of  a  restrictive  nature,  and  expresses  a 
lesenration,  like  (but  not  always)  the  I^t.  modot  Am,  dummodo, 

89^  the]  For  nnemphatie  monosvUables  in  emphatic  places  and  accented,  see 
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Pol.    Marr>%  well  bethought ;  90 
Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you,  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous ; 
If  it  be  so— as  so  'tis  put  on  me, 

And  that  in  way  of  caution — I  must  tell  you,  95 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.    He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  aftcction  to  me.  100 

Pol.    Affection  !  pooh  !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl. 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.    I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should  think. 

Pol.    Marry,  I'll  teach  you  ;  think  N  ourself  a  baby,  105 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  sterling.    Tender yowv^€[{  more  dearly; 

94.         it  is  Fj,  Rowe.    //  is,  F^.  Ff.   puh  !  Rowe  +  . 

youf  give...JrtUh.\  Q'76.   you  102.  Unsifted^  Ungi/Ud  Koc\x(£i,iet, 

giiu..Inak,<^Q^.  ymfHte..Jnt/Jk,Q^  105.  Pff]  JU  F,F,.   PkY^^,  1 

Qj.   you, giut... truth  ?  Ff,  Rowe.  w/// Qq,  Cap. 

loi,  103.  Affection — tendetsj  lul.  106. /^j/]  iiu  Ff,  Rowe -f,  Knt. 

Jjy  Sta.  107.  aerlimg\ftarUngY^^^.  start- 

xo\.fookf\  CoU.  /Ml,  Qq.  puk,  Um^V^ 

Abbotf,  $  457,  where  it  is  said  that  tMt  seems  to  hsvt  been  r^arded  as  capable  of 
more  cmphans  than  with  vs. 

93.  private]  Caldecott  :  Spent  his  time  in  private  visiK  to  joa.  DlUUSt  The 

time  which  he  had  at  his  own  disposal. 

94.  put]  Caldecott  :  Suggested  to,  impressed  on.  Clareni>on  :  See  Twelfth 
N,  V,  i,  70 ;  Macb,  IV,  Hi,  239;  Meas.for  Meat.  IV,  ii,  120.    \Ham.  V,  ii,  370.] 

101.  green]  Nams:  Inexperienced,  unskilfttl,  itill  fovnd  in  grtm-homt  thns 

also  '  greenly,'  in  IV,  v,  79. 

102.  unsifted]  Warburton  :  Untried,  untcinptcd. 
102.  circumstance]  Deuus  :  A  collective  noun. 

106.  teaden]  MomtLY:  In  the  Dutrh  war  of  1674,  Fepjrs  telb  vs  that  many 
English  seamen  fought  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  were  heard  daring  an  action  to  cry, 
*  iToUars  now;  no  tickets,'  the  latter  being  the  only  pay  they  had  received  in  theii 
own  service.  This  seems  to  explain  the  opposition  intended  here  between  'tenders' 
and '  true  pay.' 

107.  tender  yontatfir]  llAumB:  R^^ard  with  allectioa.  CALDioonrT:  Thb 

was  anciently  used  as  much  in  the  sense  of  regard  or  respect,  as  it  was  in  that  of 
offer.  *  And  becanse  eche  like  thing  UmdretA  his  like.' — Prtfact  to  Drant's  Uvrut^ 
1566. 
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Or — not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Running  it  thus — you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importuned  me  with  love  lIO 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol.    Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.    And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech,  my  lord, 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Poi.  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.  I  do  know,  115 
When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 

108,  109.  not..M»$s]  In  parenthesis         109.  tender]  render  F^. 


Q,Q,,  Thcob.  112.  call  it}  caU't  Pope-f,  Dyce  ii. 

108.  Hot...phrase'\  In  parenthesis  Huds. 

Q^,  Pope.  113.  ukis]UUink»t  CoH.  (MS). 

109.  A'unriin:^']  Co]],  roni.  Wrens;  113,  114.  my  t9rd.,JUaitm'\  Rowe. 
Qq.  Jxoaming  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  El.  One  line,  QqFf. 

lfVo«^»M^  Pope,  Johns.  Jen.  8te«T.Vir.         \\\.  tUmost..July]  all  the  Ff,  Knt, 

Coll.  i,  Sing.    IfVni^ruv'Wub.  Tlieob.  Sing,  abnost  all  tJWKomt. 

Haa.  Cap.  115.  sprins^es]  fprinf:t  Q,Q,Q/,F^. 

you'll]  youle  Q^Q^.  1 1 6.  prodigal]  /rrodigally  Q'76. 


109.  Running]  This  emendation,  which  is  Collikr's  conj.,  afterwards  corrob- 
orated by  his  (MS),  Dyck  said  he  had  long  been  convinced  of.  WlirrE  calls  it 
*  alaoit  obvious,'  md  Claksndok  adopts  it  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  figure 
in  the  pireceding  line.  Pope's  emendation  jMniWN  snpported,  bdiering  diat  wrtrng' 
ing  had  reference  not  to  the  phrase,  but  to  Ophelia,  the  •  it'  being  the  redundant  •  it' 
common  enough  in  poetr}-,  as  in  Pope'";.  '  To  sinner  it  or  saint  it.'  Theobald  {Sh. 
Rest.  p.  25)  conjectured  ranging,  i.  e.  you,  behaving  yourself  with  so  much  careless- 
neia  and  liberty,  wU'  bring  me  into  contempt,  &c.  HsATK  refcired  wronging  to  the 
*poor  phrase,*  for  •whoever  cracks  the  wind  vX.  anything  may  surely  be  said  with 
propriety  to  wr«pj»  nr  abuse  it.'  Warburton  preferred  wringing,  i.  e.  not  fartha 
to  crack  the  vind  of  the  phrase  by  tTt'istitig  or  contorting  it.  Cai.dkcott  pnra- 
j)hrascs  the  C  by :  *  ranging  so  far,  becoming  so  wildly  excursive,  and  running  into 
so  many  censes  of  the  wocd  tmder.*  Badbam  (Cam.  Essays,  1856,  p.  283) :  Per- 
haps some  readers  will  think  with  me  that  wmig  is  a  oomptioo  of  wwivywy.  Tlie 
same  description  of  persons  will  probably  read  in  line  I18  '  extinct  in  birth '  instead 
of 'extinct  in  both.'  Keightlky  :  *  To  wrong  it  thus'  is  most  probably  correct. 
We  might  read, — supposing  the  allusion  to  be  to  a  horse, —  To  run,  as  in,  You  run 
this  humour  out  of  breath,  Ctm.  tfErr.  I,  i.  OmsoN :  The  Ff  are  probably  right ; 
Polonios  has  reference  to  his  varying  application  of  Uie  word  *  tender.' 

115.  woodcocks]  Nases:  Proverbial  for  a  simpleton;  probably  from  the  ease 
with  which  woo<lcocks  suffer  themselves  to  be  caught  in  springe:  or  snares.  The 
phrase  here  means  '  arts  to  entrap  simplicity.'  Clarendon  :  Compare  Gos^un, 
Apologie  for  Ike  SekttU  9/  Abusf^  p.  72  (ed.  Aiber) :  'When  Comedie  comes  vpon 
the  Stage,  Capide  sets  vpp  a  Springe  for  Woodcockes,  whidi  are  entanf^cd  ere  they 
descrie  the  line,  and  caught  before  they  mistruste  the  snare.'  Hartinc  (p.  929): 
The  woudc(<ck  for  some  unaccountable  reason  was  supposed  to  have  no  bratnSt  and 
the  name  ut'  this  bird  became  a  synonym  for  a  foul. 

116.  prodigal]  Forinstanccnofthefreeuseof  adjectivesasadveiiM,sce Abboit,!  s. 
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Lends  the  tongue  vows  ;  these  blazes,  daughter,  1 17 

Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both, 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a-making, 

You  must  not  take  for  fire.    From  this  time  I20 

117.  Lfnds\  Cities  Ff,  Rowe,  KiU.  II9.  tkeir\  the  Warb. 

blazis\  bavin  blazes  NicholsOQ  I20.  take']  take't  Q^Q,. 

(N.^Qu.  19  Dec.  1868).  From  this  tinu}  For  tAii  hm* 

daughter'\     tk         dmi^iter  i/MffilDrr  FT,  Rowe. 

117.  Malone  aiui  White  believe  that  some  epithet  to  '  blazes'  has  been  omitted. 
CoiAlDGK  (p.  153) :  A  spondee  his,  I  donbt  not,  dropped  out  of  Ae  test  Eidier 
msert  Gp  it  after  '  vows/  or  read. ' these  blaies, daughter,  mark  you*   Sh.  never 

introduces  a  cntalectic  line  without  intentling  an  equivalent  to  the  foot  omitted  in 
the  pauses,  or  the  dwelling  emphasis,  or  the  (iiffused  retardation.  I  do  not,  however, 
deny  that  a  good  actor  might  by  employing  the  last-mentioned  means,  namely,  the 
retardation  or  sotemn  knowing  drawl,  tvpply  the  missing  spondee  widi  food  effect. 
Bnt  I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  or  any  other  of  the  foregoiitg  speeches  of  Polonius, 
Sh.  meant  to  hrinp  out  the  senility  or  weakness  of  thnt  personage's  mind.  In  the 
great  ever-recurring  dani^ers  and  duties  of  life,  where  to  distinguish  the  fit  objects 
for  the  application  of  the  maxims  collected  by  the  experience  of  a  long  life  requires 
no  6nene«  of  tact;  as  in  the  adsiomti<ms  to  his  son  and  dangliter,  Fbl.  is  nnifemly 
made  respectable.  But  if  an  actor  were  even  capable  of  catching  these  shades  in 
the  character,  the  pit  and  the  j^allcr)'  would  be  malcontent  at  their  exhibition.  It  is 
to  Hamlet  that  Pol.  i-.,  anfl  is  meant  to  be,  contemptible,  becau.se  in  inwardness  and 
uncontrollable  activity  of  movement,  Hamlet's  mind  is  the  logical  contrary  to  that 
of  Pol.,  and  beddes  Ham.  dislikes  the  man  as  false  to  his  tme  allegianee  in  the 
matter  of  the  snoeession  to  the  crown.  Waucbr  ( Vers.  p.  ao6)  gfves  ten  or  twelve 
in.stances  from  Sh.  and  other  dramatists,  among  them  the  present  passage,  in  proof 
of  his  assertion  that  'daughter'  is  sometimes  a  trisyllable.  '  It  is  observable,' he 
adds,  '  that  in  almost  all  these  instances  there  is  a  pause — in  at  least  half  of  them  a 
ftdl  stop— after  dtu^kter.  What  was  the  original  form  of  the  word?  Compare 
9v^Tiip,  In  Chaucer,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  him,  it  is  nniformly  a  dissylla* 
ble.*  In  a  foot-note  Lettsom  asks  :  '  Quere,  when  did  the  guttural  become  mute  in 
this  word  ?  When  pronounced,  it  would  have  facilitated  a  trisyllabic  pronunciation.* 
MoBERLY  adopts  one  of  Coleridge's  suggestions,  and  thinks  that  the  strong  irony  on 
die  word  *  vows,*  wUch  is  spoken  with  a  lan^  of  contempt,  makes  it  occupy  the 
time  of  three  syllables. 

118.  both]  Si  e  Badiiam  in  note  on  line  109 

119.  a-making]  WniTK:  There  is  no  purer  or  more  logically  correct  English 
than  the  idiom  a-maiing,  a-doing,  a-building,  &c.  Ben  Jonson  says  in  his  Grammar^ 
ii,  cap.  3 :  '  Before  the  participle  present «  and  am  have  the  force  of  a  gemnd,— 
"  There  is  some  great  tempest  a-brewing  against  us."  *  For  instances  of  the  prefix  a 
before  adjectives  and  participles  used  as  nouns,  see  Abmtt,  {  34  (3) ;  also  I,  v,  19; 
Macb.  V.  v,  49, 

120.  Corson  upholds  the  Ff.  '  It  may  be  that  For  this  "  — /<rr[M]  this,  the  th 
of  Rrth  being  absorbed.  The  verse  of  the  Ff  scans  better  than  that  of  the  Qq;  in 
ihe  latt  e  r  'fire  **  must  be  made  disqrUabic,  and  •«  From  "  a  heavy  syllable.   It  will 
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74  HAMLET  (ACT  I,  sc.  iii 

Be  somewhat  scantcr  of  your  maiden  presence .  121 

Set  your  cntrcatnicnts  at  a  higher  rate 

Than  a  command  to  parley.    For  Lord  Hamlet, 

Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young. 

And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk  125 

Tiian  may  be  given  you  ;  in  few,  Ophelia, 

Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  arc  brokers, 

Not  of  that  dye  which  their  iin  cstinents  show, 

But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits, 

Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds,  130 

121.  someaAat'\  fvmetkii^  Qq»  Ctp.      Warb.  Johns. 

Cam.  Cla.  128.  that  dye\  Q'76,  Han.    thai  die 

jWKr]  thy  Johns.  Qq,  Popc  +  ,  Cap.  Jen.  Stecv.  Bos.  Cald. 

maUm  ^roMne]  wudien-frU'  CoU.  Sing.  El.  Mob.  the  tyt  FT,  Rowe. 

etti-i  Thcnb.  ii,  Warb.  Johns.  Cald.  Knt.    that  fvf  White. 

122.  etttreatments\  intreatments  Qq,  129.  mere\  Om.  Seymour. 

Pope +  ,  Jen.    iHtraUments\i9x\i.  impiorators'^  imploraiotors  QJ^^ 

133.  parley]  parte  Qq.  implorers  Pope-l> ,  Cap. 

125.  tcther\HderKlfl^  iinAr  Q^Q^.  130.  bawd$\  Theoh.  Pope  ii,  Han. 
Udder  Q' 76.  bonds  QqFf,  Rowe,  Pope  i  + ,  Jen.  Steev. 

may  Ae"]  he  may  Theob.  ii,  Var.  Cald.  Km,  CoU.  i,  Sta.  Ktly,  Mob. 

be  observed,  too,  that  this  speech  is  diaracterized  by  the  double  enclins^,tt  Bathvnt 
styles  them,  and  the  Ff  verse  is  more  in  keepinjj  with  them.* 

122.  entreatmentsj  Johnson:  It  means  here  company,  conversation,  French 
emtritien,  Clarke:  The  entreaties  jott  receive  for  granting  an  interview.  Cuui- 
EM  DON :  *  Farley '  in  the  next  line  seems  to  pdnt  to  the  sense  of  preliminaiy  iicgD> 
tiations,  and  so  solicitations. 

1 26.  in  few]  For  adjectives  used  as  nonns,  even  in  the  singular,  see  Abboit,  \  5. 
Sec  also  'the  j.;cneral,'  H,  ii,  416. 

127.  brokers]  Malone:  This  meant,  in  old  English,  a  hawd  or  a  ptocurtss. 
[See  Cb^rave :  Mafmignmrner^  To  play  the  Broker,  also  to  play  the  bawd.  Ed.} 

128.  dye]  Caldecott,  Knicht,  Whitk,  Corsoii»  follow  the  Ff.  The  fint  thos 

paraphrases :  *  Of  the  cast,  or  charac  ter,  that  character  of  purity,  which  their  garb. 
or  assumed  expression  of  passion,  bespeak*^.'    Knight  adduces,  Temp.  H,  i,  ^5, 

*  eye  of  green,'  to  show  that  an  eye  was  used  to  express  a  slight  tint.  Dyce  asks 
if  oor  early  writen  ever  use « ^e '  by  itself  to  denote  colour?  Wmitb  dtes,  as  an 
instance  in  the  affirmative,  from  *  the  old  translations  of  the  Bible ' :  *  And  the  eye 
of  manna  was  as  the  eye  of  bdellium.' — Numbers  xi,  7  ;  later  translations  sulistitot- 
ing  '  colour '  for  •  eye.'  StaUN  roN  thinks  '  eye  '  may  possibly  be  right*  MOBBRLT S 
Not  of  the  real  stamp  which  their  vesture  seems  to  show. 

130.  bawds]  Theobald:  What  idem  can  we  fotn  of  a  *  breathing  hmti^  or  of 
its  being  saHttified  or  fiom.  As  amorous  vows  have  just  been  called  *  brokers,*  and 

*  implorers  of  unholy  suits,'  the  plain  and  natural  sense  suggests  an  eaqr  emeadatiaB  s 
bawds.  An<!  this  correction  is  strengthened  by  the  concluding  phra^,  *  the  better 
to  beguile.'  Mason  (p.  376):  Pol.  has  called  Hamlet's  vows  'brokers'  but  two 
lines  before,  a  word  synonymous  to  hawJst  and  the  veiy  title  that  Sh.  gives  to  Pan 
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The  better  to  beguile.   This  is  for  all :  131 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure, 

■31.  btgtiia^  h^mde  Q,Q,.  Q,Ff,  Rowe,  CoU.  i,  Djrce  i,  Sta.  GIo. 

slander\  squander  Qx\\.  '\\[}>\'^).        +,  Ktly,  Mob..  mo$mmt$  t^^^i^ 
m»me$tt'$l  Pope,    moment  Q,      menti  CoU.  ii  (MS). 


darus ;  *  imploratoi-s  of  unholy  suits '  is  an  exact  description  of  a  bawd.  All  such 
of  thcB  as  are  ciafqr  in  their  trade  put  on  the  appearance  of  lanctitjTi  and  are  *  not 
of  that      that  their  iwreitmenti  shew.'  Coluer's  (MS)  also  sahsdtntes  *  bawds.' 

Singer  pronounces  bonJi  nunsen<>e.  Whitr  says  that  the  '  context  does  not  leave  a 
que-ition  as  to  the  pri)prifty  of  Theobald's  emendation, — "bawds"  having;  probably 
been  spelled  bauds.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  Ff  are  as  follows: 
WAftBOSTtHf,  after  sneering  Theobald,  paraphrases:  Do  not  believe  Hamkft 
amoroas  vows  made  to  yam;  which  piciend  religion  in  them  {Ik*  Mttr  tt  ligmiie)^ 
like  those  sanctified  and  pious  vows  (or  bonds)  made  fo  heaven.  Heath  pronounces 
the  sense  of  hvnJs  unexceptionable,  and  interprets  thus  :  Vows,  uttered  in  the  senrj- 
blance  of  sanctified  and  pious  engagements,  such  as  have  marriage  for  their  object. 
Maloms  follows  Heath,  and  affirms  that  by  bondt  were  meant  ike  tcmdt  tf  hoe, 
Skymous,  (ii,  155) :  *  His  vows  are  implorators  breathing  liice  bonds  (1.  similar 
bonds,  or  sanctified  vows)  to  those  which  are  breathed  by  implorators  of  unholy  suits.' 
CAi.DKroTT  :  Like  the  protestations  of  solemn  contracts  entered  into  with  all  the 
formalities  and  ceremonies  of  religion.  [Dyce  (ed.  i)  pronounces  this  note  of  Cal- 
deoott's  '  quite  as  siUy  as  Malone's.']  Staumton  :  *  At  one  time  we  were  strenn* 
onsly  in  favour  of  Theobald's  alteration ;  we  are  now  penuaded  the  FT  are  right.' 
Cu^RKE :  We  cannot  help  believing  bonds  to  be  right,  because  Sh.  uses  the  word 
elsewhere  to  sijjnify  *  pledged  vows,' *  plighted  assurances  of  faith  and  froth  see 
Mer.  of  Yen.  II,  vi,  6;  Tro.  Sg*  Cress.  V,  ii,  156.  KkightLEY  {Expositor,  p.  287): 
The  whole  passage  is  merely  a  poetic  periphrasis  of  seduction  under  promise  of 
mairiage ;  and  had  the  word  been  Soiimdmgt  not  *  Breathing,'  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  mistake.  C'iRson*:  Bonds  makes  jjood  sense.  The  general  term, 
bonds,  suggested,  no  dout>t,  hy  '  brokers,'  is  used  for  the  more  special  term,  '  vow>\' 

*  Breathing  '  refere  back  to  '  they,'  standing  for  •  vows;'  bonds,  involving  the  idea  of 
•vows,*  should  not  receive  the  stress,  in  reading,  whidi  should  be  given  to  ' pious.* 
MoBERLY :  Like  law  papers  headed  with  religious  f<mnul8e.  So  policies  of  insur* 
ance  begin,  even  at  the  present  day,  w  ith  the  words,  •  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.' 
Shakespeare's  bankrupt  family  had  sad  cxiierience  of  such  documents. 

133.  slander]  Johnson  :  I  would  not  have  you  so  disgrace  your  most  idle 
moments,  Ac  Movbkly:  The  meaning  is,  *  Do  not  misuse  any  moment  of  Idsnre,* 
as,  conversely,  you  have  *mbnsedottr  sex,'  means  *yott  have  slandered  iL* — Ytm 

Like  it.  T\',  ii,  205 

133.  moment's]  Dyce  {Remarks,  p.  209)  :  It  is  alwolutely  necessary  to  print 

*  moment's.'  Would  Shakespeare  have  employed  such  a  ridiculous  inversion  when 
leisure  moment '  suited  the  metre  as  well  ?  Abbott,  22, 430,  however,  adopts 
moment-leisnre,'  and  gives  it  as  one  of  many  instances  of  noun-compounds  where 

Jie  first  noun  may  l>c  treated  as  a  genitive  used  adjectively.  See  IT.  ii,  4^4;  III,  i, 
156.  Cla&emoon  :  In  the  reading  of  the  Ff, '  moment '  must  be  taken  as  an  adjec* 
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HAMLET 


[act  I,  8C  nr 


As  to  give  word.-i  or  talk  with  the  Lord  HamlcL 
Look  to't,  I  charj^e  )^ou  ;  come  your  ways.  135 
Oph.    I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  \Extunt. 


Scene  IV.    The  platform. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  MaRCELLUS. 

Ham.   The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  vciy  cold 


135.  come\  and  so  come  Seymour,  so 
mo»,€9meC(A\.  ii  (MS). 

'u-ays^  ~u>aYfS  Q,<^QjF,.  warn 
Qj.    way  FjFjF^.  R()we+. 

135,136.  X<'ai..jAd//J  One  line,  Cap. 

136.  Oph.  /...4»n/.]  Om.  Seymour. 
Scene  iv.]  Cap.  Om.  Ff.  Scms  in. 

Rowe.   Scene  vii.  Pope  + ,  Jen. 


The  platform.]  Steev.  TlM 
Platfom  before  the  Pl]mce.  Rowe. 

and]  Om.  Ff. 

F.F,F,. 

Ukvery^,'\  UUvtry tM9Y^ 
F^Koti.  itisvtrytMfV^^ 


five.   This  is  very  common  when  the  first  substandve  is  the  name  of  a  place,  as  io 
« I^e  whtff,*  I»  V,  33. 
1 35.  way*]  For  instances  of  the  geaitive  of  nonns  used  advctfaiaUy,  see  HXTnnit, 

i.  389  (a). 

Scene  iv.]  CousitlDGB:  The  unimportant  conversation  with  which  this  scene 
opens  is  a  proof  of  Shakespeare's  minute  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  wdl* 
established  fact,  that,  on  the  brink  of  uijr  serious  enterprise,  or  event  <tf  moment, 
men  almost  invariably  endeavor  to  elude  the  pressure  of  their  own  thooghts  by 
turning  aside  to  trivial  objects  and  familiar  circumstances ;  thus  the  dialogue  on  the 
platform  begins  with  remarks  on  the  coldness  of  the  air,  and  inquiries  obliquely 
connected,  indeed,  with  the  expected  hour  of  tiie  visitatioo,  but  dirawn  out  in  a  seen* 
ingvaodtyof  topics,  as  to  the  striking  of  the  dodc,  and  so  forth.  The  same  desire  to 
escape  from  the  impending  thought  is  carried  on  in  Hamlet's  account  of,  and  moral 
ising  on,  the  Danish  custom  of  wn-ssailinp ;  he  runs  off  from  the  particular  to  the 
universal,  and  in  his  repugnance  to  personal  and  individual  concerns,  escapes,  as  it 
were,  from  himself  in  generalisations,  and  smodiers  the  impatience  and  nneasj  fed* 
ingt  of  the  moment  in  afastiact  reasoning.  Besides  this*  another  purpose  b  answered ; 
— for  by  thus  entangling  the  attention  of  the  audience  in  the  nice  distinctions  and 
parenthetical  sentences  of  this  speech  of  Hamlet's,  Sh.  takes  them  completely  by 
surprise  on  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost,  which  come«  upon  them  in  all  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  vtsionaiy  diameter.  Indeed,  no  modern  writer  woold  have  dared,  like 
Sh.,to  have  preceded  tiite  last  vidtation  by  two  distinct  appearances,— or  coald  have 
contrived  that  the  third  should  rise  upon  the  former  two  in  impresdveness  and 
solemnity  of  inleic^t.  lUit  in  addition  to  all  the  other  excellences  of  Hamlet's 
speech  concerning  the  wassail-music, — so  fmely  revealing  the  predominant  idealism, 
the  fatiodnative  meditativenesa  of  his.  duuacter,— it  has  the  advantage  cS  giving 
nature  and  probability  to  the  impassioned  continuity  of  the  speedb  instantly  directed 
to  the  Ghost.  The  momfntum  had  been  given  to  his  mental  lactivity ;  the  full  cur^ 
rent  of  the  thoughts  and  words  liad  sst  in,  and  the  very  forgetfuUiess,  in  the  fenrw 
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Hot,  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  % 
Ham.   What  hour  now  ? 

Hor,  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.   No,  it  is  struck. 

Hot,   Indeed?    I  heard  it  not;  it  then  draws  near  the 
season  5 
Wherein  the  s|nrit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

\A  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  ordnance  skfft  ojf^  within 

^.  «]  Om.  Q<i.  Jndetd  I  \X]Kti,    /Q'76,  Rowe  +  . 

4m]  Om.  V^\.  5.  it  thm'\  then  U  FT,  Row«^  Kni, 

k4mr\  h<nv*r  F,.  Dyce,  Clo.  Mob. 

4.  fj]  ha^s  ^1^4*  Rowe  i.   hat         6.  wont  lo\  wonted  Heussi. 

Rowe  ii.  [A  flourish  ]  Mai.  after  Cap. 

$trmdli\  Jlnmkt  QqF,F,.   JItmi  A  flocfah  of  trampeti  nA  a.  peeeet  goes 

F,,  Cap.  of.  Qq  (off  Q^Q,)  Trumpets  and 

4-7.  No...lorJ?^  Three  lines  ending  Guns.  Q'76.   Om.  Ff.    Noise  of  war- 

not...^pirit...lord  f  Ktly.  like  Musick  within.  Rowe  +  . 

5.  JmAedf  /]  Ckp.  Indetd;  /Qq. 

of  his  argumentation,  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  tfaeret  aided  ia  pieventiiig 
the  appearance  Iroaa  benumbing  the  mind.  Coueqnently,  it  acted  as  a  new  impulse, 

— a  sudden  stroke  which  increased  the  velocity  of  the  body  already  in  motion, 
whilst  it  altered  the  direction.  The  co-prcscnce  of  Hor.,  M.ir,,  and  Bcr.  is  most 
judiciously  contrived ;  for  it  renders  the  courage  of  Ham.,  and  hia  impetuous  elo* 
qnenee,  perfectly  intelligible.  The  knowledge, — the  unthottghtHif  consdontness,— » 
tfie  sensation,— of  human  auditors,— mf  flesh  and  blood  sympathlsts,— «ets  as  •  sop. 
port  and  a  stimulation  a  tergo,  while  the  front  of  the  mind,  the  whole  consciousness 
of  the  speaker,  is  filled,  yea,  aI>sorl>ed,  by  the  apparition.  Add,  too,  that  the  appari- 
tion itself  has  by  its  previous  appearances  been  brought  nearer  to  a  thing  of  this 
world.  This  accreseenoe  of  objectiviQr  in  a  Ghost,  that  yet  retains  all  its  ghostly 
attributes  and  liearfiil  sabjeetiv^,  is  truly  wooderfiil. 

1.  ft  ia]  Dyce  (iPmarib,  ftc.  p.  209) :  The  reading  of  F,  would  greatly 
favour  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  contend  that  the  madness  of  Ham.  was  real, 
not  a&sumed ;  no  man  in  his  sound  senses,  just  after  remarking  that  the  air  bites 
shrewdly,  would  inquire  if  it  were  very  odd.  WmTB:  The  lea^iig  of  the  F,  is 
not  entirely  unworthy  of  consideration,  because  Shakeqieare'i  pwpose  night  well 
have  been  to  suggest  that  state  of  the  atmosphere  between  midnight  and  sunrise 
when  the  air  hites  shrewdly,  although  it  is  not  very  cold.  Horatio's  reply  is  not 
that  it  is  cold,  but  that  the  air  has  this  quality.  However,  that  the  Qq  are  right  is 
shown  in  the  iirst  scene. 

2.  eager]  Wedgwood:  Frendi,  eager,  sharps  biting;  Lai.,  omt,  shaip^ 
•evere,  vehement,  ardent. 

5.  Indeed...8eason]  Sey.moi;r  (ii,  I56(:  This  line  is  overloaded.  «I  heard  it 
not  •  is  implied  in  •  indeed.'    Read  :  Indeed  ?  why  then  it  does  draw  near  the  hour ! 

6.  wont]  Abbott,  {  5 :  Thb  is  a  corruption  from  wimm/,  from  the  Terb  *  wonye, 
Early  English,  wunian,  Anglo-Saxon,  •  to  dwell.' 

6.  ordnance]  Coi.mkr  (ed.  2):  IVrh.i])s  [in  «  xpIrmation  of  the  Qq]  the  theatre 
bad  only  two  puces  belonging  to  it.   Ben  Jonson,  in  his  *£xecratuH  against  Vuleam^ 
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What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ?  7 

Ham,  The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse» 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaggering  up-i^ring  reels ; 

7.  Wkat..,my  lonif'\  Om.  in  Steer-  Hwb. 

en***  reprint  of  Q^.  9.  twaisg*ring\  staggtring  Ktly  conj. 

8.  «*«i>f^]  •iiiltf  Q4QJ.  uf'^f-n'ttf^  reels'^   vp-fpring  rtfles 
r(mse]  'rouse  Cap.  Qq.    vpfpring  reeUs  F,F^.  *'f'/^>f*''£ 

9.  ttMurtfrV]  Dyce.  waJfel/Q(\.  waffeb  rteb  F^F^,  Rowe.  ufttart  rrelt  Pope. 
Ff,  C.iM.  Knl.    wassel  Rowc  f,  Cap.  Han. 

Jen.  Sleev.  Var.  CoU.  Sing.  White,  Kily. 


q>eaking  of  the  burning  of  the  Globe  Theatre  in  161 3,  tells  us  that  the  calamirf 

cause<!  !>y  the  discharge  of  'two  po<ir  chamhers.' 

8.  wake]  Dyce  ( Gloss.) :  To  hold  a  late  revel.  So,  in  poets  of  a  much  earlier  date, 
we  fincj  the  wortis  watch  and  watching  employed  as  equivalent  to  *  debauch  at  night.' 

8.  ffonae]  GiProitD  ( 7%e  Dmke  9/  jlAVbit.^Massinger,  vol.  {,  237,  cd.  1805)  : 
A  •  rouse '  was  a  large  glass  ('  not  past  a  |Mnt,*  as  lago  says)  in  whidi  a  health  was 
jjivtn.  the  (Irinkin;^  of  which  \<y  the  re^t  of  the  company  formed  a  caroiisf.  Bar- 
n;i!iy  Rich  is  cxcftniin^^ly  an<;ry  with  the  inventor  of  the  custom,  which,  however, 
with  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  couiitn,-,  he  attributes  to  an  Englishman, 
who,  it  seems,  'had  his  brains  beat  oat  with  a  ]KHilepot'  for  his  ingenuity.  There 
coold  be  no  reuse  or  caromse  vnless  the  glasses  were  emptied.  In  process  of  time 
l)oth  these  words  were  used  in  a  laxer  sense.  They  are  used  in  their  primal  and 
appropriate  signification  in  *  I've  ta'en,  since  supper,  A  rouse  or  t^vo  too  much.'  &c. — 
Knight  of  Alalta.  This' proves  Johnson  and  Steevens  are  wrong:  a  rouse  has  here 
a  fixed  and  detominate  sense.  As  we  shonld  now  say,  *  a  bumper  or  two  too  mudi.* 
[See  I,  ii,  127.] 

9.  WMMil]  Festivity,  a  drinking-bout.    See  Miui.  I,  vii,  64. 

0.  up-spring]  Four  explanations  hnve  been  proposed.  First :  Pope  ffollowed 
by  Hanmer)  referred  it  to  the  King,  nnd  changed  it  into  upstart ;  JOHNSON  re- 
tained 'up-spring,'  hot  adopted  in  a  paiaphr;isc  Pope's  emendation,  *  a  blmtering 
apstart.*  Nams  adds  die  definition : « one  insolent  from  sudden  deration.*  SiNGUt 
also  prefers  this  interpretation.  Seoood:  Steevens  started  the  correct  expTanattOD 
when  he  shnwe<l  by  the  following  passage  from  Ch.ipman's  Alphonsus,  that  the 
*  up-spring'  was  a  German  dance :  'We  (jermans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances. 
An  Altnain  and  an  upspring^  that  b  all.'  Elzk  confirmed  it  when,  in  his  edition  of 
Chapman's  Alphmms  [p.  144],  he  showed  that  thb  *np4pring'  was « die  "  HapGuaf," 
the  last  and  consequently  the  wildest  d.ince  .it  the  old  Clerman  merry-makings.  See 
Ayrer's  Drameu,  ed.  by  Keller,  iv,  2S40  and  2S46;  "  Ey,  jl/t  geht  erst  dor  hupflTauflT 
an.  Ey,  Hcrr,  jtzt  kummt  erst  der  huptTaufT."  No  epithet  could  therefore  be  more 
appropriate  to  this  drunken  dance  than  Shakespeare's  "  swaggering."  I  need  hardly 
add  that  *■  np-spring  "  is  an  ahnost  literal  translatioii  of  the  Gcimaa  name.  Staun- 
ton, while  assuming  that '  up-spring  *  refers  to  a  dance,  nndentands  *  ledt*  as  a  plural 
noun,  qualified  by  'up-spring.'  [I  have  always  supposed  it  to  be  a  verb,  in  the 
same  constniction  as  'keejis.'  El).]  Third  :  Steevens,  in  his  note  on  'rouse,'  having 
quoted  from  Deckers  Gufs  licmbook  :  'Teach  me,  thou  soveroigne  skinker,  how 
to  take  the  German's  upsy  freece,  the  Danish  ronsa,*  ftc,  Caunboott  inferred  that 
the  *«p>sprtng*  dance  might  be  like  the  •  upsy  fireexe,'  both  connected  with  the  mtnie 
and  riot  of  a  Genaan  debauch.   Badh  vm  (Cmp^ts^  iSlnefr,  1856^  p.  283) 
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And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettleHlnim  and  tnimpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 
Hor,  Is  it  a  custom  ? 


lo 


Ham.  Ay,  many,  is't ; 
But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here 
And  to  the  manner  bom,  it  is  a  custom 


10.  drains}  dreines  F,!",.  taketK^I^ 

11.  kmy  out}  proclaim  Q'76. 
13.  Is  it}  It  i:  \\. 

13.  isft:'\  ift;  of  am  ofUifUf  dt/gf 


Seymour. 

14.  jSu/]  And  Ff,  Knt. 
native']  a  native  Han.  U. 

15.  Jam]  ktrm  Qq^i^s* 


a  ttep  farther,  and  would  substitute  fur  '  up-spring  '  in  the  present  line,  upsy /rent. 
*Not  that  I  know/  be  adds,  *  what  upsy  fnne  is,  or  wlienee  it  is  derived,'  but  from 
Stacvens's  citation  '  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  species  of  drinking.'  '  Up-spring,'  he 
UTS, '  cannot  be  a  dance  (as  if  the  dt'sccndants  of  tlie  Herscrker  would  interpolate 
their  serious  drinking  with  such  a  frivolous  ihiiii:;  a<  a  dance!),  nor  can  it  mean 
tt(»tart— I.  ^.  Hanilet's  uncle  (a  likely  epithet  to  be  uttered  before  two  persons,  and 
that  wben  be  bas  not  yet  leen  <he  Qiost,  and  bu  no  olber  feeling  towards  bb  vncle 
bat  one  of  vague  aversion !).'  Fonidi:  Kxightuey  {ExpoatMr,  pw  388)  lays  tbat 
it  b  ■  u<«d  collectively  for  tbe  risers  from  tbe  table,  a  mode  of  expression  not  yet 
obsolete.' 

11.  kettle-drumj  Douc£  (ii,  205) :  Thus  Cleaveland  in  bis  Fuscara^  or  the  Bet 
Bsmat:  *Tuniiig  bis  drauglrts  wttb  drowste  bnms  As  Danes  carawte  by  kettle- 
dims.' 

12.  triumph]  Caldecott:  This  may  be  the  victory  consecjucnt  upon  the  accept- 
aace  of  the  challenge  to  this  '  heavy-headed  revel,'  or  it  may  be  only  its  pageant  and 
scenic  display.    Delius:  It  is  here  the  bitterest  irony. 

12.  custom]  Caldecott  :  The  royal  custom  in  Denmark  near  the  date  of  this 
pby  fluy  be  seen  in  Howell's  LHien:  <Tbe  Ki|ig  [Cbristian  IV.,  who  reigned 
from  15S8  to  1649]  feasted  my  Lord  once,  and  it  lasted  from  eleven  of  the  dock 
till  towards  cvenin;^ ;  durint;;  which  time  the  King  began  thirty-five  healths.  .  ,  , 
The  King  wxs  taken  away  a:  last  in  his  chair.'  [Caldecott  cites  several  other 
tnthorities  to  the  same  effect. j  Hunter  (ii,  221 ):  The  English,  in  the  Tudor 
nigss,  appear  to  have  been  a  remarkably  sober  people,  and  tbe  introduction  of  tbe 
vice  of  dronkenness  is  attributed  by  contemporary  writers  to  tbe  connection  witb  tb^ 
Netherlands, 

14, 15.  native  .  .  .  manner  bom]  Kl'suton  [Sh.  lUust.  by  Ohi  Authors,  i,  47): 
In  the  manumission  by  Henry  VHI  of  two  villeins  the  following  words  are  used: 
*  We  think  it  pious  and  meritorious  with  God  to  manimiit  Henry  Knight,  a  taylor, 
md  Jobn  Hcrie^  nbnafaondman,  oar  natives,  as  being  bom  witbin  die  manor  of  Stoke 
C^lunysland.''.Airr.  Stats.  276.  Ilamlet,  therefore,  may  speak  of  Denmark,  or 
Ekinorc  as  the  manor,  himself  as  nativus,  to  the  manor  lx>m,  and  the  *  heavy-headed 
revel '  as  a  custom  incident  to  the  manor.  '  Manor '  is  here  used,  probably,  in  a 
double  seue, as  in  ZMi»  Lab.  I,  i,  208,  vrliere  it  b  omtrasted  witb  manner.  It  is  of 
little  hapottance  whether  die  word  be  qpdt  auuuur  or  mtanar,  tbe  mention  of  one 
would  sugg^  tlM^otber,  wbicb  is  idem  mums,  but  different  in  meaning. 
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More  honour'd  in  the  breach  tiiaii  the  observance.  i6 
This  heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west 
Makes  tis  traduced  and  tax'd  of  other  nations; 
They  depe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 


17-36.  Tkis...fauU.]  In  the  margin. 
Pop«  ('perhaps  as  being  thought  too 
verbose'),  Han. 

17-38.  7lKr...iM<MAi/.3  Om.  FT^Rowe, 

17.  rexftl^  remtaitQJ^  nmelUQ^ 

reiuU<X. 

If,  16.  TiepeiMStMutwaeMtJkes]  Qq. 


fwvell,  east  ami  west;  Makes  Pope  1. 
rn>ell,  east  and  west.  Makes  Pope  +  , 
Jen.  Sleev.  Var.  Cakl.  Knt,  Sing.  K1I7. 
revd  east  •ml  west.  Mates  Warb.  revel, 
east  and  west  Makes  Coll.  El.  Sta.  White. 

18.  traduced]  traduJI  Q.Q,. 
tax'd]  Pope,  taxed 

19.  clepti  eHp  Qq,  Ftope  L 


16.  Dyce  (^emarAs,  p.  210) :  I  ooM  heuA  aa  cadnent  fioct  maintafa  fliatttai 
hae,  Hhaugh  it       paMed  into  a  lort  of  provcfbial  espreadoa*  b  cneatiaUf  ■<«• 

tense :  '  how,'  said  he, '  can  a  custom  be  kmmred  m  the  breach  F  Compare  the 
following  line  of  ;i  |.lay  :At«ributcd  to  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  Middleton :  'He  keeps 
his  promi  i'  l)est  that  breaks  with  hell.' — Hu  WideWt  III,  ii.  MiTFORD  {Gent. 
Maga.  Feb.  1S45):  The  meaning  b:  <Itis  a  coitom  that  will  more  honour  those 
that  hreak  it  than  thoae  who  ohaerra  it;'  <hoiioafed'  it  pot  for  hmmtrmUe,  aad 
tnuwferred  to  the  subject.  Hunter  (ii,  221) :  We  may  regard  Sh.  as  again  making 
an  effort,  Hke  that  in  Otk.  II,  iii,  79  (and  efforts  by  a  gcnios  mch  aa  hi*  are  not  lost), 
to  free  his  cnimtiynicn  from  so  baneful  a  vice. 

17.  east  and  west]  Johnson:  That  is,  'makes  us  traduced  east  and  west  of 
other  nations.'   [Not  as  WAmiumTOR  says, '  thb  icvd  fton  mora  till  night.'] 

17-38.  As  diese  lines  are  not  in  Q,.  MaUXNS  supposes  that  they  were  omitted  oat 
of  deference  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  James  I.  KnigHT,  on  the  other 
hand,  ingeniously  conjectures  that  they  were  added  in  in  order  to  qualify  the 
harsh  description  of  royal  riot  in  lines  8-12.  A  trait  of  Shakespeare's  character  may 
be  heron  indicated:  he  wootd  not  snppress  the  lines  oOeniive  to  royalty,  because 
Cbe  description  given  in  them  was  true ;  he  only  made  it  less  scTcre  by  adding  a 
tolerant  exp<i"ition  of  the  mode  in  which  one  ill  quality  destroys  the  lustre  of  many 
good  ones.  After  the  queen's  death  the  passage  was  omitted  in  the  Ff.  Elze  be 
lievcs  that  they  were  erased  by  Sh.,  but  restored  by  the  printer  of  in  order  tc 
justify  his  title-page,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  play  was  'enlarged  to  as  modi 
again  as  it  was*'  and  is  inclined  to  hdieve  dicm  sporiooa. 

18.  of]  For  other  instances  of  •of»  «sed  forifcr,  SCO  III,  i,  l$4;  IV,  ii,  ta;  Meuh. 
IH,  vi,  27.  or  .'\l!ltOTT,  \  170. 

19.  clcpe]  1-rum  the  Anglo-Saxon,  cleopian,  to  call.    See  Macb.  Ill,  i,  93. 

19.  diualnardn]  Stuvkmi:  And  well  our  Englishmen  might;  for  in  1604  the 
following  mention  b  made  of  a  Dane  in  London,  in  ZmwIt  I*  it:  Etr  lU  SttM*  jt 
[by  Samuel  Rowlands,  p.  21,  ed.  Hunterian  Club]  :  '  V<ni  that  will  drinke  XeymolA 
mto  death  :  The  Dane,  that  would  carowse  out  of  hi^  Boote.' 

19.  swinish]  Hunter  (ii,  221):  This  seems  to  allude  to  some  parody  on  the 
Style  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  which  bore  allusion  to  this  habit.  Clarendon: 
Ondd  Sh.  have  had  in  his  mind  any  pun  upon  *  Sweyn,*  whidi  was  a  oommoQ  name 
of  the  kings  of  Denmark  ? 
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Soil  our  addition ;  and  indeed  it  takes  ao 

From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  height, 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 

That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

As,  in  their  birth, — ^wherein  they  are  not  guilty,  *  2$ 

Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin, — 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion. 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason. 

Or  by  some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 

The  form  of  plausive  manners ;  that  these  men, —  30 

23.  5<7,  o//]  Tbeub.  ^^Qq.Pope,  27.  M/]  Pope.  M/ir  Qh,  Knt,  Coll. 
Han.  Cap.  While,  Del. 

«MW,]  wun  :  C«p.  ton^txim]  emi^lej^im  Q,Q,. 

20.  addition]  Caldecott:  DiqMiige  W  by  using  as  characteristic  of  us,  terms 
ibal  impott  nnnUh  properties,  that  fix  a  twiaish  'additum'  or  titl«  U>  oar  names. 
[See  Matt,  I,  iii,  106.  Ed.] 

21.  at  height]  CALDEarrr:  To  the  utmost.  [An  instance  of  the  absorption  of 
♦he  definite  article;  '  at'  heifjht,  1.  e.  at  tht  height.  Thus  also  '  with  bhiod,'  I,  v,  65. 
See  Allen's  note,  Kom.  Jul.  p.  429.  ABBOTT,  \  90,  considers  the  as  simply 
omitted.  Ed.] 

23.  pitli . . . attfibote]  JomitON:  Tbe  best  and  most  valnaUe  pwt  of  the  pruae 
that  voald  otherwise  be  attributed  to  us. 

24.  mole]  Heath:  A  blemish  of  any  kind,  exactly  corresponding  to  •  stamp  of 
one  defect,'  in  line  31.  Mauxne:  Compare :  For  marks  descried ^n  men's  nativity 
Are  nattne't  faalls,  not  their  own  infamy.' — H.  of  L.  538.  Thiobald  {Sk,  Rat. 
p.  33)  suggested  nmiUtUt,  *when  nature  is  unequally  and  vidously  mmkOM^ when 
any  complexion  is  too  predominant.'  But  he  did  not  repeat  it  fai  btt  edition.  SlL> 
BF.RSCHLAG  '  Afori^enbliitl,  No.  47,  i860,  p.  1109)  adduces  this  passage  as  one  of  the 
proofs  that  King  James  is  designated  under  the  character  of  Hamlet,  and  that  the 
«  vidons  mole  of  nature '  referred  to  James's  avenioo  to  the  sight  of  a  drawn  dagger, 
whidi  WIS  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  shodc  his  mother  experienced,  before  his 
birth*  at  seeing  Rizzio  assassinated. 

25.  As]  Walker  {CrU.  i,  127)  :  is  here  used,  I  think,  not  in  the  sense  of  for 
insiaHCtf  but  in  that  of  namely,  to  wit ;  it  expresses  an  enumeration  of  particulars, 
not  a  selection  from  them  by  way  of  example.  This  is  a  frequent — perhaps,  indeed, 
the  one  exdusive— signification  of  as  when  employed  in  this  construction ;  as  in  3 
JHen.  VI :  V,  vii,  7.  •  Two  Cliffords,  the  father  and  son.'  This  is  the  true  con- 
cTniction  of  as  in  a  number  of  passages,  where  it  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  mis* 
taken  lor  the  modem  usage. 

26.  his]  See  I,  ii,  3i6. 

37.  complexion]  SiMon :  This  fermeily  meant  the  coastitntions  or  affecti^ias  of 

the  body.    Clarendon  :  In  the  old  medical  language  there  were  four  complexi'ms 

or  Icmjicraments ;  the  sanj^uine,  melancholy,  choleric,  and  phlegmatic. 
30.  plausive]  Malone  :  Graciuu.s,  pleasing,  popular. 
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Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect,  31 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, — 
Their  virtues  else — be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo— 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption  35 
From  that  particular  &ult;  the  dram  of  eale 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt 
To  his  own  scandal. 


32.  star\  ttMrre  Qq.    ifor  Theob. 

Pope  ii  + . 

33.  Theob.  Pope  ii.  //is  Qq, 
Fbpei. 

36,  37.  /Ar  dram  of  eale. ..of  a  doubC^ 
Q^(Jij,  Bos.  Dyce  i,  Sta,  White,  Hal. 
the  dram  of  eaJe...of  a  doubt  Q^Q..  the 
drmm  Bttte,.jof  wrth  mt^  Tlieob.4, 
Cap.  Steer. '73,  '78,  '8$,  R.inn.  the 
dram  of  base. ..oft  corrupt  Anon.  conj. 
ap.  Kann.  the  dram  of  base...ofitn  dout, 
Steev.'93,  V«r.«o3.  Var.'is,  Verp.  Hndi. 
i,  Clarke,  the  drame  [1.  e.  dream]  of 
ease.  The  noble  substance  of  a  doubt, — 
doth  all  Becket.    the  dram  of  ale. ..over 


of  Ul...often  dout,  Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  El. 
the  dram  of  lead. ..of  a  ducat  Injjlchy 
conj.  or  the  dram  of  evil...of  a  cour- 
Htr  Keightley  oonj.  (witfadntwn).*  the 
dram  of  eale...oft  endoukt  Nicholson 
conj.*  the  dram  of  call  r... so  adapt  Bal* 
lock  conj.*  the  dram  of  earth..M 
mdapt  Bullock  conj.  (withdniwn).*  Mr 
dram  of  base... over  cloud  Uoyd  COiq.* 
the  dram  of  base.. .often  drown  Taylor 
conj.  MS.*  the  dram  of  ease. oft  vtork 
tut  Smyth  conj.  M&*  tkt  drmm  •fiO 
,..of  a  doubt  Heussi. 

38.  scandal."]  f candle.  Q,Qj-  fcam 
dall.  Q|.  scandal —  Ktly,  Heussi. 
• 


30.  that  these  men]  Caldboott:  *It  happens,'  or  something  to  that  effect,  must 

be  supplied  licfore  these  words. 

32.  nature. ..star]  Clarendon  :  A  defect  which  is  either  natural  or  accidental. 
RiTSON :  Star  signifies  a  scar  of  that  appearance, — it  is  a  tcnn  of  farriery.  Tuso- 
ftmU)  {Sk.  Jtat,  p.  34) :  la  fortune  pcesnmed  to  give  a  *star,*  whcfe  she  means  dia> 
grace?  I  should  much  rather  suppose  it  an  ensign  of  her  favour,  than  designed  to 
set  a  mark  of  Infamy.  Read  ttmr;  and  so  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  hangp 
together. 

33.  Their]  Clarendon  :  After  all,  Sh.  may  have  inadvertently  written  kis. 

34.  undergo]  Johnson  t  As  large  as  can  be  accumulated  upon  man. 

35.  censure]  Dycb:  Judgement,  opinion.   See  I,  iii,  69. 

36  3S.  dram. ..scandal]  Thi  mbaM):  The  Tenour  of  this  Speech  is,  that  let  Jncn 
have  never  so  m-iny.  or  so  eminent,  Virtues,  if  they  have  one  Defect  wliich  accom- 
panies them,  ihit  single  Blemish  shall  throw  a  Stain  upon  their  whole  Character, 
•nd  not  only  so,  but  shall  deface  the  very  Essence  of  all  Ihdr  Goodness,  to  its  own 
Scandal ;  so  that  their  Virtues  themselves  will  become  their  Reproadi.**!  have  ven> 
tured  to  conjecture:  'The  dram  of  base  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  worth  mit 
To  his  own  scandal.'  The  dram  of  base,  1.  e.  the  le.ist  alloy  of  baseness  c,r  vtce. 
Sh.  frequently  uses  the  adjective  of  quality  instead  of  the  subsuntive  of  the  thing. 
Elsewhere  speaking  of  wtrtk,  Sh*  delights  to  consider  it  as  a  Quality  that  addb 
Weight  to  a  person.  See  Att*s  Well,  HI,  iv,  31,  and  •  From  whose  so  many  weighs 
of  baseness  canno*  A  dram  oi  worth  be  drawn.*— Qwi.  Ill,  v,  88.   Hbath:  I 
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[36.  '  Tin  drmm  of  eale,*  &c.] 

SbouM  rather  siisjj€ct  Sh.  might  have  written  'The  dram  of  base  Doth  all  the  noMc 
tah.3tance  oft  fat  nut,'  &c.  But  grantinfj  a  little  farther  departure  from  the  printed 
text,  I  should  think  it  still  more  probable  that  the  true  reading  is :  '  Doth  ail  the 
noUe  cnbituoe  tmlwiA  dwAi,*  Hut  is:  A  drun  of  base  aUojr  Maim  «l]  llie  noble  ^ 
rabitaiice  of  his  viitues  widi  the  suspidoo  dwt  thejr  are  mere  tinad  appearances  ooljr, 
and  not  of  tlw  true  sterling  standard.  Capbll  {Notes,  &c.  i,  126),  after  citing  Heath  — 
with  approval,  adds,  •  But  it  should  seem,  from  the  comment  that  the  same  author  makes 
upon  biii  second  amendment,  that  the  line  stands  in  need  of  a  substantive,  following 
*  of '  to  perfect  tlie  sense  of  it.  And  tliis,  in  tnidi,  is  the  light  in  wUdi  the  editor 
lias  ▼iev'd  the  oomption  all  along;  that  some  word  waa  slipt  out  of  the  oopjr,  and 
changed  to  'a  doubt'  by  the  printer's  ingeniousness :  the  vacancy  cannot  l)c 
fill'd  better  than  by  the  word  in  possession  ;  and  the  line  may  be  cur'd  of  it's  bald- 
ness by  no  very  great  licence,  the  change  of  'all'  into  eat;  after  which,  the  comment 
that  baa  been  given  above  [Heath's]  »  both  a  jnst  and  a  perfect  one/  [Whidi  means 
that  Gapell  would  read  the  line  *  Dioth  m/  the  noble  svbstance  of  w»rA  omt.*  In  ii 
Capell's  list  of '  Various  Readings  of  Hamlet '  he  cites  the  reading  of  Q,  thus  :  of  eale 
4°. a.  (f.  ill).  This,  I  presume,  indicates,  what  the  Cam.  Edd.  ascribe  to  him,  the  con- 
jecture of  Ul  for  '  eale.'  Hereby  Capell  anticipated  Jennkns,  who  merely  states  that 
he  ventoxea  to  read :  'The  diam  of  ££r  Doth  aU  the  noble  snhMance  of  gttd  mt.  To 
his  own  scandal.*]  In  the  Var.  of  1773,  Smvaw  says ;  *  Mr  Holt  reads.  The  dram 
of  base  Doth  all  the  noble  suKrstancc  oft  adopt,  &c.  I  would  read  Doth  all  the  noble 
substance  (/.  e.  the  sum  of  ^'o<k1  qualities)  oft  do  out.''  '  To  do  a  thini^  out  is  to  effate^ 
or  obliterate  anything  in  drawing.^  Perhaps  we  should  say,  •  To  its  own  scandal.' 
[  Vidt  in/rat  Steevens,  1 793.]  Davibs  {Dramatic  Misc.  1 784,  iii,  10) :  The  very  tri. 
fling  alteration  of  adding  a  letter  to  one  word,  and  the  changing  two  letters  for  one 
in  another,  will  restore  to  us  the  original  reading,  <  The  dram  <^  base  Doth  all  the 
noble  substance  oft  work  out,'  &c.  When  I  read  this  proposed  emendation  to  the 
reverend  and  learned  Mr  Robertson,  he  not  only  concurred  with  me,  but  assured 
me  he  had  hinaself  made  the  same  amendment.  The  apostle  James  hath  a  senti 
ment  irety  similar  to  the  present  passage;  *  For,  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  oflcndin  ^nepoint,  he  is  guilty  of  all.'  [In  the  Var.  1785,  S[tephen] 
\V[cston]  propose*?  the  same  emendation.  Eu.]  Mason  (17S5):  I  offer  .is  an  amend- 
ment (which  is  at  least  as  near  the  old  text  as  any  yet  pmposed,  and  which  is  sup- 
ported by  line  35), '  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  '/  corrupt.'  Malone  (1790) : 
'  The  dnm  of  base  Doth  all  the  noble  snbstanee  of  tswrM  tUut,  To,*  ftc.  To  dmii 
signified  in  Shakespeare's  time*  and  yet  signifies  in  Devonshire  and  other  western 
OOOnties,  to  do  out,  to  efface,  to  extin^^uish.  Thus  they  say, '  dout  the  candle,  doitt  the 
fire/  &c.,  just  as  don  signifies  do  on  [or  doff,  do  off — Steevens].  •  Dout'  having 
been  written  by  the  transcriber  doubt,  and  the  word  '  worth  '  having  been  inadver- 
tency omitted,  probably  the  line,  in  the  copy  for  die  press,  stood:  Doth  all  the  noUe 
snbstanee  of  doubt.  The  editor  or  printer  of  the  Qq,  finding  the  line  too  short,  in- 
serted the  indefinite  article,  without  attending;  to  the  context.  Theobald's  insertion 
of  worth  is  fully  justified  by  his  citation  from  Cymbeline.  [Malone,  in  Var.  1785, 
proposed  <  By  his  own  scandal ;'  but  did  not  repeat  it  in  his  own  edition.  Ed.  j 
STEavaw>  [1793.  sufra,  Steevens,  1773] :  I  now  think  we  should  read:  *  The 
dram  of  base  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  dUm  dout^  &c.,  for  surely  it  is  needless  tc 
sqr— ^  the  mMm  snbstanee  of  vmtk  dmA,*  because  the  idea  of  wsrti  is  oomprehendecf 
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[36.  « The  dnm  of  eate,'  &c.] 
in  the  epithrt  noble.  N.  B.  This  improvement  I  owed,  about  four  ycnrs  ago,  to  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Homer.  Rann  (i794?):  'Doth  all,  &c.  oft  corrupt:  oft  work 
out :  eat  out :  By  it's  own  scandal.'  MakTINUS  Scriblesus  {Explanations  and 
£mmdatims  pf  Some  Pcntget  m  ike  Taet  «f  SUUkifemrtt  Ediabiiigh,  1814) :  I 
iiq)pose  there  was  a  shifting  of  types  from  the  upper  to  tiie  lower  line,  and  read  thus : 
'  The  dram  0/ doubt  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  anneal  To,'  &c.  That  is,  the 
dram  of  doubtful  or  l>a'ic  metal  doth  often,  in  the  operation  of  annealinjj,  cause  the 
whole  substance  tu  become  durably  as  base  as  itself.  Whether  this  emendation 
will  be  made  out  fay  a  comperisoii  with  the  prooeises  used  in  die  arts,  I  kooar  not, 
as  evcfything  connected  with  chemical  science,  or  any  faiancli  of  phltoaophy,  ap> 
peareth  to  me  too  insignificant  to  bestow  upon  it  one  moment's  attention.  ZacHAKV 
Jackson  says  that  he  h.as  endeavored  to  give  the  passajje  some  sen-t-,  hut  cannot 
qwak  with  that  perfect  confidence  which  he  does  in  reference  to  '  mo:>t  of  my  reslora- 
lioos.'  BOBWKLL  (iSai) :  A  dear  meaning  is  affwded  by  Holt's  emendatign,  if  we  — 
take  'substance'  as  a  nominative t  *The  noble  substance  doth  oft  brine  diigiaee 
ujK)n  itself  by  addjitinf^  the  dram  of  base.'  If  this  inteqiretation  be  rejected,  I 
wouM  preftT  to  suppose  that  doubt  means  to  brins^  into  doubt  or  suspiiion,  as  to  fear 
mean.s  to  create  fear  ;  to  pale  is  to  make  pale.  Yet  I  prefer  Holt  s  change.  Calde- 
COTT  merely  enumerates,  with  approval,  the  various  changes  which  preceding  edd. 
have  made,  and  whidi  be  adopts.  [See  Teat.  Notes.]  SiNGEK(ed.i)t 'Thednmof  — 
bale  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  doubt  To,'  &c.  I  see  no  reason  why  dotd 
should  Iw  sulwititutcd  for  '  doubt.'  Boswcll's  interpretation  of  'doubt '  is  just.  I  have 
ventured  to  read  bate  {i.  e  evil)  nearer  to  the  reading  of  the  first  edition.  Stea&MS 
{Sk,  Thm,  p.  373 )  adopted  this  reading  of  Singer's,  and  explaina  it  as  a  reference 
to  the  commerce  in  drags,  in  wbidi  a  great  deal  of  adultentioo  is  piacticed;  for 
the  word  bale  we  have  now  only  the  word  af/oy.  COLLIEX  :  It  is  easy  to  see  how  — — 
•  ill '  miqht  be  misprinted  eule,  and  •  often  dout '  of  a  doubt :  the  rnm]X)sitor  having 
taken  the  passage  by  his  ear  only  :  indeed,  a  stronger  proof  of  the  kind  could  hardly 
be  pdnted  out.  DmtlSx  *  The  dram  of  Mie  Ddk  all  tibie  noble  substance  off  and 
ma  To/  &c.  In  die  old  edd.  'off'  is  constantly  used  for  of^  just  as  imAi  fmdmii. 
In  MS  andotitt  "in  into  one  word,  would  be  readily  mistaken  for  a  doubt,  especially 
if  an  abbreviation  were  used  instead  of  and.  The  sense  is :  The  dram  of  evil  doth 
ofT  [/.  e.  puts  off  ]  and  doth  out  [1.  e.  puts  out]  all  the  noble  substance,'  &c.  A.  E, 
B[mAB]  {N.  &*  Qu.  21  Feb.  1852) :  Ea/e  and  eak  so  nearly  resemble  each  other, 
and  the  subsequent  transition  to  U/e  is  so  extremely  obvious,  and  so  consistent 
with  the  sense,  that  there  can  hardly  be  any  plausible  ground  for  the  rejection 
of  base  in  favour  of  ///.  Moreover,  ba^r  \-  the  natural  antagonist  of  'noble'  in  the 
next  line.  Now,  in  what  way  docs  '  the  dram  (/.  e.  an  indt-tinilely  small  quantity,  as 
gram  is  used  now>a-days)  of  base '  affect '  all  the  noble  substance'?  Sh.  says  it  renders 
it  doubtful  or  suspicious.  *  Doubt*  in  this  place  is  not  a  rerb,  but  a  noun  substan* 
tive.  The  chief  hindrance  now  to  a  perfect  meaninj^  consists  in  the  restriction  of 
'doth  '  to  a  mere  ex]iletivc.  Let  this  restriction  1  <■  removed,  by  <onrcrn'n^;  upon 
•doth'  the  value  of  an  efT(i!ue  verb,  and  the  difficulty  '!i^al^]Har^  :  tlius,  'the  base 
doth  doubt  to  the  noble,'  1.  e.  imparts  doubt  to  it,  or  renders  it  doubtful.  We  say  a 
man*s  good  actions  do  kirn  eredit;  why  not  also,  his  bod  ones  do  Aim  dotMt  There 
now  remains  <  of  a'  to  be  amended.  I  suggest  offer;  it  is  almost  identical  (tn  sound 
at  least)  with  the  original,  and  it  materially  assists  in  giving  a  much  clearer  atiplicft- 
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♦ion  to  the  last  line.    For  these  reasons,  but  especially  for  the  last,  I  adopt  offer,  as 
a  verb  in  the  infinitive  ruled  by  *  doth,'  in  the  sense  of  cnii??ing  or  compellint^.  Thu< 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  becomes  '  The  base  doth  the  noble  offer  doubt  to  his  X 
own  leandiil,*  thst  is,  causes  the  noble  to  excite  suspicion,  to  die  injury  of  its  own 
character.    H.  F.  {N.  ^  Qm.  h  March,  1853):  Read  'diarn  <tf  bsse...^^  duU 
To  his,'  &c.,  merely  a  sulwtitution  of  letter?.    Periergus  Bibuophu.us  (A'  6*  " 
Qit.  17  Aug.  1S52):   As  the  least  devintion  from  the  old  copies,  I  prefer  'The 
drain  of  base  Doth,  all  the  noble  substance  cVr,  a  doubt,  To  his  own  scandal/ 
I.  €,  dotk  tait  a  dmk  wtr  all  the  noble  sufaatance,  bring  mto  aupeet  all  the  noble 
qualities  by  the  leaven  of  one  dnun  of  basencis.  Singbk  (ed.  ii) :  Most  probaUy  — 
Sh.  wrote:  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  adoubt^    Using  the  word  ttdoubt  for 
doubt  in  its  active  sense  of  to  brinp  into  doubt  or  suspicion.    We  have  numerous 
old  words  of  similar  form,  and  in  Latin  dubito  is  written  addubito  by  Cicero  and 
others.   It  is  evident  that  dMit  could  not  have  been  the  word,  for  the  meaning  is 

*  The  dram  of  base  rendeit  all  the  noUe  substance  doubtful  or  sus|iicious,'  not  that  it 
estsngttiRbe5!  it  altogether.  I  read  base  as  suggested  by  Qj,  from  its  more  direct  oppo- 
sition to  noble.  [Sin^^er's  text  follows  Q,Qj,  excejit  that  base  is  sul)>tituted  for  '  eale.'] 
Dycs  (ed.  i) :  '  Often  '  [in  Steevens's  reading]  is  very  questionable,  because,  in  all 
probability,  •  of  in  the  Qq  is  a  mistake  for  *  oft  ;*  and  secondly,  as  LcmOM  observes 
to  me,  *the  words  «*  To  his  own  scandal "  are  fatal  to  the  reading  dout,'*  for  if 
that  alteration  be  right  they  are  superfluous.  A  verb,'  he  adds,  *  I  should  think 
must  lurk  under  the  corruption  "  a  doubt  "  or  "  doubt,"  with  the  signification  of  turn, 
pervert,  corrupt,  or  the  like.  Shakespeare's  meaning  evidently  is  that  a  little  leaveo 
leavena  the  whole  lump — that  one  vice  will  rain  an  otherwise  perfect  cbavacter.* 
Mason*s  conjecture  was  unknown  to  the  Rev.  J.  MlTVOU>  when  he  wrote  to  me  as 
follows  :  •  I  would  read  "  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  corrupt'^ '  In  the  Devon- 
shire dialect,  to  '  eale'  is  to  reproach  ;  it  may  be  asked,  then.  Did  Sh.  (who  occi- 
sionally  b.is  provincialisms)  write  here  '  the  dram  of  eale '  in  the  sense  of  *  the  dram 
of  reproach  *  ?  for  my  own  part,  I  hardly  think  so.  Whits  z  I  leave  this  grossly -cor- 
nipted  passage  undnnged,  because  none  of  the  attempts  to  restore  it  seem  tP  me  to 
be  even  worth  recording,  and  I  am  unable  to  better  them.  But  it  has  occurred  to 
nic  that  perhaps  the  corruption  lurks  in  a  part  of  the  passage  hitherto  unsuspected, 
and  that  '  Doth'  is  either  a  misprint  of  •  Hath,'  or  has  the  sense  of  'accomplishes.* 

F.  A.  Lbo  {N»  6^  Qit,  9J  Dec.  1862) :  *  Eale/  in  its  real  form,  must  have  oon-  _ 
tained  a  sense  opposite  to  *  noble/  and  for  that  purpose  I  find  no  better  word  thaa 
rtVf.  'A  doubt'  I  understand  as  a  misprint  for  a  draught;  for  Ham.  had  just 
spoken  alK>ut  drinking,  .and  had  just  used  the  word  •  drauf^hts."  After  that  I  should 
like  to  change  the  word  •  Doth '  into  Turm.  N1CH0L&  [AW«  on  SA.  i,  25)  :  £oU 
is  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  spelling  m/«  ailment,  pronounced  0U.  *  Doth '  it  not 
the  auxiliary  verb^  but  tfie  verb  itself,  die  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  tense  of  t»  df,  whidi  here 
means :  '  to  make  anything  what  it  is  not/  as,  •  to  do  him  dead  '—so  in  Johnson. 

•  Doubt'  is  the  means  whereby  that  change  is  eflicted,  of  and  by  formerly  being 
used  indifferently  as  a  sign  of  the  alilaiive.  Hence  the  text  of  Q,Qj  means  that 
*the  dram  of  ealewill,  by  a  doubt  (1.  e.  by  the  doubt  that  it  will  create  as  to  a  man's 
sincerity)  do  (/.  r.  convert)  all  this  noble  substance  to  his  own  scandal,  laying  him 
oj>on  to  the  cl)arge  of  hypocri'-y.  [Nichols  repeated  this  note  .substantially  in  731* 
Aihenaum,  18  Aug.  1866.  Ed.]    Ingleby  (a/.  Staunton):  'Of  a  doubt'  is  a  mis. 
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print  for  derogate.  First,  they  have  the  same  nainber  of  letters.  Secondly,  thej 
have  the  <>,  a,  d,  arnl  /  in  common.  Thirdly,  dfrci^ate  is  the  only  verb  that  at  the 
same  time  completes  the  sense  and  preserves  the  metre.  STAUNTON:  Ingleby's 
tnggestion  is  ingenioui,  bat  may  not  the  construction  hsve  been  tbis:  'The  dnm 
of  base  (or  sfi^  or  teAr,  or  U^d^  or  whatsoever  word  the  compositor  tortured  into 
•eale,'  or  'exsc')  doth  doeth,  toorketfi)  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  jniund 

to  its  own  vilenos  '  ?  We  by  no  means  pretend  that  f^oinui  was  the  actual  word 
misrendered  '  doubt it  is  inserted  merely  because  it  occurs  in  opposition  to 
*4ram*  in  a  line  of  Quai1tt*t  Embtemt,  b.  ii,  £  7,—*  Where  ev'17  drtm  tit  gold 
contains  a  ptmnd  of  dross/— and  because  it  is  extremely  probable  tome  sueh  aniithesir 
was  intended  here.  So  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i,  c.  ill,  s.  30: — '  A  dram  of 
sweete  is  worth  a  pound  sowre.'  S^TNFF.N  Jervis  [Proposfd  Emntdalions,  &c. 
i860,  p.  23):  Read,  The  dram  of  evii  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  outdo,  To, 
Ac.  Compare  Cv.  II,  i,  150;  'So  heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate.* — Pw, 
Lost.  X  *  Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife  With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life.' — ^^msm. 
In  Chamhi  Ks's  HouM-hold  Sh.  is  the  following  note :  *  We  have  adopted  "  eft  smbdm^ 
[for  "  of  a  duubl  "],  sujjj^estcd  by  Mr  Swynfen  Jervis,  and  thus  supported  : — Son.  iii, 
6 J  and  Alts  Well,  V,  iii,  217.'  Bailey  (ii,  2):  For  'eale'  read  evil;  for  'of  a 
doubt  *  read  oft  -wel^h  domm,  *  Weigh,  in  some  of  the  old  cofues  of  Hamlet,  b 
spdt  way.*  Compare  Jtkk.  lit:  V,  iii,  153 ;  Ttmm  V,  i,  154.  Corson  ( JOHii^^  &c 
p.  13,  1S74)  :  All  the  diificttl^  of  the  passage  is  removed,  I  think,  by  understanding 

•  noble,'  not  as  an  adjective,  as  all  the  commentators  have  understood  it,  qualifying 

*  substance,'  but  as  a  noun  opposed  to  *  eale,'  and  the  object  of  *  substance,'  a  verb 
of  which  *  doth  *  is  its  aaxiliacy.  Thus :  *  the  dram  of  eale  dolfa  all  the  noble,  sub> 
stance  of  (1. <  with/  a  sense  common  in  the  English  of  the  time)  *  a  doubt  (which 
works)  •  to  his  own  scandal.'  '  Sulistancc '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  •  imbue  with  a  cer- 
tain essence;'  'his'  is  a  neuter  genitive,  standing;  for  'noble,'  and  =  *  its.'  The 
dram  of  ill  transubstantiates  the  noble,  essenits  it  to  its  own  scandal.  (In  regard  to 
the  uses  of  *of*  and  *to/  see  Abbott,  \\  171,  186.)  The  use  of  'substance/  in 
the  sense  of  '  essence/  was,  of  course,  suiBciently  common,  and  had  been  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  to  justify  the  interpretation  given.  In  Matt,  I,  T,  48,  we  have 
'  sij;htless  sul)^tanccs  '  ^  '  invi->il>le  essences,'  '  sightless  '  being  used  objectively.  *  Be- 
ing of  one  substance  with  the  Father.' — liook  of  Common  Prayer.  Chaucer,  in  The 
Prologe  0/  Ike  Nomu  Prestet  Tale  (1.  14S09  of  Tyrwhitfs  edition,  1.  16389  of 
Wrighfs),  uses  the  word  to  express  the  autUial  dnuacter  or  nature  of  a  man.  The 
Host  objects  to  the  Monk's  Tale,  as  being  too  dull  for  the  occxsion ;  and,  that  the 
fault  may  not  be  thought  to  lie  in  himself,  says,  •  And  wel  I  wot  the  substance  is  in 
me.  If  eny  thing  schal  wel  reported  be.'  That  is,  I  am  so  substanced,  so  consututcd, 
so  tempered,  sudi  is  my  ou/  of  spirit,  that  I  can  ^ipreciate  and  enjoy,  as  well  as  the 
next  man,  a  good  story  well  told.  Whether  *  substance '  can  be  found,  in  this  sense, 
as  a  verb,  matters  not.  The  free  functional  application  of  words  which  character- 
ized the  Elizabethan  English,  allowed,  as  ever}-  E.iglish  scholar  knows,  of  the  use 
of  any  noun,  adjective,  or  neuter  verb,  as  an  a  :livc  verb.  This  interpretaiion  I 
communicated  in  the  main  to  JV.  6*  Qu.  [4  Oct.  5862] ;  but  I  did  not  then  recog- 
nise an  important  element  in  it,  that  the  pronoun  '  liis  *  is  a  neuter  genitive,  standing 
for'noUe*  used  as  a  noun.  Arrowsmith  {Shakrpiore  s  Editors,  &c.  1865.  p.  6) 
thus  quotes  the  passage :  *  The  dram  of  base  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often 
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draw  To,'  &c.    Hai.uwell:  This  pai>sage  appears  to  be  hopelessly  cori-upt,  no 
encmdation  yet  proposed  being  in  the  least  degree  satisfactory,  nor  haire  I  any  plaiisi> 
Me  suggestion  of  my  own  to  offer.   Dycb  (ed.  ii) :  Hie  dram  of  emi  Doth  all  the 
noble  sabstance  oft  debase  To  &c.    For  this  reading,  now  inserted  in  the  text,  I 
alone  am  answerable.    Clarke  :  That  doubt  and  •  dout '  were  often  printed  the  one 
for  the  tJthcr,  ami  that  the  two  woid.>  afforded  scope  for  quibbling  play  upon  them, 
is  seen  by  the  opening  jest  in  A  C.  Merry  Taiys,  1 567  :  *  I  never  harde  tell  of  mor» 
dmUs  but  twayn,  that  is  to  say,  dtut  the  canddl  and  doi$t  the  fyre.'   H.  D.  {Atk*' 
mermm,  18  Aug.  1866) :  Hamlet  so  emphatically  insists  that  one  little  drop  atways 
COTnipt<^  the  whole  mass  that  he  would  not  wind  up  hysayiri^'  it  often  does  so.  Read, 
therefore,  *  The  dram  of  ill  \>fSCt\...nerdout.^   ]L\J.}i[Athenu-uni,  1 1  Au^.  1S66)  thinks 
a  very  near  approach  to  the  text,  together  with  an  unobjectionable  sense,  may  be  had 
by  reading  *  the  dram  of  tv'A^^m  demk  To  *  ftc  J.  D.  M.  {Atketuum,  24  Nov. 
1866):  The  sentence  is  simply  incomplete.  I  would  pot  a.  dash  after  *  scandal,'  If 
completed,  it  might  read  •  To  his  own  scand.il  taint. ^   Keightley  [Expositor,  288) : 
I  read  rt'il  for  '  eale,'  and  for  '  of  a  doubt '  out  0'  doubt,  or  perliaps,  '  out  of  a  doubt.' 
The  sentence,  we  may  see,  is  not  complete,  and  it  should  also  be  recollected  that 
the  language  of  the  whde  speech  is  involved,  as  if  the  speaker  were  thinking  of 
something  else,  and  merely  talking  against  time.  Caatwright  {New  Readings  m 
Sk.t  &c.  1866,  p.  37) :  For  '  eale  *  read  leaven,  for  <  of  a  doubt,'  «/a  dot^.  Prow- 
ETT  [X.       Qu.  25  Sept.  1869)  :  Is  it  not  possible  th.at  there  was  such  a  word  as 
♦  eale,'  and  that  it  was  identical  with  the  •  esil '  in  V,  i,  264,  meanmg  vinegar  ?   In  that 
case  Sh.  may  perhaps  have  written  '  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  over-clout?   In  the 
next  scene,  the  posseUng  of  the  blood  by  pois<m  is  described  like '  eager  droppings 
into  miik.'   Thus  Sh.  here  means  that  the  small  quantity  of  vinegar  or  other  acid 
matter  oi'fr-clouts,  or  curdles  over,  the  whole  of  the  substance  to  which  it  is  added, 
so  xs  to  impart  its  own  scandalous  character  to  that  substance.     He  has  just  used 
the  word  *  o'erleavcns.'    Clout,  to  clot  or  curdle,  is  a  well-known  provincial  expres- 
sion. The  unfamiliar  word,  riSw/,  was  mistaken  by  the  eye  for  dtui^  and  «tvr,  by 
the  ear  for  *  of  a.*    Tub  WftiTUt  of  ths  Akticls  on  SKAKBtPBARiAN  Glob. 
SARIES  IN  THE  EoiNBtJRGH  Revifav  [N.      Qu.  23  Oct.  1869):  Evil  is  usc<l  by  - 
Eliiabcthan  writers,  and  by  Sh.  himself,  as  a  monosyllabic,  and  it  might,  then,  by  a 
mistake  of  the  ear,  easily  have  been  written  as  pronounced :  eale.    Again,  the  verb 
dMU  is  used  not  only  in  its  liteml  sense  of     m/,  hot  in  the  secondary  meaning  of 
obscure,  eclipse,  prevent  the  manifestation  of,  as  by  Laertes  in  IV,  vii,  199.  This 
secondary  sense  very  much  does  away  with  the  force  of  Lettsom's  objection  to  dout. 
Read,  then,  'The  dram  of ///  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  (ften  dcut  To  '  &c.  W. 
M.  RcjssETTi  (N.  (Sr*  Qu.  30  Oct.  1869) :  Maplett,  in  his  Gieni  Forest,  1567,  says: 
'  The  ele  being  killed  and  addressed  in  wine,  whosoever  chauncelh  to  drinke  of  that 
wuw  so  used  shall  ever  afterward  lotbe  wine.'  May  not  wine  thus  treated  have 
been  teduucalty  termed  eel  (eale)  ?   Read,  then  t  The  dram  of  eel  Doth,'  ftc,  i. e, 
the  dram  of  eel-dressing  (vitiated  wine)  doth  often  doubt  (bring  into  suspicion  and 
disrepute)  the  noble  substance  (of  pure  wine)  to  the  scandal  of  the  said  substance. 
On  further  reflection  [N.  &*  Qu.  4  Dec.  1S69},  a  simpler  meaning;  for  '  the  dram  of 
eale'  may  be  amigned,  viz.:  *  An  extremely  small  weight,  or  quantity,  even  the  six- 
teentb  part  of  an  ounce,  of  the  eel-fish,'  taking  dram  in  its  quantitative  sense.  J. 
Wrhbrill  {Attei$eeMm,  ao  Nov.  1869)  suggests  *The  dram  oi  iil  Doth  all  the 
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aoUe  mbitaiioe  ^  AviAMrTo  Us  own  scwdal,*  because  Bacon,  in  his  Nimtk  Est^t 
says  that '  as  infection  spreadeth  upon  that  whicli  is  sound  and  tainteth  it,  so  this 
evil  eye  traduceth  even  the  l-e^t  action?  thereof,  and  tumeth  them  into  an  ill  odour/ 
RusHTON  [Shakespeare's  Euphuism,  p.  93,  1871 )  :  '  Dram  of  calc  '  may  be  a  misprint, 
or  abbreviation,  of  dram  of  keilt^e,  or '  ^/r-bore,'  which  old  authors  speak  of  as  bein^ 
veiy  poisonoos ;  Gosson,  Sekttb  •/  Akm»t  1579,  says:  *One  diainme  of  Elebonn 
nmsackes  every  vein.'  Danul  (AW«f,  &c.  1870,  p.  73) :  I  propose — '  the  bram  di 
mm/ Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  it  doubt:  So  this  one  scandal....'  If  the  four 
mysterious  letters,  e  a  1  c,  may  he  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  m  into  the  word 
meale  ^the  old  spelling  of  meal),  the  change  of  the  preceding  word,  *  dram,'  to  bran 
is  obvio<is»  and  we  have  a  sentence  singularly  in  accordance  with  the  aignmcnt  of 
Haadet^  speedi,  which  he  illostratcs  by  the  iKmeiy  simile  of  krmm  donbtii^  or  dis- 
crediting all  the  noble  substance  of  the  meal.  If  the  bran  of  mtat  be  accepted,  the 
change  of  *  of  a '  to  of  it  hardly  needs  apology.  In  So,  the  S  being  next  the  T  in  the 
printer's  '  case,'  the  error  would  be  ca.sily  accounted  for.  Hit  and  this  are  so  fre- 
quently confounded  in  the  old  copies,  that  no  one  wonld  hei&aieto  correct  woere  the 
sense  of  a  passage  required  the  change.  Thecorraptionof«ir  into  •  own*  probably 
arose  from  the  similarity  in  sound  of  the  two  words.  The  simile  of  bran  and  meal 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  one  with  Elizabethan  writers.  Sh.  uses  it  twice  else- 
where, in  C^m.  IV,  ii,  27  ;  Lor.  Ill,  i,  322.  Hudson  (1870)  :•  The  dram  of  mV>  Doth 
all  the  noble  subi>tance  oft  abate  To,'  &c.  I  prefer  vilt  a»  muie  likely  to  have  been  mis* 
printed  *eale,*  and  Ilicve  ventured  to  dumge  *  of*  into  and  *a  doubt*  into  at^^ 
which  was  often  used  by  old  writeis  in  die  sense  of  cast  down  or  depress.  Perhaps 
attaint  would  give  a  slightly  nsu're  congruous  sense.  Miles  [Pnnnc  of  Hamlet,  p. 
16,  1K70) :  '  The  dram  of  ill  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  throw  in  doubt '  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  line.  Robert  Roaster  {Sunday  Dispatch^  Phila.  12  Jan. 
1873):  For  *often  dont*  read  ^  emdtmt  the  final  /  of  'tbut*  was  inserted  by  the 
printer,  misted  by  the  occurrence  of  the  letter  at  the  beginning  of  die  next  line. 
Endow  was  often  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  for  endue^  which  is  rendered  by  Bailey 

•  to  supply,'  '  to  qualify.'  The  meaning  then  is  The  dram  of  V>ase  doth  often  qualify 
all  the  noble  substance  To  its  own  scandal.  Moberly  :  The  passage  must  surely  be 
read :  *  The  dram  of  M  Doth  all  the  noUe  substance  ever  dent  To,*  ftc.  HiniBOM*t 
forthcoming  edition  will  read,  *  The  dram  of  teaven  Doth  all  the  noble  substance 
of  'em  sourTo,^  &c.,  a  reading  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Bacon's  Henry  the  Seventh  : 

*  And  as  a  little  leaven  of  new  distaste  doth  commonly  soure  the  whole  lumpe  of 
former  merites,  the  King  s  wit,'  &c.  F.  J.  Furmvall  suggests  ofl  adote  in  place 
of  *  of  a  doubt,'  because  ^ote  meant  both  to  grow  silly  and  to  drive  silly.  For  the 
latter  sense,  see  Gower's  Cemfestw  AmemHsy  III,  ii,  as  quoted  in  Mltmer's  ¥^9rter^ 
bmeJk,  *  The  most  wise  ben  otherwhile  of  love  mdoied*  i.  e.  made  fools,  besotted. 
John  Davies  (A'.  &*  Qu.  11  Mar.  1876)  repeats  Dy re's  remark,  that  *cale,' wiA 
*the  meaning  of  reproach,  is  ^till  u'^ed  in  the  western  counties.' 

StraCHEY  (p.  44) :  Hamlet's  generalizations  arc  really  drawn  from  the  excessive 
brooding  over  his  own  character  and  circumstances,  and  only  afterwards  applied  to 
the  men  and  things  about  him.  It  b  plainly  he  himself  who  is  the  original  of  this 
his  description  of  the  man  in  whom  either  nature  or  circumstances  have  unduly 
developed  some  one  tendcnfv  of  tfie  character,  to  the  innn-y  of  the  proper  and 
rational  balance  and  harmony  of  the  whole ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  one 
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i?*!^  Ghost 

Her,  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

Ham,    Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  1 — 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd,  '  40 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  hlasts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 

Enter  Gho^t  ]  After  line  38,  Dyce,  38.  W]  7vhere  it  C^id. 

Su.  Clark,  liuds  ii.  ...aimed  as  before.  42.  iHt«nts\  events  Ff,  Rowe.  advtmt 
Coll.  (MS).  Wart). 

defect,  for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  and  should  ralhcr  be  pitied  than  blamed,  is 
looked  on  with  disparagement  by  the  world,  however  excellent  all  his  other  qualities 
>«7be. 

39.  lo  DAVntfs  Drwm.  JUIir.  (isi,  39)  an  account  is  given  from  Qbber  of  Better- 
ton's  acting  in  this  scene;  Betterton  was  taupht  by  Sir  William  Davcnant,  who  had 
seen  Taylor,  one  of  the  original  performers  of  Hamlet  [see  V,  ii,  274]  :  '  He  oj>ened 
the  scene  with  a  pause  of  mute  amazement;  then,  rising  slowly  to  a  solemn,  trem- 
blittg  voice,  he  made  the  Ghost  equally  teirible  to  the  •pectator  and  hinudf ;  and, 
in  the  deacriptiTe  part  of  the  nataial  eaMidoBf  whidi  the  ghaiUj  viWon  gave  hint, 
the  boldness  of  his  expostulation  was  still  governed  by  decency;  manly,  but  not 
braving ;  his  voice  never  rising  to  that  seeming  outrage  or  wild  defiance  of  what  he 
naturally  revered.'    Booth  said:  'When  I  acted  the  Ghost  with  Betterton,  instead 
of  ny  awing  him,  be  terrified  me.   Bat  divini^  hang  nmnd  that  man.*  On  the 
other  hand.  If  aekfin,  after  die  first  line,  spoke  the  rest  of  the  address  calmly  but  re- 
spectfnlly,  and  with  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  as  from  one  who  had  subdued  his  timidity 
and  apprehension.    Booth,  says  D.ivics,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  his  acting  of 
the  Ghost ;  his  slow,  solemn,  and  undertone  of  voice,  his  noiseless  tread,  as  if  he  had 
been  composed  of  air,  created  a  powerful  impression.  Hunter  (ii,  222) :  *  The  idea 
of  surprise  predominates  over  the  idea  of  apprehension.  He  did  not  mean  that  he 
needed  prtUetim  in  the  presence  of  so  gracious  a  figure,  and  the  exclamation  most 
be  understood  to  escape  him  almost  involuntarily.    A  pretty  lon^y  pause  should  ensue 
after  it  is  sjxjken,  to  allow  him  to  recollect  himself.'    A  stage  direction  \^Pause'\  is 
added  after  this  line  by  Coluer  (ed.  ii),  with  the  note :  This  minute  stage  direction, 
lowing  the  particular  manner  of  the  old  actor  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  oo^t  to 
be  picserred,  and  is  from  the  (MS).   It  seems  natural  that  the  performer  shonld 
'pause*  to  recover  breath  after  this  ext  himation,  and  before  he  tremblingly  proceeds 
to  question  the  Ghost.    We  believe  th.\t  the  modem  practice  on  our  stage  has  been 
uniform  in  this  respect, — possibly  from  the  oldest  tradition.    [See  LiCHTKNBKRG's 
accoant  of  Garrick,  in  the  Appendix.  Ed.] 
4a  healtfi]  Clakbiidon:  A  healed  or  saved  spirit. 

42.  intenta]  NICH01.S  (i.  27)  advoestes  'evenu'  of  Ff,  in  the  sense  of  'coming 
fortii.'  'The  Ghost  had  already  appeared  twice, — this  wa.s  the  third  time  of  hi» 
e*mumg  /ortA.'  CORSON :  The  reading  of  the  Ff  is  letter  than  that  of  the  Qq. 
Emmti  b  aqnivatent  to  simMr.  The  meaning  Ls,  not  that  Hamlet  attributes  any 
•intents'  to  die  Ghost,  bat  diat  the  Ghost's  ^ipeanmee  is  to  him  prognostic  of  cer> 
tam  iMS$m  ot  events ;  '  thy '  is  the  personal,  and  not  the  possessive,  adjecdve  oro* 
noon ;  ia  oilier  words,  it  is  used  objectively. 
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90  HAAfLET  [ACT  I.  sc  iv. 

Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 

King,  Father ;  Royal  Dane,  O.  answer  me  I  45 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 

Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death 

Have  burst  their  cerements ;  why  the  sepulchre, 

45.  liuher ;  Koyuil  Dane,  0\  Anon.  47.  (anontz  ii...d<ath'\  boHts  ktar^M 

/aihft;  royal  Dime,  d  Q>].     Father,  in  eamomMed  earth  Hwa, 

Xtyal  Dam*:  0V{  tL  cet.  48.  ctrfmmis]  etrmettts  F,.  Gwr> 

Oh,  oh  Ff,  Rowe.  Cal(K  metit$  F,F^^  Rowe-f ,  Cap. 

47.  (anonitd  j  canonised  Glo.  +  ,Mob. 


4^.  questionable]  TheobalO:  That  is,  to  he  conversed  with,  inviting  question, 
as  in  Miub.  I,  iii,  43.  Caidboott:  'So  douUful,  that  I  will  at  least  make  ioqoiijp 
to  obtain  a  soliitiim.' 

45.  Royal  Dane]  I^e  (p.  312) :  The  change  of  punctuation  proposed  in  the 
following  anonymous  ofaserration,  {wMished  in  the  St.  yamefs  Chrtnidt^  15  OcL 
1761,  is  so  convincing  that  I  shall  without  hesitation  adopt  it :  '  [To  put  a  ooloB 
after  "  Dane"]  seems  to  be  a  stranpe  climax  (if  not  an  anti-climax).  But  a  sli|^ 
altiT.Ttinii  in  the  pointinjj  \\\\\  remove  all  objections,  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
climax,  and  perhaps  give  an  additional  force  to  the  whole  passage.  Thus,  "  I'll  call 
thee  Hamlet,  King,  Father,— Royal  Dane,  O  answer  me.**  The  dimax  natarsUy 
and  beautifully  endi  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  **  Fadier.**  He  then  sddreBCS 
the  Ghost  by  the  general  appellation,  Royal  Dane,  O  answer  me."  '  This  seems 
the  criticism  of  no  mean  critic.  [Mr  Edwin  Booth  has  informed  me  that  his  father 
always  s{>oke  the  line  thus,  and  that  he  himself  has  always  so  spoken  it.  I  believe 
Mr  Irving  has  also  adopted  it.  To  me  it  is  unquestionably  the  true  reading,  and  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  punctuate  the  text  acoordinj^.  Ed.] 

47.  canoniz'd]  Wardurton  :  Bones  over  which  the  rites  of  sepulture  have  been 
performed,  or  which  were  burie»l  according  to  the  canon.  BUVKEWAY;  The  acoent 
is  on  tlic  second  syllable.     [.'>cc  WaI.KKR.  I'rrs.  I97  ;  Abpott,  \  49I.] 

47-50.  Jou.Nso.N  has  a  long  note  on  these  Imcs,  called  forth  by  Warburton'S 
superfluous  change  of  'hearsed  in  mtM,'  and  sums  tip  the  whole  sentence  hit 
•Why  dost  thou  ^ipcar,  whom  we  know  to  be  dead?*  HiATR  (p.  531)1  ^  the  ea* 
pression  hearsed  in  death  is  meant,  shut  up  and  secured  with  all  those  precautions 
which  are  usually  practised  in  preparing  dead  bodies  for  sepulture,  such  as  the  wind- 
ing-sheet, shroud,  cofhn,  <S:c.  So  that  death  is  here  u.sed,  by  a  metonymy  of  the 
antecedent  for  the  consequent,  for  the  rites  of  death,  such  as  are  generally  esteemed 
due,  and  practised  with  regard  to  dead  bodies. 

48.  cerements]  Clarendon  :  Q,  here  reads  *  ceremonies.'  As  this  copy  is  protv 
ably  derived  from  short-hand  notes  taken  at  tlic  pl.iy,  it  would  seem  to  show  thai 
'  cerements'  was  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable.  (^Does  it  not  rather  show  that  '  cc»v 
monies'  was  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable:  'cer'monies?'  and  is  it  not  an  additions! 
proof  what  Staunton  and  Walker  affirm  in  reference  to  the  monosyllabic  pro- 
nunciation of  cere  in  etremony,  ceremoniom,  cereftonials  f  See  Macb,  III,  iv,  36k 
Er>.]  See  Cotgrave:  *  Cerat :  \  I'laister  made  .>f  Waze,  Gummes,  &C.,  and  CO 
laine  oyles;  wee  also,  call  it,  a  Cerot  or  Searecluib.' 
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Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd. 

Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws,  50 
To  cast  thee  up  again.   What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel. 
Revisits  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature 

49.  m  wr/i',/]  F,.    interred       Rrvi/if/I  V^Y^.    Rri  i^iYstY^ttcllL 

Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  El.    utmurtd  Anon.*  53,  glimpses\  gUm/es  Q.QjQ^. 

53.  i^cwMfj]  F,,  Cald.  Reuifites  Qq.         54.  n/c]  m  Tbeob.  Pope  ii-t- ,  Jei . 


49.  in-OfB'd]  Dycb:  In  my  Fm  NaUs^  &c,  p.  137, 1  remarked :  *  Perhaps  the 

reading  of  the  Qq  it  preferable,  because  in  urtid  implies  that  the  body  had  been  re- 
duced to  ashes,' — a  remark  which  I  now  wish  to  recall.  Compare  Cor.  V,  vi,  145. 
146.    Clarkmjon  :  •  Urn  '  is  used  for  'grave '  in  Hen.  V:  1,  ii,  228. 

53.  complete]  Accented  on  the  first  syllable.  See  Walxkr,  Van,  392;  Crit, 
ii,  31 :  Abbott,  {  493.  Douce  :  It  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable  in  King  JMrn, 
II.  U  433.  434. 

52.  steel]  Stkf.VF,NS  :  Probably  Sh.  introduced  ihc  (  .liust  in  armiuir  for  the  sake 
of  greater  solemnity ;  though  it  was  really  the  custom  of  the  Danish  kings  to  be 
bnried  in  that  manner.  Vidt  Olaos  Wormins,  cap.  vii :  * . . .  postquam ...  rex  ooUem 
atbl . . .  extmxjsset,  coi  post  obitum  regio  diademate  exomatum,  armis  indutum,  in> 

ferendum  esset  cadaver.' 

53.  Revisits]  NV.M  kkr  (CWA  ii,  128):  Ou,rrf,  in  cases  where  would  proilucc 
extreme  har&hness,  and  where  at  the  same  time  the  old  copies  have  s,  whether  we 
ought  not  to  write  the  latter?   [The  text  which  I  have  adopted  is  my  answer.  EOb] 

53.  gUmpaes]  Htntm  (ii,  223) :  The  scene  is  thus  made  more  picturesque  by 
introducinj^  the  moon  sendinj^  ffirth  her  beams  on  the  platform,  either  through  in- 
terstices of  dark  clouds,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  through  the  openings  among  the 
battlements. 

54.  we]  Thbobalo,  Caloboott,  and  Clarkmdon  say  that  in  strict  grsmmar  tu 
dioold  be  here  used ;  but  Walker  ( Cri/.  i,  5S)  evidently,  as  Lbttsom  notes,  con- 
nect*; '  we  fools '  with  •  That,' and  so  does  Morf.ri.Y  in  his  excellent  pnraphrxse: 
*  What  may  it  mean  that  we  with  our  blind  nature  (are  made)  so  horribly  to  shake 
our  composure  of  spirit  with  thoughts  beyond  the  reach  of  our  souls  ?'  adding .  '  Thi* 
nndom  connexion  of  the  daose  salts  well  with  the  headlong  impetvostty  of  the 
sp>ecch.'  On  the  .same  grammatical  grounds  TsCHISCHWm  reads,  *  So  horridly  J0 
sliak'-.'  AitiioTT,  ?  216,  thus  explain*  'and  we  ' :  .\fter  a  conjunction  and  before  an 
int'milive  wc  often  find  /,  /Aou,  &c.,  where  in  Latin  we  should  have  *  me,'  '  te,'  &c. 
The  conjunction  seems  to  be  regarded  as  introducing  a  new  sentence,  instead  of 
connecting  one  dense  with  another.  Hence  the  praoonn  is  pat  in  the  nominative, 
and  a  verb  is,  perhaps,  to  be  supplied  from  the  contexL  So,  too,  we  have  'we*  for 
aw  in  III.  ii,  231,  since  it  stands  qoasi-independently  at  sone  distance  from  the  gov- 
cming  word, '  touches.' 

54.  fools]  Warburton  :  Intimating  that  we  are  only  kept  (as  formerly  iools  in 
ft  great  family)  to  make  tpatt  for  natnre,  who  Bes  hid  only  to  mock  and  langh  at  us 
far  onr  vun  searches  into  her  mysteries.   Mason  (p.  378) :  A  paraphraw  of  'Jie 
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HAMLET 


[act  I, 


So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition  5$ 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls? 
5)ay»  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ? 

\Ghost  heckons  Hattdtu 
Hot,   It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar,         Looky  with  what  courteous  acticm  60 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground ; 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hot,  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham,   It  will  not  speak ;  then  I  will  follow  it 

Her.   Do  not  my  lord. 

Ham,  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear? 


55.  kmify'\  korritfy  'ni«>b+. 

56.  ike  reaches']  thee  ;  reaches  Fl'. 

57.  [Ghost  beckons  Uniiilct.]  Gholl 
beckeiu  Hamlet.  Ff,  Heckins.  Q,Qj. 
Beckons.  Q^CX.  Om,  Cap.  Steer.  Knt. 

60.  Lourieous]  curU0$*s  Q^Q^Q^i'^' 


61.  nwcvj]  toa/h  Ff,  Rowe,  Odd. 
Knt. 

/o  a  more]  off  to  a  John*. 

more  removeJ'^  remote  0*76. 
63.  [Holdtn];  Hunlet.  Rowe+,  Jen. 
63.  /  u'Hq  will  I  Ff,  Rowe,  Kol, 
Coll.  Dyce  t.  White,  Sta. 


common  expression,  natural  fools.    CLAR£M>e>N  :  I'lay  things  of  nature,  completely 
under  ber  influence.  See  Meus.for  Mlttu,  III,  i,  1 1. 
S5.  dispositloii]  Mood.  See  Mact.  Ill,  iv,  113. 

57.  wherefore]  See  Walker,  Virs.  iit,  for  instance*  where  the  accent  in  this 
word  is  sliificH  at  pleasure  froni  one  syllable  to  another;  see  J(cm.  ^  yul,  II,  U, 
62.    Also  Abbott,  \  75,  for  the  u>e  of  '  why.' 

61.  waves]  Dyc£:  Although  the  Ff  here  and  in  line  78  have  *  wafts,'  but 
*  waves '  in  line  68,  yet  ondoubtedly  Sh.  in  these  three  places  used  il4r  tmmu  Jmm  ^ 
tke  word;  and  as  the  Qq  in  all  iliree  places  have  *  wanes,'  they  sorely  are  to  be  foU 
lowed.  Ci^RF.NDON :  Either  word  means  'beckon,'  and  both  are  used  by  3h.  So 
we  have  a  double  form  of  '  Rr.iff '  and  '  graft.' 

61.  removed]  Cambridck  Editors:  Steevens  ^ys, '  F,  reads  remote.'  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  this  reading  in  any  copy  of  that  edition  whidi  we  have  eon- 
•ttlted.  Sir  Frederic  Madden  has  kindly  collated  for  us  the  four  copies  in  the  Biitidi 
Museum,  all  of  which  have  '  removed.'  This  is  also  the  rcadin{^  of  Ca]>cll's  copy, 
of  Malnne''<.  and  of  two  others  to  which  we  have  had  access,  and  it  is  the  reading 
in  Mr  liuoth's  reprint.    [It  is  also  the  reading  in  my  copy  of  F,.  Ed.] 

64.  alMWId]  See  Abbott,  \  328,  for  instances  of  *  should '  denoting  a  ttaienent 
not  made  by  the  speaker,  like  fUem  in  Gemuui.  Claebmdon  refeis  to  Mu§,  I,  iii* 
45,  as  a  parallel  instance,  but  Abl>ott,  \  323,  seems  to  inteipret  the  use  of  *  should' 
in  that  line  mwe  correctly,  and  is  so  cited  in  the  Var.  ed. 
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I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ;  6$ 

And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 

Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 

It  waves  me  forth  again ;  Til  follow  it 

Hot,   What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord, 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliflT  70 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  depri  \  c  your  sovereignty  of  reason 


65.  Sft...fee'\  value  my  lift  Q'76. 

69.  Um9ri'\  towards  Q^Q,. 
Jlocd^  /hods  Q'76. 

70.  summit]  Rowe.  /S>j|ww/Qq.  Stn- 
net  Ff.    boriier  Q  76. 

cliff}  el»/e<^.    Oiffe  F,F,V\. 

7 1 .  bff/Us]  htUUs  QjQj.   /'■  .'/,  .'!  f  J^Q^ . 


72.  assume\  affuntes  Ff. 

horribWl   horrabU  Q,Q-.  Om. 

73.  defriot\  dtprave  Warb.  Hm. 
your... rrason^^  you  of  your  sove- 

raign  reason  Coll.  (.MS),  of  sovereignty 
your  remoH  Hunter. 


73.  deprive]  Johnson  :  In  this  place  it  signifies  simply  i»  tak»  «nef  .  So  elso 
Z>yCB  interprets  it  in  '  deprives  our  own  sight.' — Beau,  ft  Fl.  The  Afaid  in  tkt  MiO, 
IV,  iii,  8.  Walker  (Crit.  iii,  261):  Th.it  is,  depose  reason  from  her  throne  in 
jour  mind.  'Deprive'  is  here  synonymous  with  depose.  Lettsum  {Foot-note  to 
the  foregoing) :  I  beve  observed  two  examples  of  diis  use  of  the  word  In  R.  of  L. 
1 186  and  1753.  Again, '  And  join  togedier  to  deprive  my  hreatli.*—  WSmem  KUtd 
with  Kindness,  Dodsley  vii,  p.  261 ;  '  What  son,  what  comfort  that  she  [Fortune) 
can  deprive?' — Marston,  Antonio  &*  Mellida,  Part  i,  III,  i.  Abbott,  \  200:  •  De- 
prive,' meaning  to  '  take  away  a  thing  from  a  person,'  like  *  rid,'  can  dispense  with 
*  of*  before  the  impersonal  ofajecL  This  explains  the  present  pa&sage :  *  whidi  might 
take  away  your  controlling  principle  of  reason/  Compare  also  the  tendency  ()  ago) 
to  convert  neater  verbs  into  active  verbs.    See  also  I,  iii,  51, 

73.  sovereignty  of  reason]  Warbijrton:  The  same  as  sovereign  or  supreme 
reason.  Thus,  'At  once  to  betray  ihc  Hovcreignty  of  reason  in  my  souL' — King  Charles, 
Ami  BasiUke.  Cavbll  (i,  126) :  Deprive  yon  of  the  command  of  your  reason,  of 
that  sovereignty  which  yon  now  exercise  over  it.  Stskvbns:  The  phrase  does  not 
rignify,  to  deprive  your  princely  mind  of  ladonal  powers,  but  to  take  away  from  you 
the  command  of  reason,  by  wliich  man  is  governed.  Gikkord  (Jonson's  A'rtv  Inn, 
p.  352,  ed.  1816) :  '  Sovereignty '  here  is  merely  a  title  of  respect,  and  the  whole 
phrase  means  neither  more  nor  Ins  than  to  deprive  your  lordship,  or  your  honour, 
or  your  highnem,  of  reason.  [AH^uatub  darmiiatt  &c.  As  HvMTEm  says,  Hamlet 
was  no  sovereign.  Ed.]  Caidkcott  :  Dispossess  tlie  sovereignty  of  your  reason 
So  that  he  throws  his  imape  forcibly  l)efore  his  re.uler,  Sh.  leaves  it  to  him  to  arranj^e 
his  pronouns  and  articles,  and  grammatically  thread  his  meaning.  Compare  '  nobility 
of  love,'  I,  ii,  1 10.  For  instances  where  pronominal  and  other  adjectives  are  placet* 
before  a  whole  compound  noun  instead  of,  as  they  strictly  should  be,  before  the 
second  of  the  two  nouns,  see  Abb<>tt,  {  433.  So  '  your  cause  of  distemper,'  III, 
ii.  321 ;  'His  means  of  death,'  i.  t.  •  the  means  of  his  death.' — IV,  v,  207,  •  My 
better  part  of  man.' — Macb.  V,  viii,  18. 
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And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it ; 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation,  75 

Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain 

That  looks  so  many  fethoms  to  the  sea 

And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  stilL — 

Go  on;  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mar,   You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands  1  80 

Hot,   Be  ruled ;  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fete  cries  out, 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve.  \Ghost  beckons. 

Still  am  I  call'd  ? — Unhand  me,  gentlemen ; 

\Breaking  from  ikem. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me;  85 


74.  druwl  drive  Walker  {Crit.  iii, 
262). 

I/.  ]  Cap.   if,  Qq.   Ut  F,.  U. 
F,F,F,,  Rowe+. 
75-78.  Tlu  vety.,Jeiuatk.'\  Om.  Ff, 

Rowe. 

78,  79.  /{...tkee."]  One  line,  FT,  Rowe 
•f ,  Jen.  Sisg.  El.  Ktly,  Del.  Huds. 

78.  mmv]  tMyZr  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald. 
Knt. 

Aitd...Go  on'\  One  line.  Coll.  i. 

White. 

«c.  off]  of  Q,Q,Q,. 

Aands}  hand  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 

Ben. 

81.  Hot.]  Mar.  Thedb.  Werb.  Johns. 


81.  [They  struggle.  Coll.  (MS). 
82. .  artery]  Q'76.   arture  Q,Qj.  ar 
tyre  Q^.  attire  Q^F^.    Artht  F,F,Fj. 
this]  his  FjF^. 

83.  j4s  AtjrJy]  Uarjy  Cap. 
Nemean\  Netneon  Q^Q,.  Nemialk 

FF. 

[c;h(>-.t  beckons.]  MaL  Om.  Qi^ 

Ff,  Glo.    ,  Moh. 

84.  am  7]  I  am  Q'76. 

emirdf]  F^F/^,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Han.  Cap.  Cal.l.  <r;A/.  0<i.  carjt\\. 
caWd.  John.-^.  Jen.  Coll.  White,  Glo. 
Cla.  Mob.  taird:  or  eaU'd;  The  rest. 

Breaking....]  Rowe.  Om.  Qq, 
FT,  Gap.  Glo.  4,  Mob. 


75,  toya]  Freaks.  See  'inconstant  toy,'  Rom.  &*  Jul.  IV,  i,  119.  Huntek  (11, 
22;) :  An  allusion  to  what  many  persons  feel  when  on  lofQr  heights,  a  desine  0/ 
ih'  i  'icitt  i^  themselves  k«adlon§. 

7S~7^-  •  •  •  bcnttftlli]  Deltos  {Sk.  Lex.  p.  182) :  The  nibitance  of  flMie 
lines  Sh.  afterwards  introduced,  mndi  enlaiged  and  elaborated,  into  ASuiy  Zmt,  jnat 
as  he  introduced  into  yn/.  Cets.  a  passage  that  had  been  erased  from  the  first  scene 
of  Hamlet.    This  probably  accounts  for  the  omi';sion  of  these  lines  in  the  Ff. 

83.  Nemean]  Capelli!,  1261:  This  accentuation  has  its  examples,  and  in  Sh. 
himself,  see  Love's  Lab.  IV,  i,  90. 

85.  lota]  Stxkvsns:  Amoiq;  onr  old  writers,  *  let '  signifies  to  prevent  or  hinder. 
It  is  still  cunent  in  the  law.  Clarendon  :  Compare  Romans,  i,  13,  and  %  Tliemn- 
lonians,  ii,  7. 
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I      away ! — Go  on ;  1*11  follow  thee.  86 

\Exmni  Ghost  and  HamUU 
Hot,   He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 
Mar,   Let's  follow ;  *tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 
Hot,   Have  after.— To  what  issue  will  this  come  ? 
Mar,   Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  90 
Hot,   Heaven  will  direct  it 

Mar.  Nay»  let's  follow  him.  [Extuni. 


Scene  V.  Another  part  of  the  phtform. 

Enter  Ghost  att  i  Hami.f.t. 

Ham,   Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me?  speak;  I'll  go  no 

further. 
Ghost,  Mark  me. 
Hafft.  I  will. 

Ghost,  My  hour  is  almost  come, 


16.  <m]  one  Q^Q,. 

[Exeunt....]  Exit...  Qq. 
S7.  flMMr] /WMV  <^76. 

imaginaiitml  imttgion  Q,Q,. 
91.  I/eaveH]  Hfoven* s  CoW.  (MS). 
direct  it\  di/cover  it  Q'76.  de* 
AM?  kT  Fanner. 

ScBNB  v.]  Cq>.  SCBNS  vilt.  BDpe+, 
Jen. 


Another  part....]  Cap.  (substan- 
tially.)   A  more  remote  part...  Theob. 
Enter...]  Re'enter...  Pope  4. 

1.  HnkUkfr]    Q'76.     IVhftfier  Qq 
IVhere  Ff,  Rowe  + ,  Cald.  Knt,  Sinsj.  it, 
Dyce,  White,  Del.  Iluds.  Glo.  Mob. 

Jmrikir\fortkerOcXL  El.  White. 

2.  hoitr\  kmrt  Qq.  kowtr  F,.  «Mt> 

our  F^. 


89.  Have  after]  Clarenoon  :  Like  '  have  wiiii  you.'  See  Rick.  Ill :  lil,  u, 
9a.  In  FoRe^t  narrative^  Latimer  latd  to  Ridlej  on  their  way  to  the  Make*  *  Have 
after,  as  lait  as  I  can  fbHow.' 

91,  it]  Ci.ARF.NDoN  :  That  IS,  the  ii-sue. 

91.  Nay]  Clarknoo.n  :  That  is,  let  us  not  leave  it  to  Heaven,  bat  do  somethini; 
ourselves. 

Stag*  DirectioB]  Owing  to  the  length  of  time  that  elapse*  before  die  companions 

of  Ham.  rejoin  him.  Dkuus  thinlcs  it  unlikely  Aat  the  dialogue  with  the  Ghost  took 
place  on  the  same  Pl.ntfonn  where  Ham.  broke  loose  from  his  friends  Tscinscifwirz 
changes  the  scene  to  'A  Wilderne<.';.'  because  '  Ham.  must  have  lo""wed  the  Gho«t 
a  long  distance,  since  he  refuses  to  go  farther.  His  question  also,  "  Whither  wilt 
Aon  lead  me?**  shows  that,  despite  hts  covri^,  horror  is  lieginnmg  to  creep  over 
Um;  and  at  the  close  of  the  scene  the  Ghost  speaks  from  under  the  ground.'  The 
earliest  change  in  thi'^  sta;^e  direction  that  I  can  find  is  in  Schrokder's  adapf.itiun 
of  the  play  for  the  Hamburg  theatre,  in  1781,  Here  the  scene  is  laid  in  ^  A  Gravf 
yard  tuith  tlu  Church  in  the  background.' 
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HAMLET 


|act  I.  w.  v. 


When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames  3 
Must  render  up  myselC 

Ham,  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing  $ 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham,  Speak;  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost,   So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt  hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.    I  am  thy  Other's  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night,  to 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  &st  in  fires. 


3.  sulphiii\!us\  juiphrus  Q,Qj.  /ul' 

/*wwQ,Qj.  /ulpkermaVy 
5,  6.  Pity... unfold,^  Pirote,  Q,Qj. 

5.  Mr]  my  Q^. 

6.  Spet^Jk'^  Om.  Seymour. 

7.  vhcn']  H'hat  Q'76. 

8.  Whatf^  Revenge!  vtkatf  howf 


Seymour.     What!  Sla.    Hear  wkatt 
Ktly. 

II.  to  fast  m"J  too  fast  in  Warb.    /«  ' 
/rtj/m?-  Heath,  Sir.j:.  ii.  Toll,  ii  (MS). 
to  fasting  Jackson,  fait  in  Ii>|tleby 
( Ontt  a  WheJk,  30  Aug.  '64). 
JSret\/Sr«  Gild. 


6,  7.  Speak  . . .  hear]  DotrcK:  Tbcse  words  are  turned  into  ridicule  in  79/ 

Wo/nan  J/atrr,  Beau,  and  FI.  vol.  i,  p.  37,  ed.  Dyce. 

6.  bound]  Delius  :  Hamlet  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  reaJv  addressed  f  past 
part,  of  Old  Nor>c  tunnn, — ^ee  Wedgwood j,  the  Ghost  uses  it  as  the  post  participle 
ul  the  verb  49  Mw/. 

II.  to  fast  in]  TiaoiiAt4>  (5%.        p.  45)  conjectured  that  we  should  read 

toast,  but  afterwarr!';  in  liis  correspondence  with  his  •most  affectionate  friend.* 
Wnrburlon  (see  Niclml-.  / //.  Iltst.  vol.  ii.  p.  5  'o\,  hr  "^aid,  '  sed  facti  pa-nitft!  and 
suggested  instead,  conjined fast ;  presumably  he  withdrew  them  both,  since  he  does 
not  aUade  U>  them  in  his  ed.,  where  he  safst  The  exprenion  is  purely  metaphorical, 
for  ^itm^  could  be  no  fpvat  punishment  for  a  ij^trit.  According  to  the  Roman 
f'a'holic  religion, purifies  the  soul  here,  as  the  fre  docs  in  the  Purgatory-  here 
allu(tc(l  to;  thf  soul  must  be  purj^cd  cither  by  fasting  here  or  hy  burning  hereafter. 
IIkath  and  Joii.nson  lx)lh  conjectured  to  lasting,  which  the  former  considered  jus 
tified  fay  <he  next  line,  the  meaning  being :  fires  which  were  to  last  till  the  purgatioB 
was  completed ;  and  which  the  latter  interpreted  as  tmrtmiUtd  and  mme«m$mmed, 
CoLLlRR's  (MS)  has  the  same.  Smii  ii  [cited  by  Steevcns]  :  Chaucer  has  a  similar 
passaj^c  with  rcg.-\rd  to  the  punishments  of  lu  ll.  Perscttes  Tale,  p.  291,  ed.  Tyrwhitt, 
4to:  'And  moreover  the  mi.sese  of  hcllc  shall  be  in  dcfaute  of  mete  and  drink.' 
Stkrvbns!  Na^a.  in  Pierxe  Pennileu  kis  SuppliraiioH  to  the  Devil,  1595,  has  the 
same  ictea  x  *  tfVlMther  it  be  a  place  of  horror,  stench  and  darkness,  where  men 
tte  smm/*  hut  ean  get  none,  or  are  ever  thirsty,'  &c.  So  likewise  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  ancient  pamphlet  callc<l  Tlie  XVyll  of  the  Dnyll,  bl.  1.  no  date:  'Thou  shalt 
lyc  in  fn^l  and  fire  With  .sicknesse  and  hunger,  &c.  But  for  the  foregoing  ex» 
amples,  I  should  have  supposed  we  ought  to  read,  *  to  waste  in  fires.'  Maioii:  As 
tpiritv  were  supposed  to  feel  the  same  desires  and  appetites  that  they  had  00  eaith. 
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Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away.   But  that  I  am  foibid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres. 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 


20 


15 


13    that  f  am]  hfin^^  Seymour. 
18.  knottedl  knotty  Ff,  Kowe,  JPope, 


20  fn-ffur]  fntfuUY^^^  ftarefittt 

Qq,  Jen.  i  sch. 


Theob.  Hu.  Wtib.  Cap.  Ckld. 

19L  Mt  tnd^  on  end  Pope  ^ ,  Jen.  Mai. 


porpentine\  ponupine     76,  Rowe 
+  ,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Tald.  Knt,  Coll. 


Steev.  Cald.  White.  Dyce  u,  Httds.  Sing.  El.  Su.  Clarke,  Hal. 
an- en  J  Bos.  Coll.  £1.  Del. 


to  faa  mi^t  be  conrideTed  at  one  of  the  pyniihments  iBflicted  on  the  wicked.  Drcs 
(ed.  i.):  If  the  old  text  be  wrong,  and  certainly  the  passages  in  Chaucer,  &c.,  as 

given  above,  do  not  fully  establish  it,  Steevens's  conj.  of  nuislf  in  is  perhaps  the 
most  probable  alteration  yet  proposed.  [This  remark  about  Steevens's  conj.  is 
omitted  in  Dyce  (ed.  ii),  and  citations  from  Chaucer,  &c.  alone  are  given.]  White  : 
These  fires  were  those  of  Purgatory,  in  which  the  Ghost  was  confined  for  the  day 
only,  and  so  were  not  lasting  in  vuf  sense.  *  Fait'  may  be  used  here  in  its  radical 
sense  of  religious  observance,  and  without  any  allusion  to  abstinence  from  food,  or 
there  maybe  a  reference  to  the  old  notion  contained  in  the  extract  from  Chaucer. 
TsCHlscHWlTZ :  Lasting  cannot  be  right,  because  the  Ghost  wa^  ni  I'urgatory,  nor 
is  t» /ait  im  any  better,  since  the  old  king  wanders  aboob outside  his  '  prison-house,* 
and  could,  if  he  chose,  satisfy  his  hunger.  Oearly,  the  true  opposite  to  *  walk* 
is  what  I  have  adopted  in  ray  text,  'confined  fast.'    [See  Theobald  supra.  El).] 

14.  burnt  and  purged]  Farmer  :  Thus  r.aw.iin  Douglas,  in  his  translation  of 
^n.  740,  says  that  *  it  is  a  nedeful  thing  to  suli'cr  panis  and  torment,  .  .  .  some 
in  the  wyndis,  sum  under  die  waiter,  and  in  the  fite  udiir  sum.  Till  ttut  mony  vices 
Contiakkit  in  the  coipis  he  done  away  And  purgit* 

17, 18.  Make  . . .  ataR  ...  to]  For  the  omission  and  insertion  of  'to '  in  the 
same  .sentence,  see  Aubott,  §  350,  and  I,  v,  178. 

19.  an  end]  For  mstances  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  participles  with  the  prefix  a, 
see  Abbott,  §  24,  where  it  is  sliown  that  a  represents  some  preposition,  as  'in,'  '  00,' 
*  of,'  &c.,  contracted  by  rapidity  of  pronunciation,  and  takes  an  n  before  a  vowel  for 
euphony.  See  alto  {  182,  and  of  this  play,  I,  iii.  119 ;  II,  ii,  466  ;  III,  i,  165  ;  III, 
iv,  122  ;  and  Mafh.  V,  v,  49.  KAsrwrxu)  and  Wki<;iit  (  /fif^le  U'ot  J  Pook,  p.  2): 
This  prefix  </■  or  <>«  is  jjenerally  said  to  be  a  corruption  ul  ilie  Anylo-.Saxon  particle 
oH-f  but  more  probably  the  two  are  essentially  identical,  and  only  ditierent  dialectical 
foms  of  die  same.  In  many  instances  the  two  forms  remain  side  by  side,  as  in  aboard 
and  om'boardf  aground  and  on  ground. 

31.  eternal]  Walker  (  CrnT.  i,  63)  praposes  in/erMi,  and  cites  it  among  instances 
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HAMIMT 


[act  I,  sc  » 


To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.   List,  list,  O,  list  1  22 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  fiither  love— 
Ham,  OGodt 

Ghost,  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder.  35 
Ham,   Murder  ? 

Ghost,   Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is. 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham,   Haste  me  to  know't,  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love,  30 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost,  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  &t  weed 


22.  Lisl.  list^  list  Hamlet  Ff  {Hamit 
FJ,  Rowe,  Cald.  Km,  White,  Del. 

23.  lovf — ]  Rowe.   Utu.  QqPT. 

24.  (Jvi/)  H(aven  FfQ'76,  Rowe+, 
Cap.  Slei;v.  Var.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 

26.  murder  f\  Murtkerf  Ff.  Mmr- 
tker.  Qq.  murder  !  Q^.*  Sing,  ii,  Djroe, 
Sta.  Ktly,  Glo.  + ,  Huds.  Mob. 

29.  NmU  tne}  Q,.  J/a/l  me  Q,Q,Q^. 


//ayl,  kafi  me  F,.   Hafiet  hafie  me  \ 

99.  if(»tte.«tmtff\  Two  linet,  FT. 

inm^t']  knmv  it  Ff,  Rowe 4 ,  Jeifc 
Steev.  Var.  Cald.  Knt.   kmno  Pope. 
.    tkat'\  what  Pope  ii. 
/]  Om.  F,. 
31.  nHep\fye  Q'76. 
33.  tkmldst\JkouldeJl  Q^Q^ 


of  *  an  inaccurate  use  of  words  in  Sh.,  Mmie  of  fhem  owing  to  bis  imperfect  scholar* 
ship  (imperfect,  I  say.  for  he  was  not  an  is^erant  auuit  CVCn  OD  this  point),  and 
olhers  common  to  him  with  his  contemporaries.' 

21.  blazon]  Caldecott  :  '  Such  promulgation  of  the  mysteries  of  eternity  must 
not  be  made  to  beingi  of  a  day.'  Wkdowood:  i.  To  blow  abroad,  to  apread 
news,  to  publish.  2.  To  portray  armorial  bearings  in  thdr  proper  edlours.  Mober ly  : 
'  A  blaze '  is  a  white  mark  upon  a  horse;  whence  to  blaze  trees  is  to  notch  them  with 
an  axe,  so  as  to  mark  the  way  back.  To  '  blaxon,'  therefore,  means  properly  to 
mark  out ;  hence  '  to  reveal.' 

24.  O  Qod  I]  SiVMOim  (ii,  159)  considers  tbis  as  an  vnaeoeasarjr  intmpolatioii  of 
some  actors;  so  also  the  Ghost's  repetition  of  *  Murder'  in  line  27. 

27.  For  this  line  Tsciiisciiwitz  substitutes  the  two  corresponding  lines  of  Q,. 

30.  meditation]]  Warburton  :  This  word  is  consecrated  by  the  myUiekx  to  sig- 
nify that  flight  of  mind  whicb  aq)ltes  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  tbe  snpreme  Good.  So 
tbat  the  two  most  rapid  tilings  in  natnre  are  here  cmployedt  tbe  ardenqr  of  ^vine 
and  human  passion  in  an  etUk$mast  and  a  lover.  J<wiwnt  t  This  is  so  ingcnkms 
that  T  hope  it  is  just.  Caldecott:  That  is,  '  as  the  course  and  process  of  thought 
generally.'  We  have  '  I'll  make  him  fly  swifter  than  meditation,'  in  the  Prologue  ts 
Wily  Beguiled.   It  was  not  improbably,  therefore,  n  common  saying. 

3t.  aweep]  TKBobald  {Sk,  Rai,  p.  50)  conjectnred  am^  not  onfy  from  the 
fitness  of  the  word,  but  from  its  use  in  Ma^,  IV,  iU,  919.  He  did  not  repeat  the 
conj.  in  his  eflition. 

32.  shouldst]  For  instances  of  'should'  where  we  now  use  wouUt  see  ABBOTT, 
1322,  or  Maet  III,  vi,  19. 
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That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 

Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.    Now,  Hamlet,  hear : 

'Tis  L;i\  en  out.  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard,  35 

A  serpent  stung  nic  ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  for<;ed  process  of  my  death 
Rankl\'  abused;  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 

33.  toot^'\  n'o/fs  Qq.    ro/x  Ff,  Kowe,  Coll.  Sing.  Dyce  i,  White,  SU.  Ktly, 

Pope,  Han.  Cap.  Steev.  Cald.  Knt,  Dyce  Del.  Huds. 
i,  Sta.  Dd.  Ourke.  35.  onciard]  gurdm  0*76. 

ZiiAt}  Letki*  Rowe-I-,        36.  so]  Om.  P..pe. 

Jen.  38.  Jtno7t;,  thou]  know€  th<m  QqF,l', 

35.  'TwJQ'ye.     Tu  Qq.    It's  YU  F^.   knvw  tkou,(^it>. 
Rowe.  39.  A>Sf]  keari  Q*76. 

wr]  mine  Ff.  Bos.  Cald.  Knt, 

32.  bt  weed]  Tschischwits:  If  Sh.  had  any  particular  jdant  in  mind*  it  mut 

have  been  the  asphodel,  with  its  numerous  bulbs,  thick  sown  over  the  meadows  of 

the  lower  rcfjions.  Lucian  (ir*p2  Tr/i'flot'f,  5)  thus  introduces  this  plant  in  connection 
with  the  I^thean  draft  :  ireptuuOtvrag  di  ri/v  Mu\'rjv      rd  eltrw,  ^tfiitv  irToilx^oi 

33,  34.  shoaldst...Woiildet]  Anon.  (Mite.  Oh.  I7S2»  p.  17) :  As  the  passage 

stands,  we  must  read  it  with  a  note  of  interrogation,  and  even  then  it  is  scarce  passa- 
ble.  Transpose  the  '  shouldst '  and  the  '  Wouldst •  And  duller  -wouldst  thou  be,'  &c. 
This  IS  pertinent  and  natural,  and  \vc  find  the  Ghost  speaks  a  little  more  to  the  puipose. 

33.  roots]  Capell  (i,  127) :  The  modems  have  sunk  a  great  beauty  by  not 
foUowiog  the  Ff ;  for  in  '  roots'  is  an  idea  of  action  that  diminishes  the  oompari- 
soo's  beanty,  which  consbts  in  inaction.  Stbevens  (quoted  by  Dyce  in  his  ed.  i) 
paiaplirases  Capell,  and  adds:  This  dull  root  pluck'd  from  Lethe  flood.' — The 
Humorous  Lirutrnan/,  IV,  iii,  Be.-\u.  &  M.  vol.  vi,  ed.  Dyce.  CAl.bKCOTT  :  We  have 
the  phrase  t'rol'j  again  in  Ant.  dr"  Qeo.  I,  iv,  47 :  'To  rot  itself  with  motion.' 
Knigbt:  Whiter,  in  his  Etymologieul Diet.^  speaking  of  this  passage,  in  connectioa 
with  the  theory  of  mw  belonging  to  the  idee  of  being  Mr/Afltf— fixed,  resting—- 
sajrs,  *  It  is  cations  that  Sh.  uses  eatt  as  connected  with  a  term  which  most  strongly 
expresses  the  idea  of  beingyf.r^'d'  in  a  certain  spot,  or  earth.'  Wiiitk  :  The  Qc]  are 
continned  by  the  passage  from  Ant,  &*  Cleo.  If  in  the  one  case  the  flag  rots  itself 
widi  awAEni,  it  seems  dear  that  in  ^  other  it  most  rw/ itself  with  ease.  The  oppo. 
rition  of  'roots'  to  'stir'  in  tlie  next  line  also  supports  this  reading.  Stauntom* 
It  b  difficult  to  determine  which  expression  deserves  the  preference. 

33.  Lethe]  For  instances  of  the  conversion  of  one  part  of  speech  into  another, 
especially  in  the  case  of  rivers,  see  Abbott,  \  22.  [See  •  moment's  leisure,'  I,  iii, 
133.')  For  the  omission  of  the  article  before  the  names  of  rivers,  see  KocH,  ii,  { 
169;  ]ilXTZNn,iii,  158. 

37.  process]  Clarendon  :  This  has  here,  perhaps,  the  sense  of  an  official  nar* 
radve,  coming  nearly  to  the  meaning  of  the  French  proch  verbal.  By  a  proclama- 
tion, dated  18  Aug.  1553,  it  was  forliidden,  without  licence,  'to  prynte  any  Iwokes, 
matter,  ballet,  ryroe,  interlude,  processe,  or  treatyse.' — The  English  Drama  and 
Stage  (Roxburgbe  Library),  p.  17. 
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HAMLET 


[act  I,  sc. 


Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham,  O  my  prophetic  soul  I  40 

My  unde  ? 

Ghost,   Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, — 
O  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce ! — ^won  to  his  shameful  lust  45 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  queen ; 

0  Hamlet,  what  a  falUng-oiT  was  dierel 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 

1  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline  50 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 

To  those  of  mine! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  moved, 

Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven, 


40,  41.  O  my...utiili'  .7]  Walker  (  Vns. 
290).  Sing,  ii,  byce,\Vhite,Gla+,  McA>. 
One  line,  QqFf,  et  cet. 

41.  My'^  mint  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sing. 
•  UfDyce  i.  White,  Sta.  Ktly,  Del. 

uncle  ?'\  Q^QjFf.  Rowe  +  ,  Dip. 
Jen.  VntU:  Q^.  I'ncU.  Q^.  uncUl 
Qf,*ct  eec 

terale  Seymour. 

43,  wUchcraJt\  witchra/t  (XF,. 

wnf]  Pope.  vnU  QqFr,  Rowe, 
Jen.  OUd. 

7<';M]  hath  F.F^F^.  ^IMa'F^,Rowe. 


44.  45.  O.^sft/urf]  In  pftrenthfliis  F^, 

44.  wi/]  wilt  Q'76. 

45.  MtdmeerSftdtieef  F,F,Fj. 

to  his\  to  to  this  F,.    to  this  F,. 

46.  sfemin^-virtuous]  H]rphen,Theoh. 
{^seeming)  virtuous  Jen. 

47.  «]  Om.  Qq. 

50.  marHagt;  tmd  9»\  mmrufgir,  i$ 

Inglcby. 

52,53.  To  those.. .movet^t'lPoj^tc.  One 
line,  QqFT,  Rowe. 

52.  mine/]  mine^  surftumt  nbmni, 
lAinking,  Sc^our. 


40.  prophetic]  HuDSOMs  Hamlet  has  divined  the  tmth  before.  MonotLT:  My 
very  soul  abhorred  the  murderer,  even  wTu-n  1  knew  not  the  crime. 

42.  Ay]  Walker  {Crit.  iii,  262)  thinks  this  '  Ay '  should  be  duplicated,  and  the 
£nt  ihould  end  line  41.   See  ako  Ait.  Ixxix,  vol.  ii. 

43.  ndultentto]  Claeendon  :  like  *  enralate.'  I,  i,  83,  for  emmhmt.  See  L'mtf's 
Com.  175. 

48.  that]  Sec  Aui;tiTT,  §  277,  for  other  instances  of  'that'  used  forjUKvl. 

52.  To]  Ci.AKKM>()N  :  Compared  to.    See  I,  ii,  140;  III,  i,  52. 

52.  those  of  mine]  Clarenoom:  An  inaccurate  oonatmctioo,  like  one  found  in 
Bacon,  Aioaneemmt  of  Learnings  i.  7t  1 6»  P>  55>  ^  Wrtglit :  « And  for  bb  gov> 
emment  civil,  though  he  did  ti<  >:  nttnin  to  that  of  Trajan's,'  &c. 

>;3.  virtue]  For  instances  of  the  noun  alisolute  (' virtue'  has  here  no  veA),  ice 
Ahbott,  \  417. 
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4CTI.S&V.]  HAMLET  :  : loi 

•  •     •     *  • 

So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd,  '    **    i$  . 

•         •   •  • 

Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed,  / 
And  prey  on  gjarbage. 

But,  soft !  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air ; 
Brief  let  me  be.    Sleeping  within  my  orchard. 
My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon,  6o 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 

55.  /us/,]  hut  Qq.  58.  momitt:^  air]  morning-air  Ktiy. 
angef]  Angell             AngU  Qq.          59.  tnthin  my  orchard]  in  my  Gar 

Rowe.  my]  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Dyce  ii.  Glow 

56.  safe]  fori  Qq,  Tsch    /eai  FjF^.         +,  Mob.    mine  The  rest. 
56,  57.        And]  bed.  Then  sink  $0         60u  ni]  ^  Qq,  Theob.  Warb.  Johat. 

imseryt  amd SqnDoar.  Gip.  Jen.  &eev.  Var.  Glow-F,  Mob. 

57*  /''O']  P''^  QaQ^Qf  'ff*'"']  secret  Johns. 

on]  in  F^F^.  hour\  kower  F,.    kawrt  F,. 

garbage.] garbage —  I'ope.TllOOb.  sMe]  to  me  Jiole  Q'76, 

Han.  Wvb.  62.  hebenon]  IMona  heb(n'Xsc\\. 


Rnt. 


58. /wnO/^'Q^Qj^ffj-  vial\viaU(^   VioUY^^.  viot 

wwrmmg]  mornings  Ff,  Rowe,  ''s^v 


56.  Rate]  TscHlSCHWlTZ :  llie  reading  of  Qq  makes  excellent  sense,  even  with* 
out  cbanging  *in'  to  frvm,   'Even  in  a  oelcstial  bed  tut  will  leparate,  detach 

itself,  &c.'    Not  unly  '  link'd,*  but  also  *  prey,'  sliows  sort  to  be  the  emphatic  word. 

It  is  small  wonder  if  Germnn  comment.itors  prefer  '  s.itc '  to  sort,  but  Englishmen, 
before  who^e  vision  the  enormous  breadth  of  their  own  almost  square  beds  must  have 
iastantly  arisen,  ought  to  have  conceived  the  right  idea  of  separation  in  bed. 
Moccorer,  *  cate  itself  cannot  be  connected  with  '  prey  on  garbage  *  on  physiological 
poonds. 

59.  orchard]  See  Rom.  (Sr-  Jul.  IT,  i,  5. 

60.  custom]  Instances  are  given  in  the  Var.  '21  to  show  thai  an  'after-dinner 
sleep  '  {Meas./or  Meas.  Ill,  i,  33)  was  in  general  customary. 

60.  in]  Clakbmdon:  A  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  preposition  ^  in  the  Qq, 
oocnrs  in  Lovfs  Lai.  I,  i,  43.   For  the  use  of  of,  see  ABBOTT,  ^  176. 

61.  secure]  Walker  (  Vers.  292) :  Accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  in  0th.  IV,  i, 
72,  and  as  'complete'  in  Ifam.  I,  iv,  52.  Staunton  (Note  on  Lear^  IV,  i,  20) : 
Careless,  unguarded.  Thus,  in  Sir  T.  More's  Life  0/  Edward  V:  *  When  this  lord 
was  moat  afiraid,  he  was  most  tecore;  and  when  he  was  secure,  danger  was  over  his 
head.*  Again,  Judges,  vUi,  II :  •AndGidaon  ..  .smote  die  host:  fbrdiehcstwas 
•ecure.' 

62.  hebenon]  Grey  (ii,  287) :  This  stands,  by  metathesis,  for  henebon,  that  is, 
k€nhan*t  o(  which  the  most  common  kind  {//yoscyamus  niger)  is  certainly  narcotic, 
and  perhaps  if  taken  in  a  considerable  quantity  might  prove  poisonous.  Fliny  (AW. 

Hist.  lib.  XXV,  cap.  4)  states  that  the  oil  made  from  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  instilled 
into  the  ears,  will  injure  the  understanding.    Steevf.ns  :  So,  in  Drayton,  Barom 
IVarSt  P<  51 :  '  The  pois'ning  henbane  and  the  mandrake  drad.'    Again,  in  the 
9* 
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I02  HAMLET  [act  I.  sc.  v. 

a         •     «    •  • 

,  Atod  ih  .(he  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour 
.[;.''The  Icperous  distilment;  whose  efiect 
*        Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man  65 
That  swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 

^3-        Qq»  Jen.  Gk).-*-, Mob.  mi$tt  Rowe. 

The  rest.  d^ti^l.  effect  hoUs\efftds  HoU(^lfi, 

64.  Uperous\  Uaprom  QJ^^Q^-  Uaper-  tiUtyt]  Han.   slUa  QqFf. 

Mtf  F,F^   le^omu  F,.  U^rmu  (^F^  6&  f»tstf\  p^efft  Qq. 

Philoiophtr  s  J'ffurth  Satire  of  Alars,  by  Anton,  1616 :  •  The  poison'd  henbane,  whose 
cold  juice  doth  kill.'    The  word  is  written  differently  in  Marlowe's  Jeta  0/  Malta 
(  Worbf  p.  164,  ed.  Djrce) :  *— —  the  Uood  of  Hydra,  Lema's  bane.  The  juice  of 
ke^on,An6.  Cocytus*  breath.'    DouCE:  In  the  English  edition  l>y  Batman  on  Bar 
tholometus  de  Proprietatibus  Ktbus,  the  article  for  the  wo  l  i  cl  ony  is  entitled,  'Of 
£beno,  cap.  52.'    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  dropping  into  the  ears  should  occur, 
because  Sh.  was  p«(fectl]r  wdl  acquainted  with  the  aupposed  properties  of  the  hen- 
faane,  as  leomded  in  Holland's  tnnalatkm  of  FUnjr,  and  elsewhere,  and  might  apply 
this  mode  of  use  to  any  other  poison.    CaiJ)ECOTT  :  The  medical  professors  of 
Shakespeare's  day  believed  that  poison  might  be  introduced  into  the  system  through 
the  ears;  the  eminent  surgeon,  Ambroise  Far6,  Shakespeare's  contemporary,  was 
suspected  of  having,  when  he  dressed  the  ear  of  Frands  II,  infused  poison  into  it. 
Dr  Sherwen  informs  us  that  in  Gower's  CtnfmU  AwumHs  die  ooudi  of  the  god  of 
sleep  was  made  <Of  Hehmm,  that  sleepie  tree.'    Simi  The  French  word 
hebenin,  applied  to  anything  made  from  ebony,  comes  indeed  very  close  to  the 
kebenem  of  Sh.    £lze:  If  the  citation  from  Marlowe  be  correct,  it  might  be  better 
to  read  the  linet  *  With  juice  of  cunid  hebon  in  a  phial.'  Or  perha^is  should  we 
not  conjecture  that  kemhek  was  intended  here?  Bsisunr  [Sh!*  Cardm,  p^  4) : 
'  Ilel>enon*  might  have  l)ecn  originally  written  enoron,  one  of  the  names  at  that  time 
of  Sofanum  maniacum ,  called  also  deadly  nightshade,  a  more  jvjwerfiil  )>ois()n  than 
henbane.    TSCHISCHWITZ :  The  kebona  of  the  Q4  can  be  only  a  mistaken  substitu- 
tion of  the  Spanish  and  Italian,  ^amf  Fkmich,  Uitui  Latin,  iiemm  and  Mmt$$. 
Probahly  the  -mi  of  '  hebenon '  was  caused  hjr  the  following  *  in,'  so  diat  we  may 
suppose  that  originally  the  word  here  was  hrbcn,  the  only  correct  etymological  form, 
although  it  was  sometimes  incorrectly  written  hehon.     MoKF.RLY :  Not  surely  ebony 
{£>iospyros),  the  fruit  of  which  is  often  edible;  but  henbane,  or  //yosrjamus,  which 
b  a  strong  nareode  poison.  It  does  not  indeed  produce  any  leprous  symptoms ;  bat 
the  belief  of  its  doing  so  would,  on  the  theory  of  signatures,  be  founded  on  tlie 
clamniy  appearance  of  the  plant. 

6$.  with  blood]  An  instance  of  the  absorption  of  the  definite  article;  see  I, 
It,  si. 

661.  cowmen]  HtrosoN :  Sh.  here  implies  aa  much  as  was  dien  known  tonchuy 

die  drcul^ion  of  the  blood. 

68.  vigour]  STAt'NTf)N:  Thi^;  may  be  right ;  but  rix^our  seems  more  suitable  to 
the  context,  and  more  accordant  with  the  supposed  effects  of  narcotics  formerly, 
68.  posset]  Clarkndon  :  The  only  instance  in  Sh.  of  its  use  as  a  \erb. 
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ACT  I,  SC.  v.] 


HAMLET 


103 


And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood ;  so  did  it  mine ;  70 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 

Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 

All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatch*d ;  75 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhouserd,  disappointed,  unaneled ; 


69.  eager^  Aygre  Ff.    aigre  Knt. 

71.  bark  d\barckt(:iflg  barktC^^. 
Md  FT,  Rowe.  Knt  i. 

72.  lazar-like\  LazerliJke  Qq. 

75.  0/  fUffn]  and  Queem  Ff  {^QuttH 
F  F  ),  Rowe,  Knt,  Del. 

dispatek'd^  da^dCtXL  (MS). 

76.  />t'ossoms'\  tlottom  WUte;  Djce, 
and  Ktly  con;. 

fin]  sim  Ktly  conj. 

77.  (MAmurdS  Theob.  VnhuUd 


Q,(X.  Vnnuzled  Q,<^  VnA^unkd 
Ff,  Rowe,  Pope. 

77.  diMtffdnted^  utumtimUd  Pope, 
Han.  W«rb.  Cap.  iM^/yMMta/ Theob. 
Jea. 

unat$eM]  Pope,  tmanutid 
Q,.  vm^muuid  Q^Qj.    vmumtid  Ff, 

Rowe.  ttn  an^af d  Q'76.  utuivi-iyr d 
Theob.  Han.  Johns.  Cap.  and unktuif  d 
Juveais  {Gtn/.  Alag.  xivi,  267). 


69.  ea|;erj  Clarendon:  Cotgrave  gives:  'Aigre:  Eagre,  sharpe,  tart,  biting, 
lower.*  Earl  of  Rochvisr  (1761,  cited  bjr  C.  E.  Browns,  Aikmrnum,  3  April, 
1875) :  Tbe  word  tgar  is  a  snbstaotive,  and  not  an  adjective:  it  bdng  a  general 

English  name  for  acids  of  all  kinds.  Had  the  original  words  been  <  eager  drop- 
pings into  milk,'  alluding  to  the  making  of  sillibubs,  the  thought  would  have  Inren 
inverted ;  for  the  milk  docs  not  curdle,  but  is  curdled  by  the  acid  it  is  milked  upon. 
R«id,  therefore, ' like  egar^  dropping  into  $mli* 

71.  inttant]  HtnosoN :  Used  in  the  Latin  sense  of  imsiam,  urgent,  importunate, 
itdiing.   Clarrndon  :  Instantaneous,  as  in  II,  ii,  493. 

75.  dispatch'd]  Warburton:  In  the  sense  of  f'cre/t.  Dycf.  ( /-'rrt'  Xoffs,  Sec, 
p.  139)  :  Despoird  of  Coll.  (MS)  conveys  merely  the  idea  of  deprivation,  while 
'  dispatch'd '  expresses  the  suddenntss  of  the  bereavement.  Clarendon  :  Sb.  would 
scarcely  have  used  thb  word  with  '  erawn '  and  *  queen '  if  he  had  not  fint  used  it 
with  Mife.'  The  phrase  'dispatch  of  life'  does  not  occur  again;  we  have,  how* 
ever,  'dispatch  his  nij^htcd  life,'  in  Lear,  IV,  v.  12. 

77.  Unhousel'dj  I'opk  :  That  is,  without  the  saciament  beiiiij  taken.  Thro- 
HAt.D :  From  the  old  Saxon  word  for  the  sacrament :  husel.  Spenser  calls  the  sac> 
tamental  6re  the  kMidhig  fire. 

77.  diaappoioted]  Thbobau>«  Read  ttmappointed,  Lt.  no  reoondUatiott  to 
Heaven,  no  appointment  of  penance  by  the  Church.  As  in  Meas.  for  Meas.  Ill,  i, 
60.  Johnson  :  •  Disappointed '  is  the  same  as  unappointed,  and  may  be  properly 
explained  unprepared ;  a  roan  well  furnished  with  things  necessary  for  any  enter- 
prise b  said  to  be  well  ^p»mted.  Booober  {Gloss,  of  Att^Met  mtd  Ptwdneial 
W(tnbt  s.  V.  AmrRAL)  [dted  hgr  B.  J.  S.  6*  1  Jan.  1853] :  A  dear  and 
consistent  meaning  consonant  with  Shakespeare's  manner  will  be  given  to  the 
posiige  if,  instead  of  '  disiqipointed,'  we  substitute  unassoUed,  i.  e.  without  absolu 
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HAMLET 


[act  1.  sc.  V. 


No  reckonmg  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head ; 

Oh,  horrible  1  oh,  horrible  I  most  horrible!  80 


78.  recioninj^']  recJtnins^  Qq. 

79.  tf^i/AaJ/]  kVi/Aal/q,q  . 
So.  Ok,..9A]  Ff.    O,^  0,0^ 


80.  Given  tn  //am.  RttUI,  Vcipii 
Huds.  Sing,  ii,  £1.  Ktly. 


lioB.  It  must  be  alloired  that  no  imtanoe  can  be  given  of  the  word  tmatttiied,  bol 
neidier  does  any  other  instance  occur  to  me  of  '  unhouseled '  except  here.  HainSR 
(ii,  224) :  Perhaps  unassoiled  may  have  been  the  word,  which  is  equtvaknt  to  «»• 

absolved. 

77.  unaneled]  Pope:  No  knell  rung.  Theobald:  According  to  Skinner, 
AHttitd  is  um<hu,wo  that'wianeal'd'  not  signify  smMMn«iM;  nothaviqg  the  «r> 
inme  muHm.  jBmfBKS:  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Sh.  wrote  here  umaMoiFti. 

To  anoi'l  was  a  phrase  in  common  use,  meaning  to  anoint.  Sve  James,  v,  14,  in  the 
Rhcmish  Test.  1582,  and  the  notes  on  the  passage,  which  prove  that  anoil  and 
amnrnt  were  words  indiflerently  used  at  that  time.  Tyrwhitt  :  '  So  when  hee  was 
howieled  and  ended,  and  had  all  that  a  diristlan  man  oa|^  to  have.'-~AAirt!r 
^ArthtTt  vol.  iii,  p.  350  (ed.  T.  Wright).  Nares:  'The  extreme  unction  or 
anelynge,  anri  confirmacion,  he  sayed,  be  no  sacraments  of  the  church.' — Sir  Thomas 
Mori's  WorkSt  p.  345.  Caldkcott:  In  the  advertisement  to  his  notes,  Stephen 
Weston  quotes  Sophocles,  Antigone ^  107 1:  i/uupovt  aKTipurrov,  av6oun  vIkw^  and 
odds,  i^mpa»f  disappointed  or  unprovided,  unportioned,  unprepared  with  sacrifices 
for  the  infernal  gods;  hvieurv^  unhouseUd,  without  the  sacrament  or  holy  tiles; 
nurfpiarov^  unaneleJ,  without  the  holy  oil  or  the  honours  of  burial. 

80.  Johnson  :  It  was  ingeniously  hinted  to  me  by  a  very  learned  lady  ['  probably 
Mis  Montagu ' — Cam.  Edo.]  that  this  Hne  seems  to  belong  to  Hamlet,  in  whose 
mouth  it  is  a  proper  and  natural  exdamation;  and  #ho,  according  to  the  pcsctiee  of 
the  stage,  may  be  suppo<;ed  to  interrupt  so  long  a  speech.  Knight  :  It  was  always 
spoken  by  Garrick,  in  his  character  of  //amlei,  :i_s  ]>elonging  to  tlie  Prince,  according 
to  stage  tradition.  Collier  (ed.  ii) :  The  (MS),  who  was  usually  veiy  attentive  to 
such  matteis,  made  no  change.  White,  Staumton,  and  DvcB  tUnk  it  probable 
dial  this  line  should  be  given  to  Namkt^  but  do  not  ventnra  to  diange  the  text  of 
all  the  old  copies.  Keiuhtley  says,  'beyond  question'  it  bdoi^  to  Mtmbf, 
Clarke  thinks  that  it  '  markedly  belongs  to  the  Ghost,  if  it  were  only  on  account 
of  their  triple  iteration,  which  is  so  completely  consistent  with  the  previous  threefold 
'<  List,  list,  oh,  list !"  and  the  subsequent  solemn  repetition  of  **  Swear  t*' ' 

80.  Oh]  CoKSON  t  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  emotional  int«i}eo> 
tion,  '  Oh,'  and  the  '  O,'  vocative.  It  can  be  seen,  I  think,  that  the  distinction  was 
intended  in  the  Ff,  although  it  is  not  invariable.  But  in  a  modernized  text  consist- 
ency requires  that  the  distinction  should  be  made,  as  it  is  one  that  is  observed  in 
modern  orthography.  It  is  a  distinction,  too,  not  merely  factittous,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, but  based  on  good  ground.  'There  is  a  difierenoe  between  **0  sirl"  *'0 
Kinp!"  nnd  "  Oh  !  sir,"  Oh  !  Lord,"  both  in  sense  and  pronundalion.  As  to  the 
sense,  the  O  prefixed  merely  imparts  to  the  title  a  vocative  effect ;  while  the  Ok 
conveys  some  particular  sentimem.  And  as  to  the  sound,  the  O  is  encliuc;  that  is 
to  say,  it  has  no  accent  of  its  own,  but  is  pronounced  with  the  word  to  wlddi  it  is 
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If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.    Fare  thcc  well  at  oncel 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffcctual  fire ; 


8i 


«5 


90 


84.  MtuttMver]  hmafmnur  Qq 

pursMst]  purfuti  Qq. 

85.  7am/]  rain'/Q^Q  Q^. 
fOiUrive\  dU/tgn  Q'70. 


86.  M^A/]  ought  QqFr,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Gap. 

89.  miUin\  matiiu  QqFf.  mtrmii^ 

Q*76. 


altadied,  as  if  it  were  its  unaccented  first  syllable.    The  term  Enclitic  si^^ifies  "  re 
dining  on,"  and  so  the  inteiicction  O  \n  *'0  Lord  "  reclines  on  the  supjKirt  afforded 
to  it  by  the  accentual  elevation  of  the  word  "  Lord."    So  that  "O  Lord"  is  pro* 
Bomecd  fikt  radi «  dissyllable  as  a/iJktt  away;  in  wluch  words  the  metrical 

stroke  conld  never  fidl  on  the  first  syllable.   OA/  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the 
fbllest  of  monosyllables,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  place  it  in  a  verse  except  with  the 
stress  upon  it.    Thus,  in  Wordsworth  :  "  But  she  is  in  lier  grave, — and  nh,  The  dif- 
ference to  me!"  ' — E.irle's  Philology  0/  the  English  TongtUf  2d  ed.  pp.  191,  192. 
83.  luxury]  Dyce  ( Gloss.) :  Lttdviousaess,  its  only  sense  in  Sh. 

89.  mnlia]  Eixb:  Drake  in  his  Sk.  mulkis  Tima^  ii,  414,  prints  moHm  in  his 
citation  of  this  passage.  The  rare  occurrence  elsewhere  of  'matin'  is  sufficient  to 
arouse  suspicion,  and  one  is  tempted  to  change  it  to  matins  here.  CLARENDON :  We 
can  find  no  other  instance  of  its  use  in  the  present  sense. 

9a  hit]  Hauiwuxi  Strictly  speaking,  'his*  should  be  ker^  die  female  only 
giving  the  light. 

9a  oneffectunl]  Waeburton  :  Shining  without  heat.  Steevens  :  Rather,  fire 
that  is  no  longer  seen  when  the  light  of  morning  approaches.  Compare  Per.  II,  iii, 
43.    Dyce  ( Gloss.) :  The  former  explanation  is,  I  apprehend,  the  true  one.  Com* 

pare  Nash :  '  the  ostridi,  the  most  htming-sigkud  bird  of  all  otlierB,  inioasndi 

as  die  female  of  diem  hatcheth  not  hir  cgs  by  ooverlng  them,  hot  by  die  i^uhuA 
rates  of  hir  eies,*  &c. —  7'he  Vnfortunate  Traveller,  5:c.,  1594,  sig.  H  4.  See 
Abbott,  ?  442,  for  the  use  of  un-  and  in-  :  zvA  Macb.  IV,  iii,  1 23. 

90.  fire]  Doi;c£  (ii,  224) :  It  was  the  popular  belief  that  ghosts  could  not  endure 
the  H^t,  and  consequently  disappeared  at  the  dawn  of  day.  This  snpewtidon  is 
derived  from  oor  ooithem  ancestors,  wlio  held  that  the  sun  and  everything  diat  eon« 
tained  li;^ht  or  fire  had  the  property  of  expelling  dcmcjns  and  spirits  of  all  kinds. 
With  them  it  seems  to  have  originate<l  in  the  stories  that  are  related  in  the  EdJa 
concerning  the  battles  of  Thor  against  the  giants  and  evil  demons,  wherein  he  made 
use  of  his  dfcadfnl  mallet  of  iron.  . . .  Many  of  the  trampmrmi  precious  stones 
were  sup^xised  to  have  the  power  of  expelling  evil  spirits,  and  the  flint  and  other 
stones  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  northern  nations,  and  from  which  fire  might  be  ex- 
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Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  !  remember  me.  \Jixit, 

Ham.    O  all  you  host  of  heaven!  O  earth  !  what  else? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell?    Oh,  fie!    Hold,  hold,  my  heart; 
And  you,  my  sinew.s,  grow  not  instant  old, 

But  bear  mc  stiftly  up.    Remember  thee  ?  95 
Ay,  thou  poor  ^host,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
Tn  this  distracted  j^lobe.    Remember  thee? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past,  100 


9I«  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  f\  Adinv, 
mditWt  adiew,  Qq.  Adue,  adue,  Ham- 
let: Yl  {Adieu, adieu,Y^^.  Fareutelt 
Q*76.  Adieut  mUeu!  Hamlet^  Rowe, 
Cald.  Km,  G.l!.  Sinij.  ii,  Dyce  i.  White, 
SU.  Ktly,  GIo.  Del.  Clarke. 
[Exit.]  Om.  Qq. 

93.  Oh,  fir  !  Hold,  hold,  my"]  O/i,  hold 
my  Pojvc,  Theob.  Han.  Johns.  O  Jit! 
HoU,  Kuwe,Warb.  Cald.  Knt,  Dyce,Su. 
Cbll.  (MS).    HoU,  koU,  my  Ca.^. 


9V  //old,  hold,  w)']  /toll,  /•  '/  mr 
Q,Q,.    hold,  nty  Q^.    hold  my  Q^I- f. 

95.  stijffly\/wi/tlyQ(\.  /Irongiyqib. 
95, 97.  tktgfl  ikttt  Qq.  M^/  Q*76. 

Warb, 

96.  to/iile'\  'whiles  Qq. 

100.  Jawi]  /awe  Qi .  /aw  Q  .  re^ 

all  pressures^  and preff'mresQ^'Jit. 
/ressuresji  pre/ures  F,. 


traded,  were  imagined  to  be  efficacious  in  confining  tlie  manes  of  the  dead  to  theii 
proper  habitations.   They  were  called  Thor's  hammers. 

91.  Adteu]  Clarkbi  The  reading  of  the  Qq  confirms  our  view  of  the  trifk 
iteration  with  which  the  Ghoat't  diction  was  marked  in  Slinkespewe'^^  conception  of 
it,  altliouph  he  m.iy  have  seen  fit  to  modify  it  on  revisa).  Corson  :  The  ad(lri-s*inj» 
his  SOD  by  n?me  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  speech  is  more  effective  from  its  familiarity 
than  the  third  repetition  of  'adico.* 

92.  COLBRIDGB :  I  remember  notMni;  equal  to  this  bunt  unices  it  be  the  fint  speech 
of  Pre  meibeus,  in  the  Greek  dramn,  nftcr  the  exit  of  Vulcan  and  the  two  Affiles. 
But  Sh.  alone  could  have  prfMhiccd  t!  c  vow  of  Hani,  to  make  hi^  memory  a  l  l.^nk 
of  all  maxims  and  generalized  truths,  that  '  ul'scrvation  had  copied  there,' — foUuwcd 
immediately  by  the  speaker  noting  down  the  generalized  fact,  line  108. 

93.  Oht  flo]  Capell  omitted  theie  words,  *  as  hnpertinent  in  the  highest  d^rce.* 
STUVKKS  11]  ccted  that  they  were  an  interpolation,  because  they  hurt  the  measure, 
and  were  of  an  almost  ludicrous  turn.  MlTFORD,  also  {Gent.  A/a^^a.  1S45,  p.  583), 
believed  that  they  should  be  removed,  and  Dyce  (ed.  ii)  pronounced  their  omission 
w  probably  right.   Boswku.  defended  them  because  thqr  occur  again  In  II,  ii,  564. 

97.  globe]  Clarkndon  :  Here  Hamlet  puts  his  hand  upon  his  head. 

98.  table]  Clarendon  :  That  is,  tablet.    Compare  Aii^s  fVeU,  I,  i,  106. 

99.  fond]  That  is,  foolish.    .See  /?om.  6^  ^ul.  Ill,  iii,  52. 

99.  records]  Walker,  yers.  133,  shows  by  examples  that  the  accent  in  the  verb 
Is  variable,  but  in  the  noun  it  is  on  the  last  syllaUe.  In  rie^rder  it  b  on  the  first. 
See  also  Abbott,  {  490. 

100.  saws]  Dyck  ( Gloss.) :  Sayings,  maxims. 

loa  proasurea]  Dyck  ( CUu.) :  Impressions^— as  of  a  seal ;  see  III,  ii,  aj.— 
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That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ;  101 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmix'd  with  baser  matter;  yes,  by  heaven! 

O  most  pernicious  woman !  10^ 

O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  1 

My  tables,  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 


104.  j^5]>'^,/wrFf.Rowe,CalcU  Knt,  107.  My  tab!es,'\  My  Tabhi,  my 

Sing.  Ktly.  Tables:  Ff,  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  Klly. 

\o%.  permti»m'\  frmitiMu       per  *tiit]/ti  q^jS. 
Mms  «mdp*ffidi»m  Coll.  ii  (MS). 


Clarendon.  Bailey  (ii,  9)  :  Postures  or  some  other  word  ouq;ht  to  be  substituted 
for  '  pressures/  We  cannot  consistently  speak  of  impressions  on  the  mind  being 
copied  in  the  mind. 

105.  penicions]  Colubr  (ed,  3)  t  The  (MS)  udds  emd  perfieUom.  The  twip 

words,  *  pernicious'  and  perfidious,  looking;  like  each  other,  perhaps  the  old  printer, 
having  composed  the  first,  fancied  he  had  composed  both,  and  thus  omitted  a  very 
striking  and  appropriate  epithet. 

107.  tables]  Farhke  :  *  See, — and  in  Ute  midit  of  the  sermon  pallet  oat  hb 
Iddes  in  luote,  as  if  he  feared  to  loose  that  note.'— Hall,  in  his  character  of  7%t 
ifypoerUe.  Steevens:  So,  in  the  Induction  to  The  Malcontent,  1604:  •!  have 
most  of  the  jists  of  it  [a  play]  here  in  my  table-book.'  Again,  in  Antonio's  Rn>enge^ 
Bulardo  draws  out  bis  toriting-tablest  and  writes — *  Retort  and  obtustt  good  words, 
very  good  word*.*  BotWKUui  See  %  Hem,  IV:  IV,  i,  aoi.  DotlCB :  These  tables 
were  sometimes  made  of  slate,  in  the  form  of  a  small  portable  book,  with  leaves  and 
clasps. ...  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  leaves  of  these  table-books  were  made  of  ivory. 
Hl'NTEK  (ii,  225) :  This  expression  is  the  first  in  which  we  have  anything  like  the 
uosettling  of  the  intellect,  and  what  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  scene,  can  scarcely  be 
reconciled  to  an  opinion  of  the  perfect  saniqr  of  Hamlet,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  even  now  he  b^an  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  madness,  whidi  is  not  likely.  - 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  obaerved  that  the  light  and  sportive  sallies  which  follow 
are  not  alvsolutely  out  of  nature,  even  if  we  suppose  him  sane,  very  powerful  events 
not  producing  their  natural  eifect  at  once.  Some  hours  commonly  intervene  before 
die  mind  is  awakened,  as  it  were,  to  a  sense  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place, 
and  during  the  interval  men  do  ad,  not  nnfreqoently,  strangdjr  and  fantastically. 
When  they  begin  to  consider,  then  they  begin  to  act  in  a  manner  correspondent  to 
their  situation  and  character.  Brae  {N.  &*  Qu.  13  Mar.  1852)  denies,  what  Cole- 
ridge asserts  (see  line  92),  that  Ham.  noted  down  in  his  tables  '  that  one  may  smile, 
and  smile^  and  be  a  villain.'  *  This  jotting  down  by  Ham.,  upon  a  real,  substantial 
taUe,  of  one  of  those  **genefalised  truths,**  whidi  he  had  just  excluded  from  the 
table  of  bis  memory,  would  be  too  great  a  literalizing  of  the  metaphor.^  It  is  not 
this  most  trite  reflection  :  •  That  one  may  smile,'  &c.  that  Ham.  wishes  to  set  down. 
No,  it  is  the  all-absorbing  commandment  contained  in  the  last  line  of  the  Ghost's 
^wech.  There  b  one  continued  apostrophe  from  line  105  to  *  So,  unde,  there  you 
are.*  Ihie  iiOb  broken  only  parenthetically  by  line  107  while  Ham.  is  getting  forth 
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That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 

At  least  I'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark. —  \Wfiih^, 

So,  uncle,  there  yoM  are. — Now  to  my  word ;  i  lO 

It  is :  '  Adieu,  adieu  I  remember  me.' 

I  have  swom*t 


\  \ivithin\  My  lord,  my  lord  ! 
Mar- ) 


Mar,  [within^ 
Hot,  \wUkin\ 
Ham,  SobeitI 


Lord  Hamlet! 

Heaven  secure  him  I 


109.  /'w]  /am  Qq,Stecv.CAl<I.Var. 
CoU.  Sing.  EI.  White. 

[Writing  ]  Rowe.  Om.  QqFf. 
OppcMtt  line  111,  Sine.  ii.  Ktly. 

Ill,  112.  /r...i»wnv'/.]  One  in  Ff, 
Rowe. 

III.  it  tt]  Sqwrate  line,  Cap. 

111,  112.  *^^&if..jvwnii7]  One  Une, 

Otp. 

112.  J  have  su>orntJ\  PviXW9mit~^ 
Pope4,Jen.  /'twnwmV,  as  a  separate 
line.  Walker. 

swomW\  stvom  it  Mai. 


113.  ScKNE  IX.  Pope  +  .Jen. 

lior.  Mar.  [Within]  Ff.  Htrm. 
Qq,  Pupe-f .  iSTtfr.  [within^  Cap.SMev, 
Var.  Cal<].  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  EL  Dyoe, 
White.  J /or.  [u'itkouti  Sla. 

Mar.  [within]  Cap.  Mar.  Qq 
FT,  Rowe •(-.  Jen.   Mar.  [witbont]  Sta. 

Hor.  [within]  Cap.  Hor.  Qq 
Ff,  R.>\vc  +  ,  Jen.    Hor.  [without]  Sta. 

Heaven\  Heauens  Qq. 

114.  Ham.]  Mar,  FT,  Rowe-t-,  Cald. 
Mar.  \within'\  Knt,  Coll.  Dyce,  EI. 
White,  Del.  Huds.  Mar.  \yriikota\  Sta. 


and  preparing  the  taUea.  Line  108  is  an  admirative  oomment  upon  line  106,  and 

*  So,  nnde,  there  jron  are,'  u  equivalent  to  the  oonmon  exclamation,  even  at  the 
present  day,  expressive  of  misdeeds,  or  intentions,  unexpectedly  brought  to  light. 

Itisfajrno  means  uncommon  for  a  sentence  expressive  of  wonder  or  incredulity  to 
liqpn  with  That^  as  in  line  108 ;  we  have,  in  Cym.  I,  i,  63, '  That  a  king's  children 
ahould  be  so  oonve]r*d  I*  The  best  poasiUe  stage-direction  te  given  by  Sh.  himself 
when  he  makes  Ham.  exclaim  *  Now  to  my  woid,*  or,  now  to  my  memorandnm, 
alluding  to  the  puqwsc  for  which  he  had  to  get  his  t.-iMcx  fortli  Wherefore  punc- 
tuate thus  :  after  '  set  it  down,'  a  full  stop;  after  •  and  he  a  vill.iin,'  a  note  of  ad- 
miration ;  the  stage-direction  [  Wriling\  to  be  removed  two  lines  lower  Hown. 
To  this  emendation  of  Brae's,  iMCXxav  added  the  Btage*direction  *  Having  kissed 
the  tables,*  after  *  swom't,*  line  lis.    Wiirrs  thinhs  that  waxen  tables  were  used  as 

late  as  the  Elizabethan  period ;  see  Janua  Linguarum,  1650 :  '  n<nv-a-dain 

we  write  .  .  .  with  a  writing  pin  in  tahlc-books,  that  it  may  be  cancelled  and  blotted 
out  by  turning  the  pin  the  wrong  end  downward.'  Elze:  Hamlet  is  hereby  repre- 
sented as  a  thinker  and  a  scholar  in  opposidon  to  the  man  of  action. 

106.  mnlle]  Moberlv  :  As  the  king  had  recently  done,  when  he  called  Hamlet 
his  son. 

110  word]  STKKV^^''^:  An  .nllusion  to  the  watch-word,  given  cverv*  day  in  mili- 
tary service.    QuiNCY  {MS  Corrtctiom  in  F^,  p.  31):  Ward  is  substituted  for 

*  wold,'  referring  probably  to  the  solemn  duty  which  Ham.  had  jnst  undertaken. 

114.  80  be  it]  Cafiix  (i,  128)  upholds  ^e  dtstribution  of  qwedics  according  t» 
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Hot,  \ynthin\  lUo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord!  115 
Hatn,   HUlo,  ho,  ho,  boy !  come,  bird,  come. 

Enter  HoKATio  and  MarciLUIS. 

Mar.    How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

115.  Hor.  [within.]  Cald.    Jlor.  Ff,  1 16.  bird^  and  Pope. 

Rowe-f.  Mar.jQqtCun.  Jtfbr.[wM>  Enter...]  Cafh    After  swomU 

in]  Cap.  Sicev.Vir.  Sing.  Ktly.  Htr,  line  112.  Qr|Fr,  Jen.  After  lino 
\unlkoul\  Sta.  113,  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Cam. 


the  QQi  'for  the  best  reasons  possible,'  as  he  says,  because  *  Illo,  ho,'  '  too  light  for 
Hot.,  who  is  a  man  oT  cdaention  end  gravity ;  end  there  b  Mmiething  highly  loleinn 
.nnti  proper  in  makii^  Ham*  Mj  the  tmen  to  a  benediction  pronounc'd  on  himself. 

I  lavin;;  done  it,  he  assumes  in  an  instant  the  levity  that  was  proper  to  cover  him,  and 
answers  to  the  call  of  Mar.  in  his  own  falconer's  language.'  Corson,  on  the  other 
hand,  advocates  the  distribution  of  the  Ff :  *  Mar.  seconds  Horatio's  prayer  with  his 
**  So  be  it  ;**  Hor.  then,  as  Hamlet* •  boeom  friend,  uses  the  falconer's  call,  whidi 
would  have  been  too  fimiliar  on  die  part  of  Mar.,  and  Hnm.,  in  his  excitement, 
responds  in  the  same  language.'  TscHiscHWlTZ  believes  that  this  refers  to  Hamlet's 
decision  to  assume  an  antic  disfxisition,  which  is  immediately  put  in  practice  in  his 
hawking  answers.  [If  the  exclamation  be  Hamlet's,  which  is  doubtful,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  sttpfxise  that  it  is  a  reqwose  to  Biarcelhis's  benediction  ?  May  it  not  refer 
to  the  coodttsiott  of  Hamlet's  writing  in  his  tables  ?  Ed.] 

115.  CoLERinCF. :  This  part  of  the  scene  after  Hamlet's  intcr\'iew  with  the  Ghost 
nas  been  charged  with  an  improbable  eccentricity.  But  the  truth  is,  after  the  mind 
baa  been  stretched  beyond  its  usual  pitch  and  tone,  it  must  either  sink  into  exhaus- 
tion and  inanity,  or  seek  relief  by  change.  It  is  thns  well  known  that  peisons  con- 
vcisant  with  deeds  of  cruelty  contrive  to  escape  from  conscience  by  connecting 
something  (jf  the  ludicrfuis  with  them,  and  by  inventitij^  j^rotesrjGf'TeTTn!;  and  a  certain 
technical  phrxsculogy  to  disguise  the  horror  of  their  practices.  Indeed,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  the  terrible,  by  a  law  of  the  human  mind,  always  touches  on  the 
verge  of  the  Indicroos.  Both  arise  from  a  perception  of  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  things— something,  in  fact,  out  of  its  place ;  and  if  from  this  we  can 
abstract  danger,  the  uncommonncss  will  alone  remain,  and  the  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
loos  be  excited.  Th«;  close  alli.-ince  of  these  opposites, — they  are  not  contraries, — 
appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  laughter  is  equally  the  expression  of  extreme 
nngnish,  and  horror,  as  of  joy ;  as  there  aie  tean  of  sorrow  and  tears  of  joy,  so  there 
if  a  laugh  of  terror  and  a  laugh  of  metrinMat.  These  complex  causes  will  naturally 
have  produced  in  I  lam.  the  disinisition  to  escape  from  his  own  feelings  of  the  over- 
whelming and  supernatural  by  a  wild  transition  to  the  ludicrous, — a  sort  of  cunning 
bravado,  bordering  on  the  flights  of  delirium.  For  you  may,  perhaps,  observe 
Ibmlet's  wildness  is  but  half  false;  he  play*  that  snbtle  trick  of  pretendii^  to  ad 
only  when  he  is  reiy  near  re.il1y  K^ng  what  he  acts. 

1 16.  ho]  Ci^RENDON :  See  Latham's  Faktnuy^  p.  47  (ed.  1615),  *  Crying  with  a 
lowd  voice,  J/cru't,  haxvt,  hrufe.'' 

116.  come,  bird,  come]  Hanmbk:  This  is  the  call  which  faloaners  use  to  their 

hawk  in  the  air,  when  they  would  have  him  oome  down  to  them, 
io 
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no  HAMLET  [act  i,  SC.  v. 

Hor,  *        What  news,  my  lord  ?  117 

ffam.   O,  wonderful ! 

ffor.   Good  my  lord,  tell  it 

Ham,  No ;  you  will  reveal  it 

ffan   Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar,  Nor  I,  my  lord.  120 

Ifam   How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of  man  onoe 
think  it? 
But  you'll  be  seciet? 

^^^^  ^  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

JIam,  There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

Ifor,  There  needs  no  ghostf  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave  125 
To  tell  us  this. 

Nam,        Why,  right;  you  are  i'  the  right; 


117.  Hor.    tVJkat  nmrt,  my  tordf] 

Om.  Q  O  . 

118.  Ham.]  Ilora.  Q^Q,. 

118,  119.  0,...A^o;]  One  line,  Sleev. 
Bos.  Olid.  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  EI.  White, 
Ktly.  O..Jtl/  it.  One  line,  Dyce,  St«. 
Glo.  Mob. 

119.  you  tot'//']  you'/  F,.  youW/  F,Fj 
F^Rowe+,  Jen,  Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  EI. 
Dyce,  White,  Sta.  llucls.  Glo. 

121,  122.  Uo7u... secret]  Prose,  Mob. 

121.  «r/l  it,  Qq. 

122.  stent F]  fecret.  Qq,  Coll.  El. 
White,  sfcrrt —  Theob.  Warh.  Johns. 
Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  CalU.  Knt,  Sing. 


Kdy. 

122.  Hor.  Mar.]  Boodi.  Q<(^  Both. 

Ay,  ty  heaven]  As  death  Q'76. 

my  /on/.]  Om.  Qq. 

123.  Tkfre's..J)mm4irJt]  Two  lines, 
Qq. 

m^tr]  F,.  Here  F,.  m/r*  Fj 
F^.  neuer  Qq^  Jen. 

125,126.  There...fAis]  VrosttTt. 

126.  you  are]  vou're  Dyce  u. 

i»  the]  Cap.  f*  th'  FT,  Pope-e, 
White,  in  the  Qq,  Ruwe,  Jen.  Sleer. 
Var.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 


121.  once]  Clakbndon:  Ever.   See  Ant.  /b*  Clee.  V,  ii,  50. 

123.  Denmark]  Seymour  (ii,  162) :  Hamlet  begins  these  words  in  tbe  ardour 

of  sincerity  and  confidciiee;  but,  suddenly  niarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
dosnre  be  is  to  make,  not  only  to  Horatio,  hut  to  another  besides,  be  breaks 

off  hastily  :  •  There's  ne'er  a  villain  in  all  Denmark '  that  can  match  (perhaps  he 
would  have  said)  my  uncle  in  villainy ;  and  then  recollecting  the  danger  of  such  a 
dedaratioB,  he  pauses  for  a  moment  and  then  abruptly  condades :  '  but  he*s  am 
nrrtnl  knave.*  MoBERLY  :  Hamlet  turns  his  words  off  into  a  strange  and  baffling 
jest,  nv  kind  <>f  refure  from  the  horrnr  whic  li  would  else  overmaster  hinif  with  a 
feeling,  at  tbe  same  lime,  that  this  will  be  the  best  way  to  defeat  enquiry. 

12$'  needs ...  come]  For  instances  of  the  omtssioii  of  ^  before  the  infiniuve, 
see  AmoTT,  {  349. 
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ACT  1.  SC.  v.] 


HAMLET 


II) 


And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all,  12^ 

I  hold  it  fit  tliat  we  shake  hands  and  part ; 

You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you; 

For  even,'  man  hath  business  and  desire,  13O 

Such  as  it  is  ;  and  for  my  own  poor  part, 

Look  you,  I'll  go  pray. 

Hot:    These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord 

Ham.    I'm  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily; 
Yes,  faith,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord.  I35 

Ham.    Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio, 


129.  desire\  defires  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 

130.  katk'\  h^t  F,.  h9s  F.F  F^, 
Rowe  +  ,  Jen.  Gild.  Knt,  Dyoe  i,  Sta. 
Glo.  Mob. 

131.  my\  mine  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Coll. 
Dyce,  Sta.  White,  Glo.  Del.  Hnds.  Mob. 

132.  Lock  you,  rir\  IwillQ(\,  Pope 
4-,  Jen.  El.  Look  yout  I  wUi  Cap. 
Steev.  Var. 

133.  ivAtV/inMSf ]  Tbeob.  v^lirrAfr^  Qq, 
Warb.  hurling  Ff,  Kowe,  Pope,  Han. 
GUd.  KnttSiog.  tBiMdy(^j(i.  kurti^g 


Coll.  (M.S). 

134,  135.  /*«•...  K»]  One  line,  Steev. 
Bos.  Cald.  ColL  Sing.  El.  White,  Del. 

Huds. 

134.  /'»/]  lam  Qq,  Steev.  Var.  Cald. 
Cq]1.  Sing.  El.  White.  Del. 

offend'l  offended  F^F^,  Rowe. 

135.  Yajaith;^  y«f,Pope-l-.  '/aiM, 

Cap. 

136.  Horatio'\  my  Lord  YX^  Rowe-I-, 
Cald.  Knt. 


127.  circumstance]  Dyck  ((7/Mr.):  Detail.  Claucb:  Grcitailoctttiott.  See  III, 

i,  I ;  Mer.  of  Ven.  I.  5,  1 54. 

132.  go  prayj  Ci-.are.nd<).n  :  Compare  the  phrases,  'go  seek,'  II,  i,  loi ;  *go 
dcq»,'  Ttmp.  II,  i,  190;  'go  kindle,*  Tu/o  Cmt,  II,  vi,  19;  'go  watch,'  Merry 
Wiveit  I*  iv,  7 ;  *  come  view,*  Mer.  of  Vm.  II,  vl,  43. 

136.  Saint  Patrick]  WARnt'STON:  At  this  time  all  the  whole  northern  world 
h»(J  their  l<-nrning  from  Ireland  ;  to  which  place  it  had  retired,  and  there  flourished 
ander  the  auspices  of  this  saint.  But  it  was,  I  sup{)ose,  only  said  at  random.  Cal- 
DSCOTT :  As  Sh.  gave  the  living  manners,  customs,  and  hahits  of  thinking  of  his 
own  ooontiy  to  those  of  all  ages  and  countries  that  he  introduced  upon  the  stage,  he 
would  littk-  hesitate  to  nialce  any  stnmger  invoke  the  name  of  a  saint  familiar  and 
popular  in  hi-  own.  TsrmscHWITZ :  If  Sh.  had  wished  tn  l>e  historically  correct, 
he  would  have  made  a  Dane  swear  by  St.  Ansgarius.  But  since  the  subject  c<>n- 
eeracd  an  inexpiated  crime,  he  naturally  thought  of  St  Patrick,  who  kept  a  Purga- 
tory  of  his  own.  See  Tht  ffomost  W%ort  [pt  3. 1,  i,  p.  330,  Dodsley  ed.  1825, 
where  the  text  reads,  *  St.  Pstridc,  you  know,  keeps  Purgatory,'  and  not  as  the  learned 
German  quotes  :  '  keeps  /tis  Purj^atory.'  Ed.J  MoBBKLY  :  Saint  Patrick,  the  patrOB 
saint  of  all  blunders  and  confusion. 

136.  Horatio]  Corson:  The  *my  lord'  (of  the  Ff)  in  Hamlet's  spcccn  •*  .1  rc- 
UKt  todie  *niy  lord'  in  HorsHo's  speech,  and  has  an  eflect  wbidi  b  lost  in  the  Qq 


1 1 2  HAMLET  [act  i.  sc.  v 

And  much  oflfimce  too.  Touching  this  vision  here,  137 

It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you ; 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 

O'ermaster't  as  you  may.   And  now,  good  friends,  14D 

As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 

Give  me  one  poor  request 

Hot,   What  is't,  my  lord  ?  we  will. 

Ham,   Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen  to-night 


lord,  we  will  not 


Ham,  Nay,  but  swear't 

Hot.  In  faith,  145 

My  lord,  not  L 
Mar,  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.    Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 


137.  to0.  Totukingl  Rowe.  t9»: 
tmcking  Q'76.  tvmcMit^  Ff,  Knt. 
iff  totuking  Qq. 

Aere,'\  heere,  or  here^  Qq.  keere  : 
orAivr.'Ff.  ketv — Rowe,  Pope,  Tbeob. 
Han.  Wail).  Cap.  Stcev.Var.SinK.Dyoe, 
Sta.  White,    here.  Knt. 

140.  Qermaster't\  Oremajiret  Q,Q,. 
ffer-wuttttr^  Roire  ii.  CttrmasNr  tt 
Theob.  Waib.  Johns.  Steev.  V«r.  Km. 


142,  143.  Gwe..JMf\  One  line, 
Steer.  Celd.  Knt.  Sing. 

143.  wevnlT\  Om.Pope-f.  Mar.  W« 
will  Coll.  (MS). 

145.  Hor.  Mar.]  Booth.  Q,Q,.  Bodu 
Q.Q,Ff. 

145.  146.  In  faith,.. .1.^  Cap.  One 
line,  QqFf,  Rowe  + ,  Jen.  Mai.  Sta.  Huds. 

147.  Wt  Anv]  Wevi  Fbpe,  Han. 
Dyce  ii,  Hndi. 


137.  offence]  Delius  :  Hamlet  purp>o<!ely  misunderstands  his  friend.^*  words,  in 

order  to  evade  their  enquiries.  At  first  he  pretend<;  that  his  words  have  fjiven  offence, 
wherea.s  his  friend-;  have  merely  found  them  vajjuc ;  and  when  they  reply  that  there 
is  no  offence,  he  takes  '  offence '  in  a  wider  sense  as  a  '  crime,'  and  refers  it  to  the 
oime  of  his  uncle  that  had  just  been  dlvnlsed  to  him. 

137.  too]  Capell  (i,  128) :  The  most  emphalicall  word  in  this  sentence  is 
•too.*  Corson :  There  should  be  only  a  comma  after  this  word.  Hamlet  te- 
lers  to  the  wrong  which,  he  has  just  learned,  had  been  done  his  father:  '  Ves,  by 
Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  my  Lord,  And  much  offence  too,  touching  this  Vision 
here.' 

138.  honevt]  H11D8QH :  Hanlet  means  that  it  is  a  real  Ghost,  jnst  what  it 
pears  to  be,  and  not '  the  Devil '  in  *  a  pleasing  shape,*  as  Horstio  had  apprdiended 

it  to  he. 

141.  soldiers]  Walkkr  {Vers.  175):  Pronounced </w0/k/!^. 
147.  sword]  Upton  (p.  61,  n.) :  He  swears  them  on  his  sword,  very  soldier-Uke, 
«n<l  i^eesble  to  the  ancient  cnstom  of  his  countiy.  Jordanes  in  Us  GaAU  Hittury 
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ACT  I,  sc.  V.J 


HAMLET 


Ham,  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 
Ghost,   \Bene(ttK\  Swear. 


148 


148.  IndHd,..mdud.'\   In  dud... in 

dttd  Sta. 

149.  GhosU  [BeneatbJ  Svtear.\  Cap. 


Ghofl  cries  vnder  the  Sta^e.  Ghoft. 
Sweare.  Qq.  Gho.  S'weare.  Ghnfl  criei 
under  the  Stage.  Ff,  Kowe  + ,  Jen. 


■aendoaa  thia  caAam.  Ammianni  Mvcetlinu  relates  the  lame  ceremony  among 
the  Huns.  JoimsoM :  Garrick  produced  me  a  passage,  I  think,  in  Bnmtfime,  from 
wbidt  it  appeared  that  it  was  common  to  swear  upon  the  cross  whicb  the  old  swords 

tlways  had  \x\)on  the  hilt.  EkJUCE  (ii,  229) :  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the 
n.ime  of  Jesus  was  sometiaies  inscribed  on  the  handle  or  some  other  part.  Nares  : 
The  singular  mixture  of  rd^^ovs  and  military  fanaticism  which  arose  from  the 
Crusades  gave  rise  to  the  extramdinazy  custom  of  taking  a  solemn  oath  upon  a 
sword.  In  a  plain,  unenriched  twioid,  the  separation  between  the  blade  and  the 
hilt  was  iLSually  a  straight  transverse  bar,  which,  suggesting,'  the  idea  of  a  cross, 
added  to  the  devotion  which  every  true  knight  felt  for  his  favorite  weapon,  and  evi- 
dently  led  to  this  practice ;  of  which  die  instances  are  too  numerous  to  be  collected. 
The  sword  or  the  blade  were  often  mentioned  in  this  ceremony  without  reference  to 
the  cross.  It  is  ludicrously  referred  to  in  l  iSAis.  7^.*  II,  iv,  371.  DvcB  (<;iSMff.) : 
The  custom  of  swearing  by  a  sword  prevailed  even  among  the  barbarous  worshippett 
of  Odin :  '  The  Scythians  commonly  substituted  a  sword  as  the  most  proper  symbol 
to  represent  the  supreme  god.  It  was  by  planting  a  spear  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
that  they  usually  marked  out  the  place  set  apart  for  prayen  and  sacrifices ;  and  when 
they  had  relaxed  from  their  primitive  strictness,  so  far  as  to  build  temples  and  set  np 
idols  in  them,  they  yet  preserved  some  traces  of  the  ancient  custom  by  putting  a 
sword  in  the  hands  of  Odin's  statues.  The  respect  they  had  for  their  arms  made 
them  also  swear  by  instruments  so  valuable  and  so  useful,  as  being  the  most  sacred 
thingii  they  knew.  Accordingly,  in  an  ancient  Icdandic  poem,  a  Scandinviaii,  to 
assure  himself  of  a  person's  goo<l  faith,  requires  him  to  swear,  **  by  tiie  shoulder  of 
a  horse,  and  tlic  edge  of  ».  sword."  This  oath  was  usit:il  more  especially  on  the  eve 
of  some  great  engagement;  the  soldiers  engaged  themselves  by  an  oath  of  this  kind 
not  to  See,  though  their  enemies  should  be  never  so  superior  in  number.*— Mallet's 
Nortktm  AntiqmHtit  fte.,  transl.  by  Perqr,  Tid.  1,  p.  ai6,  ed.  1770.  [For  many 
instances  of  oath^  taken  upon  swords,  see  FABMBlt,  Stcbvbns  and  CaloIOOTT.  Ed.] 
Knight:  We  have  little  doubt  that  Sh.  was  aware  of  the  peculiar  custom  of  the 
Gothic  nations,  and  did  not  make  Hamlet  propose  the  oath  merely  as  a  practice  of 
chivalry. 

147.  aliMidy]  Huwon:  The  oath  dwy  have  already  sworn  b  'ne  fidtik!  But 
ttas  has  not  enough  of  litaal  solemnity  in  it  to  satisfy  Hamlet. 

148.  Indeed]  Staunton:  The  meaning  of  Hamlet  unquestionsflily  is,  Not 
in  words  only,  but  in  act,  in  form;  upon  the  cross  of  my  sword,  pledge  your- 
selves. 

149.  COLBEIDGB:  These  subternmeoas  speeches  of  die  Ghost  are  hardly  defen- 
sible; bvtl  woold  call  your  attention  to  the  characteristic  difference  between  the 
(t><ost,  as  a  superstition  connected  with  the  most  mysterious  truths  of  revealed  re- 
ligion,— and  Shakespeare's  consequent  reverence  in  his  treatment  of  it, — and  the 

(uu!  earthy  witcheries  and  wild  language  in  Macbeth. 
io»  H 
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1 14  HAMLET  (ACT  I.  s&  V. 

Hom^  Ah,  ha,  boy !  say'st         so?  art  thou  there, 

true-penny  ? —  150 
Come  on ;  you  hear  this  iellow  in  the  cellarage ; 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hot.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Htttm  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Chosk  \BtneatK\  Swear.  155 

Ham,  Hie  et  ubique  t  then  well  shift  our  ground. — 

150k  151.  Ah^  km^^MUair^^  Prose,  153.  sem.'\  F,F^,  Walker.  Ganoik 
Ff,  Rowe.  feent.  F,F,.  feene  Q,Q^  /MW,  Q,Q^ 

150.  AK\  Ha  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.       teen,  Rowe  et  cet. 

V«r.  Cald.  Knt,  CoH.  Sng.  El.  Ktly,         155,  161,  182.  [Beneath]  Cap.  On. 

Del.  Hndi.  QqFf. 

j<»/]Q'76.  >.  Q<].  fo.YL  156.  Hie]  Hie  Qj. 

151.  on:  you  A^ar]  one  you  here  F,.  et]  est  Rowe  ii. 
etUarage']  Sellerige  Qq.  yMSrr*  vbiqne?]  vbiqoe,  Qq. 

«^  F,.  fflUridge  F,F,.   CeUeri^  mr\  for  Ff.  Rowe.   On.  Sey. 

Rowe,  Pope,  Theub.  l^an.  tnour,  reading  tktm,.^mUeatmt  as  one 

152.  the  oath'\  my  oath  Howe.  line. 

15a  tnw-peimy]  Stbxvkms:  This  wofd,  as  well  as  sone  of  Hamlet's  fomer 
exdamatioms,  we  find  in  Tlu  Makmtmt^  1604.  Colube  t  Hiis  word  is  also  fonnd 

in  Nash's  Almond  for  a  Parrot.  It  is  (as  !  learn  from  some  Sheffield  authorities) 
a  mininp  term,  and  signifies  a  particular  indicntion  in  the  soil  of  the  direction  in 
which  ore  is  to  be  found.  Hence  Hamlet  may  with  propriety  addre&s  the  Ghost 
under  ground  by  that  name.  Forbv  (  VooA,  of  East  Anglia) :  Hearty  old  fellow; 
staunch  and  tmaty;  tme  to  his  purpose  or  pledge.  Haluwbll  snspeeis  that  it 
was  somct tines  applied  to  a  sexton,  therefore  very  appropriate  here.  Upton  (p. 
9,  note) :  '  The  Vice,'  in  our  old  Moralities,  was  used  to  make  fun  with  the  Devil, 
and  he  had  several  trite  expressions,  as, '  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  trice,'  'Ah,  ha,  boy, 
are  you  there?*  Ac.  And  it  was  great  entertainment  to  the  audience,  to  see  thm 
old  enemy  belaboured  in  effigy.  Now,  Ham.  is  resolved  to  break  the  suligect  of 
the  'lis  iirse  to  none  but  Hor. ;  to  others  he  intends  to  appear  as  a  sort  of  madman, 
he  tlicreforc  now  addresses  the  Ghost  as  The  lice  does  the  Devil,  at  the  same  time  he 
wishes  the  sentinels  to  imagine  that  this  was  a  shape  the  Devil  had  put  on ;  and  in 
II,  ii,  575,  he  is  somewhat  of  this  opinion  hinsdf.  This  manner  of  speedi  was  what 
the  aiidienoe  were  well  acquainted  with;  and  it  takes  off  in  some  measure  from 
the  horror  of  the  scene. 

153.  seen]  Walker  (CVjV.  iii,  263)  :  The  inversion  [by  putting  only  a  comma 
after  *  seen  ']  is  anti-Shakespearian.  CoRSON  :  Horatio  asks  Hamlet  to  propose  the 
oath,  which  he  does,  namdy :  *  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen,*  anddiCB, 
having  done  so,  he  tells  them  to  swear  by  his  sword,  which  is  additionaL 

156.  Hie  et  ubique]  TsriiisciiwiTZ :  The  repetition  of  the  oath,  ihesldftingof 
the  pround.  and  the  I^tin  phrase  are  taken  from  the  ceremonies  of  conjurors.  Slfc» 
BKKsciiLAU  (Morgenblattf'So.  47,  i860,  p.  11 13):  It  is  highly  probable  the  ccincl» 
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ACT  I.  sc.  V.J  HAMLET  11$ 

Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword, 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard ; 
Swear  by  my  sword.  l6o 
Ghost.    \Bcncat]i\  Swear. 

Havi.    Well  said,  old  mole!  canst  work  i'  the  earth  so  fast? 
A  worthy  pioner ! — Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 
Hor.    O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange! 
Ham.    And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome.  165 

157-160.  Come..stoorJ\   As   in  Ff.  161.  Sivear.'\  Stveare  by  his  stvorJ. 

End  lines,  hands...sp«ak...sn/ord.  Cam.  Qq,  Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Jen. 

Ed<L  oonj.  Steev.  Odd.  Var.  Sta. 

158,159.  sword...heard :^  F,, Walker,  162.  €ansf\  canst  thou  Q*76. 

Corson.  fuMrd. .. .heard :  F,F  F^.  noord.  farth]_(^aund Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  CaldL 

...i/ar</,  Rowe-i-.  stocrd .:..Jkeard,Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  White,  liuds. 

Ct  eet.  163.  pimtr/}  Djrce,  El.  White,  Sta. 

159,  160.  AVr<'r...xTwr</]  These  lines  Del.  G]o.  +  .  /^ww,  Q,QjF,F,Fj.  Pi- 

are  transposed  in  Qq,  Jen.  Steev,  Var.  onerQ^Q^.  /Vmait,  F^  Rowe. /MMKrr ' 

and  Sing.    In  Cap.  also,  but  lines  157  Pope  et  cet. 

-160  end:  kaiub..Jy  my sw9nl,.JUand»  gtodfnemdt]  Om.  Sejrmowr. 


r«p.  is  followed  by  Ktly.  friends\  friend  F^F^F^,  Rowc 

159.  thit  tkat\  this  which  Rowe  ii-»-.  165.  giv*\  bid  F^F^  Rowe. 

lMurd\  heard  to-night  Seymour. 

sioo  of  this  scene  is  a  remnant,  word  for  word,  of  the  earlier  tragedy  by  Shake- 
q)eare*s  pradeeeaor;  and  this  little  snatch  of  Latinity  upholds  this  view.  The 
dranudc  piedeoeisoia  of  Shakespeare  were  very  fend  of  interlarding  their  pieces 
with  sndl  little  snatches  of  Latin,  and  Shakespeare  yielded  to  the  practice  only  in 
his  very  earliest  plays,  not  in  his  later  ones.  Therefore,  from  the  use  of  these  little 
phrases  alone  we  might  infer  that  Shakespeare  retained  ail  of  these  concluding  lines 
from  the  earlier  drama,  perhaps  from  no  othtrreaiottdiaatilat  die  scene  had  become 
A  popolar  fiurorite. 

158.  iqKm  my  aword,]  WalUK  {Crit.  iii,  263)  was  the  first  to  advocate  this 
punctuation  of  F, ;  and  Corson  says:  «  The  true  meaning  is  indicated  by  the 
comma  after  "  sword."  The  "  swear  by  my  sword  "  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same 
idea.'  Walku  adds:  *The  Ghost's  **  Swear  by  his  sword*'— if  this  reading  b« 
correct— 4s,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  Hamlet's  words.'  In  the  textual  notes  the  pano> 
tnation  of  those  editors  alone  is  given  who  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  the  Ff. 

163.  pioner]  Nares:  A  pioneer;  an  attendant  on  an  army,  whose  office  is  to 
dig,  level,  remove  obstructions,  form  trenches,  and  do  all  works  executed  with  un- 
warlike  tools,  as  spades,  &c.  Dyck  {C/oss.)  :  They  are  generally  soldiers  who,  on 
accovnt  of  misoondnct,  had  been  degraded  to  the  office.  [For  the  spdling,  see 
WaLXKR,  yiers.  217  ;        Hi, 963 ;  ABBOTT,  { 492.  Also  I,  ii,  172 ;  ni,iv,9o6.  Ed.] 

165.  welcome]  Warburtos  :  Receive  it  to  yourself ;  take  it  under  your  own  roof; 
4S  much  as  to  say  :  Aeefi  it  secret.    Alluding  to  the  laws  of  hospitality.    Masc  N  : 
Hamlet  means  merely  to  request  that  they  would  seem  not  to  know  it, — to  be  unac> 
qiminted  widi  It.  GoDBOOTrx  Receive  it  courteously  and  compliantly.  CLAkbn 
OONs  Receive  it  without  doubt  or  question. 
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HAMLET 


|Acri.sc.T. 


There  arc  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  i66 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 
But  come ; 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy. 

How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself,  170 

As  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antic  disposition  on, 

That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 

With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-shake, 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase,  175 

As  *  Well,  well,  we  know,'  br  *  We  could,  an  if  we  would/ 


173.  ima\  Hm*  FT,  Rowe-i-,  Cap. 
174-178.  mtk„M$^\  In  parenthcsii. 

Cap. 

174.  this  Jkeadskake]  Tbeob  tkb 
head  Jkukt  Qq,  Pope.   Mm,  kttniJktJH 

Ff,  Rowe.  head  thus  Jhak't  ^l^tjau 
thus  head  shake  Cald.  Knl. 

175.  Or]  Xor  Mai.  (Var. '85)  oooj. 
(witbdnwii). 

176.  177.  As...might'\  Prose,  Gip. 
Stcev.  Var.  Cald.  Sing.  Huds. 

176.  ffV//,  well,"]  weU,  Ff,  Rowe-(-, 
Odd.Kiit 

*76.  '77-  on  if. ..an  t/"]  Han.  anJ 
if. ..and  if  QqFf,  Rowe  + ,  Jen.  and  if... 
or  if  ^id.  an.,Akose ;  An  if  ScftdKm. 


107.  your\  our  Ff,  Rowe,  Han.  CaU. 

Km,  While,  I>yce  ii. 

167,  168.  TkaH...(omt ;]  Han.  One 
line,  QciKf.Rowe-l- Jeii.ColI.  El.White. 

168, 169.  com*;  Here]  Om.  Seymour. 

i6()  Here'\  Swtar  Pope  i;,  IJailey. 
swtar  Jure  Ktly,  reading  £ut.,.mur^ . 
as  one  line. 

170-17S.  Mm..Mt]  In  parenthesis. 
Pope  i. 

170-  178.  /Jow...nott\  In  perentheus, 
Qq. 

17a  M/tfr] /Sr«»vFf.  /0mereQ<\, 

171-  178.  At,.jm1  In  paratfhcsis,  Ff, 
Pope  4'. 

171.  meet']  /t  So  quoted  bf  Theob. 
{Sk,  Xea,  p.  59). 


167.  your]  Walkek  {Crit.  ii,  7;  iii,  264)  prefers  our.  White  :  This  reading  of 
the  Qq  is  the  pooter,  bat  oommoner.  Clmlsndom  :  For  this  colloquial  and  bnHiar 
use,  see  III,  ii,  3 ;  III,  ii,  1 17 ;  IV,  iii,  ai-34 ;  Ant.  6*  Geo,  II,  vii,  29,  CoisoK : 
Hamlet  and  Horatio  had  been  fellow-students  at  the  University ;  this  may  explain 
the  use  of  'our.'  Or  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  understand  Hamlet  as  usin<^  it 
in  the  general  sense  of  human  philosophy,  which  is  limited  in  its  scope.  Why  he 
should  say  <  your,'  does  not  qipear.  [It  is  used  ethically.  See  *ne,'  H,  ii,  414.  Eo.] 

17a.  nniie]  Ciabemdon:  nsguised,  as  in  Xem.  6*  I,  S4>  MoBHtLT: 
A  counterfeit  madness  such  as  Hamlet  afterwards  uses.  The  word  *  antic*  meant 
fiist  '  old  fashioned  ;'  then  '  quaint,'  *  capricious,'  and  the  like.  In  mncfa  the  same 
way  •  modern '  means  •  ordinary.' 

173.  such]  Corson  :  •  Sn^i  timer  seeing '  is  harsh.  The  Ff  text  is  better.  Abbott, 
1 470^  in  scanning  thb  line  contracts  'seeing*  rather  than  *  never. 

174.  encumber'd]  MobkKLY:  Folded  thus  in  s  gn  of  wisdom. 

174.  hsad-sbake]  C(iR'-<»N!  Accordin<:j  to  the  Ff,  'shake'  is  n  verb,  having 
'  shall '  as  its  auxiliary  '  — with  anns  encumbered  thus,  or  thus  (suiting  the  action  lo 
the  words),  head  shake.' 

175.  of]  For  instances  of  *of'  following  verbal  nouns,  see  Abbott,  {  178. 
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Or  •  If  we  list  to  speak/  or  *  There  be,  an  if  they  might,*  177 
Or  auch  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me ;  this  not  to  do, 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  >'ou,  180 
Swear. 
Ghost.  [BeneaiA']  Swear. 

//afft.    Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit  I — ^So,  gentlemen. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you ; 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is  185 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,-  shall  not  lack.   Let  us  go  in  together ; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint O  cursed  spite, 


177.  /Aty]  tktr»  FT,  Rowe-f,  Jen. 
CUd.  Km. 

178.  givingl  gwings  Warh. 

Mtf,  t»  tu^'\  Mai.  conj.  (Var. 
*85).  Stceir.  m/,  f  mOe)  [See  line 
170]  Qq.   0///  /o  tttie,  FT,  Rowe,  Pbpe 

L    9lU  to  note  Mai. 

to  note]  denote  Theob.  Pope  ii 
•f ,  Cap.  Jen.  El.  i!»-mi!r  Pbnon  coaj. 
MS* 

179-181.  this...Siwear.'\  Knt.  this.,, 
doe:  Sfi...yoM:  Sweare.  Ff.  this  4m 
fwmrtt  S»...ym.  Qq.  Mai.  this  you 
must /wear.  So...you  (^'"jd.  this  Jo  ye 
rmear.  So... you/  Swear,  i'ope -t- , Cold. 


Tkitd»  ymnMOTt  S9,..ym/  Capb  jen. 
Steer.  TUt  lut  t§  d»,  swear  t  St^^y^m ' 

182.  [They  kiss  the  hilt  of  Hamlet* 
fword.  WMte,  Hnds. 

183.  Hest,  rest,']  Rest,  Seymour. 
[They  swear.]  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 

184.  I  do]  Om.  F,F,F^.  do  /  Theob. 
Waib.  Johns. 

186.  friending]  friend/hip  Q'76. 

187.  G0d,..laei.}  Shaii  ntvtr  /aU 
Q'76. 

Let  us  go  in]  Lef$g9  Anon.* 

foi^ffhfr]  Om.  Han. 

188.  pray.]  Kowe.   Pray,  QqFf. 


177.  There  be]  Dyck:  Hamlet  means,  <  There  be  persons,  who,  if  they  were  at 
liberty  to  speak.* 

S78.  giving  out]  CuutEHDOIC :  Professioo.    Sec  Meas./or  Afeas.  I,  iv,  54. 

178.  to  note]  Caldecott  :  The  grammar  here  is  dcfci  tivt»,  and  its  cnnstruction 
embarrassed :  [Swear]  here  as  before,  never, — that  you  never  shall, — by  pronouncing 
tome  doubtfal  phrase  or  the  like,  [do  aught]  to  mark  or  denote,  &c.  Clarendon  : 
The  *  to*  b  soperflttous  in  the  eonstmction,  which  follows  '  never  shall.'  Compste 
Ctr.  V,  iii,  123  ;  and  Merry  IVives,  IV,  iv,  57. 

1^0  most]  See  Afac/i.  V,  iv,  la,  and  ABBOTT,  \  17,  for  instances  of  mtr*  and 
mos!  used  lor  great  and  greatest. 

183.  perturbed]  Clarke:  There  is  an  effect  of  pathos  in  these  few  murmured 
soothii^  words,  coming  as  a  dimax  and  close  to  the  scene. 

185.  Hamlet]  ClakXK:  It  is  noteworthy  that  Hamlet  frequently  qieaks  of  htm* 
self  in  the  third  person;  which  i<;  chnracteri<^tic  of  the  philosophic  nan^—TCflective, 
thoughtful,  given  to  moralize  and  speak  in  the  abstract. 

186.  friending]  Clarendon:  Fiiendliness.   Not  found  elsewhere  in  Sh. 
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Il8  HAMLET  [act  II.  sc.  L 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! —  190 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Bauunt 


ACT  II 

ScEMB  L   A  room  in  Polonius's  house, 

Enttr  PoLOKius  tmd  Rbynaloo. 

Pol.   Give  him  this  money  and  these  notes,  Reynalda 
Rey.    I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.    You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.    Marry,  well  said,  very  well  said.    Look  you,  sir, 
Inquire  me  first  wliat  Daiiskers  are  in  Paris, 

190,  ut\  fee  P,F^  ueloiu  Q^.    maruels  F,.    marvett  tJP^ 

Act  II.  SOENB  LJ  (^76.   AdbttSe-  F^.  marvWam  Sing.  u,Ktlj,  msrviits 

cundus.  Ff.  Dyce. 

A  room...  ]  An  ApsftnaitM  R«we.  3.  wiufy,]  wifely  Qq.  wifely  :  F,F,F . 

Enter... Reynaldo.]  Cip.    Enter  old  4.  to  make  inquiry]  Q*76.   to  maSt 

Polonius.  with  his  man  or  tWO.  Qq.  iii^irr  Qq,  Glo.  +  ,  Mob.  you  mate  in- 

Enter... Rey noldo.  Ff  +  .  P'*'7        Cald.    make  you  inquiry, 

I.  Mtf]  ki$  FT,  Rowe,  Knt  Rowe. 

tktte\  tktte  two  Q,Q^  Mmt  F^,  6^  Mkny. . .  / .  ]  Two  lines,  Ff.  Rowe. 

F^,  Rowe.  Afarry,]  Mary  Q,Q,Q^. 

i»  3i  *S«  Rtynaldo'\  JieynoUo  Ff,  7.  Danskers\  Danti^ckers  Cap.  (cor. 
Rowe-l-,  Odd.  reaed  in  MS*). 

3.  mgrtfieilMu]  mtntikt  (^Q,*  mmt* 

190.  right]  Seymour  (ii,  164):  Ham.  dors  not  lament  that  the  disjointed  tim« 
is  to  be  Mf  right  by  bim,  but  that  he, . . .  whose  duty  it  of  necessity  beoooMS  to  set 
the  time  right,  shoold  Mam  teem  bom. 

3.  shall]  For  inst.moes  of  •shell'  for  SMff,  see  III,  ii,  317;  Moii,  III,  iv.  57, 

and  Abbott,  ?  31$- 

3.  marvellous]  For  instances  of  adjeaives  used  as  adverbs,  see  1,  iii,  116;  III, 
ii,  a88,  and  Abbott,  { 1. 

4.  iaqnliy]  Clabbmoom  adopts  the  Qq  reading,  and  /ostifies  it  on  the  thoroog^ 
Shakespearian  usage  of  various  parts  of  spcedi  a^nouns,  such  as  *  avoadi,*  I,  i,  57} 

'disclose,'  III,  i,  166.    For  many  other  examples,  see  Abbott,  ?  451. 

7.  Danskers]  Capell  (i,  128) :  Dantke,  for  Denmark,  occurs  often  in  Albion' 
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And  how,  and  who ;  what  means,  and  where  they  keep ; 
^hat  company,  at  what  expense ;  and  finding 
By  this  encompassmcnt  and  drift  of  question  lO 
Tliat  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearef 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it;  ^- 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him. 
As  thus,  '  I  know  his  father  and  his  friends, 
And  in  part  him.'    Do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldo?  15 
Rty.    A\',  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.    'And  in  part  him ;  but,'  you  may  say,  *not  well; 
But  if't  be  he  I  mean,  he's  very  wild, 
Addicted '  so  and  so ;  and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please ;  marry,  none  so  rank  20 
As  may  dishonour  him;  take  heed  of  that; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slip^ 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  knowa 
To  youth  and  liberty. 


9.  at\  Otn.  F^,  Rowe  i.  oMd  Cald.  v. 
It,  12.  neartr  Tlum\  Cap.  tuertr 

Then  QqF,,  neere  Than  F^.  near 
TTien  Fj.  tuar  Then  0*76.  near. 
Then  F^,  Rowe.  near;  73l«»Pope+. 
meartr;  Tkm  Jen.  Ktly. 

12.  /7r/7VMjSir..i!MwA]  perHeuUr^, 

f**^^'  0.0,04- 

ts.  /9nek}  vouch  Seymour. 


14.  As^  And  Ff. 

14*  I5t  I7'i9.  Quotadonfifstindieateil 

by  Cap. 

17.  him;  but^  you\  Cap.  him^  but 
you  QqFt  kim—butyoH  Rowe4 . 

18.  .y/iyy^Qq.  i/uqie. 

19.  Addicted'  so  and  rf]  Sta.  Huds. 
Addicted  so  and  so'  Cap.  et  cet. 


8.  keep]  Dvce  (  67<'5f, ) :  To  live,  to  dwell. 

10.  encompassment  and  drift]  Caldecott:  Winding  and  circuitous  course. 

11.  more  neanr]  For  instances  of  doaUe  oompftntives,  see  Abbott,  {  11. 
CLAKEWDON  :  '  Neere'  of  slwws  that  the  double  oooipnrative  was  growing  ohso* 
lete  in  1632.  Keightly  believes  all  difHculty  10  be  removed  by  following  Jennens' 
reading.  Mohkri.Y  :  By  these  natural  and  circuitous  inquiries  you  will  get  ncaret 
the  point  than  you  possibly  could  by  a  direct  question.  (^Pol.  repeats  this  same 
idea  in  lines  65, 66.  For  other  instaacet  of  double  compendvea,  see  III,  ii,  291  j 
ni,  iv,  157  J  V,  ii,  121.  Ed.] 

13.  it]  See  Abbott,  \  226,  for  instances  of '  it'  used  indefinitely,  as  the  ol-icct  of 
a  verb,  without  referring  to  nnything  previously  mentioned,  and  seeming  to  indicate 
a  pre-existing  object  in  the  mind  of  the  person  spoken  of,  '  or  in  llie  mind  of  the 
qicnker,  as  in  thb  instancy'  CLARBNDcm  adds. 

13.  Take]  DBUm :  Assume  the  appearance  of  haviiig  some  distant,  &c. 

22.  slips]  Clarendon  :  Compare  0th.  IV,  i,  9.  Perhaps  Sh.  had  the  other 
sense  of  the  word  in  his  mind,  as  in  2  Hen,  JV:  III,  ii,  214:  'graft  with  crab -tree 
•Up.' 

84.  ToyonUi]  Dbuus:  This  qnnlifiet 'companioaa.* 
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[act  I1«  S&  1. 


Rev.  As  gaining,  my  lord 

Pot.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quarrelling,  2$ 
Drabbing ;  }'ou  may  go  so  far. 

Rrr.    My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

/W.   Faith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the  charge. 
You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him,  ■ 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ;  jO 
That's  not  my  meaning ;  but  breathe  his  &ults  so  quaintly 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty. 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fieiy  mind, 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood, 
Of  general  assault 

Hey,  But,  my  good  lord, —  35 

M.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 


24.  /on/.]  tortf —  Rowe+,  Jen. 

a5t  a6.  Ay...j'ar.'[  Cap.  The  first  line 
endi  at  mtmring,  in  QqFf,  Rowe  ,  Jen. 
Dyce  ii,  Huds.    At  dmkHitgi  KUy. 

28,  no]  Om.  Qq. 

30.  Thai]  Than  Ktly. 

31.  breathe]  breath  QqF.FjFj,  Rowe, 
Capb 


31.  fauls  Oj. 

quaintly]  quently  Qtj. 
34,  35.  A  savageneu..MsaHU.'\  One 
line,  Ff. 

34.  unreclaimed  vnrtdotiud  <^<^ 
Q^.    unreclaint  d  Ff. 

35.  lord,—\  Urd    P^»pe.   L»f4.  Qq 
Rowe. 


25.  fencing]  This  is  bracketed  by  Warburton  as  '  an  interpolation.'  Johnson  : 
A  too  diligent  frequentatiun  of  the  fencing-school,  a  resort  of  violent  and  lawleiis 
young  men.  Mau>NB:  I  suppose  it  means  piquing  himself  on  his  skill  in  the 
nie  of  the  sword,  and  conteipiently  qnvrdling  and  bmrliag.  *T1ie  conning  of 
Fencers  [is  now]  appUed  to  qnawelHag.'  Ceiaon,  SdmU  tfJiimt,  1579,  pb  46, 
ed.  Arber. 

28.  season]  See  I,  ii,  192. 

29.  another]  Theobald  {Sh.  Restored,  p.  61),  on  the  ground  that  there  could 
be  no  tumd  scandal  without  a  fiist  (and  Fidonins  implies  tint  'Diabbing*  is  no 
scandal),  conjectnied  «»  uOer  for  *  another.*  And  this  emendatioii  was  adopted  hf 
Han.  Warb.  Johns,  and  Elze.  But  Theobald,  in  his  edition,  withdrew  it.  because 
Sh.  uses  'other*  in  the  same  way  elsewhere;  as  in  Hick.  II:  I.  i,  33,  and  Macb. 
IV,  iii»  90.  MalONK  :  That  is,  a  very  different  and  more  scandalous  failing :  ha< 
Wtnal  ineontinenqr.  MonuY :  A  deeper  kind  of  scandal  \  nnch  as  AMuc  means 
■paitiailarlj,*  and  iXkui  Mfrft,  ia  the  Odyasefr  'an  ont<of«die*wa]r  or  Ibieign 
traveller.' 

31.  breathe]  Dyce  ( :  To  utter,  to  speak  ;  see  also  line  44. 

31.  quaintly]  Dyce  ( (J/oxj. ) :  Ingeniously,  cleverly,  artfully. 

34.  unreclaimed]  Clarenix>N  :  Cotgrave  has  *  Adomestiquer :  To  tame,  reclaim, 
make  gentle.*   A  term  of  falconry. 

34.  MmigMiftM .  • .  aaaault]  Dycb  (<7/bf».) :  A  wildnew  in  nntamed  Mood,  to 
whidk  all  jroung  men  «e  liaUe. 
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Rty-  Ay,  my  lord,  36 

I  would  know  that 

Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drift, 

And  I  believe  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant ; 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  the  working,  40 
Mark  you, 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound. 

Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes 

The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty,  be  assured 

He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence :  45 

•  Good  sir,'  or  so,  or  'friend,'  or  ' gentleman,' 

According  to  the  ptirase  or  the  addition 

36,  37.  Ay,  ..that.'\  Arranged  as  in  W«rb.JohM. 

Cap.    One  line,  QqFr,  Rowe+,  Jen.  A"^- you  woutd^  you' Id  }o\\x\.%. 

Huds,  43.  seen  in]  /eene.    In  F,F^  /ten 

36.  Urd'\  gt0d  lord  Ctc^.  In  F^F^. 

38.  awrrfl«/]7f;VQq,Pope  +  Jen.El.  /rwMMlMfr]  prtntminat  QiQ, 

39.  sullies^  /alius  Q,<^,  Pope.  /«/•  Q^. 

44-  breathe^  Rowe  ii.    breath  QqFf, 

40.  fat  FT,  Rowe-l- ,  Jen.  wUh  Rowe  I,  Theob.  i,  Cap.  speak  Pope,  Han. 
Qq  45*      (iosa]  WUl  strati  close  sifm. 

41.  42.  Mark...sounii,'\    Mai.    One  cansetinenre^  cofequence  Q  . 
Une,  QqFf,  Rowe+,  Ci]..   Jen.  Sta.  46.  «ritfj  In  parenthesis,  Qq,  Jen. 
Markym  added  to  line  40  by  Ktly.  orso.or']  (fr  Sir,  or  Hun.  or  sire, 

41.  jmrn,}  ycm  Ff,  Rowe,  Fbpe,  Han.  Warb.  forsooth,  <7r  Johns,  conj.  or  so 

y&r/*,Steev.  ( Var.'78)  conj.  (withdrawn). 

43.  eomverse,']  eomver/t;  Ff,  Rowe,  '^en/leman,']  Gentleman.  Ff. 

^np«'  47-  9r\  andFf,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt. 

Aism}  ko  Q'76,  Pope  u,  Theob.  mUUjostl  mdit/tion  Q^Q^ 

36.  Ay]  For  initancei  of  monoiynabic  exdamations  taking  the  place  of  a  whole 

fbot,  see  Abbott,  ?  482,  and  IV,  vii,  60 ;  •  O,'  IV,  hr,  65;  III,  i,  49. 

38.  fetch  of  warrant]  Dyce  [Gloss.)-.  A  warranted,  sanctioned,  or  approved 
artifice  or  device.  Clarenix).n  :  The  fetch  of  wit  of  the  Qq  is  •  a  cunning  con- 
trivance^* and  makes  aa  gpod  tense  as  the  leadmg  of  the  Ff,  with  which  compare 
•passages  of  pnxrf.'  IV.  vU,  113.  In  Lemr,  II,  ir,  90,  « fetches'  mean  pretext^ 
excuses. 

40.  As ...  working]  Caldecott:  As  having  in  his  commerce  with  the  world 
■navoidably  contracted  some  small  blemishes. 


4a.  oonveno]  Clarbndon:  Coomation.  See  Oik,  III,  i.  40,  where  it  U  ac 
eeated  as  here. 


42.  him]  F.ir  instances  where  •  him*  is  put  for  Mtt  bjr  altimctioa  to  smAms  vnder> 

stood,  for  he  whom,  sec  Abbott,  ?  20S. 
45-  closea  .  .  .  consequence]  CAU)EcorT :  Falls  in  with  you  into  this  con 


47.  additioii]  Title.  See  I,  iv,  ao;  Mtui,  I,  ui,  106. 
II 
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or  man  and  country. 

Rev.  Very  good,  my  lord 

Pol.  And  then,  sir.  does  he  this, — he  does, — what  was  I 
about  to  say?  By  the  mass,  I  was  about  to  say  something; 
where  did  I  leave?  51 

Rcy.  At  'closes  in  the  consequence/  at  'friend  or  so/  and 
'pcntlcman.' 

Pol.   At '  closes  in  the  consequence/  ay,  many ; 
He  closes  with  you  thus :  '  I  know  the  gentleman;  55 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'other  day, 
Or  then,  or  then,  with  such,  or  such,  and,  as  you  say. 
There  was  he  gaming,  there  o'ertook  in's  rouse. 
There  foiling  out  at  tennis  ;*  or  perchance, 
'  I  saw  htm  enter  such  a  house  of  sale/  60 
Videlicet,  a  brothel,  or  so  forth. 
See  you  now; 


49-51.  And  then. ..leave  Prose  first 
by  Mai.  Three  lines,  ending  fay 
/omethimg,...Ieaue  f  Qq.  Three  lines, 
ending  thix  ? ...fay  f...lfttve ?  Ff.  End- 
ing vms  L.jtay...Uavet  Cap.  Ending Mw/ 
..j^f„Miiutidi^„,Jimmf]fn,  Ending 
ke  doa..Miy  f..Mave  f  Knt  Ending  A# 
does...!  •a'as...leave  ?  Coll.  EI.  Dyce, 
White,  Ktly ,  Del.  Ending  he  doa...mau 
,.Jt«vefStM, 

49.  ^MV  Ae  thi$—kedoes'\  does  he  this  f 
lie  does:  Ff  {do's  FjF"^)-  doos  a  (his, 
a  doos,  Q,Qj.    doos  a  this,  a  doos  :  Q^Qj. 

50.  By  the  miass\  Om.  Ff,  Rowe-I-, 
Cap.  Knt. 

somethingl  vofhjrti;  F^F^F^.  Rowc. 
5a,  53.  At.,^eH£ieman'y  Prose,  Gio. 
Two  lines,  the  fiitt  ending  etmequenee: 
in  FT,  Odd.  Knt,  Sing.  Coll.  Dyce, 
White,St.i.  The  first  cnding/ri>i»</KlIy. 
at '  friend...gentlenuM^'\  Om.  Qq, 


Popc+,  Cap.  Jen.  Sieev,  Var.  El. 

54.  Pol.]  Reynol.  F,.    Felon.  F^ 

55.  elnet  wi/k  you  tkm»\  eUm  tkm 

Qq,  Pope4-,  Jon  Coll.  EI.  Glo.  C!a. 

56.  t'other}  tother  F,F-.  Uother  F  F.. 

57.  Or  tkm^  «r  Ma*,]   Or  /Am, 

Pope^. 

orsui  h]  andfuch  Ff.Rowe  +  ,Knt. 

58.  he}  Ff.    a  Qq.    «'  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 
gmmmg,  fkert]  gamii^  there,  Qq. 

iffr(ook'\  or  tooke  Qq. 

iff'xj  in  hu  Cap.  Steev.  Var.  Knt, 

Kd^ 

59.  TAerel  TkHrT^^. 

6a  meK]fuch  or  fuch  Q^o^. 

sale'\faile  fail  F^F^. 

61,  62.  Videli<et,.,noiv\  Cap.  One 
line,  QqFf.  Rowe^,  Jen.  Mai. 

61.   Vide!kft'\  f'ide/izef  Q^Q^Q^. 
so  forth}  so  forsooth  Warb. 

5a  mass]  CoLUKK :  Omitted  in  the  Yf,  hecaoie  it  is  an  oath.  The  FT  are  fiv 

from  consistent  in  this  particular. 

51.  leave]  CLARtNDON:  Leave  off.  Soin  2 //rn.  fV.- Ill,  ii,  333.  [See  III,  iv,  66.] 

52,  53.  friend  . . .  gentleman]  Elzk  :  For  ihii>  unmistakable  inteipoiauuu  we 
are  piofaafalj  indebted  to  aome  ador  who  wished  to  repeat  the  langhable  gotuca 
whidi  acoompanied  it 

58.  o'ertook]  CLARENDON  t  That  is,  by  intoxication.  One  of  the  many  enphc» 
lams  for '  drunk.' 
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Your  t>ait  of  felsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth ; 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  rea/^ 
/with  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  biasj  65 

indirections  find  directions  out ; 
So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice, 
Shall  )rou  my  son.   You  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 
Rty*   My  lord,  I  have. 

/W.  God  be  wi'  you ;  &re  you  well. 


63.  faiukood  takes\  fat/hood  taket 
Q'76.  Jk^t»d,take$¥t.  ft^kmdtake 
<3^<^  /al/h^od:  fake  Q^Q^, 

<*rp\  carpt  Qq.    cape  Ff, 

65.  wimdlfjfes  QqF,F,F^. 
windlaets  F^,  Rowe  +  . 

assay s\  fjfays  Q'76. 

66.  iiuiirections\  imiire^s  Q^C^ 


67.  adince]  aduife 

69.  be  urf  Cap,  6u/  ye  Qq  {yet 

Q4Q5).  buyyouY^J^.  i' you  F^, 
Rowe  + .  d'w  you  Jen.  wT  you 
Sing.  Dyce.White,  Ktly.  tew^jn  Cam. 

/are  you^  far  yt  (fniytg  Q,Q^. 
faf^y*  Q'J^k  Cam. 


64.  of  reach]  Clarendon  :  Far-sighted.  See  I,  iv,  56.  Compare  *  we  of  taste  and 
feelinj;.' — Lor-e's  Lab.  Lost,  IV,  ii,  30.   Abbott,  \  168  :  'Of  here  means 

65.  windlasaesj  Nares:  Metaphorically,  art  and  contrivance,  subtleties;  e.g. 
■Which,  by  alie  driftt,  and  wiodlaoes  aloof,  They  brought  whaalL^—'Mimr fav 
MagiOrmttt,  p.  336.  Windlaies  is  used  by  Fairfax,  for  sudden  turm;  iHiether  he 
meant  this  word  or  another,  is  not  quite  clear :  perhaps,  rather,  windings: — '  TTie 
beauties  faire  of  shepherd's  daughters  bold,  With  wanton  windlaies  runne,  tumc, 
plaj,  and  passe.' —  TassOf  xiv,  34.  HuNT£&  (ii,  226) :  Windlaces  is  used  in  a  sense 
HOW  forgptten.  We  find  it  in  Golding**  Ovid,  the  seventh  hodc,  die  hook  fai  which 
Sh.  was  so  wdl  leidt  *  —like  a  wily  fox  he  runs  not  forth  directly  out,  Nor  makes  a 
windla-sse  over  all  the  champion  fields  about,'  &c.  It  is  also  used  by  Bishop  Hacket. 
Edinburgh  Revikw  {Shakespearian  Glossaries,  J^^y.  1869)  :  In  Shakespenrc's 
day,  windlace,  literally,  a  winding,  was  used  to  express  taking  a  circuitous  course, 
fetdiing  a  compam,  making  an  indirect  advance,  or,  more  oottoqaially,  heating  about 
the  bttdi  initead  of  going  directly  to  a  place  or  object;  and  in  this  sense  it  exactly 
harmonizes  with  the  other  phrase  ii'jed  by  PoIonillS  to  express  the  same  thinf;,— 
•assays  of  bias,' — attempts  in  which,  instead  of  going  straight  to  the  object,  wc  seek 
to  reach  it  by  a  curved  or  winding  course,  the  bias  gradually  bringing  the  ball  round 
totfaejadc  Tbns,  in  Goldtng's  Ovid  t<  The  winged  God...  Contintted  not  directly 
forth,  but  gan  me  down  to  stoupe.  And  fetched  a  windlasse  round  about'  Claren- 
don :  Also  Lily's  Euphufs  and  his  England  (cd.  Arhcr),  p.  270:  'I  now  fetching 
a  windlesse,  that  I  myjjht  better  hauc  a  shoote,  was  preuented  with  ready  ;jame.' 

65.  assasra  of  bias]  Clarendon  :  A  metaphor  from  the  game  of  bowis,  in 
wUdi  the  player  does  not  aim  at  the  Jack  (or  *  mistress,'  as  it  was  called  in  Shake- 
speare's lime)  directly,  but  in  a  curve,  so  that  the  bias  brings  the  ball  roond.  *As8ays 
of  bias'  are  therefore  indirect  attempts. 

66.  indirections]  Clarkndon  :  Indirect  methods.  We  find  out  indirectly,  says 
Pclonius,  what  we  wLsh  to  know  directly.    See  Jul.  Cos.  IV,  iii,  75. 

69.  God  be  wi'  yoa]  See  Mtui.  Ill,  i,  43,  or  WAUunt  (  Vkn,  328). 

69.  Ikre  jon  well]  Tbchuckwrz:  Although  the  donUe  leave*udunf  is  <|uite 
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Rey,  Good  my  lord !  70 

PU.  Observe  his  inclioation  in  s^ourselC 

Rey,  I  shall,  my  lord. 

/W.  And  let  him  ply  his  music 

Rty,  Well,  my  lord 

/W.  Fareiielll  [ExitReytuddo. 

EnitrOmxuA. 
How  now,  Ophelia  1  what* s  the  matter  ? 
Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  affrighted  1  75 

7a  C9odw^br4l\  Dyce.  (htdmy  [Enter  Ophelia.]  Sing.  U.  Be> 

Lord.  QqFf,  Cbll.  White.    Good  my  fore  FareweUt  QqFf.   Enter  Ophelia, 

Ztfr</— Rowe  + .   But,  my  good  l^d^ —  hastily.  Cap. 

Cap.  conj.  (AW<r/,  i,  19).  74.  New.. .matter^  One  line,  Ff. 

71.  iw]       Han.  Warb.  75.  O,  my  lord,\  AUu^  Ff,  Rowe^, 

74-  [Exit  Rcynaldo.l  Exit  Key.  Qq  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  Dyce,  St.-i.  White,  Ktly, 

(after  hrd).    Exit  Ff  ( ifu  r  lord).  Det  Uuds.   ^/ai,  ot^  imrd,  Cald. 
Scene  11.J  Pope 4^ ,  Jen. 


in  keeping  with  the  loquacity  of  PoIoninB,  we  are  justified,  nevertheless,  in 
a  reply  from  the  departing  servant.  I  h.nve  therefore  given  the  words  •  God  be  wi* 
you '  (which,  by  the  contraction  of  with  into*  wi*,*  express  a  certain  condescension) 
to  Moniiis,  and  *  fare  yon  well  *  to  Reynaldo. 

70,  Good  my  lord}  Dvcb  :  Reynaldo  has  previously  said  *  Very  good,  nqr  lord,' 
and  he  afterwards  says,  •  Well,  my  lord,*  bat  the  present  speedi  b  not  therefore  to 
be  pointed  'Good,  my  lord.'    Compare  II,  ii,  521. 

71.  in  yourself]  Johnson:  Perhaps  this  means,  in  your  own  person,  not  t)y 
spies.  Capell  (i,  129) :  '  In  younelf '  is  pot  for— observe  of  yourself,  or  with  your 
own  eyes;  for  he  had  been  lesson'd  before  to  pidc  up  his  *  inclination '  from  othen. 
C  (in  Var.  l8ai) :  The  temptations  you  feel,  suspect  in  him.  Caldecott  :  It  seems 
no  more  than  *  of  by  yourself,'  and  as  if  the  word  '  in  '  had  been  altoj^ether 
omitted.  He  was  at  first  to  discover  Laertes's  inclination  by  enquiry  from  others; 
but  now  to  find  them  out  by  personal  observation.  TsctllbCHWlTZ :  I  find  it  hard 
to  persnade  myself  that  *  in  *  is  anything  more  than  a  misprint,  whidi  arose  from  Ae 
last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word.  A  change  of  '  in  *  into  tktn  could  be  easily 
made  except  for  the  uniformity  of  the  old  copies.  ClaKIKPOW  S  FossiUy  it  mniM, 
Conform  your  own  conduct  to  his  inclinations. 

73.  muaic]  Clarke:  Let  him  go  on,  to  what  tune  he  pleases;  let  him  couauci 
himself  in  any  style  and  at  any  rate  he  chooses.  Hooaoif  1  Eye  him  sharply,  but 
do  it  ajy^r,  and  let  him  fiddle  hb  secrets  all  out.  ViscHiR  (54.  fakrkuek^  ii«  p. 
149);  Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  scene.  His  son  may  gamble,  dnnk, 
swear,  quarrel,  drab,  enter  houses  of  sale,  videlicet,  brothels,  only — ^let  him  ply  his 
music  :  true  cavalier-breeding  ! 

74.  matter]  Moberly  :  There  is  a  wonderfully  fine  contrast  between  the  prolix 
«lynen  of  Folonins's  attempt  to  find  out  what  had  better  be  unknown,  and  the  scene 
»f  distracting  and  passionate  miseiy  which  shows  how  Hamlet's  soul  has  been  shat> 
ercd  by  an  un'^ou^'ht  for  revelation. 

75.  affrightedj  EcxHA&iiT  i^VorUmngon  attr  Hmmlit.   Aaran,  1853,  p.  96): 
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/W.  With  what,  r  the  name  of  God?  ;6 

0^   My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet. 
Lord  Hamlet  with  his  doublet  all  unbraced; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  hts  ancle ;  Do 


76.  tthe\  Cap.  rth  Qq,  Jen.  in  the 
Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Sleev.  Var.  Cald.  Knt,  Coll. 
Saf.  White.  Ktly. 

r  the...God f]  Om.  Q'76. 
Cod]  Heaven  Ff,  Rowe-h,  Capi. 
Steer.  Var.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 

77.  mriiig]  Waib.  /mimg  QqFf. 
mUimg  Q'76. 

r/i^ir/  Qq.  chamber  Vi, 
Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  Dyce,  Sta. White, 
Hnds. 


78.  Lord]  Prince  Q'76. 

79.  stockings]  fiockins  Qq. 
y&MT^]  yMW  Qq.   i^/p  Q'76. 

Theob,  + . 

80.  dovm- gyved]  dofxone gyued  C^f^^ 
dovme  gyred  Q^Qj*    downe  giurd  F,. 
dawfu-gyvtd        dfrnm-gyrtd  Theob. 
Warb.   Johns.   Cap.  EI.  doum-kibed 
Petri  {Archiv /,  m.  S^Ofhem,  l849» 

vi.  p.  93). 


The  supposition  th.u  Hamlet  went  to  Ophelia  directly  after  the  interview  with  th» 
Gbo6t  is  incorrect,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  first,  the  intenriew  between  Po 
knivi  uid  Rqpnaldo  impliet  that  tome  little  time  hat  dapied  dace  the  dqwitare  ol 
Laeitei  for  Puts;  seoondly,  daring  this  tine  OphdU  hat  retunied  Hanikfa  ktten, 
and  denied  him  access;  her  father  asks  her,  •  Have  you  given  him  any  hard  words 
of  late  ?'  The  letter  which  Polonius  reads  to  the  King  must,  therefore,  have  Wonged 
to  a  period  before  the  opening  of  the  drama.  Ophelia  had  strictly  obeyed  her  father's 
coouDMids,  and  returned  all  Hamlet*!  fctUsn.  TUidly,  Pdouiat  foei  at  omoe  to  the 
King,  and  yet,  when  he  speaks  to  him  of  Hamlet,  the  ICng  already  knew  of  Ham- 
let's (feigned)  insanity,  and  therefore  must  himself  have  seen  the  Prince  before 
Ophelia  saw  him.  Fourthly,  between  the  oln^e  of  the  first  act  and  the  present 
scene,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenster.1  must  have  been  summoned  on  account  of 
Hamlet's  changed  demeanor,  and  of  the  King^  mspidons  which  that  demeanor 
had  araoaed. 

77.  closet]  Clarenix^n:  A  private  apartment.  Hence  the  KinL;  s  jiriv.ite  secre- 
tary was  called  'clerk  of  the  closet.'    Sec  III,  ii,  315;  and  A^nt^  John,  IV,  ii,  267. 

78.  unbracedj  Clarendon:  Unfastened.  Compare  Jul.  Qts.  I.  iii,  48;  and 
II,  i,  262. 

79.  foul'd]  CAMHtioOK  BditoM!  Theobald  reads  /mm  on  the  anthori^.as  he 

lays, '  of  the  elder  Qq.*  It  is  not  the  reading  of  any  of  the  first  six,  bat  of  those 
of  1676,  1683,  1695,  and  1703.  Had  Cajn:!!  been  aware  of  this,  he  would  scarcely 
have  designated  Theobald's  mistake  a-s  a  '  downright  falsehood.'  Theolxild  at  the 
time  of  writing  his  Sh.  Kestored  knew  of  no  Quarto  earlier  than  that  of  1637  \Sk, 
Rat.  p.  70),  and  it  is  just  possible  that  tome  copy  of  this  edition  (Q^)  from  which 
that  of  1676  was  printed  nugr  have  had  the  leadhie  •loose.'  [The  Cam.  Edd.  refer 
to  a  note  on  III,  iv,  59,  where  they  give  two  different  readings  in  two  different  copies 
of  Q^:  'a  heaven-kissing'  in  Ingleby's  copy,  and  'a  heaue.  a  kissinj^,'  in  Capell's 
eopy.  i  his  variation  in  copies  of  the  same  date  has  long  been  known  to  exist  in 
the  iMder  but,  1  oonfesi,  I  was  not  prepared  to  6nd  miadi  variation  in  later  Qq  of 
the  lame  date>  In  no  lem  than  twen^<fottr  instances,  however,  I  have  fonnd  thai 
isy  oofij  01 1^  70  dinert  tram  that  of  the  Cam.  Edd.,  as  recorded  in  their  notes.  Eo.] 
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126  HAMLET  [act  n.  SC.  I 

Faie  ds  his  shirt;  his  knees  knoddng  each  other;  8i 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell 
To  speak  of  horrors,  he  comes  before  me. 
PoL  Mad  for  thy  love? 

(7/4  My  lord,  I  do  not  know,  8^ 

But  truly  I  do  fear  it 

iW.  What  said  he/ 

OpK   Hetookmeby  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm. 
And  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow. 
He  fidls  to  such  perusal  of  my  &oe  9U 
As  he  would  draw  it   Long  stay*d  he  so; 
At  last,  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 


82.  piteous'\  pUtiamt^^  pitiom¥JP^ 

fitteous 

Jen.  horrors}  tkmk»'?9git-k'*  k»rr$n 
there,  he  Anon.* 

85,  86.  My.  hrd.^ii.\  One  line,  Ff, 
Rowe. 


87.  a$td  held  m*k»rd\  Om.  F^^^ 
Ruwe. 

91.  Atkg\Af  Qq. 

ZM|f]  ZM|f       Pope-h,  O9. 

Ktly. 

92.  mi$u\  my  FJF  F.,  Rowe,  Pope  i. 


80.  Ungarter'd]  Nares  :  It  was  the  reji^ulnr  amorous  etiquette,  rn  the  reign  of 
Elirabeth,  for  a  man  profcs-^inj^  himself  deeply  in  luve  to  xssume  a  certain  negligence 
in  dress.  His  garters,  in  parlicular,  were  not  to  be  tied  up.  See  As  You  Likt  Jt^ 
III,  ii,  398. 

80.  dowB-gyved]  TkiBOiALD  interprets  Us  nsdiiif,  Amm-iymd,  ss  •rolled 

down  to  the  ancle,'  and  derivet  gyred  from  yvpu,  to  bend,  to  round.  Heath  gives 
the  true  definition  of  '  down^gyred '  t  fallen  down  to  die  sncle,  after  the  fashion  cif 
gyves,  or  fetters. 

8t.  purport]  Walkkk  (iii,  264):  Pnmonnce  *  purp6rt,'  not  'pitCoos.' 
8a,  83.  no . . .  As]  See  AaBorr,  1 275;  and  II,  U,  177;  or  Mu^,  I,  il,  43* 

84.  Keichtley  [  ni[  !.  t(  1  ;he  rhythm  of  this  line  by  the  insertion  of  in  aftct 
'comes.'  Abbott,  {  478,  makes  the  second  syllable  of  •  horrors'  a  foot  by  itself  00 
the  principle  that  '  er  [ur  cr]  final  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  pronounced  with  a 
kind  of  "  burr,"  which  produced  the  effect  of  an  additional  syllable.'  A  process 
wMdi  neither  my  tongne  nor  my  imagination  ean  compass.  Why  not  let  Ophelin^ 
Strang  emotion  shudderingly  fill  up  the  gap? 

90.  perusal]  Clarendon:  Examination.  See  /^om.  6^  j^u/.  V,  iii,  74;  Rith, 
II:  III,  iii,  53  ;  Tro.  6^  Cre:.  IV,  v,  232.    [Also,  Ham.  IV,  vii,  137.] 

91,  95.  As]  See  I,  ii,  217. 

91.  stny'd J  Abbott,  {  507 :  As  «/  b  pronoonced  after  t*  and  ai,  so  it  min^  bs 
sfterjrin*stftyed,' but  the  effect  woold  be  painfid.  Ihe  pause  after*  ft' mwtRnpflr 

die  extra  syllable. 

92.  shaking]  Tschischwitz  :  A  verbal  f  dMtantive;  it  wuidt  is  vnAemmt* 
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'Urrn.sc.i.J  HAMLET  1^1 

And  thrice  his  head  tiius  waving  up  and  down. 

He  laised  a  si|{h  so  piteous  and  profound 

As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  9^ 

And  end  his  being ;  that  done,  he  lets  me  go ; 

And  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  tum'd 

He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 

For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help. 

And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me.  lOO 

/W.   Come,  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven  105 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.   I  am  sorry, — 

94,  pittous\  piitious  QqF,.    kidtmi      Mitort  F^F^,  Rowe. 

F^jF,,  Rowe.  99-  help\  kelpt  F,F,.    helps  Q,aQ^ 

95.  As\  /"/id/ Ff,  Rowe  + ,  Cald.  Knt,  Cap.  Jen.  Mai.  Stee%.  Cald.  i.  Cam 
Coll.  Dyce,  £1.  Sta.  White,  Del.  Huds.       htlpet  (X. 

961  OmlAm^  Tkm  Pof)e+.  101.  Gmw]  Om.  FT.  Odd.  Kat. 

me]  Om.  F,FjF^.  I03.  fordoal  formats  Q^Q^.  Wwb. 

97.  !kouldfr\/houldersQ(^^^iRovit.  \Of,,  passion']  paj/ions 

99.  0' doors'^  Thcob.     adoores  Q,Qj.  106.  torty, — J  Cap.    /orrie,  QqFf. 


Q^.  o/dotruQ^  mdgraF^F^      Mnj/ Rowe-f .   Mrr^.  Glowl-,  Mob. 

95.  Imlk]  BosWKLL:  This  is  not,  I  think,  all  the  ^«^,  but  the  drtast.  Pettorata^ 
in  Florio,  b  esplained^  <a  shock  apdnit  the  breast  or  ^wtt.*  [Dvci  ((7A«r.)  also 
dtes  this  definition  of  Pettorata  from  Florio,  but  neither  the  word  nor  definition  is 
in  my  copy  of  Florin,  1598.  Malone  cites  R.  of  Lucrece,  467,  '  her  heart  Beating 
her  buiJk,^  and  Itieh.  Ill:  I,  iv,  40,  '  my  panting  bulk,'  but  defines  •  bulk '  by  •  all 
the  body.'  Ed.]  SiHOUt:  'The  Buike  or  breast  of  a  man.' — Baret's  Ahearie. 
DvcB  ( Glut.) :  *  Hie  Bailee  of  the  bodie.  7>wMr,  baste.'— Cotgiave.  CuimsNDON 
also  cites  Cotgravet  *  Buste,  the  whole  bulke  or  bodie  of  a  man.  from  his  face  to  hb 
middle.'    [MiNSHEt;  gives  :  '  Pechuguira,  the  whole  bulke  of  the  brcant.'  En.] 

«oo.  Miles  {Petrirw  of  Hamlet,  p.  2S) :  We  are  not  permitted  to  see  Hamlet  in 
this  ecstasy  of  lore,  but  what  a  picture !  How  he  must  have  loved  ber,  that  love 
•dMmld  bring  him  to  such  a  pass  I — bis  Icnees  knocking  each  other  I— knees  that  had 
firmly  followed  a  beckoning  ghost !  There  is  more  than  tiie  love  of  forty  thousand 
brothers  in  that  hard  Kra5p  of  the  wrist, — in  that  long  gaze  at  arm's  length, — in  the 
force  that  might,  but  will  not,  draw  her  nearer !  And  never  a  word  from  this  king 
J[  words  I   His ^rst  great  silence, — ^the  second  is  death  I 

108.  eealMqr]  Alienation  of  mind,  madness.  See  III,  1, 160;  III,  iv,  74;  138 

IJ9I  Matt.  Ill,  ii,  22;  IV,  iii,  170. 

103.  fordoes]  Stfkvf.ns:  To  destroy.  Nares:  /Vr  has  here  its  negative  powrr. 
CUUISMOON  :  Like  the  German  ver,  it  is  also  sometimes  intensive,  as  in  *  forgivr,' 
•forwearied,'  '  forspent.'    [It  is  to  used  in  the  past  participle  of  this  very  v«rb 
VUl  JK  A  V,  i,  381,  *  with  weaiy  task  fordone.*— Ea] 
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laS  HAMLET  (ACT  II,  flC.  I. 

What,  have  3rou  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late?  107 

Opk,   No,  my  good  lord,  but,  as  you  did  command, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
Hi3  access  to  me. 

/W.  That  hath  made  him  mad.  110 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement 
I  had  not  quoted  him.   I  feared  he  did  but  trifle 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee ;  but  beshrew  my  jealousy  1 
\y  heaven,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions  1 15 

As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.  *  Come,  go  we  to  the  king ; 

III.  /flw] /'mPoiw  +  .Dyccii.Huds.  TI3.  ■H'rfck']  Han.    Jt'rarJt  Q^Q^F  F^ 

Am/}  keedt  QjC^.Q^-  /pttd  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Cap.  Jen.  Sing. 

Rowtt,  Theob.  Waib.  Johns.  White,   wit^ke  Q^QjF.F,. 

lis.  fUOuf]  eottd  Qq.    coattd  Q'76,  Mirfw\  bejkram  Qq,  Cap. 

k^^/a/ Warb.    fiMAto^  W.  &  D.  (^«M/.  *    WA,.  By  hettven,'\  It  sermrs  r.r.  /I 

Mag.  xlvi,  p.  51a).  seems  F,F^,  Rowe-t-,  Steev.  Var.  Cald 

fMU^d\fmrt  F,F,.  fear  FJF^.  Knt,  Sing.  Dyce,  Sla.  DeL 

dUtmiir(/U]  Irijtd Pbpe-i-.  117.  «w]  vriA  wu Q'76. 


110.  access]  Clarendon  :  Accented  on  the  second  syllable  in  Macb.  I,  42. 

111.  heed]  Thkorald  prererred  speed ol  the  Ff,  in  the  sense  either  of  tmctmt 
fortune  (frequent  in  Sh.),  or  of  celerity. 

113.  fooled]  M.  Mason:  Invariably  used  by  Sh.  in  die  sense  of  U  thtrvt, 
Malonk:  *  Qttoter,  To  fuatt,  or  marJte  in  the  maigent,  to  Mte  by  die  way.'— Cot* 
grave.  Dycf  ( G/oss. ) :  To  note,  to  nurk«— fomerly  pronomiced,  and  often  written. 
(O/e.    See  A'or/i.  ^r*         1,  iv,  31. 

113.  wreck]  Collier  (cd.  2) :  This  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  old  spelling 
of  *  wredct'  wnuJk  (obsenred  by  some  modem  edilocs,  as  if  we  oeg^  to  retnm  to 
the  loose  and  uncertain  orthognphy  of  our  ancestors),  produces  confusion.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  Pol.  means  vrack,  in  the  sense  of  cast  away,  or  rack,  in 
the  sense  of  tortured  ;  wc  havi-  taken  it  in  the  former,  as  the  most  prolable.  UPTON 
(p.  209) :  Read :  '  raeJi:  thee,'  t.  e.  vex  and  grieve  thee. 

113.  beOhrew]  Dtce  {Gloss) :  To  enise,r-bnt  a  mild  form  of  iai|irecalu>n,«*» 
mischief  on.' 

114.  proper]  Ci.AaENlx>N :  Appmiiriate.    Cumip^Tc  2  Hen.  IV:  I,  iii,  32. 

115.  cast]  Johnson:  This  is  not  the  remark  of  a  weak  man.  The  vice  of  ai;c 
i&  (ou  much  suspicion.  Men  long  accustomed  to  the  wiles  of  life  cast  commonly 
ttytnd  tkemMhut  lei  their  cunning  go  farther  dum  reason  can  attend  it  This  is 
always  tlie  fault  of  a  little  mind,  made  artful  by  long  commerce  with  the  wodd. 
MOBERLY :  To  forecast  more  than  we  oii^^ht  for  our  own  interests.  Cl.APF.NnON: 
To  '  contrive,'  '  design,'  '  plan.'  Compare  Spenser's  J-'airy  Qiiffrt,  i,  5,  12  :  'Of  ail 
attonce  t\e  rjwt  avengd  to  be.'  Colgrave  translates  Fr.  niinuUr,  '  to  dcuise,  cast,  ot 
lay  the  om  project  of  a  dcsigne.' 
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ACT  n»  8C  B.] 


HAMLET 


129 


This  must  be  known ;  which,  being  kept  close,  might  move 

More  grief  to  hide  than  hate  to  utter  love. 

Come.  \ExiunU  120 

Scene  II.  A  room  intJie  castle, 
FItmridU  S^Utr  Kmi,  QunN,  RocmcsAmz,  GinLDCiinnif,  mid  Atteodaalb 
fRng.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  I 


118.  vAicA}  w  F,. 

119.  Oam  iifr]  kate,  than  ttm.  Ikmm 
Mute  Anon.* 

120.  Camf."]  Om.  Ff.  Ro\ve  +  ,  Knt, 
CoU.  Sing.  Dyce  i.  El  Sta.  White,  Ktly, 
Clo.  Hii^  Hobw 

Scene  ii.]  Scena  secunda.  Ff  (Sooui 
FJ.   Scene  hi.  Pope+,  Jen. 

A  room.  ..3  Cap.    The  Palace. 

Rowci. 

Floorish.]  Om.  Ff,  Rowe-f. 

Rosencrantz,]  Mai.  Rofencrans 
Qq.  Rofmcrane,  F,.  RormcrofTe,  F,Fy 
Pope.  RofiBcraftfF^  RoKiiCfMis,Rowc. 


Rosincrantz,  Theob. 

Gnfldensten]  Q'76.  Gayldw* 
ftemc  Q  |.    GoUdeiiaenie  F^  Gail* 

denAare  F,FjF^. 

and  Attendants.]  Om.  Qq.  Com* 
alijs.  F,F,.  com  alii*.  F^F^.  Lords  and 
other  Attendants.  Rove-f . 

I,  33,  34.  Rostncrants]  Mai.  /to/en' 
tram  Qq.  Rofincrance  F,.  Hofincrot 
Fg.  Rtfiturofk  FjF^.  Rmtunm 
lUnre. 

Guildenstern]  Q'76.  Guylden- 
Jlemt  Qq.  Guildenjltntt  F,.  GuUdtn* 


118,  119.  Warburton:  That  is,  this  must  be  made  known  to  the  King,  for  (being 
kept  secret)  the  hiding  of  Hamlet's  love  might  occasion  more  mischief  to  us  from  him 
and  the  Queen,  Aaa  the  nttering  or  xefealing  of  U  will  occasion  hate  and  resent* 
me&t  from  Hamlet.  The  poet's  obsaire  expresston  seems  to  have  been  caused  bf 
his  affectation  of  concluding  the  scene  with  a  couplet.  Heath:  The  concealment 
of  it  may  be  attended  with  consequences  productive  of  greater  calamity  than  the 
displeasure  can  possibly  be  with  which  the  disclosing  it  may  be  received.  Caldb* 
COTTs  At  th^  dkMO  of  an  act,  or  when  flie  scene  is  shifted,  and  there  is  a  pause  in 
(he  action  of  the  drama,  it  was  the  usage  of  our  dramatists,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  centun,',  rot  simply  to  divert  attention  from  the  main  object,  as  here,  by  tho 
introduction  of  a  couplet  or  rhymes,  but  to  make  the  subject  of  such  couplet  foreign 
altogether  to  the  interests  of  the  drama,  an  unconnected  flourish,  and  that,  not  un> 
fieqnenfly,  %  Uborad  and  florid  simile.  Sndi  a  eastom  in  Sh.,  so  Ux  firom  being 
what  Warburton  calls  it,  was  the  ^nxf  Opposite  of  '  affectation not  to  hsnre  done  it 
occasionally  woukl  have  been  an  affectation  of  sinri'.b.r-'ty.  Ci.AKENDON:  Tn  the 
couplets  which  conclude  scenes  the  sense  is  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  rhyme.  Tha 
sense  here  seems  to  be — Hamlet's  mad  conduct  might  cause  more  grief  if  it  were 
Udden  than  the  revelatioa  of  his  love  for  Ophelia  would  cause  hatred,  &  #•  00  the 
part  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Yet  the  Queen  afterwards  expresses  her  approval  of 
the  match,  III,  i,  3S.  Compare  also,  V,  i,  231-234.  TsCHlSCHWiTZ  cannot  per- 
suade himself  that  the  author  of  the  Sennets  and  of  Venus  <&»  Adonis  could  have 
composed  lines  so  faulty  in  logic  and  style  as  these,  and  he  therefore  thinks  that  even 
stidilers  for  die  anthorised  text  will  pardon  him  for  changing  line  1 19  into  <  More 
grief  to  hinifdian  hate  to  us  diar  love.'  He  also  marks '  Ophelia  exit'  aher  line  117. 

I.  RoscBcrnnte]  THORNmnLY  (iV.  6*      5  Aug.  1871):  A  Danish  nobleman 
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HAMLET 


[act  n,  8&  B. 


Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you,  2 

The  need  wc  have  to  use  you  did  provoke 

Our  hasty  scndincr.    Something  have  you  heard 

Of  Hamlet's  tran^iformation  ;  so  I  call  it, 

Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 

Resembles  that  it  was.    What  it  should  be, 

More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 

So  much  from  th'  understandinc^  of  himself, 

I  cannot  dream  of.    I  entreat  you  both,  XO 

That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him 


S.  Moreovtr..Much'\  Betides  that  we 

4.  Aave  jnm}  ym  imte  Q*76,  Thcobb 

Warb.  Johns. 

5.  /caU}  call  Qq,  Glo.-f  >  Mob. 


6.  3!iM  nor\  Since  not  Ff,  Rowe-I' 
JokVor.  Cald.  Knt,  Stag.  Ste.  Ktly, 

DeL  Since  nor  Stccv.  Mai.  Dyce,  Huds. 

10.  dreant]  deeme  F,Fj.  deem  F^F^ 
Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  Sing,  ii,  Ktljr. 


of  thit  name  attended  die  Duiih  embewedor  into  England  on  the  —'^■ffn  of 
Janet  I.  [SnBvna  Mys  it  was  an  ambaasador.  En.] 

2.  Moreover  that]  Moberly  :  0%'cr  and  above  that  we  longed  to  see  you.  On 
the  other  hand,  'more  above,'  in  line  125,  means  'moreover.'  Clarendon:  Besides 
that.    Hudson  :  I  do  not  recollect  another  instance  of  these  words  thus  used. 

5.  tfWiifofiiMtiofi]  On  the  pronimciatioa  of  the  foal  ^  as  a  dis^UaUe,  see 
Walker,  Vtru  930;  Abbohtt,  $  479,  and  V,  U,  217. 

6.  81th]  Moberly:  The  oldest  meaning  of  this  difficult  word  may  be  seen  from 
the  Fairy  Queen  (iii,  lo,  33),  '  he  humbly  thanked  him  a  thousand  sith,'  literally, 
*a  thousand  steps'  (M&tzner,  i,  p.  390  410]).  Hence,  apparently,  'sithen  the 
ftthos  died/  in  Wicidifie*s  Bible,  means  'from  the  time  when;'  the  prcpositioo 
bdnf  omitted,  as  in  many  English  phrases  even  now*  Then  come  Ae  ahsolutcs 
•sith,  sithence,  since,'  as  in  line  12  below.  Lastly,  the  adverb  becomes  a  causative 
conjunction;  on  the  principle  that  '  propter  hoc '  may  be  practically,  though  loosely, 
expressed  by  '  post  hoc'  That  is, '  Sin  thou  are  righteous  judge '  means  '  following 
OD  the  fact  that  thon  ait  a  righteous  judge.'  Clarcndokj  Manh  {LeHmrn  m  tk* 
En^h  JLangmg*,  PP>  584^S^)  In  ^  <^  ^  sixteenth  oentniy 
'good  authors  established  a  distinction  between  the  forms,  and  used  sith  only  asa 
logical  word,  an  illative,  while  silhence  and  since,  whether  as  prepositions  or  as 
adverbs,  remained  mere  narrative  words  confined  to  the  signification  of  time  after* 
Sh.,  it  is  clear,  did  not  observe  this  dlstincBoo,  whedier  we  talw  tihe  quartos  or  die 
fbliot  to  lepfcsent  his  exact  text  [See  IV,  iv,  45.] 

8, 9.  put...froin]  Clarendon:  Compare  Horn,  b*  Jul.  Til,  v,  107. 

10.  dream  of]  Caldecott  :  Defm  of,  that  is,  the  just  estimate  of  himself  I 
cannot  judge  of,  or  comprehend.  White  :  Sh.  not  improbably  wrote  as  it  stands 
tetheFf.  CLAmEia)Oiii  The4/issupetfliioos,asin  jKril. ///.*  I,{ii,6. 

It.  of  loyonagl  Abbo'TT,Si67s  *  Of,*  applied  to  time,  in  cases  like  the  present 
means  from.  So  still  *  of  late.'  Coniparc  '  Of  long  time  he  had  bewitched  Omb*' 
m~Ait$t  viii,  II.  [See  tXso  MATZ^£Jl,  ii,  221.— £o.J 
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ACT    a&  H.]  HAMLET  13I 

And  sith  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  humOur,  IJ 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  fest  here  in  our  court 
Some  h'ttle  time ;  so  by  your  companies 

To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather  15 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 
Whether  aught  to  us  unknown  afflicts  him  thus. 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.    Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  you, 
And  sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  living  20 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.    If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  will 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 

Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks  2$ 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 

13.  xt'M]  Qq,  J«a.Gla-l>»Mdb.  >G««r  17-  ^^^tthar,Jkm^  Um.  f£  ^ 

FT,  Rowe  et  cet.  £laif,  Rowe  + . 

neigkbour' d'\     nabored    <^Q^  aught'l  Han.   ougfU  Qq, 

M^AAfra/  Q4.  migkhmni  18.  9pnCd^  Om.  Q^6. 

humottr^  hav^ttr  O^.    fmuiorQ^  20.  are]  is  Q^Q^ 

Aau  r       {^kauer  A  libce's  facs.).  23.  gentry]  gentUntss  Q'76. 

■itfMwrWarb.  AmVur Jen.  EI.Q0.+,         23.  expend'^  extend  Q^C^^  Pop^ 

Moh.  nwobi.  Han.  Waib.  empfey  Q'76. 
13.  vouchsafe']  v<wf/n/e  Q^Q^Q^,  SJ.  sovereign]  foverai'gin  F^. 

16.  oceasionl  occafions  Ff,  Rowe 4* ,  of  auj  over  us  Q'76.   der  us 

Old.  Kilt,  Sta.  DeU  Mnon. 


12.  humour]  CoRSON:  There  is  more  force  in  this  word  than  ia  Amrioitr*  It 
most  be  taken  in  its  earlier  sense  of  '  temper  of  mind,'  '  disposition.' 

13.  Thftt]  DBUOSt  «Tliat'i»fcdaBdtiiL 

13.  teat]  Caldecott:  That yo« pfeate  to fcdde. 

14.  companies]  See  I,  i,  173. 

17.  Whether]  To  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable.  See  WALOXf  Vert*  IO31 
•nd  Abbott,  $466;  Macb.  I,  iii,  iii ;  Ham,  III,  ii,  193. 

aa.  gentry]  Wassoitoiii  GottpMsaBce.  Snranit  * GentlwntiiUnfwe,  or geti« 
tiK  MmldiiiMie,  aatttiall  gpodncaae.  Gencraailas.*— BbnPs  Ahmrte,  See  V. 
Ii,  109. 

24.  supply  and  profit]  Caldeoott:  In  aid  and  fiutherance.  Hudson  s  The 
feeding  and  realizing. 

<4.  hope]  JoRmoHt  Tint  die  iMpewUdijoar  anival  bas  nade  nqrfw  coai- 
jtoted  by  the  desired  effect. 

27.  of]  Abbott,  S 174: « Of' bcieflMaiiimr/ alia Uae 883 ilaeiiiiiakaed 

fai  HI,  ii,  59,  about. 
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HAMLET 


[act  n,  sa  B. 


Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command  38 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GuU,  But  we  both  obey, 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent  50 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feel^ 
To  be  oommanded. 

Kmg,  Thanks,  Rosencrantz  and  gentle  Guildensteili. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenstem  and  gentle  Rosencrantz; 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit  3$ 
My  too  much  changed  son. — Go,  some  of  yon. 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

GuU.  Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices 
Pleasant  and  hdplul  to  him  1 

Queen.  Ay,  amen  I 

[Mxiiint  Easiturantg,  GuUdensUm^  and 

Enter  Polontos. 

Pot.  The  ambassadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord.  40 
Arc  joyfully  rctum'd. 

King,   Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

Pot.    Have  I,  my  lord  ?   Assure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty  as  I  hold  my  soul. 


S9.  to]  into  Ktly. 

But  tevj  m  Ff,  Cald.  Knt,  Djrce 
i,  Del. 

31.  MTvto]  findm  Ff,  Qild.  Knt* 

Del. 

32.  To  i€  commanded.^  Om.  Q^<^ 

3d.  Tiro  lines,  Ff. 

too  mtuh^  too'tnuch  F,Fj,  Pope. 
too  mufh  changed'^  Hyphens  in* 
seeled  by  Cap.  Dyce,  KUy,  Hvds. 

/Mf]>vFr,Rowe*l- Jen.  Sins.  Ktlf* 


37.  these'\  the  Ff,  Rowc,  Knt, 

39«  ^Jftl^  Cap'  -'Qq*  Om.  Ff,Rowe-l-» 
Odd.  Knt  Sta.  Amen,  Ktly. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz...]  ExeoH 
Ros.  and  Gui.,  Attendants  with  them. 
Cap.  Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guyld.  Qq. 
Exeunt.  Ff  (after  kim.  Exit.  FJ. 

40.  The"]  7:i'QqF,,Pope+,Jen.Con. 
Sing.  White,  Ktly,  Dyce  ii. 

43.  [Aside  to  the  King.  Anon.* 
Assure  you}  I  ajfure  Qq,  Jen. 


S9.  But]  Delius:  This  'bv.t'  is  redundant;  there  is  no  op]iosition  here  to  what 
Roaencrantz  has  said.  It  is  needless  to  retain  it  for  the  sake  of  rhythm,  because  the 
time  of  as  extra  qrllable  is  made  np  liy  the  peine  between  the  qtecdics. 

30.  bent]  JOHHSON  (JMmvI  Ad^t  IV,  i,  188):  'Bent'  is  used  by  Sh.  for  ^ 

obmo^t  degree  of  any  pa5;!;ion  or  mental  quality.    The  expression  is  derived  from 
archery ;  the  bow  has  its  bent  when  it  is  drawn  as  far  as  it  can  be.   [See  Ham* 
11,367] 

38  Henvent]  CLAsimdon:  CoiapBie  Ant,  6*  CSw.  I*  ii»  fif. 
43  BtiU]  See  I,  if  12a. 
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ACT  n,  sc.  iL] 


HAMLET 


Both  to  my  God  and  to  my  gradous  king;  45 
And  I  do  ttdak,  or  else  this  hrain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  tiie  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  used  to  do,  that  I  have  found 
The  veiy  cause  of  Hamlel^s  lunacy. 

J^^'  Oh,  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear.  50 
Give  first  admittance  to  the  ambassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  (the  fruit  to  that  great  feast* 

USh^,  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in.— 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 

The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper.  55 

Qmen,  I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  the  main,— 
His  idler's  death,  and  our  o'eihas^  marriage. 


45.  am/]  one  Ff,  Cold.  Knt,  CoU. 

47.  «ir/]  be  Jure  F^F  . 

4S.  U  katK\  I  have  Ff,  Rowe'f ,  KaL 

SO.  Mi3/;Mtf/]Capw  AatttkatC^it 
llowe-t-,  Jen. 

Rowe,  Pope^  Haa.  Joans.  Jen.  Knt.  / 

$2, /rut/]  JruiU  Q,Qy    /nUe  Q^. 


newes  F,F^   news  FJF^  Roir«,CaI4 

52.  0/  Johns. 

53.  [Exit  Pblottim.]  Rowe.  Om. 
QqFf. 

54.  myJiiirCer/rude]C3p.  mydeere 
Gcrtrard  Q,Qy    my  decree :  Geitnid 

F,FJ,  Rowe  + ,  Cald.  Knt,  ^jfce  I,  Sta. 

White,  Del.  Huds. 

57.  o'erhaUy\  AaJlU  Qq  {ha^y  QJ. 


45.  and]  Knicht:  The  readiag  of  the  FT  means  that  Fohmios  holds  that  his 
dW/K  to  his  king  is  an  obligation  as  imperative  as  his  duty  to  his  God,  to  whom  hb 

soul  is  subject.    Dyce  {Strictures,  &c.,  1S7)  truly  says  that  the  attempts  to  explain 
the  error,  one,  of  the  Ff,  have  proved  unsucces&ful.    HUDSON:  I  hold  my  duty  both 
to  my  God  and  tu  my  king,  as  I  do  my  &oul. 
47.  ttail]  Johnson:  Tte  conneof  aa  animal  pnisued  by  the  scent 

51.  flrat]  MpBERLY:  Thus  Polonius  gains  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  brief  and 
pointed  exocdiam,  the  only  fault  in  which  is  its  being  altogether  aeedkss  and  mis* 
placed. 

52.  £ruit]  Johnson:  The  dVxj^r/ after  the  meat.  Caldecott  (sec  Textual  Notes)  j 
Bsr  ntm  must  be  meant  the  talk  or  leading  topic  at,  &c  HtmrsR  (ii,  327) :  The  Ff 
mKf  soggest  the  trne  reading :  nuts.  We  still  say,  *  It  will  be  nuts  to  him/  where  a 
person  has  to  hear  something  that  will  ple.isc  him.  The  allusion  tO  a  banquet  iS 
kept  up.    TsCHISCllWlTZ  adopts  this  emcnduion  of  Hunter's. 

54.  GertrudeJ  White:  This  smacks  k:>s  of  the  honeymoon  than  the  text  of 
then. 

56.  maia]  Caioboott:  The  chief  point.  See  7>v.  6*  Cm.  II,  ill,  a73>  *  These 

flaws,  Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable,'  &c. — Par.  K^:.  iv,  454.  Staunton  :  An 
ellipsis, — in  hn'ixxg  understood •  no  other  hut  in  the  main.'  Cl^AHENDON :  *  Main ' 
is  used  without  a  substantive  following  in  2  J/cn.  Vi :  I,  i,  20S. 
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134  HAMLET  [Acm^sail 

Kmg.  Well,  we  shaU  sift  Iiim.—  58 

iU-^nter  FOLOKIUS,  viik  Voltimand  and  Corkeuus. 

Welcome,  my  good  ineiidsl 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

VoU,  Most  fair  return  of  gieetiiigs  and  desires.  60 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies,  which  to  him  appeared 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack, 
But  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness ;  whereat. 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence 
Was  falsely  borae  in  hand,  sends  out 
On  Fortinbras;  which  he,  in  brie^  obeys. 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway,  and,  in  fin^ 
Ifakes  vow  before  his  unde  never  more  70 
To  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  mafes^. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee 

58.  ScENB  IV.  Bope4 ,  Jen.  5S.  Mf]  Om.  Ff,  Rom. 

Re-enter....]  Theob.  Enter  Fb-  99.  VUHmmtil  IMcMMnfQq.  W 

lonius,  Voltimand,  and  Cornelius.  Ff  tumand  F,. 

(Voltumand,  F,).    Enter  Embaffadors.  63,75.             PoUacke  Q^.  FoUak 

Qq.  After  line  57,—  QqFf  and  the  rest,  F,.   Polak  F.F^F^. 

exeept  Dyc^  Su.  Oowf,  Dd.  Hudt.  73.  Mwj/lMi^SnmQq^TheobbJdliBi. 

Mob.  Jen.  Tsch. 


58.  Welcome]  Waueb  (ii,  254,  Ommkm  im  Cmupuma  Ahorption) :  He 
fo  addrodng  the  aadMasadon  for  tlie  6itt  tiow  after  tfieir  letm  I 
think  the  occiriim  afaiolately  demands,  *Wdcone  JUme,'  Ac.  And  £din  it  ia]  in 

line  S5. 

60.  desires]  Dllii;s  :  The  kind  wishes  for  the  health  of  the  Norwegian  king. 

61.  first]  Caldecott  :  Audience,  or  opening  of  our  business.  Ciailendon  :  At 
die  first  exprenioa  of  the  ambassadon'  request. 

64.  truly]  Clarendon:  This  adveib  bdoqgs  in  tcaae  to  *  wtM,*  not  to  *foaiid** 

Sec  ^f:d.  N.D.  I,  i,  126. 

65.  It]  Delius  :  This,  as  well  as  '  look'd  into,'  refers  to  '  levies,  but  the  singular 
is  used  through  attraction  to  the  nearer  noun :  '  preparation.' 

67.  borne  In  band]  DecelTed»  deluded.  See  il^SMA.111,  V,  8a  Dvcs  {Gftn^t 
S^maatd  with  false  pretences. 

67.  sends]  For  ellipsis  of  nominative,  see  Abbott,  §  399;  and  III,  i,  8. 

71.  assay  of  arms]  Proof,  trial.    See  'assay  of  art,'  AfacA.  IV,  iii,  143. 

73.  three  thousand]  Theobald  preferred  the  Qq  because  the  larger  sum 
■eemi  a  mudi  mwe  suitable  giift  irom  a  kin^  to  his  own  nephew  than  so  poor  a  pit* 
taace  as  three  thousand  crowns.  HsMU  adduces  in  favor  of  the  Ff  the  grtater 
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ACT  n.  9C.  u.]  HAMLET  1 35 

And  his  commission  to  employ  fhose  soldiers, 

So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack ;  7S 

With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shown,      \Gms  a  paper* 

That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 

Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise. 

On  such  regards  of  safety  and  allowance 

As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well,  So 

And  at  our  more  considered  time  we*U  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Meantime  we  thank  you  for  ytfox  well-took  labour; 

76i  »knm\^9M*  Qq.  think  upon  an  answer  to  Han. 

[Gives  a  paper,]  MaL   Om.  Qq  S3,  //'.j/j-i]  take  F,.  (Sic  in  Cam.  E<L 

Ff.   Letter.  CoU.(MS).  thanke  m  my  F,,  Booth's  Rep.,  and  Sta, 

78.  ikis]  kit  Ff,  Rowe,  Gald.  KnL  Fhotolith.) 

80.  tkerein^  herein  Q'76.  VteU-tOok^    weU-Mft  VJ^^ 

St.  ecnii.hr\r\  cor.fiJered  Q<\.  KOWe. 
82.  Amiv^r,  anU  think  u/cn]  And 

commercial  value  of  money  in  those  earlier  ages,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  in  the 
poor  luDgdom  of  Norway,  in  Hamlet's  time,  the  king's  whole  revenue  might  scarce 
amount  to  10  laiig«  a  sum.  HUKTEE  (ii*  228) :  The  veadiog  of  Q,  it  one  pnwC^ 
amongrt  others,  either  that  the  cditon  of  F,  did  not  disdain  the  assistance  of  Q,,  im« 
perfect  ai  it  is,  or  that  Q,  has  preserved  Kadiogi  which  the  editois  of  F,  had  other 
reasons  for  knowinj^  to  be  genuine. 

73.  fee]  RiTsoN :  The  king  gave  his  nephew  a  feud^  or  fee  (in  land),  of  thai 
jeailj  value. 

79.  MCMy  and  aUomuice]  CLaeekdon:  Tenns  secoiiDf  the  tifdy  cf  Horn 

country  and  regulating  the  passage  of  the  troops  through  it. 

80.  It  likes]  Abbott  (§  297):  An  abundance  of  impersonal  verbs  is  a  martc  of 
an  early  stage  in  a  language,  denoting  that  a  speaker  has  not  yet  arrived  so  far  in 
develoiJMient  a»  to  trace  hi»  own  actions  and  fedingt  to  hia^wn  agency.  There  are 
many  more  impersonal  veilw  in  Eariy  English  than  in  Elizabethan,  and  many  more 
in  Elizabethan  than  in  morlcm  English.  See  'Well  be  (it)  with  you,'  II,  ii,  362, 
III.  iv,  173;  V,  ii,  63.  MaTZNER  (iii,  174)  gives  the  same  phrase:  'It  likes  us 
well,'  from  King  John^  II,  i,  533,  with  the  following  explanation :  '  The  dative  in 
Gemianic  veiba  passes  completely  into  the  aocusadve  where  die  consdoasaeiB  of 
die  language  abandons  the  substitute  for  the  dative  by  the  periphrasis  with 

[•  Zounds !  I  was  never  SO  bethontped  with  words  since  first  I  called  nqr  brother't 
father,  dad.'— Ed.] 

81.  conaider'dj  Caldecott:  When  we  have  more  time  for  considering.  For 
IHanccs  of  an  indefinite  and  apparently  not  passive  ue  of  pesnve  paiddplcs,  see 

AWOTT,  $  374- 

82.  Answer]  Anon.  {Atisc.  Ohs.  1752,  p.  19) :  The  king  is  here  made  to  say 
that  he  would  give  an  answer  to  an  ailair  before  he  had  considered  it.  Read :  'And 
think  upon  and  answer  tOt  this  business.'    [See  Hanmer,  in  Textual  Notes.] 

83.  weU-took]  The  reading  of  F^,F^  suggested  to  TH£0BAU»  {Sk.  JUst.  ^  191) 
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136 


HAMLET 


Go  to  your  rest;  at  night  we'll  feast  together; 

Most  welcome  home !        [Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Comeiius. 

Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended. —  85 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 

85.  [Exeunt  Vol.  and  Cor.]  Cap.         85.  weS\  vtry  weB  FT,  Rowe^  ClU. 
Exeunt  Embafliidon.  Qq.  Exit  Am*  Knt 
baf.  Ff.  • 

xiftU-iuck'd  as  passing  a  sort  of  compliment  on  the  address,  skill,  and  good^fortitnt 
of  Cor.  and  Volt.    But  he  did  not  repeat  the  conjecture  in  his  edition. 

84.  feast]  Johnson  :  The  king's  intemperance  is  never  suffered  to  be  finsottea. 
i  86b  JOHKSOM:  FblomaibAiiiaabKdiiieourts,exeratedia1ia^i^^ 
4)l»emtion,  confident  in  his  knowledge,  proud  of  his  eloquence,  and  declining  Uito 
dotage.  His  mode  of  oratory  is  truly  represented  as  designed  to  ridicule  the  pra;^ 
tice  of  those  times,  of  prefaces  that  made  no  introduction,  and  of  method  that  em- 
barrassed rather  than  explained.  This  part  of  bis  character  is  accidental,  the  rest  is 
natural.  Sudi  a  man  is  positive  and  confident^  hccanse  he  knows  that  hb  mind  was 
once  strong,  and  knows  not  that  it  is  become  weak.  Sudi  a  nan  excds  in  genenl 
principles,  but  fails  in  the  particular  application.  He  b  knowing  in  retrospect,  and 
ignomnt  in  foresight.  While  he  depends  upon  his  memory,  and  can  draw  from  his 
repositories  of  knowledge,  he  utters  weighty  sentences,  and  gives  useful  counsel; 
but  as  the  mind  in  its  enfedded  state  cannot  be  kept  long  busy  and  intent,  the  old 
man  is  sutject  to  sudden  dereliction  of  his  faculties;  he  kscs  the  order  of  his  ideas, 
and  entangles  himself  in  his  own  thonghts,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  principli^and 
blls  again  into  his  former  train.  Tliis  idea  of  dot.ige  encroaching  upon  wisdom  will 
solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  character  of  Polonius.  Cau>£COTT  :  Nothing  can 
be  more  easily  conceivable  or  inteUi^Ue  than  the  *  idea  of  dotage  encroaching  upon 
wisdom* ;  but  does  this  apply  to  Fdlonius?  To  be  extinguished,  talent  or  faculty 
must  flirt  have  existence.  Now  we  have  nothing  that  directly  go<t%  to  C5;tablish  the 
fact  of  his  having  at  any  time  a  clear  and  commanding  intellect.  Almost  everything 
has,  on  the  contrary,  an  opposite  bearing;  for  the  very  quality  relied  upon  by  Dr 
Johnson  appears  to  ns  to  be  that  which  most  strongly  indicates  hnbedlity  of  mind, 
vis.  having  the  memory  stored  with  sage  rules  and  maxims,  fit  for  every  turn  and 
occasion,  without  the  faculty  of  making  effective  use  of  them  upon  avy.  In  Polo- 
nius's  general  conduct,  unmixed  folly  or  dot.ige  is  visible  at  every  turn.  I  MonF.RLV; 
In  estimating  this  character  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  the  use  of  language 
like  that  of  Bokmius  would  not  in  Shakeq)eaie*s  eqihttistic  days  argue  Uie  complete 
foUy  that  it  would  at  the  present  tim&  [See  also  I,  Ui,  59.  Ed.] 

8fi.  expostulate]  Caldegott  :  To  show  by  discussion,  to  put  the  pros  and  cons, 
to  answer  demands  upon  the  question.  •  Pausanias  had  now  opportunity  to  visit  her 
and  to  expostulate  the  favorable  deceit,  whereby  she  had  caused  his  jealousie.'— 
Stanley's  Aurore^  1650,  p.  44.  HuNTlR  (it,  228) :  '  Expostulate'  is  of  rare  occurs 
fence.  It  occurs  in  A  Brief  XHatku  of  ike  Skifwreek  ef  Hemry  May^  1593,  in- 
corporate 1  in  Captain  Smith's  book  on  Virginia:  'How  these  isles  can»e  by  the 
name  of  the  Bermudas, ...  I  will  not  erpostulat;,  nor  trouble  your  patience  with 
these  uncertain  antiquities,'  p.  172.  It  means,  to  inquire,  and  when  it  is  an  inquiry 
from  a  superior  in  a  state  of  displeasure,  we  get  at  once  to  what  is  the  present  ug' 
■ification  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  manuscript  bode  d'^isM/ato  collected  by  Six 
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ACTn.sciL]  HAMLET  137 

What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is,  87 

Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time. 

Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 

Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  90 

And  tcdiousncss  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes^ 

I  will  be  brief.   Your  noble  son  is  road: 

Mad  call  I  it;  for,  to  define  true  madness. 

What  is't  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  road? 

But  let  that  go. 

Queen.         More  matter,  with  less  ait  95 

PoL   Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true;  'tis  true  'tis  pi^. 
And  pity  'tis  'tis  true;  a  foolish  figure; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art 

Mad  let  us  grant  him  then ;  and  now  renuUns  100 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect 
Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect; 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause. . 
Thus  it  remains  and  the  remainder  thus. 


90.  iince\  Ora.  Qq, 

brevity  is\  brevity' i  Pope  +  . 

91.  /hm^3  Kntt  Thedbi  coaj.  (willu 
drawn). 

93.  ///]  it?  Q'76. 

94.  mad  mad,  Q,Q,.  mad.  Ff, 
Rowe,  Pope,  KUj.  imnr.*  Gip.  Kn^ 
CoU.  White. 


97.  hf  w]  Ae^s  Q.QjQ,.  he's 
mad,  'tif\  mad,  is  Cap. 

98.  *Ht  *tit]  iiit¥(»  Rowe,  Pope. 
is,  'tis  Han. 

99.  faretotll  iV]  farewelltUnt  liXMIL* 
lOl.  //iir]  the  tht 

104.  iksu.'\  tk$u  Qq,  Rove,  Bop^ 
Han.  Jen. 


Nicholas  L'Estrange,  there  is  one,  No.  77,  in  which  the  master  of  the  house,  hearing 
a  noUe  and  disturbance,  '  comes  and  expostulates  the  cause.'  Clarendon:  So  in 
Two  Gent.  Ill,  i,  251.    Sh.  also  uses  the  word  in  ils  modern  and  legitimate  sense. 

9a  wit]  Johnson  {NOe  on  line  382) :  <  Wit*  wm  nol  In  Shafcegpeire'e  time  taken 
either  for  ima^inaH^  or  acuteness,  or  b^k  t9g€thtr,  but  ibr  mtdtrOanMi^t  far  the 
faculty  by  wliich  we  apprehend  and  judge.  Those  who  wrote  of  the  human  mind 
distinguished  its  primary  powers  into  uit  and  'ujill.  STAUNTON:  Wisdom.  ClaR* 
ENDON :  Knowledge.   So  M<r.  of  Ven.  11,  i,  18. 

91.  floufiSliM]  Walker  ( Vers.  66) :  A  dissyllable. 

93.  Mad  call  I  it]  Moberly  :  •  It  is  of  no  use  to  explain  hozu?  This  shrewd 
remark  is  one  of  many  that  Polonius  dr.iws  from  hi<;  repositories  of  knowledge,  and 
from  that  former  wisdom  on  which  dotage  is  rapidly  encroaching. 

96.  art]  Deuus:  The  Queen  uses  'art'  in  reference  to  Folonius's  stilted  styles 
the  latter  nset  it  a»  opposed  to  troth  and  nature. 

too.  and  now]  For  dUptes  of  thtn^  ice  Abktt,  S404. 
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133  SAMLET  [Acrn.fl&fl. 

Perpend.  10$ 

I  have  a  daughter, — have  while  she  is  mine,— 

Who  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 

Hath  given  me  this ;  now  gather  and  surmise.  [Reads, 

*  To  tiie  celestial f  atid  my  soul's  idol,  tlie  most  beautified  OpIuUa^-^ 

105.  Ferpend.l  Separate  line,  Qq,  loS.  [Reads.]  Q'76.    The  Letter. 

Ran.  Endiiig  line  104  ia  n;Rowe4-»  Ff.  Oni.Q>l»Oq^  He  epeiis  «  Letter, 

Jen.  Sta.   ccnfider.  Q'76.  and  reads.  Rowe  +  . 

105, 106.  Ferpemd.i,Mmt\  One  Une^  109-1 12.  « TOt^thcsc^'  &c]  la  Italics, 

Ktljr.  Qq. 

to(.  «lftfr]  whir  ft  TJFJ^   vtkUJI  109.  •To...Oi>heIia.*]  Italici,ft 

"      ~      mUe^  "  -     -  - 


F.,  Rowe-I',  Kat,  Pyc^  mUe^  DeL  beautified]    beatified  Ttebh, 

Huds.  Waib.  Cap. 

I04«  105.  That  •  •  •  Perpend]  Macinn  (p.  240) :  The  aetra  would  be  right,  and 
Uw  lediaical  amagemcnt  of  the  atyle  noce  ia  diaiacter,  if  we  icadi  'That  it 
nains :  remainder  thus  perpend.* 

105.  Perpend]  Clarendon  :  Like  '  gather  and  surmise/  this  is  used  hi  accotdi 
ance  with  Polonius's  pedantic  style.   See  As  Ycu  Like  Iff  III,  ii,  69. 

109U  AuntiD  Rom  {N,  &»Qit.$  Oct  1861)  gives  a  liit  of  ao  loa  Aaa  aiaa 
netrical  aad  musical  adaptations  of  this  letter  of  Haailet's.  One  of  them,  ia  date 
about  1800,  'Composed  for  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Abrams  by  Michael  Kelly,'  is  as 
follows:  •  Doubt  (O  most  beautified),  that  the  stars  are  fire,  Doubt  (my  soul's  idol),  that 
the  sun  doth  move.  Doubt  that  eternal  Truth  may  prove  a  liar.  But,  sweet  Ophelia, 
sever  doabt  I  love.  My  maid  ao  skill  ia  these  fond  annibefs  owas,  Yet  these  de- 
dare  I  love  thee  best,  aiost  best,  Aad  tlioagh  ao  Mvses  veckoa  ttpaqr  groaas.  These 
lines  may  shelter  in  thy  snowy  breast.' 

X09.  beautified]  Theodald  objected  to  this  word,  because  of  its  two  meanings, 
viz.  artificial  and  natural  beauty;  the  first  would  be  manifestly  inappropriate  here^ 
aad  the  secoad  Sh.  has  asedfa  7fa#  Gmi»  IV,  i,  55,  aad  woold  aot,  thoelbre,  here 
callita'vilephiase.*  He  therefiare  sabstitated  Am^^M*,  which  is  less  of  aa  aatl* 
climax  than  'beautified,'  after  'Celestial  and  soul's  idol,'  and  which,  moreover, 
would  be  the  more  likely  to  excite  the  Roman  Catholic  Polonius  to  anger,  since  it  is 
almost  peculiarly  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Capell  (i,  130)  prefers  beatified^  be- 
caase  of  *  its  coacordaaoe  widi  **  odestial"  aad  <*  idol,"  aad  becanse  tfie  passage  de- 
mands It,  widdi  b  ceitdnly  vcise.*  Aoeofdingl]r,he  reads  lines  10910 113,  indv^ 
sive,  as  verse,  dividing  at '  idol*  (which,  mttri gratiltt  he  reads  •  fair  idol  *),  •  Ophelia,' 
•beautified'  (which  he  leads  'Mj/ beatify'd '),  'the<ie.'  JoHNSON:  'Beautified' 
seems  to  be  a  vile  phrase  for  the  ambiguity  of  its  meaning.  St££V£NS  :  Nash  dedi> 
cates  his  Christ*  T*«tn  wtr  JcrtuaUm,  1594,  *  To  the  most  beantified  lady,  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Carey.'  Naus:  A  common  word  ia  those  times,  particularly  in  the 
addresses  of  letters.  The  examples  wherein  a  per<on  is  said  to  be  'beautified'  with 
various  endowments  seem  hardly  apposite,  Caldf.cott  :  That  is,  accomplished. 
*  metricall  speach  ...  by  Art  bewltficd  and  adorned,  and  brought  far  from  the 
priadtlae  mdenesse.'— Fntteidiam's  AfU  of  En^sh  finsU,  1589  [p.  39,  ed.  Aiber]. 
DVCB  {GUss.) :  By  *  beautified '  (whidi,  however  *  vile  a  phrase,'  is  conunon  enoi^ 
In  oof  early  writers)  I  believe  Hamlet  meaat  heaut^,  and  aot  aemi^lishM 
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ACT  n,  sc  il] 


HAMLET 


Thatfs  an  ill  phiase,  a  vile  phrase;  heau&fied*  is  a  vile  xio 
phrase ;  but  you  shall  hear.  Thus : 
[i?An&]  '  In  hit  exalUnt  whUe  kosam,  these!  &c. 
Queen,  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 
M,  Good  madam,  stay  awhile ;  I  will  be  iaithfuL 

\Reads^  *  Doubt  duu  the  sUtn  are  fire  /  1 1  $ 

V&ubt  that  the  sun  dcth  nu/ve; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar: 
Bui  never  doubt  I  love, 
O  dear  OphiUa^  lam  ill  at  these  numbers.  I  hasten^ 
art  to  reckon      groans;  but  thai  J  love  Uue  best,  0  most  120 
best,  beUeoe  it.  Adieu. 

*  Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whUst  this 
machine  is  to  Mm,  Hauuet.' 


no.  vile\  vUdt  F,F,Fj. 
III.  phroie;  bta'\pkra/e,  bui  Qq. 
4«f.»7lM3  SqMuate  line,  Ktly. 

Ill,  112.  hear.  Thus:  'In]  Mai. 
from  Jen.  substantially,  heart :  thus  in 
Qq.    kewv  tke/e  /m  FT.  kear^Tkat 

/<?Rowc  +  .  hear; — These inCzp.  hear, 

Thcf.  /nKnt.  //carM/V/ /«Tsch.conj. 


Iia.  [Reads.]  Dyce.  OiB.QqFf. 
excellent  white]  ixteibHt'^wkUti 
Walker,  Dyoe  ii,  Del. 

&c.]  Om.  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Knt. 
115.  [Reads.]  Reading.  Rowe.  Let 
ter.  Qq.  Om.  FT. 

11$,  123.  In  Italics,  Ft. 
115,  118.  In  Italics,  Qq. 


111.  Thus]  Corson  :  It  would  seem  that  the  fint  *  these '  in  the  Ff  is  right,  the 
aecond  bdag  a  mere  lepctition  forenphssit;  so  Oat  all  tbtt  is  wanting  in  the  Fis 
•  OoloB  after  *  heare.*  *  These  in  ber  excellent  white  bosom,  these  :*  The  cxpres- 
slon  IS  evidently  directive  or  optative,  and  given  as  an  introduction  to  'Doubt  thou, 
ike  Starres  are,*  etc.  lliere  b  a  studied  oddness  in  the  letter,  as  is  shown  by  the 
snhscriptiofi.  MaijONE;  I  have  never  met  with  'Uieie'  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  superscription  of  letters. 

112.  In]  Abbott,  §  159:  '  In,'  like  the  kindred  preposition  cn  (Chaucer  uses  *  in 
a  hill '  for  <  on  a  hill '),  was  used  with  verbs  of  motion  as  well  as  rest.  We  still  say 
<  he  fell  in  love,'  &c.   See  V,  ii,  7a   See  Storffrich,  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 

IIS.  toom]  SmvBm  (Tlw  Gmt»  m.  i,  250)  t  Women  anciently  had  a  podtst 
to  the  tan  part  of  their  stays,  in  whidi  they  not  only  carried  love>letten  and  lore- 
tokens,  but  even  their  money  and  materials  for  needle-work. 

118.  doubt]  Clarke:  In  the  first  three  lines  'doubt'  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
Jkave  a  mis^ving,  have  a  hal/belief,  and  in  the  fourth  line,  in  the  sense  of  diibelieve, 

laa  reckon]  Deuos  x  To  nwnber  ine|iicany,  or  seui* 

193.  tobim]  CAlDBOOtT:  TbstiSfbelon^tOtOlicysUsinqnilse;  so  long  as  ho 
is  a* sensible,  warm  motion,*  Meas.  for  Meat.  III.  i,  120.  Clarendon:  Hamlet's 
letter  is  written  in  the  affected  language  of  euphuism.    Compare  Cym.  V,  v,  383. 

114.  Hamlet]  Cambridge  Editors  :  la  and  this  word  is  by  mistake 
printed  not  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  but  opposite  to  the  6nt  Une  of  Folonttts's  speech* 
[A proof  that    was  printed  froniQ^ or       In  IhcM. the  line  1 'Thine  euennon 
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140  HAMLET  fACTlt.SC.ii 

This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  shown  me; 

And  more  above,  hath  liis  solicitinc^.s,  12} 

As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 

All  given  to  mine  car. 

King.  But  how  hatli  she 

Received  his  love  ? 

Pd.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.    As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.    I  would  fain  prove  so.    But  what  might  you  think.  130 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing,— 
As  I  perceived  it,  I  must  tell  you  t!iat, 
Before  my  dauj^htcr  told  me, — what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty,  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book,  135 

124.  shown]  JJicune  Cl<\.  JhtvftI  1 30.  tftwl\]  Cap.  Mm^« Qq,  Jolws. 
Rowc,  Knt,  l)ycc  i,  Sia.  Del.                   think  i  Ff,  Rowc  +  ,  Jen. 

tLbove\  about  Y ^.   ahm/Qn.  131.  Mftr]4uF,F^,  Rowc.PopcHaii. 

miove,  AafA]  (oncerning  Q*76i.  W^jT^)  """VtQiQs^*  Vtingf 

solici/iv^s']  foUciting  Ff.  ^fi-i' 

\rit\z%.  £ut...lavet\    Cap.     One  132. /iwiM/...//'a/J  Inparcnlhe&is.Qq. 

line,  QqFf.  134.  your]  you  F,. 

rood  dccrc  Lady,  Nvhilft  this  machine  U  to  him,'  filled  up  the  breadth  of  the  page, 
and  *  Hamlet  *  was  forced  into  the  line  below :  {Handa>  In  the  last  line  of  the 
letter  is  merely  'madiine  is  to  Um,'  and  although  there  was  abmidance  of  room  for 

(he  in<;ertion  of  '  Hamlet,'  yet  the  printer  followed  copy  and  retained  it  in  Oie  line 
below.    Qj  was  printed  from  Q^,  and  kept  up  the  blunder.  Eo.] 

125.  more  above]  Johnson:  Moreover,  besides. 

125.  solicitings]  Caldecott  perceives  a  difficulty  in  the  grammar  or  coostnie> 

lion  in  the  reading  both  of  Ff  and  Qq.  It  is  strange  that  he  failed  to  see  that  *  hath' 

In  this  line  is  in  the  same  construction  as  '  hath'  in  the  preceding  line. 

126.  by]  ArDOTT, S  145!  From  meaning  ntar^  'by'  here  seems  to  mean  wUkm 
See  II,  ii,  1S6. 

133.  perceived]  Moberly  :  There  is  mnch  hnmor  in  the  old  man's  inveterate 

foible  for  omniscience.  He  absurdly  imagines  that  he  had  discerned  for  himself 
all  tlic  «.tcps  of  Hamlet's  love  and  madness;  while  of  the  former  he  had  beCA 
unaware  till  warned  hy  some  friends;  and  the  latter  did  not  exist  at  all. 

135.  play'd]  KcicuTLEY :  Perhaps  pl/d,  as  pretending  to  be  occupied. 

135-137.  VTAitmmTON:  If  either  I  had  conveyed  intelli^nce  between  them  and 
been  the  confulcnt  of  their  amours;  or  had  connived  at  it,  only  observed  them  in 
secret,  without  acquainting  my  daughter  with  my  discovery;  or,  lastly,  been  negligent 
in  observing  the  intrigue,  and  overlooked  it;  what  would  you  have  thought  of  mc? 
Malone:  The  first  line  may  mean,  if  I  had  locked  up  this  secret  in  my  own  breast, 
as  closely  as  it  were  confined  in  a  desk  or  table>book.  Mobeult  paraphiases  tUi 
same  line  :  If  I  had  iust  minuted  the  matter  down  in  my  own  mind. 

135.  table-book]  Nares:  The  same  as  te^/r;  memorandom-bodk* 
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act  n,  sc.  ii.]  HAMLET  I41 

Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,  mute  and  dumb,  1 36 

Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight; 

What  might  you  think  ?  No,  I  went  round  lo  work. 

And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak: 

'  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince,  out  of  thy  star ;  140 

This  must  not  be  ;*  and  then  I  prescripts  gave  her. 

That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 

Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 

Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice : 

And  he  repulsed,  a  short  tale  to  make,  14$ 

Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast. 


136.  «  wAnitV^]  «  wmrking  Qq,  •itve  thy/fken  0^76. 

Tlmib.'f.Op.  Jen.  Stcev.Var.  «p«ri*  \^\,  prescripts\  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Var. 

htg  Pope.  El.  Cam.  Cla.   precepls  Ff  ct  ecu 

139.  myy«tmgnustrm\  Inparenthe>  142.  his\  AfrQ^Qy 

tis,F,.  144.  145.  s/te  tMk^Mnd Ae]  /tfiSM... 

thus']  this  Q^Qj.  For,  he  Warb. 

did  bespeak\  chared  Qll(>.  145.  rtpuIuJ,  d\    reputfcJ.    A  F,. 

140.  prince,  out\  primee?   wtfSteev.  rtpeird,  a  Q,Q,.  reperd.  a  Q^.  repeFd^ 


a         rolled,  a  Jen.  EI.    ftpulsid,  a 
oiii  ef  thy  star"]    out  of  thy       Dyce.    repulsed,  a  White. 
Jlarre  Q4QJF,.    out  of  thy  fphere         1^6.  FeU  im/o}  Fe// to  Vopc+, 
F,F,F^,  Rowe-f,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var. 

136.  winking]  Clarendon  :  Connivance,  as  in  J/rn.  V:  V,  ii,  332.  In  Cym. 
II,  tv,  89, '  two  winking  Cupi(U '  mean  two  blind  Cupids,  two  Cupids  with  their  eyes 
shut.  So  AOSt  xvii,  3a 

138.  found]  Steevens:  Roundly,  without  reserve,  as  in  III,  i,  183;  III,  iv,5. 
Caldecott:  As  here  used,  it  cannot  be  more  correctly  interpreted  than  by  the  re- 
verse of  its  literal  meaning,  i.  e.  without  circuity.  In  this  sense,  and  senses  nearly 
allied  to  it,  this  word  is  used  with  great  latitude.  Dyce  {Chis.^  gives  eight  different 
Mcs  of  round,  Clakendoni  The  ndjectire  is  here  used  for  the  adveri^  at  in 
Bacon's  Essay,  iri:  'A  shew  of  fearfulncsse,  which  in  any  businesse  doth  spoilt  the 
feathers,  of  rci:nd  flying  up  to  the  mark.'    See  Abbott,  §  60. 

139.  bespeakj  For  the  use  of  the  prefix  be-,  sec  Abbott,  §438. 

140.  star]  BoswEU< :  •  Out  of  thy  star '  is  *  placed  above  thee  by  fortune.'  We 
h%Te '  fortune's  star,'  I,  ir,  39.  CbLLiER :  *  Star'  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  JtOiny, 
Singer:  In  Twelfth  NigkltXi^y,  156, we  have  *in  my  st.irs  I  am  above  thee.' 
White:  Sphere  is  at  once  a  pl.nisible  reading  and  a  rI  i^-;.  StauntoN:  Lord 
Hamlet  is  a  prince  beyond  the  itUluence  of  the  star  which  governs  your  fortunes. 
Bailey  (ii,  6) :  Substitute  o  for  /,  and  you  have  '  out  of  thy  ioar!  It  is  not  to  be 
concealed  that  Sh.  does  not  elsewhere  employ  uar  as  a  noun. 

141.  prescripts]  Malonb:  He  had  An/mW*,  cl«r/«)/,  Ophelia  to  lock  hendt  lip 
from  Hamlet;  see  I,  iii,  135. 

144.  fruits]  Johnson:  She  took  the  fruitt  of  advice. when  she  obeyed  advice; 
the  advice  was  then  made  fntUfut. 
146-150.  Warburton  :  The  ridicule  of  this  chancter  is  here  admirably  sotiiaed* 
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142  HAMLET  [ACT  n,  fl&  & 

Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness,  147 
Thence  to  a  lightness,  and  by  this  declension 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves 

And  all  we  mourn  for.  150 

King.    Do  you  think  'tis  this  ? 

Queen,  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol.    Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  I  'Id  iain  know  that. 
That  I  have  positively  said  '  'tis  so/ 

B47.  tMteK\  tottth  Q,Q,.  watching  Rowe-«-,  Cap.  Cald.  Xatt  CoU.  Sag. 
fflope-l-,  Cap.   watch;  and  Ki\y.  Dycc  i,  White,  Del.  Hirfl.  n     "  " 


/Atneein/o]tJkMiMUQ'j6,  Cful  Coll.(MS),  Ktly. 
thftfce  in/o  }>lsLg\nn,  151.  '/it  this}  this  Qq,  Pope+,  Jen. 

148.  a]  Om.  Qq.  Gun.  Cla. 

149.  'u'/i/retM}  whereon  Ff,  Cald.  Knt.  likely^  like  Qq,  Jen.  Cam.  Qa. 

150.  alt  we  mmrmi  eM  we  wait  Ff,        153.  /'itf  J  fde  Fi,  /weuIdQq, 


He  would  not  only  be  thought  to  have  discovered  this  intrigue  by  his  own  sagacity, 
but  to  have  remarked  all  the  stages  of  liamlet's  disorder,  from  his  sadness  to  his 
caving,  as  f^Iarly  as  his  physidan  conid  have  done;  when  all  the  while  fhe  mad- 
MX  was  cacif  firigned.  The  humor  of  this  is  exquisite  from  a  roan  who  tells  us,  with 
•  confidence  peculiar  to  smnl!  pnliticianf;,  that  he  could  find t  '  Where  tnith  was  bid, 
though  it  were  hid  indeed  Within  the  centre.' 
147.  watch]  Caldecott:  A  sleepless  state. 

147.  t4S.  fhence  Into . . .  ligbtnem]  Although  WAUtlR  {Pin»  ao)  snggests 
tiiat  here  *  weakness'  and  <  lightness  *  be  praooonced  as  trisyUaUes,  yet  he  adds :  I 

rather  suspect  that  we  should  write,  '  thence  fo  a  weakness,  thence  Info  a  lightness.* 
Abbott,  §  4S3,  while  conceding  the  possibility  that  •  weakness'  is  a  trisyllable,  yet 
thinks  that '  the  repeated  "  thence  "  may  require  a  pause  aAer  it,  which  might  excuse 
the  absence  of  an  unaccented  qrllable.' 

148.  lightness]  CLARENDON:  Lightheadedness.    Compare  0/h.  TV,  {,  280. 

149.  madness]  Clarke:  Sh.  intended  Hamlet  should  be  deeply  moved  by 
Ophelia's  unexplained  repulse  of  him,  coming  immediately  upon  the  shock  he  re- 
ceives from  the  Ghost's  revelation,  and  he  seizes  upon  the  one  as  affording  apparent 
cause  for  his  disturbance  of  mind  arising  out  of  die  other,  and  as  giving  plauaiUe 
and  ostensible  ground  for  the  madness  which  he  assumes,  and  by  which  he  wishes 
to  be  l  eliovcf]  to  hive  been  seized.  Polon!\:s's  deduction  and  his  report  to  the  King 
and  Queen  of  that,  and  Hamlet's  condition,  are  precisely  what  the  prince  desired 
should  successively  accrue  from  his  own  behaviour.  This  all  appears  to  us  to  be  is 
filvor  of  our  opinion  with  regard  to  Hamlef  s ^gmed  insanity. 

15a.  all  we]  ABBOTTt  S  3401  A  feeling  of  the  unemphatic  nature  of  the  noml* 
natives  we  and  they  prevents  us  from  saying  *  all  wc'  [For  another  instance  of  a 
transposed  pronoun,  see  V,  ii,  14.  £0.] 

150.  for]  Deuusi  The  relative  which  must  be  siqpfdied  from  the  foregoing 
•wherein.* 

151.  this]  Corson  :  The  reading  of  *  tis  diisi*  suits  better  what  preeedci^  and 
the  reply  of  the  Queen  that  follows. 
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ACT  n,  sc.  iL] 


HAMLET 


143 


Wien  It  proved  odierwise  ? 

Kmgn  Not  that  I  know. 

FbL  \Pinii&igtaMshiadandshmadef\  Take  this  from 

this,  if  this  be  otherwise.  155 
If  dfcumstances  lead  me^  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

Kmg,  Howmay  we  try  it  further? 

Pol,  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours  together 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

QuiiH.  So  he  does,  indeed.  i6o 


155.  [Pointing...]  Theob.  Pope  ii. 
Om.  QqFf,  Cap.  DeU 

tkUt  if.uMUnmuil  if'** 
oifuntn/g,  F,.  Oil,  if^^MlUmif*,  HJt^ 
Fj,  Rowe,  Pope. 

furtktr\  farther  Coll.  White. 
lS9b  160.  Y(m,Jobby.'\  Tbfce  line*, 


ending  ftmiHma*»IUmr*,»Mfy*  Ff^ 
Rowe. 

159.  four'\  fourt  QqF,F,.  for  Han. 
Gq>.  Jen.  Coll.  ii  (MS). 

160.  does\  dooes  Q^Q^.  kdi  F,.  ha* 
F,FjF^  Rowe,  Cald.  KnU 


l$6k  157.  wiUM*were]  For  instancet  of  the  irregular  sequence  of  tensei»  tee 
Abbott,  §  371,  and  •  did  •eeM.Wonld  luiTe  nuide,*  n,ii»49i><^5 s  elio^  *I  know.^mjr 

joys  were,'  IV,  iii,  66-67, 

158.  centre]  Tschischwitz  :  Despite  the  reading  of  Q,,  I  nevertheless  believe 
Hurt  bjr' centre '  b  neaiit  the  middle  <^  die  petal  of  tlie  hand,  e  point  taipoctantia 

pdndstr)'.  Clarendon  :  Sh.,  like  Bacon,  held  to  the  Ptolemaic  STStcm  of  astnni* 
omy.    See  Tro.  &*  Cres.  I,  iii,  85.    Compare  Tit.  And.  IV,  iii,  12. 

159.  four]  Malone:  I  formerly  was  inclined  to  adopt  Tyrvvhitt's  proposed 
emendation  of  for  ^anticipated  by  Hanmer],  but  have  now  no  doubt  that  the  text  is 
f^f.  Hie  expretaioDS,  <  four  home  togetber/  *two  hows  together/  ftc,  appear  to 
liave  been  common.  So  in  Ltar^  I,  ii,  170;  Wint.  T.  V,  ii,  148.  Agun  in  Web* 
iter's  Duchess  cf  Malji  [ed.  Dycc  i,  260]:  'She  will  mu-^e  four  hours  togclhcr.* 
Collier  (ed.  3):  It  is  not  likely  ihp.t  Polonius  would  specify  precisely  how  long 
Hamlet  walked  in  the  lobby,  and  the  (MS)  reads  for.  White:  The  obvious  read- 
ing/or  ha*  occfttred  to  manjr  ciitical  readers;  and  to  modem  taste  this  would  seem 
am  impravement.  But  similar  phrases  are  of  common  occuirence  ia  old  books. 
StaitmtoN:  '  Four'  here,  a?  in  Cor.  1,  vi,  84,  and  elsewhere,  appears  a  mere  collo- 
quialism, to  signify  some,  or  a  limited  number,  as  forfy  is  frequently  used  to  express 
ft  great  number.  Clarendon  :  So  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (p.  307, 
cd.  Aiber)  \  *  laughing  and  gibing  with  their  fanitiars  foure  honres  bgr  the  clocke.' 
ElzB  {^Shakespeare- Jahrbuth,'^^.x\.")y\z&  collected  manjiilStaBOesfiPOBll Elizabethan 
writers  of  the  use  of  four  and  forty,  and  forty  thousand  to  expre=;<;  nn  indefinite 
number,  and  probably,  with  his  unwearied  industry,  he  could  fmd  forty  more.  He 
also  shows  that  this  usage  is  not  confined  to  England,  but  is  common  in  German. 
Banlet  atjs  be  loff«d  Ophelia  more  than  •  foily  thousand  hrotheis/  V,  1, 957. 

ite,  tfow]  KmBBTi  TheF.neawAwdiMM. 
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HAMLET 


[act  n,  i&  B. 


M.  AtsudiatiiiierUloosemydau^iterto 
Be  ycra  and  I  bdiind  an  arras  then; 
Mark  the  enoonniier;  if  lie  love  her  not^ 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fill'n  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  fin-  a  staft^  165 
But  keep  a  fium  and  carters. 

Kmg.  We  wm  try  it 

Qmin,  But  look  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  conies 
reading. 

/W.  Awa^,  I  do  beseedi  you,  both  awaQr; 
111  board  him  presentlyw-^ 

[Exiuni  JSftg,  QuiiM,  ami  Atteniaits* 


Enter  Hamlit,  nading:. 

Oh,  give  me  leave; 
How  does  my  good  Lord  Hamlet? 


170 


i6a.  Be\  Lei  Quinqr  (MS),  Anon. 
{Mite.  Oh,), 

an  amtti  «m  Jbn  Fg.  ISlr 
Arras  Q'76. 

162,  163.  arras  then;  MarA]  arras 
aem,MarJteQqFt{Miu^F^.  mrmtf 
then  Mttrk  Suu  tfrrar  Mm  7^  wmrk 
Ktly. 

1 66.  Buti  And  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Cald. 
Kat. 

167.  Scene  V.  Pope +,  Jen. 

But...v.rrffch'\  One  line,  Ff. 

168.  you,  bot}t\  you  both  Qq.  you 


both.  Anon.* 
169.  ho09d\  M  Q^Q,Q,.  hmd  F, 

Exeunt...]  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 
Wbi^Glo.-t-,  Mob.  After  away;  line 
16^  Qq.  AftarAMv/Qip.ctect.(ExiU 

Enter...]  Dyce,  Coll.  W,  Sta. 
GI0.  +  ,  Mob.  Del.  Huds.  After  try  it, 
line  t6iS,  QqFT,  «t  cel. 

rending]  reading  on  a  BooTce  Ff. 
169,  170.  6>A,.../i^am/// )  One  line,  Ff, 
Rowe+,  Jen.  Cam. 


161.  Ioom]  TscHisCHWrRi  Foloidat  Iwd  foiUddeii  Us  dan^iter  to  bm  nqr 
nlcfoonne  with  Hamlet. 

162.  arras]  Nares:  The  tapestry  hangintTs  of  rooms,  so  called  from  the  town  of 
Arras,  where  the  principal  manufactory  of  such  sta£b  was.  There  was  often  avciy 
large  space  between  the  arras  and  the  walls. 

167.  wretch]  Dycb  ((rAw.):  Ateimof  endesment 

169.  board]  IIeed:  Accost,  address  him»  as  in  Hkoelftk  iVS^,  I,  ffi,  do. 

169.  presently]  Dyce  {Ghss.) :  Immedinlcly.   See  Horn.  6*  yu!.  IV,  i,  95. 

169.  Oh,  give  me  leave]  Cambriekie  Editors  :  Capcll  supposed  these  words  to 
be  addressed,  not  to  Hamlet,  but  to  the  King  and  Queen,  whose  Exeunt  he  placed 
after  these  words.  His  airangement  has  been  followed  by  aU  snbseqnent  editai^ 
till  we  ventnred,  in  the  Globe  edition  [ai^f"!^  ^7  Grant  Wlute.  Ed.]  to  rccar  to 
the  old  order.  These  words  arc  more  naturally  addressed  to  Hanlet  than  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  with  whom  Polonius  had  been  previously  conversinjj.  Dyce 
transferred  the  entrance  of  Hamlet  to  follow  the  Exeunt  of  the  King  and  Queen* 
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«crti.sc.u.]  HAMLET  14$ 

Ham.  Well,  God^-mercy.  W 

PoL  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  ExoeUent  wdl ;  3rou  are  a  fishmonger. 

Pol,  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man.  175 
Pol,  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  sir;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to 
be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand. 

171.  mift  C^-a-mereyl  Excellent        176.  lordf]  hrd,  Qq.  hrdt  Dyce, 

well  Q'76.    Wett^  Gti^  murty  Ttooh.  Su.  GIo.  + ,  Mob. 
Warb.  Johns.  177,  178.  Ay,  sir...thousanJ.]  Two 

173.  ExeeUent]^  Excellent ^  excellent  lines,  the  first  ending  ^(Vj,  Qq,  Jen. 


FT,  Rowe,  Cald.  Djrce  i,  Sta.  White.  178.  m«mi]  Om.  F^P^,  Rowe,  Ftope, 

yoi4  are]  /are  Ff,  Rowe,  Voft,  Han. 
White,  you're  Dyce  i,  Sta.  Huds.  ten\  tenne  Qt%Q^'    ^  f 

you...fishm0nger]  One  line,  Cap.  Rowe,  did.  Knt 


line  169.  As  in  Q^,  he  is  made  to  enter  earlier,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  in  sight  of 
the  audience,  though  so  intent  on  his  book  as  not  to  observe  the  presence  of  others. 

173.  flehmonger]  Whiter  (p.  153,  foot-note)  cites  a  passage  from  Jonson's 
Mufiu  mt  OcriOma*  {tdU  vU,  p.  377,  ed.  GiffiMd),  where  Venae,  who  is  represented 
as  ndcef  tire-woman,  says  that  she  was  <a  fishmonger's  daughter.'  <  Probably,  it 
was  tnpposed,'  adds  Whiter,  *  that  the  daughters  of  these  tradesmen,  who  dealt  in  so 
ttottiishing  a  species  of  food,  were  blessed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  conception.' 
Hence  he  infers  some  snch  allusion  by  Hamlet.  Gipford,  in  his  note  on  this  pas* 
•age  in  Jofiioa,saya!  *Thb  aUudes  to  (he  proUfie  nature  of  fidi.  The  jert,  whi^ 
ench  at  it  is,  is  not  unfreqnent  In  our  old  dramatists,  needi  no  further  illustration.' 
Maloke  :  Perhaps  a  joke  was  here  intended.  '  Fishmonger'  was  a  cant  term  for  a 
tuenchtr.  In  Bamabe  Rich's  Jriih  Hubbub  :  *  Senex  fornicator,  an  old  fishmonger.' 
CoLERioGB:  That  is,  you  are  tent  to  fish  ovt  this  secret  This  Is  Hamlet's  own  v 
meenii^  G.  M.  ZoKNUN  {SJL  Soc,  Aftrt,  ▼ol.  iii,  p.  157)  supposes  this  word  to 
have  been  used  In  a  figurative  sense,  perhaps  somewhat  as  we  should  now  apply  the 
word  ferret,  or  as  a  dealer  in  baits,  and  that  it  contains  an  intimation  that  Hamlet 
was  aware  of  Polonius's  being  engaged  in  some  underhand  policy,  *  and  that  he 
knew  Ophelia  was  to  play  her  part  in  it  is  evident  from  the  caution  which  follows 
respecting  her,  which  the  old  nan  loses  sight  of  in  his  joy  at  hearing  his  daughter 
alluded  to.'  Moberly:  Probably  the  meaning  maybe:  'You  deal  in  wares  that  ^ 
will  not  bear  the  sun;'  that  is,  th.at  Polonius  has  a  daughter,  and  that  all  women  are 
as  faithless  and  unchaste  as  his  mother,  so  that  the  least  trial  overthrows  them. 
TiECK  (AMMMit  Sehrifun,  iii,  262) :  When  this  word  is  spoken  the  sense  may  be 
made  so  obvious  that  one  can  hardly  miss  it?  *  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man- 
Imt-^oa  are  a  fleshmonger.'  You  are  a  pander,  not  so  honest  a  man  as  a  fislu 
monger.  Hamlet  casts  in  the  teeth  of  Polonius  that  he  made  opportunities  for  him 
and  his  daughter,  and  the  following  speech :  '  For  if  the  sun,'  &c.  is  only  a  continu* 
ation  of  die  tMprarieo  of  Handeft  ooolempt  Ibr  bodifSttiaer  and  daughter.  FRissBif 
{Brieft  Mer  IfamUit  1864,  p.  S87)  supposes  diat  this  rather  refers  to  Polonius's 
shaxe  in  providing  opportunities  for  Gaudius  and  the  Queen,  during  the  dd  kinflfa 
13  '  K 
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146  HAMLBT  [ACT  n,  8C.  B. 

Pol.   That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham,  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  l8o 
being  a  good  kissing  carrion^ — Have  you  a  daughter? 

180.  Ham.]  Ham.  [reads]  Stm.W]ute.  d  oet 

Pretending  to  read.  Huds.  181.  carrion, — ]  carrion.  Qq. 

\%\,  good  kiiswg  carrion\    QqFf,  Havc.,Ma%tgktcri\'^^u9Jut)iai^ 

Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Gald.  l6ie,  0>IL  FT,  Rowc'f ,  Jen. 

El.  Ileusbi.    Cod,kiising  carrion  Warb. 

Kfcdme.  Donwo  {Shake^eof^i  MuiUrt,  Ac.  1865,  p.  51)  refern  it  to  Pblonius's 
aid  In  promodiig  the  maniife  of  Oandiut  and  the  Queen.   See»  abo*  Gnra's 

extraordinary  proverb  in  his  ncKe  on  this  passage  in  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 

180.  Bun]  TsCHiscHWiTZ  (5/i,  Fonch.  i,  63)  finds  a  parallel  to  this  thought  in 
Giordano  Bruno  (vol.  ii,  246),  where  the  philosophy  is  taught  that, '  sol  et  homo 
fenanut  homlnem.'  iMGLUy  (SI.  HtrmmttUicSt  p.  1 59)  gives,  as  a  oariooa  illnstn^ 
Hon  ef  Haa^a  afadlCb  a  passage  from  St  Angnstiaei  Di  JSdt  «f  ^mM!^  f  10: 
Debent  igttar  intueri  qui  hoc  putant,  soils  huius  radios,  quern  certe  non  tanquam 
creaturam  Dei  laudant  sed  tanquam  Deum  adorant,  per  cloacarum  foetores  et  quae- 
comque  horribilia  osquequaque  diffundi  ^  in  his  oftrari  secundum  naturam  suantt 
aec  tamen  lode  aUqna  rontaminationfft  sordesceit^  cam  visibilia  lux  risibilibus  &ordi- 
bos  lit  natnim  eonianclior. 

181.  good  kissing  carrion]  WarbuktoK  :  This  strange  passage,  when  set  right, 
will  be  seen  to  contain  as  great  and  sublime  a  reflection  as  any  the  poet  puts  into  his 
hero's  mouth  throughout  the  whole  play.  We  will  first  give  the  true  reading,  which 
is  tUs:  ^tke  &m  kned  maggoii  im»  dead  dog^  Being  a  God,  kissing  emrtim  . 
iU  to  the  senses  we  may  observe  that  die  UlatiTe  partide  [for]  shows  the  qwaker  to 
be  reasoning  from  something  he  had  said  before ;  what  that  was  we  learn  in  these 
words,  to  be  honest,  as  this  -world  goes,  is  to  be  one  picked  out  of  ten  thousand.  Having 
said  this,  the  chain  of  ideas  led  him  to  reflect  upon  the  argument  which  libertines 
bring  against  fto^dence  fiom  die  dranutaaoe  of  abomidhig  tmL  In  the  next 
speedi,  therefore,  he  endeavois  to  answer  that  oljection,  and  Tindicato  Fnnridenoe^ 
even  on  a  supposition  of  the  fact,  that  almost  all  men  were  wicked.  His  argument 
in  the  two  lines  in  question  is  to  this  purpose :  But  why  need  we  wonder  at  tki$ 
abounding  of  evil  f  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  wkickt  tkough  a 
Gtdty€tsJiidtUi^Usk*at4mdii^bteiia  9i^€Mrim-*,  Here  be  stops  dioct,  lest 
tatkli^  too  consequentially  the  hearer  should  sn^ct  hb  madness  to  be  feigned,  and 
•0  tuns  him  off  irom  the  subject  by  enquiring  of  his  daughter.  But  the  inference 
which  he  intended  to  make  was  a  very  noble  one,  and  to  this  purpose.  If  this  (says 
he)  be  the  case  that  the  eflect  follows  the  thing  operated  upon  [carrion'^,  and  not 
the  tiling  operating  [a  Godit  why  need  we  wonder  that  die  snpceme  cause  of  all 
driagi  diflhslag  its  Ucssfaigs  on  maaldnd,  who  Is,  as  it  were,  a  dead  carrion,  dead  in 
original  dn,  man,  instead  of  a  proper  return  of  duty,  should  breed  only  corruption 
and  vice??  This  is  the  argument  at  length,  and  is  as  noble  a  one  in  behalf  of 
Providence  as  could  come  from  the  schools  of  divinity.  But  this  wonderful  man 
bad  an  art  not  only  of  acqnalntliig  the  andience  with  what  his  actors  sayt  but  with 
what  Ihqr  ikink.  The  sentiment,  too,  la  altogether  in  character,  for  Hamlet  to  per* 
petually  moralizing,  and  his  circumstances  make  this  rcncction  very  natural.  The 
tame  tkotgkt,  something  diversified,  as  on  a  diiferent  occasion,  Sh.  uses  a^in  la 
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Meas.  for  Afeas.  II,  ii,  163-168,  which  will  serve  to  confirm  these  observations. 
And  the  same  kind  of  expression  is  in  Cymb.  Ill,  iv,  164, '  Common-kissing  Titan.' 
Joomsom:  TUt  b  aiidliltt  emendation,  wMcft  abnost sets  die  eritie 00  n levd  widi 
the  aatlior.  IfAIOMBt  Hamlet  has  just  remarked  that  honcstjr  is  veiy  rare  in  (he 
world.  To  this  Polonius  assents.  The  prince  then  adds,  that  since  there  is  so  little 
virtue  in  the  world,  since  corruption  alxjunds  everywhere,  and  matji^ols  are  bred  by 
the  sun,  even  in  a  dead  dog,  Poionius  ought  to  take  care  to  prevent  his  daughter 
ftom  walldng  in  die  sm,  lest  she  should  prove  a  brwtdir  of  sinners ;  for,  though  em 
etpHon  in  general  be  n  blessing,  yet  as  Ophdia  (whom  Hamlet  supposes  to  be  as 
frail  as  the  rest  of  the  world)  might  chance  to  conceive,  it  mic;ht  be  a  calamity.  The 
niaggots  breeding  in  a  dead  dog  seem  to  have  been  mentioned  merely  to  introduce 
the  word  conception^  on  which  word,  as  Steevens  has  observed,  Sh.  has  played  in 
JRmg  Liars  and  probably  a  similar  qoibUe  was  intended  here.  The  word,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  wed  in  its  ordinaty  sense,  for  fnptmuf^  without  any  double 
meaning.  The  slight  connection  between  this  and  the  preceding  passage  and  Ham^ 
let's  abrupt  question,  •  Have  you  a  daughter  ?'  were  manifestly  intended  more  strongly 
to  impress  Polonius  with  the  belief  of  the  prince's  madness.  Perhaps  this  passage 
ought  nUber  to  be  regulated  thus :  *  being  a  god-kissing  carrion^  ut.m.  canion  Aat 
kisses  the  sun.  The  partidple  ieb^^  natonlly  refers  to  the  last  antecedent 
Had  Sh.  intended  that  it  should  be  referred  to  sun,  he  would  probably  have  written, 
•  he  being  a  god,'  &c.  We  have  many  similar  compound  epithets  in  these  plays. 
Thus,  in  Lear,  II,  i,  9,  Curan  speaks  of  '  ear-kissing  arguments.'  Again,  more  ap- 
poeitdj,  in  the  play  before  ns,  HI,  It,  59,  *heaven-let»ing.'  Agun,  in  J?.  ^  Z* 
1370^  ■dond-kising.'  However,  the  faiManoe  quoted  iirom  Cymi.  hf  Waiburton 
seems  in  favor  of  the  regulation  that  has  been  hitherto  made ;  for  here  we  find  the 
poet  considered  the  sun  as  kissing  the  carrion,  not  the  carrion  as  kissing  the  sun. 
So,  also,  in  l  Hen.  IV:  II,  iv,  113,*  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
Imtler  ?*  The  following  lines,  also.  In  the  historical  play  of  King  Edward  III,  1 596, 
which  Sh.  had  certainly  seen,  are,  it  mast  be  adcBOwledged,  advene  to  the  regida- 
tion  I  have  suggested :  'The  freshest  summer's  day  doth  soonest  taint  The  loathed 
carrion,  that  it  seems  to  kiss.*  Whiter,  whose  opinions  deserve  respect,  fails  to 
make  a  clear  explanation  of  the  text  of  QqFf,  which  he  upholds.  He  says  (p.  149) 
diaft  Sh.  cooaidefs  die  'blessed  breeding  sun'  as  the  (r«M/ principle  in  die  fecundity 
of  die  earth,  and  that  in  the  present  passage  the  train  of  thought  in  Hamlet* s  mind 
is  somewhat  thus :  There  is  so  little  honesty  left  in  the  world,  the  world  has  become 
so  degenerate,  that  even  what  is  bad  becomes  worse  by  contact  with  what  is  good. 
The  Sun  itself,  though  a  Good,  and  in  general  the  source  of  what  is  excellent,  be 
cames  the  origin  of  eorrupUmf  we  find  this  Goodf  by  contact  with  carrion,  breeding 
maggots.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  Ophelia  herself  become  tainted,  and  become  a 
hreeder  of  sinners?  Let  her  not  walk  in  the  sun, — keep  her  removed  from  all  possi- 
bility of  contamination, — even  from  communication  with  those  natures  which  in  gen- 
eral appear  possessed  oigood  and  virtuous  principles.  Dread  the  consequences  of  ex* 
posing  her  to  the  temptation  of  die  wortd.  Couridgi:  These  puirposdy  obscure  lines^ 
I  rather  think,  refer  to  some  thought  in  Hamlet's  mind,  contrasting  the  lovely  daughter 
with  such  a  tedious  old  fool,  her  father,  as  he,  Hamlet,  represents  Polonius  to  himself  t 
•Why,  fool  as  he  is,  he  is  some  d^ees  in  rank  above  a  dead  dog's  carcass;  and  if 
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tlic  sun,  bcinp  a  pod  that  kisses  carrion,  can  raise  life  out  of  a  dead  dog,  why  may 
not  good  '^jrtune,  that  favors  fools,  have  raised  a  lovely  girl  our  of  this  dead-alive 
eld  £001?*  Tbe  tiiliseqiient  passage,  line  384,  b  oonfinnatory  of  my  view  of  fliew 
fines.  Caloecott:  As  it  would  be  too  forced  a  sense  to  say  that  Sh.  cdb  the  mm 
•a  good  kissing  carrion,'  wc  have  nothint^  better  to  offer  than  that  this  passajje  may 
mean  that  the  dead  dog  is  good  for  the  sun,  the  breeder  of  Tr:rif:;';ot';,  to  kiss  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  putrefaction,  and  so  conceiving  or  generating  anything  carrion- 
like,  anything  apt  quickly  to  contract  taint  in  the  ««nthlne;  good  at  catduQg  or 
drawing  the  rays  or  kisses  of  •oommon  kissing  Titan.'  MitpoU)  {Cmt.  M^ga, 
1845)*  Read  •  csrri'^n-kissing  god,*  formed  like  hfazen- kissing,  efffuJ-lissrnj^,  S:c 
Knight  :  The  carrion  is  good  at  ki^iint^,  ready  to  return  the  kiss  of  tbe  sun, — '  com- 
non  kissing  Titan,' — and  in  the  bitlernesc  of  his  satire  Hamlet  associates  the  idea 
with  the  davf^er  of  Poloniiis.  Gouimt  *  Good'  could  liardty  have  been  a  mil* 
print  for  God,  as  in  the  latter  case  it  would  most  likely  have  been  written  with  a  cap* 
itr.l  letter.  Delius  (ed.  i) :  Hamlet  calls  the  dog,  in  which  the  sun  breeds  maggots, 
a  good,  kissing  carrion,  alludin;^  to  the  confuling,  fawning  manner  of  the  dog  towards 
his  master.  If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  the  dead  dog,  which,  when  alive,  was  so 
frasttog,  what,  tayt  Hamlet  in  his  hitteraest  and  to  iBaojr  Poloniu^what  conld  not 
the  sun  breed  in  the  delicate  Ophelia?  who,  therefore,  ong^  not  to  expose  hendf  to 
it.  [This  is  omitted  in  the  ed.  cf  1871.  Ed,]  Dvce:  I  give  Warburton's  emen- 
dation, which,  if  overpraised  by  Johnson,  at  least  has  the  merit  of  conveying  some- 
thing like  a  meaning.  That  not  even  a  tolerable  sense  can  be  tortured  out  of  the 
original  reading  we  have  proof  positive  in  the  vatioot  exptanrntimt  of  it  hjr  Itt  ad- 
vocates. Collier  (ed.  2) :  The  (MS)  evidently  gave  up  the  passage  as  inexplicable, 
and  put  his  pen  through  the  lines  TS0-185.  TkfAClXN  (p.  246) :  Hamlet,  in  his  affec- 
tation of  craziness,  proceeds  to  hint  that  the  consequences  of  exposing  a  young  lady 
to  the  temptations  of  persons  in  high  rank,  or  of  waim  Uood,  may  be  dangerous,  and 
couples  the  «mtrt  assertion  that  the  ton  can  braed  aaggolt  with  a  reference  to  Vdty 
nius's  daughter.  Let  her  not  put  herself  in  the  peculiar  danger  to  which  I  aUndeit 
and  to  which  her  father's  performing  the  part  of  a  fishmonger  [i.  e.  a  purveyor  of 
loose  fish]  may  lead.  The  sun  is  a  good-kissing  carrion, — {caropte — it  is  a  word 
whidi  occurs  elsewhere  in  Sh.  Quickly,  in  the  Merry  Wives,  is  called  a  carrion, 
fte.)«— a  baggage  food  of  kissing.  In  Mm,  /F,  Prince  Hal  compares  the  ran  to  n 
fair  hot  wench  in  flame-colored  taffeta ;  and  if  the  snn  can  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 
dng,  who  knows  what  may  happen  elsewhere?  White:  The  correction,  which  is 
almost  of  the  obvious  sort,  was  made  by  Warburton,  who  improved  the  occasion  in 
a  small  sermon.  This  speech  of  Hamlet's  has  an  intimate  connection  in  thought 
and  in  expression  with  his  next}  the  thought  bring  one  whidi  his  madness,  real  or 
tllfectedf  Mgr  «wuse.  but  upon  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell,  much  less  to  expa- 
tiate. Staunton  :  We  ndnpt  the  now  almost  universally  accepted  correction  of  War- 
burton.  At  the  same  time  we  dissent,  toto  calo,  from  the  reasoning  by  which  he  and 
Other  commentators  have  sought  to  connect  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  with 
what  Hamlet  had  previously  said.  The  dreumstance  of  the  pfince  coming  in  read- 
ing,  that  he  evinces  the  Utmost  intolerance  of  the  old  courtier's  interruptions,  and 
rcioices  in  his  departure,  serve,  in  our  opinion,  to  show  that  Sh.  intended  the  actor 
should  manifest  his  wish  to  be  alone,  after  the  lines  177,  178,  in  tbe  mofct  unmis- 
takable manner,  by  wallung  away  and  appearing  to  resume  his  study;  that  theSt 
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finding  Polonius  still  watching  him,  he  should  turn  sharply  round  with  the  abrupt 
qaestUm,  <  H ave  yov  *  daughter  7*  It  is  this  view  of  the  stage  basiaeas  whidi 
pronptcd  us  10  print  the  passage  above  [line  180.  For . . .  carrion]  as  something 
read,  or  affected  to  be  read,  by  Hamlet, — an  innovation — if  it  be  one  (for  we  are 
ignorant  whether  it  has  been  suggested  previously) — that  will  the  more  readily  be 
pardoned,  since  the  passage,  as  usually  exhibited,  has  hitherto  defied  solution. 
Heussi  :  *  Kissing'  is  used  in  a  passive  tense;  %  contrast  is  drawn  between  carrion 
and  bad  men*  The  former  is  praised,  because  the  dead  dog  is  a  carrion  that  fulfils 
all  requirement  of  carrion,  whereas  men  are  inferior  to  that  which  they  should  be, 
TsCHiSCHWiTZ :  The  meaning  is  clear.  If  the  sun,  a  good  being,  condescends  so  far  as  y 
to  Iciss,  &c.  [lie  therefore  transposes  the  words  in  the  text, '  being  a  good,'  and  reads  a 
gotdUing.  Ed.]  Hudcon:  {r^/is  probably  right.  A  great  deal  of  ink  bas  been  spent 
in  trying  to  explain  the  passage;  but  the  true  explanation  is,  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
be  understood.  Hamlet  is  merely  bmtcrin:^  and  tantalizing  the  old  man.  MoBERLY: 
Warburton's  explanation  is  excellent.  Ciarkndon  :  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  Warburton's  emendation.  Corson  :  The  defect  in  this  passage  is  due 
to  one  tbing,  and  one  thing  only,  and  that  is,  to  tiie  understanding  of  'Idsdng'  as 
the  present  active  patttciple,  and  not  as  the  verbal  noun.  In  the  following  passage! 
tbo  present  active  participle  is  used  :  •  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,'  Alacb.  V,  v,  24; 
'I^k,  here  comes  a  walking  fire,'  Ltar^  III,  iv,  no;  'the  dancing  banners  of  the 
French,'  King  John,  II,  i,  308;  *my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate  This  feast,'  Rich. 
JI:  I,  iU,  9f ;  'laboring  art  can  never  ransom  nature,'  Alt$  WM,  II,  I,  It6;  'more 
busy  than  the  laboring  spider,'  3  Hen.  VI:  III,  i,  339;  « And  let  the  laboring  bark 
climb  hills  of  seas,'  Olh.  II,  i,  184;  *  thy  parting  soul,'  I  Hen.  VI:  II,  v,  115;  'parting 
guest,'  Tro.  6*  Cres,  III,  iii,  i66j  'a  falling  fabric,'  Cor.  Ill,  i,  247;  •  this  breathing 
world,'  RUk,  lilt  Ii  i,  31 ;  '  O  blessed  breeding  sun,'  Tim.  ofAth.  IV,  iii,  i.  But 
in  the  following  passages  the  same  words  aie  verbal  noons  used  adjeetivelyt  *% 
palmer's  walking-staff,'  Rich.  II:  III,  iii,  151 ;  'you  and  I  are  p-ist  our  dancing 
da)'$,'  Rom.  6*  Jut.  I,  v,  29 ;  •  you  ought  not  walk  Upon  a  laboring  day,'  Jul.  Cut. 
1, 1,4;  'Give  him  that  parting  ki&s,'  Cymb.  I,  iii,  34;  'what  store  of  parting  tears 
were  shed?'  XUk.  II:  I,  iv,  5;  *dM'&lIing  sickness,'  Jul.  Cas.  I,  ii,  252;  'scarce 
0  breathing  while,'  JtUl,  III:  I,  iii,  60;  <  it  is  the  hceathiog  time  of  day  with  me/ 
JVam.  V,  ii,  165.  And  now  we  are  all  ready  for  •  kissing.*  In  the  following  passages 
it  U  the  participle:  *  A  kissing  traitor,'  Lm-e's  L.  L.  V,  ii,  592;  Cymb.  HI,  iv,  164; 
*  O,  how  ripe  in  show  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow,'  Mi  J.  N.  /?. 
Ill,  ii,  140.  'Kissing,'  in  the  last  passage,  might  be  taken  for  tbe  verbal  noun, 
neanhig,  for  kissing,  or,  to  be  kissed;  bat  it  must  here  be  understood  as  the  parti* 
ciple.  Demetrius  speaks  of  the  lips  of  Hdena  as  two  ripe  cherries  that  kiss,  or 
lightly  touch  each  other.  But  to  say  of  a  pair  of  beautiful  lips,  that  they  are  good 
kissing  lips,  would  convey  quite  a  different  meaning, — a  meaning,  however,  which 
nobody  would  mistake;  *  kissing,'  in  sudi  expreasioo,  is  the  verbal  noun  used  adjec- 
lively,  and  equivalent  to  *  for  kissing.'  And  so  the  trard  is  usedln  tiw  present  pas- 
sage in  Hamlet.  That  is,  a  dead  dog  being,  not  a  carrion  good  at  kissing  (which 
would  be  the  sense  of  the  word  as  a  present  active  participle),  but  a  carrion  good  for 
kissing,  or,  to  be  ki!>sed,  by  the  sun,  that  thus  breeds  a  plentiful  crop  of  maggots 
therein,  ^e  agency  of  'breed'  being  implied  in  *kissing.'  In  reading  this  speech, 
the  emphasis  should  be  upon  'kissing,'  and  not  upon  'cartion,'  the  idea  of  wbidi 
13* 
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Pol,   I  liave,  my  lord 

Hmn,  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun;  conoeptiofi  is  a 
blessing ;  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceive:— Friend, 
look  to 't 

Pd,  How  say  you  by  that?  \Aadi\  Still  harping  on 
my  daughter ;  yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first;  he  said  I  was  a 
fishmonger ;  he  is  fer  gone,  far  gone ;  and  truly  in  my  youth 
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184.  but  not  Qs'\  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Cap. 
Steev.  '85,  Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  Dyce,  Sta. 
White,  Claike,  DeL  Glo.  Mob.  hut  as 
Qq,  Mai.  et  0^ 

conceive : — 3  Coll.  Dyce,  Sta. 
mite,  conceauet  Qq.  conceive.  Ft, 
Homt+t  Jen.  CUk  Mob.  tvm^ht: 
Cap.  Stcev.  '85.  ccncci-  e, —  Mai.  StCOV* 
Var.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  Cam.  Qa. 

186-190.  How...lord'^  Verse,  ending 

iyuiii.t.iiivMa  au|icTy  J  en. 


186-  190.  How... again. '\  'Aside'  by 
Cap.  Bos.  CoU.  £1.  Sta.  White,  Glo.<t>, 
Dyceii. 

Stia...agaim,'^  TkA  vwHwd  m 

*  Aside '  by  Jen. 

187,  188.  he  sau/...Ae}  a /aid...a  Qq. 

187-  i9a  /«r  jlr.*u|p«£v.]  'AiidQ*  Ijy 

Pope+. 

188.  y&r  gone,  far  gone,"]  farre  goiu 
Qq»  Fope+i  Jen.  dm.  da. 


lot  word  is  anticii>atcd  in  <  dead  dog;'  in  other  words, '  kissing  carrion '  should  be 
leid  as  a  compound  nom,  wbicb,  in  Cut,  it  is,  tbe  ibtn  of  loond  falUng  on  die 
member  of  the  compound  wbich  bears  the  burden  of  the  meaning.  The  two  words 

night,  indeed,  be  hyphened,  like  '  Kissing-comfits,'  in  Merry  lViz'es,'W,  v,  19.  TTie 
life-awakening  power  of  the  sun  is  expressed  in  the  following  passages,  which  com- 
mentators have  not  quoted,  I  believe,  in  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Hamlet:  '  By 
the  fire  That  qnidteni  Nilns*  dune,*  Ani,  A*  CKw.  I,  Hi,  €91  '  Yonr  aetpent  of  l^ypt 
is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of  the  sun :  so  is  your  crocodile,'  II,  vii, 
26.  [This  note  is  so  cxh.iu'Jtive  nnd  so  conclusive  that,  although  the  interprctstion 
which  it  offers  has  been  anticipated  by  Caldecott,  I  have  nevertheless  given  it  almost 
at  full  length.  £d.] 

183.  Mm]  Pmi  {Arekhff,  n»  SpnuMem,  iroL  irt,  1849,  p,  94) :  This  phme  nnat 
not  be  taken  too  literally)  it  means  merely  in  sotem  ttpiUvtrtm  frmUn%  mingle 

with  the  world,  without  any  special  reference  to  the  sun-go(1. 

183.  conception]  Steevens:  There  is  a  quibble  here,  similar  to  that  in  Zz-ar, 
I,  i,  12,  between  'conception,'  understandings  and  *  conceive,'  to  be  pregnant, 
Mobhily:  Undenlanding  is  n  fcleming}  hot  if  yon  leave  yovr  danghler  vme> 
•trained,  ahe  will  understand  what  70a  would  not  like.  Corson  :  He  says  what 
he  does  to  make  the  old  man  uneasy,  meaning  that  though  conception  is  a  bless- 
ing in  the  legitimate  way,  it  wouldn't  be  as  his  daughter  might  conceive,— ont  of 
wedlock. 

t86.  %y  that]  For  faiitanoet  of  «hy,*  meaning  *  about,*  •  wncenAag,*  see  Abbott* 
St45* 

186-190,  Still . . .  again]  Magixn  (p.  244) :  Is  not  this  dialogue  in  blank  verse? 
This  speech  of  Polonius's  certainly  is.  [Maginn  then  divides  the  lines  at  •  on,* 
*  first,' '  is,'  reading  the  next  two  lines, '  Far  gone,  far  gone;  and  truly  in  my  youth 
I  inffisred  much  estremiiy  for  lore.*] 
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ACT  n.  sail]  HAMLET  X51 

I  suffered  much  extremity  for  lovc;  very  near  this,  I'll 
speak  to  him  again.—- What  do  you  read,  my  lord?  190 

Ham.   Words,  words,  words. 

Pol.   What  is  the  matter,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Between  who? 

Pol,   I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord 
Ham.  Slanders,  sir ;  for  the  satirical  rog^e  says  here  that  195 
old  men  have  grey  beards,  that  their  feces  are  wrinkled, 
their  eyes  purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum,  and 
that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most 
weak  hams ;  all  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and 
potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  200 
set  down ;  for  you  yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like 
a  crab  you  could  go  backward. 

190,  192.  Iord?'\  Lord.  Qq.  lock  F^F^. 

193.  v)hof^  who.  Qq.   xohomfYjP^  198.  mos^  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt 

F^,  Rowe+,  CoU.  White.  aoi.  you  yourself]  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt. 

194.  tkmtym  read]  you  meam  Coll.  Dyce.  St»  White,  Hud*,  /m jMwr 
you  mean  F^F^,  Cald.  ycm  read  Rowe.  ffl/e  Ff  {/elf  FjF^).    yomr  felft  Qq. 

195.  rogue]  Jlave  Ff,  Rowe -f,  Cald.  yourself  Pope  et  cet. 

Knt,  Dyce  i,  Det  skmUi^M}  flMttgrcw  old  Qq, 

197.  and plum-tt  (e\  plum-tree  Q;  Cap.  Jen.  Cam.  Aall  be  as  old  Rowe+, 
Q  Q^.  or  FUm^Tru  RowCb  Knt.  Stcev.  Cald.  shall  be  but  as  old  Han. 
Vniite.  skaUgrowasoldilaL  should  grow  ^U, 

198.  laei]  taeke  Qq.    loeke  F,F,. 

189.  extremity]  Moberly:  It  w<y  have  been  so;  but  one  rather  suspects  that 
Polonius's  love-reminiscences  are  like  those  of  Touchstone  in  As  You  Liks  It, 

192.  matter]  OjiitENDON:  See  line  95.  Hamlet  purposely  nbaadentftDdt  ditf 
word  to  mean  'cause  of  dispute,'  as  in  Tiwlfth  Nii-^kt,  III,  iv,  172. 

193.  who]  For  instances  of  neglect  in  the  inflection  of  whot  see  Maeb,  III,  iv^ 
42;  and  Abbott,  %  274. 

195.  wtirieid  fogue]  WAUOiTONt  He nfers  to  JvvomI, StL  x,  tSS.  FAtims 
There  was  a  translation  of  this  satire  \rj  Sir  John  Beaumont,  elder  brother  of  the 
famous  Francis;  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  printed  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
Clarendon  :  It  is  at  least  as  probable,  without  attributing  to  Sh.  any  unusual  amount 
of  originality,  that  he  invented  this  speech  for  himself. 

Ml.  iBryamBcilf]  UotBRiTt  Tbenafnnl  retMmwoddlia.'fe been,* For tonie 
time  I  than  be  as  old  as  you  are  mow*  (and,  therefore,  I  take  such  sayings  as  prolep. 
tically  personal).  But  Hamlet  turns  it  to  the  opposite.  CoRSON :  It  is  not  likely 
that  Sb.  meant  that  Hamlet  should  talk  nonsense  here,  but  rather  that  he  should 
express  himself  in  e  W17  to  posile  the  old  aaaa.  It  would  leem  that  'old'  is  used,, 
■ot  opposed  lo*joong^*  bat  IB  denotiaf  age  iagoien].  So  diak  Uie  eqpraaion 
ilB^  veans, '  yon  yoonelf,  sir,  dioold  ht  young  as  I  am,  if,'  &c 

IM.  ttbould]  CuuiiMDOHt  Foe  wmlit  at  in  111*  ii,  agi.  See  A]iB0Tr,$3aflk 
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152 


HAMLET 


[act  II,  sc.  iL 


Pel.    {Aside^    Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is 
method  in't— Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  Ion]  ? 

Ham.    Into  my  grave?  205 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air. — \Asidc\  How  pregnant 
sometimes  his  replies  are  1  a  happiness  that  often  madness 
hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosiperously 
be  delivered  oC  I  will  leave  him,  and  suddenly  contrive 
the  means  of  meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter. — My  210 
l^nourable  lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham>  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that  I 
will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my  life,  except  my 
life,  except  my  life. 

aoj.  [Aside]  First  marked  by  Johns. 

203,204.  7"/*ff«^i*.../ord'/']  Prose,  Qq. 
Three  lines,  ending  madtuffe...'walkt.,, 
krdft  FT.  Two  lines,  Um  liftt  aiding 
ikV  Rowe+,  Jen. 

203.  I  here  w]  tker/s  Rowe+,  MaL 
Steev.  Cald.  Sing.  Ktly,  Huds. 

904.  Iw*/)    ir  Steer.  Odd.  Kat 

805.  grave  r\gnnt*<^f\^tbittt!b79ivdK 
Johns.  GI0.+. 

ao6«2ii.  IiuUed...ym.'\  Fh>se,  Qq. 
Eleven  irregolar  lino,  ending  ayrt^»» 
aref...happineJJ'e...on,...ttot...of...kimt... 

Mine,  Rowe+ Jen. 

90&  Pol.]  Pol.  [Aside]  White. 

/Aa/      /haf'j  Qq,  Jen. Cam.  Cla. 

<^  tAe}  otic  Ff  (<>•  M'  F.)  of  tJU 
Qq»  Cq>.  Jen.  Gun.  Oil 

[Aiide]  MnkedfintbrOip. 


307.  madmml  mtidHm  9f:<n 
Jen. 

20S.  reason  and  sanHy]  Rta/on  and 
Sutitie  F,.  rea/m  md  /a$u2t/y  Qq. 
Sani/y  and  reason  Pope  + . 

208,  209.  so  prosperously  be']  so  hap* 
pily  be  Q'76.  be  So prospWously  Pope-f. 

909  iwiff]  ru¥o}t'¥, 

209, 210.  and  suddenly  ...kitH\  OlB.Q)i 

209.  suddenly"]  fodainelyY ^ ^. 

210,  211.  My...kumbly'\  My  lord,  I 

211.  most  humbiylkum^Tbli, 
tiz,  sir\  Om.  Qq. 

tij.  wUl]  Qq. 

ai3«at4.  escept  my  life]  Three  times^ 
Qq.  except  my  life,  my  life.  Ff,  Rowe, 
Knt.  except  my  life.  Pope  +  .  except 
my  life,  except  my  life,  my  life  ^U. 
[Aiidej  exe^i^fu  White,  Hodt. 


305.  grave]  Co&soN;  Hamlet's  replies  to  those  persons  whom  he  dislikes  or 
despises,  the  King,  BdIoi^  and  dM»  e(Ntttiei«,are  diancterlsed  bgr  Aeir  lilcndneH. 

m6.  pfefBmt]  Smmisi  Ree^, dextc^af, ipt  Naub:  Incenioai. fiiU  ef 
art  or  intdligence.  Caldecott  t  Big  with  neening.  *  Qidck  and  pitgnaaft  taped* 

tics,' — Puttcnham's  Arte  of  Poesie,  p.  154, 

213.  withal]  For  instances  of  the  emphatic  form  of  triih  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
aeeAnorr.S  196. 

913.  caccpl  nay  SIfi»3  Coubdgbs  HibfepelidflttitiONaBMaaaMaiadniniiile. 

COIXIER  (ed.  2) :  Perhaps  these  repetitions  sometimeb  originated  merely  with  the 
actors.  Staunton  :  To  us  it  is  evident  that  here,  as  in  other  places,  the  iteration, 
—a  well-known  symptom  of  intellectual  derangement, — is  purposely  adopted  by 
Hamkt  to  enoovnge  the  belief  of  hia  insanity.  He  never  indniigei  in  QlecadBOO* 
Aole  nnleM  widi  dwee  whom  he  distraMa.  "CLAaKK:  Not  only  ii  thb  iteration  a 
part  of  Haadet^a  fdgncd  innnitjr,bvt  it  ii  prafoaad^  pathetic,  aa  convejiag  iSbA  i» 
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4cr  II.  sc.  iL]  HAMLET  1 53 

Pol.  Fare  you  wdl,  my  lord.  31^ 
Ham,  These  tedious  old  fools! 


Enter  Rosenchamtz  and  Guildemstzuc. 

PoL  You  go  to  seek  the  Lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is. 

Ros,  ITffMomus}  God  save  you.  sir  I      [Exit  PcUnhts. 

Gmi,  My  honoured  lord ! 

Has,   My  most  dear  lordl  220 

Nam.  My  excellent  good  friends  1  How  dost  thou»Guild- 
enstem  ? — Ah,  Rosencrantz  ?  Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both  ? 

Has,  As  the  indilTerent  children  of  the  earth. 

Gm/,  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy ; 
On  Fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  vexy  button.  225 

ffam.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Jias,  Neither,  my  lord. 


216.  Enter...]  As  in  Cap.  Enter 
Gsylderilerne.and  Rofencraus.  Qq  (aftec 
liae  314).  ^ter  Rofincnm  and  Gail- 
denfleme.  F,.  Enter  RoAncros  and 
Cuildenftar.  F.F^F^  (GuildenOare.  FJ, 
A;ter  line  217,  Ff,  Rowe-f,  Jen. 

2t7.  /A#  Lord]  my  Ltifd  Ff,  Roire. 

ai&  Scene  vi.  Pope +,  Jen. 
£To  Poloniusj  Mai. 
[Exit  Polonitts.]  dp.  Exit. 
FDpe4.  Jen.  (after  line  217).  Ora.  Q  iFf. 

My\  Mine  Ff.  Rowe  +  ,  Knt, 
Coll.  Dyce  i,  El.  Sta.  White,  Del. 

321,  asz.  My,.MU!\  Verse,  finC  line 
cadiiig  GinUemterMt  Qib  Bope-^,  Jen. 


aai.  excfllenl"]  extent QJ^y  exelenfQ^. 
AA}  Q'76.    A  Qq.    OA  Ff. 
Rowe^« 

jw]  Jf0m  Qq,  Cap.  Cam.  Cla. 

224.  225.  Happy. ..button^  Arranged 
as  by  Han.  Two  lines,  the  first  ending 
lap,  Qq.    Prose,  Ff,  Rowe+,  SCa. 

ovit4u^pys  On  Fortunes  cap 
we\  Han.  C'er-happy :  on  Fortunis 
Capt  toe  Ff,  Rowc  +  .  euer  happy  on 
Fortunes  lap^  9Ve  Qq  {eap  Q'76). 

225.  On}  CyAnon,* 

226.  jo/es]  Soales  F,F,Fj.    SoaU  F,. 
sAoe/}SAoo/F,.  Siooe/FJF^ 

Rowe.  Jktoe,  Qiy  skooetf  CoU. 
(MS). 


pression  of  utter  life-weariness  wbich  besets  Hamlet  throughout.  Miles  (p.  31): 
This  triple  wail  arrests  our  sympathy  just  as  it  is  about  to  side  with  Polonius,  by 
remioding  us  of  the  insignificance  of  the  pdn  Kamlet  inflicts  when  weighed  against 
the  torture  he  endures. 

216.  Macinn:  Would  it  not  be  better,  'Thou  tedious  old  fool!'— it  is  pl^ 
that  Hamlet  is  thinking  only  of  the  troublesome  old  man  who  has  been  pestering 
huu. 

317.  tbenbe  is]  Miles  (p.  31):  The  Premier's  advance  of  Rosencrantz  and 
CoUdenstern  to  cover  his  own  retreat  is  exceedingly  hmnoroos.  This  speedi  is 
ncoented  just  as  If  he  had  said»  *  You  go  to  seek  the  devil ;  /Aere  he  is  P  [Exit. 

333.  ye]  CoRSOM  X  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  playfidncss  in  'ye,'  which  is  not 
in  you  of  Qq. 

Si^  ijodifferent]  CatEU.  (i,  131}  x  Middling.  ST4tn<T0N:  Medium,  STeiage. 
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HAMLET 


[act  u.  sc.  B. 


Ham.  Then  you  live  about  ker  waist,  or  in  the  middle 
of  her  iavours? 

CuU.  'Faith,  her  privates  we.  330 
Ham,  In  the  secret  parts  of  Fortune?  Oh^  most  true; 

she  is  a  strumpet  What's  the  news  ? 
Ros,  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown  honest 
Ham.  Then  is  Doomsday  near;  but  your  news  is  not 

true.   Let  me  question  more  in  particular;  what  have  you,  235 

my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  Fortune,  that 

sends  you  to  prison  hither? 
GuU.    Prison,  my  lord  ? 
Ham,    Denmark's  a  prison. 

Ros,   Then  is  the  world  one.  24D 
Ham^  A  goodly  one;  in  which  there  are  many  confines, 
wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being  one  o'  the  worst 
Ros.   We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.   Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is  nothing 
either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so ;  to  me  it  is  a  245 
prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one;  'tis  too 
narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell,  and 
count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I  250 

have  bad  dreams. 


228.  waist}  Johas.  wa/l  Qq.  tva/lt 

229.  favours  /]  Pope,  fauoru 
favottr  ?  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  White. 

230.  her}  in  her  Pope  ii+. 

83a.  Whatt  llr]  H,  Row^  Odd. 
Knt,  D)  ce,  SUu  Wbite^  G10.-I-.  WIM 
Qq*  et  cet. 

newzt}  newest  QqF,.  ntwts. 
news.  F^. 

233.  that\  Om.  Qq. 

234.  but}  Jure  Q'76. 


235-263.  Let mt..MtUnded.'\'Bl.  Om. 
Qq. 

23S.  lordr}  Ff,  Rowe^  Jen.  Knt. 
lord  J  Pope,  et  cet. 

242.  the}  Dyce.  <?'  th'  Ff.  of  the 
Cup.  Stcev.  Var.  Cald.  Knt,  CoO.  Sag, 
El.  Sta.  Klly,  Del. 

244,  245.  lVhy..jo;}  Two  lines  of 
verse,  the  first  ending  Mttkingf  Walker 
{CHL  i,  19). 

351.  Aa^JMMat 


229.  favours]  White:  Considering  the  context,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
/  of  the  Qq  is  a  mere  superfluity.  *  Favour  '  has  here  two  senses,  one  of  which  is 
person,  figure,  to  express  which  it  wai  used  in  the  singular,  never  in  the  plund. 

841.  coaflnet]  CuuiBMSONt  Flacci  of  coofinaneiit.  See  I.  ^  15$.  T%e  void 
generally  means  boundaries,  iimits. 

251.  bad]  Nowhere,  I  believe,  is  there  any  allusion  to  Mnlone's  reading:  had. 
There  is  none  in  his  First,  or  Second  Appendix,  nor  in  the  Varionim  of  xS2l.  It  erea 
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ACT  II.  SC  iL] 


HAMLET 


GwU,  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambitioii ;  for  the  veiy 
substance  of  the  ambidous  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dreauL 

Ham,  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Rot,  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light  a  25$ 
quality  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham,  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and  our  monarchs 
and  outstretched  heroes  the  beggars' shadows.  Shall  we  to 
tiie  court?  for,  by  my  &y,  I  cannot  reason. 

Ras,  Gml,  Well  wait  upon  you.  260 

Ham.  No  such  matter;  I  will  not  sort  you  with  the  rest 
of  my  servants;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest  man,  I 
am  most  dreadfully  attended.  But,  hi  the  beaten  way  of 
friendship,  what  make  you  at  Elsinore  ? 

959.  Oeemrt}  Cap.  M*  CmrtFt,  864, 351.  jEMmfv]  UiI.  EUbnom 

/tk]  Pope,  fry  Ft.  Qq.  ElfonowerF^  ElfiiioocrF^  El> 

260.  Ros.  Guil.]  Cap.   Both.  Ff.  finoore 
264.  friendship,']  friend/kip.  F^F^F^. 

escaped  the  almost  unerring  scrutiny  of  the  Cam.  Edd.,  who  recorded  it,  it  is  true, 
bat  as  the  conjecture  of  an  anonymous  critic  It  is  probably  a  typographical  error, 
bappf  oaet  it  must  be  eonfcaicd;  imcJi  cube  nid  in  its  &Tor.  Ed. 

S53.  ihadow  of  a  dream]  JOBmONs  Sh.  has  accidentally  inverted  the  ex* 
pression  of  Pindar,  that  the  state  of  humanity  is  (rxmc  i"''/',  the  dream  of  a 
shadow.  ['ETd//fpo<  ■  ri  &k  ;  ri  d'  oh  r/f;  a«df  hvap  aiSpurrc^. — Pylhia,  viii,  135 
(ed.  Scbneidewin).  But,  as  Collier  says,  Sb.  applies  it  only  to  the  '  ambitious.'  Ed.] 

S57.  btggwt  bodlM]  Couanxst  I  do  not  nndentud  diis;  and  Sb.  seems  to 
bnte  intended  (he  meaning  to  be  not  more  than  snatched  at. — '  Bj  my  fiij,  I  Gsnnat 
reason.*  Caldecott  :  At  this  rate,  and  if  it  be  true  that  lofty  aims  are  no  more  than 
air,  our  beggars  only  have  the  nature  ot  substance ;  and  our  monarchs  and  those  who 
are  blazoned  so  far  abroad  as  to  be  thought  materially  to  fill  so  much  space,  are,  in 
fiu^filfldtaRr,  and  in  imagination  <ml]rglgaiiti6  HvDSONs  Hamlet  loses  hfansdf  in 
the  riddles  he  is  making.  The  meaning,  however,  seems  to  be :  our  beggars  can  at 
least  dream  of  bcin<;  kings  and  heroes;  and  if  the  substance  of  such  ambitious  men 
is  but  a  dream,  and  if  a  dream  is  but  a  shadow,  then  our  kin^  and  heroes  are  but 
the  shadows  of  our  beggars.  BUCKNILL  (p.  76) :  If  ambition  is  but  a  shadow,  some* 
tibing  beyond  ambition  mot  lie  the  anbataroe  ikem  which  it  is  thrown.  If  ambition, 
fepresented  by  a  king,  is  a  shadow,  the  antitype  of  ambition,  represented  by  a  beggar, 
must  be  the  opposite  of  the  shndow,  that  i^,  the  substance.  Mobfrly:  If  ambition 
is  the  shadow  of  pomp,  and  pomp  the  shadow  of  a  man,  then  the  only  true  substantial 
men  are  beggars,  who  are  stript  of  all  pomp  and  of  all  ambition. 

asS.  onlMfMdiedj  Dsun:  Kandetistbinlcingorfhestnittingstageheioea. 

a|9b  Say]  CLarekdon  :  A  corruption  probably  of  the  French  foi,  which  in  ili 
earlier  forms  was  feiJ,  feit,  feytfi.  Or  it  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  *  laith.*  Coaa^ 
fwe  Rom.      Jul.  I,  v,  124. 

afijj.  nttended}  Dbuus  :  My  retinue,  my  service,  is  detestable.  Hudson  \  Flrob* 
rt^  lefMv  to  the « bad  dnama*  aliea4f  ifdken  o£ 
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1 56  HAMLET  [ACT  n.  sa  a. 

Ras,   To  visif  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion.  165 

Ham,  fieggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ;  but 
I  thank  you ;  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are  too  dear 
a  halfpenny.  Were  you  not  ??cnt  for?  Is  it  your  own 
inclining?  Is  it  a  free  visitation  ?  Come,  deal  justly  with 
me ;  come,  come ;  nay,  speak.  270 

GtsU*   What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Why,  any  thinjj,  but  to  the  purpose.  You  were 
sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks, 
which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour.  I 
know  tiie  good  king  and  queen  have  sent  for  you.  27S 

Ros,  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me  coijure  you, 
by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy  of  our 

• 

966.  evm\  emtr  Qq.  Jen.  Steer.  Var.  Oild.  Kdy. 

268.  a  kalfpennjfl  ^  «  halfpenny         273.  af^ytkimg^but'\Q^^(>.  anytHH§ 
Theob.  Waib.  Johns.   «r  «  kdjfptmi^     kmt  Qq.   anything.  Bui  Ff.  Knt. 
Han.  Cap.  purpose.  ycu']purpo/tyMt(^'l^ 

969.  (>me,efeaf]  come,  t9»u,  dealt  Qq,         273.  of\  Om.  F,F,. 
Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Cald.  CoU.  Si«g.  EL  278.  our  fellowship]  yo$tr  fiOm^ki^ 

White,  Ktly,  Del.  "S^^   mr/eUnt/kips  Q'j6, 

272.  H^y]  Om.  Qq,  Pop€  +  ,  Cap. 

S63.  beaten]  Cau»ootti  The  plain  tradt,  the  open  and  iiiKeiewonlon 

Conrse. 

266.  Beggar]  Elze  :  Hamlet  likes  to  represent  himself  as  a  very  poor,  insignifi. 
cant,  and  oninBttenlial  penoo. 
S67.  dunks]  TscMiscHwm:  Hy  fluakc,  whiA  aftt  fn^wefe,  are  worth  no 

niore  than  your  false  protestations  of  frieodship;  nevmhelcss,  in  thankin;-;  yoj,  I 
give  you  too  much,  since  you  dc^cn'c  to  be  treated  as  rogues.  ?!or;trLY:  You 
have  had  to  buy  my  '  beggarly  thanks '  too  dear  by  taking  so  much  trouble  as  to 
come  here* 

s68.  a  hali^penny]  Walkek  (Cri/.  ii,  259) :  Until  it  Cu  be  shown  that  *  dear  a 
halfpenny'  is  English,  I  should  certainly  prefer 'dear  af  a  halfpenny.'  Cl.'.ren- 
DON :  There  is  no  need  of  change.  Compare  Chaucer,  Can/.  Tales,  £875  :  •  dcre 
jr-nough  a  jane '  (1.  e.  a  coin  of  Genoa) ;  and  12723, '  deere  y-nough  a  leeke.'  Also, 
•  too  late  a  week/  A*  Ym  lAkt  //,  II,  iH,  74. 

272.  but]  Staunton  :  That  is,  only  to  the  purpose.  Clarke  :  It  here  signifies 
•only  let  it  be;'  while  it  includes  the  effect  of  'except,'  and  therefore  oonvqfs  the 
covert  sarcasm  felt  by  Hamlet. 

374.  modeatica]  Deuxis:  A  jocoae  style  of  addrcn,  like  'yonr  najcstict.* 
Eub:  It  is  simply  the  plural  of  the  abstract  noon,  in  nccodhmcc  with  a  nsege  co» 
mon  to  Sb.  and  all  English  writers.  See  •  I  am  dottbtfol  of  yottr  modcsii«t.*«7hNi. 

^  JA.,  Tnd  ,  i.  04.    [Sec  I,  i,  173.] 
27S.  consonancyj  Clajisndon  :  See  line  1 1  of  this  scene 
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youth,  bv  the  oU^atkm  of  our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by 
what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal,  be  380 
even  and  direct  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  na 

Ros.   {Aside  to  Guil^  What  say  you? 

Ham,  [Aside]  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you.^If  you 
love  me,  hold  not  off 

Guil.   My  lord,  we  were  sent  for.  38$ 

Ha$m,  I  will  tell  you  why  |  so  shall  my  anticipation  pre- 

279^  mr/MwrMtf]  «Mr  prtfemi  882.  [Aside  to  Gail.]  GIo.<l>,  Djet 
0^761,  ii,  Huds.  To  Guilden.  Theobw  ct  oeL 

aSo.  eouli^  can  Qq.  Om.  Del. 


279,280.  by... withal]  Tschiscjtwitz  :  The  addition  of  'withal'  ought  to  have 
revealed  to  modem  editors  the  error  of  the  old  text;  no  explaxution  is  offered  by 
tben  of  the  ue  of  two  pfeporitions  fior  one  oli|ect  It  if  evident  Uiat*  after  mii^ 
'by' three  times,  the  climax  is  reached  onfy  fay  using  it  as  a  sabttmiliTe  in  the  kit 
dame;  the  sense  therefore  is :  *  with  what  more  dear  "  i^y"  a  better  proposer  could 
char^  you.'  [Thus  the  pure  English  of  William  Shakespeare  is  amended  by  Benno 
Tschiichwiu!  Ed.] 

propoaef]  CAiraoOTTt  A&  advoeete  of  nora  addieM  lo  diaptng  his  aims, 
who  could  malie  a  stronger  appeaL 

282.  What  say  you  ?]  Deuits  :  Perhaps  this  question  is  addressed  to  Hamlet, 
in  order  to  gain  time  and  evade,  if  possible,  a  direa  answer.  Furthermore,  1  doubt 
if  Sh.  intended  Hamlet's  reply  to  be  spoken  as  an  Aside.  Nowhere  does  Hamlet 
take  modi  pains  to  coneeal  the  distrust  with  wUch  he  regards  these  ftlse  friends, 
and  he  doss  not  hesitate  here  to  let  them  sec  that  he  haa  an  eye  on  them. 

283.  an  eye  of  yon]  Steevens:  A  glimpse  of  your  meaning.  Caldecott: 
An  eye  upon  or  after  you;  a  sharp  lookout.  £'0f'  is  used  for  on.  See  II,  ii, 
VI'  Ed.] 

^6.  prevent]  CAUmoorrs  Tliat  is,  Im  beforehand  with  yoordbcofeiy,  and  tfie 

plume  and  gloss  of  your  secret  pledge  be  in  no  feather  shed  or  tarnished.  Claren* 
DON:  That  is,  anticipate,  and  so  stop.    Hudson:  Hamlet's  fine  sense  of  honor  is 
well  shown  in  this.  He  will  not  tempt  them  to  any  breach  of  confidence;  by  telling 
diem  the  rcasoD,  he  will  fbrestall  and  prevent  dieir  disdosnre  of  iL 
286.  SrtACBBir  (pb  53)  s  Thisspeedi,lilceaUothenofdiesaaieldndthrang^o«t 

the  rest  of  the  play,  is  in  pro-e.  That  the  inferior  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue 
speak  in  prose  al^o  is,  of  course,  sufilciently  explained  l  y  the  natural  tendency  of 
every  roan  lo  carry  on  a  conversation  in  the  tone  which  the  chief  speaker  gives  it. 
But  why  Hamlet  himsdf  speaks  prose  is  explained  by  comparing  his  prose  with  his 
verse  speeches.  We  then  find  that  he  always  retnns  to  verse  as  the  language  of 
bis  practical  life,  whether  in  relation  to  feeling  or  to  action;  whereas,  while  ha 
^eaks  prose,  he  is  uttering  the  thoughts  of  the  bystander  and  looker-on,  contemplot- 


ym  wtkmf]  /omtkwitkat  White. 

281.  no."]  QqFf,  Rowe,  Han.  Jen. 
KUy,  Cam,  DcL  Huds.  im/ Pope,  et 


283,  284.  Ham.  Nay^.off.l  Om.  Jen. 
983.  t Aside]  Sleev.  Om.  Dd. 

of youj-^  Coll.  of ym FIQ^ 


cet 
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vent  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to  the  king  and  queen  287 
moult  no  feather.  I  have  of  late, — but  wherefore  I  know  not, 
— lost  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises ;  and  in- 
deed it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition  that  this  goodly  29O 
frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory ;  this  most 
excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging 
firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire, — why, 

i^lfZ^.  discovery, and... queen  m<mU'\  Cap.  (Corrected  in  Errata). 

di/covtry of. Queen: moult ¥i,  discovery  290.  heavii)'}  heavenly  FL 

of. ..queen.  Moult  lUxA.  292.  derkan^ngl  ore-kamgod  Q^Q^ 

zVi.  feaiker,  /]  Pbf>e.  feather  t  I  derekamging  }ta. 

Q'76,  Rowe.  feather,  I  QqFf.  293.  /rsMMM/]  On.  Fi;Ra«c,Cild. 

289.  exereius}  exercife  Ff,  Rowe-i-,  Koti. 

ing^  or  aimii^  it  eonteoiplating,  the  world,  with  the  cold  pmimiless  eye  the 
intellect.  I  say  aiming  at  contemplating,  for  Hamlet  is  too  young  and  ardent,  and 
Idi  griefs  arc  too  fresh,  for  his  skepticism  to  become  the  real  haldt  of  his  soul ;  and, 
•ceordingly,  we  sec  a  bitter  self-con^ciousncss  working  up  Uuough  it  at  every  mo 
ncnU  SlUU  in  as  fur  as  U  is  the  looking  on  of  a  spectator,  and  not  the  paitic^ 
tlonof  anactor,  itispasrionlas,atleastinfonn^— thenadiogontofabooie,ndMr 
Hian  the  utteiance  of  living  speech. 

2S7.  discovery]  Abbott,  §  439  :  This  is  often  used  for  uncffverini^,  i.  e.  unfold, 
whether  literally  or  metaphorically.  Here  '  render  your  </M*cIosttre  needless  hf 
anticipation.* 

889.  loat]  WAmBUftTON :  This  b  artfully  imagined  to  hide  the  Irae  canse  of  lib 

disorder  from  the  penetration  of  these  spies. 

289.  exercises]  Tieck  [A'rit,  Schriftcn,  iii,  2S0) :  We  must  not  lake  too  liter, 
ally  what  liamlct  says  here,  cUc  it  contradicts  what  he  says  to  Horatio,  V,  ii,  198, 
ghat  he  had  heen  in  eontinual  practice  since  Laertes  went  into  Fiance. 

291.  promontory]  Moberly:  Thrust  ont  into  the  dread  ocean  of  the  nnhaown, 
and  as  b.-irrcn  .is  the  waves  themselves. 

292.  brave  o'erhanging]  Walker  {Crit.  i,  3S)  thinks  these  words  should  be 
hyphened.  The  Folio's  omission  of  'tirmameat'  probably  originated  in  the  simiiax 
conunenoements  ftrmetmenl,freUtd. 

293.  finnaroent]  Knicht  :  Using  '  o'erhanging '  as  a  substantive,  and  omitting 
•  firmnmcnt,'  the  sentence  is,  perhaps,  le<s  eloquent,  but  more  coherent.  The  air  is 
the  canopy;  the  o'erhanging;  the  majestical  roof.  Here  tlicre  are  three  distinct 
references  to  the  common  belief  of  the  three  regions  of  air.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
description  of  the  scenery  of  the  Meuque  of  Hymen^  has  this  passage:  *  A  ooitine  of 
painted  clouds  . .  .  opening,  revealed  the  three  regions  of  air;  in  the  kfghest  of 
which  sat  Juno,  .  .  .  her  feet  reaching  to  the  lowest,  wliece  was  a  rainbow,  and  within 
it  airy  spirits,  their  habits . . .  resembling  the  several  eolours  caused  in  that  part  of  the 
air  by  reflection.  The  midst  was  all  of  dark  and  condensed  clouds^  &c.  The  '  canopy,* 
we  helieve,  is  the  lowest  itgion  of  *  colon  caused  hy  reflection$'  the  '  o^eilianging,' 
the  mid  t  of  'dark  and  condensed  clouds the  'majestical  loof  fretted,'  &c.,  the 
highest,  where  Juno  sat.  The  air,  in  its  three  regions,  appears  to  Hamlet  no  other 
tiuog  *  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congr^otion  of  vapors.'   If  this  intcrprelatioa  be 
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it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  295 
hovrnoble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty  1  inform  and 
moving,  how  express  and  admirable  I  in  action,  how  like  an 
angell  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  godl  the  beauty  of  the 
world  I  the  paragon  of  animals  I  And  yet,  to  m^  what  is  this 
quintessence  of  dust?  man  delights  not  me;  no,  nor  woman  500 
neither,  though  fay  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  sa 

My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts. 


294.  afpean]  appearet  F,.  appeared 
F,F,F,.   appeareth  <^Q^  Jen.  Coll.  EL 

mt  other  thing  to  me  than"]  JM* 

thing  to  me  but  Qq,  Jen.  Coll.  El. 

295.  iVhat  apiece^  What feeee  Q<{. 
•MM]  Q«*Q'76,  Dyce  iL  m  mam 

QqTf  et  cct, 

296.  /acu!{y'\  Ff,  Rowe,  Bos.  Knt, 
Dyce  i,  Su.  Clo.-f ,  Del.  Mob.  /acuUie* 
Qqctcet 

296-299.  The  onlypmctnation  in  Qq 


...apprehen/ion,.. .Cod  .'...world  Anni- 
nuUesi  In  the  Yit—Rea/on  ?... faculty  f 
»,MlmtrabU  f.,utAioHt..uingel  ?. .  .apprf 
Aai/Smf^Godf*-'W9rUt-*Animals; 
a^.  apprehension]  apprehensiomjau 
how... god}  Om.  Q'76. 

300.  no]  Om.  Qq,  Pope+,  Cap.  Jen* 

^^^^^H^W    ^^^^^P^^  W  W  ^^^^^^^^ 

woman"]  women  Q,Qy 

301.  seem}/ee  pu  F,  (a  mjuiifest  mis* 
print). 

[Rot.  SDiilc*]  GolL  IL 


correct,  the  word  'firmament,'  which  is  applied  to  the  heavens  generally,  was 
rejected  by  Sh.  as  conveying  an  image  unsoited  to  that  idea  of  a  part  which  is  con* 
vejred  Iqr  the  taliitaiitive,  *  ^erkm^i^,' 

393.  frettod]  Malone  :  See  Son.  xxi.  Clarendon  :  From  A.  S.  fraiwian,  to 
•dora.  Compare  Cymb.  II,  iv,  88.  'Fret'  is  an  architectural  term,  which  Sh.  cm- 
pleys  in  a  looser  sense.  Bacon,  in  the  following  passage,  uses  it  more  strictly :  '  For 
if  that  great  wodanaster  had  been  of  an  human  disposition,  he  would  have  cast  the 
ttan  into  some  pleasant  and  beautiful  wodu  and  ordert,  like  the  freti  in  the  roo6  of 
iMset;  whereas  one  am  scarce  find  a  posture  in  square,  or  triangle^  or  stn^g^  line* 
amongst  such  an  infinite  number.' — Adv.  of  Learning,  ii,  14,  §  9. 

295.  man]  Walker  (Crit.  i,  91}  gives  thb,  amongst  others,  as  an  instance  of 
die  lalerpolatkm  of  a  in  F,.  Dyce  (ed.  2) :  The  Qq  have :  •  What  peece  of  worke 
ii  m  man/— die  •»*  lumng  been  shuffled  out  of  its  pbee.  In  the  FT,  instead  of  dm 
proper  transposition,  a  second  *a'  was  inserted:  'What  a  piece  of  worke  is  a  nail.* 
The  Quarto  of  1637  has, '  What  a  piece  a  worke  is  man  1'    [See  line  386.] 

297.  express]  Clas.ei<don  :  Exact,  fitted  to  its  purpose,  as  the  seal  fits  the  stamp, 
is  Hebrews^  i,  3,  'express  image'  is  the  vendering  of  x^iptucHip, 

399.  pnngon]  CLAsmooitt  CelKnwo  nndeisthe  Rtendiwoidlqr'Apangoii, 
Orpeereless  one;  the  perfection,  or  flower  of}  die  most  complete,  most  ahsolnte,in08t 
eacellent  peece,  in  any  kind  wbatsoeuer.'    See  Tioo  Gent.  II,  iv,  146. 

300.  quintessence]  Clarendon:  A  term  in  alchemy,  signifying  the  subtle  es- 
sence  which  remained  after  the  (bar  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  had  been 
iNWfod  60B  nny  soIibImocw 


* 
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Ham.   Why  did  you  laugh,  then,  when  1  said  'man 

delights  not  me'? 

Ros.    To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what  305 
lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you; 
we  coted  them  on  the  way;  and  hither  are  they  comings  to 
offer  you  service. 

Ham.    He  that  plays  the  king  shall  be  welcome;  his 
majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me ;  the  adventurous  knight  310 

303.  ytfu^  yet  Qq,  p/cftif]en.  conj. 

/Afft]  Om.  Ff,  Rowe4.  307,  Ai/Afr}  htther  Qq. 

306.  Icntfn']  Q'76b  LttUm  QqTf.  mn  tkey\  art  the  Q^<^ 

307.  coted ]  coaUd  Ff,  Cald.  met  Q'76*  Jia  4^  JMT]  M  MT  Qq. 
muoOtd  Rowe+t  Jen.    *t9aed  Cap. 

306b  lenten]  Steevems;  Sparing,  like  the  eBtemdnneals  gbea  fai  Lent 

Cni !  iFR  :  ?\!ch  entertainment  as  players  met  with  in  Lent,  when  thejr  were 
often  not  allowed  to  perform.  This  explanation  Dyce  {Gloss.')  prononnces  erro- 
neous. Halxjwell  :  Oar  ancestors  seem  to  have  used  this  adjective  constantly  in 
nicnteordeterianlton.  Colgfinre-de(bice*An(mra»decercnne!  ALcirtentoacri 
n  badifiiD,  modest,  or  maidenly  woer ;  one  thats  afraid  to  toadi  bia  mistresse.' 

307.  coted]  Steevens:  Overtook.  In  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  1606:  '  marry 
we  presently  coted  and  outstript  them.'  •  In  the  laws  of  coursing,'  says  Toilet,  •  a 
cote  is  wlien  a  greyhound  goes  endways  by  the  side  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the 
lutrealiirn.'  Nakb:  Topaaa  1qr,topaM  Oe  side  of  anodwr.  ItwasaeommMi 
sporting  term.  '  Each  man  .  .  .  notes  Which  dog  fiiat  tttTM  the  hare,  which  fint 
the  other  coats.' — Drayton,  Polyolb.  xxiii,  p.  1 1 1 5.  Caldecott- cites  from  Golding's 
translation  of  Ovid,  il/lr/.  B,  x:  'With  that  llippomenes  coted  her'  (where  the 
original  hat  *pneterit').  Dycb  {Clost.)'.  Compare  what  Roseocrantz  afterwards 
says  of  these  playeis.  III,  i,  17 :  '  certain  pbyeit.  We  o^er-iavght  (Mwrtelv  aem 
passed)  on  the  way.'  Anonymoot  {New  Slutke^eanan  Interpretations.  Edia. 
Rev.  Oct.  1872):  Cote,  in  the  language  of  vencry,  is  applied  to  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds slipped  together  at  the  stag  or  hare,  and  means  that  one  of  the  dogs  outstrips 
die  other  and  reaches  the  game  fiiBt.  HmswefindUiTteherKIet 'laooiirsing  at 
a  Deare^  if  one  Gteyhoond  go  endwayesliy  [ihat  is  faqrond]  another,  il  it  ar«owm|)lcd 
a  Cote.'  Again,  •  In  coursing  at  the  Hare,  it  is  not  materiall  which  dog  Icylleth  her 
(which  hunters  call  bearing  of  an  Hare),  but  he  that  piveth  most  Cotes,  or  most 
tumes,  winneth  the  wager.  A  Cote  is  when  a  Greyhound  goeth  endwayes  by  his 
fellow  andgiveth  the  Hare  a  turn  (whidi  is  called  setting  a  Hare  about),  bat  if  he 
coast  and  so  come  by  his  fellow,  that  ii  no  Cote.  Likewise,  if  one  Greyhound  doe 
go  by  another,  and  then  be  not  able  to  reach  the  Hare  himselfe  and  tume  her,  thik 
is  but  stripping,  and  no  Cote.'  To  tote  is  thus  not  simply  to  overtake,  hut  to  ovcr» 
pass,  to  outstrip,  this  being  the  distinctive  meaning  of  the  term.  Going  beyond  is 
the  essential  point,  the  lem  bdng  nsoally  applied  vnder  drenmstanees  where  over, 
talcing  is  impotsibler-to  dog^  who  start  together  and  run  abreast  until  the  cote  takes 
place.  So  Rosencmntz  and  Guildenstern,  having  coted  the  players  in  their  wajf^ 
reach  the  palace  first,  and  have  been  for  some  time  in  conversation  with  Hamlel 
before  the  strolling  company  arrives. 
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shall  use  his  foil  and  taiget;  the  lover  shall  not  sigh  giatis;  311 
the  humorous  num  shall  end  his  part  in  peace;  the  clown 
shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickle  o'  the  sere, 

311.  sigh^fiHg  Q^Q^.  313.  /uHe]  Sta.conj.  Nidiotton,  CUu 

312.  313.  /Ae  c/oum..MlV,']  On.  Qq,       Mob.   tickled  ¥{  et  cet. 

Pope,  Thcoh.  Han.  Johns.  <?'  the]  a*  M*  F,.    ath'  F^F^F^. 

313.  honumras]  Caloboott:  The  firdfid  or  apridotu  man  shall  vent  the  whole 
of  his  spleen  imdiitarbed.  SrAmrrOM:  Notaefinuqraaan,or  jester,r^ie  waatenned 

'  the  clown/ — but  the  actor  who  personated  the  fantastic  characters,  known  in  Shake- 
speare's time  as  •  humourists,'  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  represented  as 
capricious  and  quarreUume.  Dkuus  :  Such  characters  as  Faulconbhdjje,  Jaques, 
andMcrcotio.  The 'down' is  next  referred  to. 

313.  tickle  o*tfw  sera]  CAnix(<7tej^iV.  sere)!  tidded,  or  dci^^ited  with  the 
dry  jokes  of  the  character  spoken  of.  SXEEVENS :  That  is,  th<»e  who  are  asthmatical, 
and  to  whom  laughter  is  most  uneasy.  This  is  the  case  (I  am  told)  with  those 
whose  lungs  are  tickled  by  the  sere  or  strum.  Malonk  :  The  word  '  sere '  I  am 
onaUe  to  explain,  and  anqted  it  to  be  oompt  Peihapa  we  should  read » 'tidded 
o'tte  Mnsr/<.#.  bjrdieseene.  Doocs:  The  same  expression  oecncs  in  Howard's 
DtftHsatrve  against  the  fcyson  of  supposed  prophecies,  1 620:  'Discovering  the 
moods  and  humors  of  the  vulgar  sort  to  be  so  loose  and  tickle  of  the  scare,*  &c., 
fol.  31.  Eveiy  one  has  felt  that  dry  tickling  in  the  throat  and  lungs  which  excites 
coughing.  Ibmlcf  a  meaning  may  be,  *  the  down  shall  oinveit  even  their  coughing 
Imo  langhler.*  Wntn:  The  whdo  speedi  is  ironical,  and  here,  aa  in  his  finnons 
directions  to  the  players,  Hamlet  is  severest  upon  the  Gown,  who,  he  says,  will  have 
to  be  content  with  such  semblance  of  laughter  as  comes  from  those  who  are  tickled 
not  by  his  jokes,  but  by  a  dry  cough, — '  o'  the  sere.'  Staijnton  :  Correctly,  per* 
hapa,  *  lidde  o'  the  sere.'  It  appears  to  signify  tliose  easily  moved  to  the  expression 
of  nirth.  HAUJWBU.S  Ugl^  tf  tka  umrt  is  ettnivalait  to  light<heeled,  loose  fai 
character.  TUkle  of  the  sear,  wanton,  immodest.  In  the  present  passage  it  means 
those  whose  lungs  are  wanton,  or  excited  to  laughter  by  coarse  ribaldrj'.  See  the 
following  (cited  by  Steevens) :  '  She  that . . .  wyll  abyde  whysperynge  in  the  eare, 
Thynke  ye  her  ti^le  is  not  lyght  of  the  seare.*— Cwwawwir  Sttretary  and  JaUrwsye^ 
tu  d.  [ed.  Hindlejr,  voL  i,  pw  41].  Nicholson  (A^.  A*  0m.  aa  Joly,  1871) :  The 

sere,  or,  as  it  is  now  spelt,  sear  (or  scear')  of  a  gun-lock  is  the  bar  or  balance-levei 
interposed  between  the  trigger  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tumbler  and  other  mechanism 
on  the  other,  and  is  so  called  from  its  acting  the  part  of  a  serre,  or  talon,  in  gripping 
that  medianism  and  preventing  its  action.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  paol  or  stop*catdi.  When 
&e  tfiiSBer  is  made  to  act  00  one  end  of  it,  the  other  end  rdeases  Uie  tombler,  the 
aninspring  acts,  and  the  hammer,  flint,  or  match  falls.  Hence  Lombard  (1596),  as 
quoted  in  Halliwell''?  Archaic  Diet.,  s.ays,  •  Even  as  a  pistole  that  is  ready  charged 
and  bent  will  flie  off  by-and-by,  if  a  man  do  but  touch  the  scare'  Now  if  the  lock 
be  ao  made  of  purp<.«e,  or  be  worn,  or  be  fiudty  in  conatniedon,  tins  sear,  or  grip, 
nay  be  so  tidde  or  tiddidi  in  its  adjnstment  that  a  dight  tondi  or  even  jar  may  ^ 
place  it,  and  then,  of  course,  the  gun  goes  off.  Hence  '  light,*  or  •  tickle  of  the 
sear'  (equivalent  to,  like  a  hair-trigger),  applied  metaphorically,  means  that  which 
can  be  started  into  action  at  a  mere  touch,  or  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or  on 

wlmtooght  to  be  no  provocation  at  all.  Claxbmdok:  The  red  meaning  is  just  die  re> 
14*  L 
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and  the  lady  shall  say  her  mind  fineely,  or  the  blank  verse 
•hall  halt  for't  What  pla3rer8  are  they  ?  315 

Ros,   Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such  delight 
in,  the  tragedians  of  the  d^. 

Ham.   How  chances  it  they  travel  ?  their  residence,  both 
in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. 

Ros,  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the  320 
late  innovation. 

314.  blank']  d/aci  Q,Qy  3 1 8.  travff]  frauai/r  QqF^F^ 

316.  fttcA}  Om.  ¥(,  Rowe  +  ,  Cap.  Knt,      319.  was^  tuert  Anon.* 

DyceI,Glo.  XlTMAfM]  IRMMMT  JdhBk. 

317.  m,  the\  in  the  F,VJP^  321.  UMMMHiM.]  imtmmtimf 

318.  M/v]  M^- Q^Qj.  Rowe. 


verse  of  '  those  to  whom  laughter  is  most  uneasy.'  In  old  matchlock  muskets  the  sear 
and  trigger  were  in  one  piece.  Thit  b  proved  a  pMMig«  fimm  Bairet't  Tkemrike 
tmd Practik* MMem  Wmra,  1598,  p.  33  [35] :  ■diewiag  down  the  terre  wifr 

the  other  three  fingers,'  He  has  given  directions  for  holding  the  stock  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  It  is  clear  that  Hamlet  did  not  anticipate  much  from  the  wit 
of  the  clown,  or  from  the  players  generally. 

314.  lady]  JoHNMN:  The  hkdy  ihall  IwTe  no  obrtniction,  vnlcn  fton  die  lame- 
ncM  of  the  vene.  HimBMOlit  The  lai^  shall  mar  the  ncanre  of  die  TeflKnthcr 
than  not  express  herself  freely  or  fully.  SlYUOUR:  If  the  lady,  through  affectation 
of  delicacy,  should  lapprcss  auTtbing,  her  ominion  will  be  detected  in  the  lameness 
of  the  metre. 

317.  city]  Diutm:  ^*dty*  Shakespeare^apohttc  at  onoenndentood  London. 

318.  tmvd]  MAUUfBi  Atedmical  word,  Ibr  which  we  ham  sidiBtitaled«fr«(!f. 

320.  inhibition] ^What  "inhibition"?'  asks  Theobald  {Nichols,  Lit.  Hist,  tt, 
562).  '  If  Roscncrans  meant  to  answer  Hamlet's  question  closely,  melhinks  it 
should  be  itineration.'  This  is  not  repeated  in  Theobald's  ed^  JoHNSotjj  Hamlet 
inqnires  not  about  an  *  inhiUdon,'  but  an  *iiiiiovatioQ;'  die  answer  probahlj  was  1 
<— '  I  dihik  thdr  innovadon,*  that  is,  didr  new  pracdce  of  strolling,  •  comes  hf 
means  of  the  late  inhibition.'  SteeVENs  :  Any  change  in  the  order  of  the  words 
is  quite  unnecessary.  Roscncrantz  means  th.at  their  permission  to  act  any  longer  at 
an  established  house  is  taken  away  in  consequence  of  the  new  custom  of  introdu- 
cing  penonal  abuse  into  dwir  comedies.  Serersl  companies  of  adois  in  dke  time 
of  Sh.  were  dleneed  oa  aceoont  of  dus  licendons  practice.  MAUMiai  Sh.  oonid 
not  mean  to  charge  his  friends,  the  old  tragtiia$ts,  with  the  new  custom  of  introdu- 
cing  personal  abuse,  but  rather  must  have  meant,  that  the  old  tragedians  were  in- 
hibited from  performing  in  the  city  and  obliged  to  travel  on  account  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  younger  company.  And  he  could  not  Imve  directed  his  satire  at  those 
young  men  who  plsyed  occasionally  at  his  own  theatre.  Jonson*s  Q^miki^s  Jfeneb 
and  Poetastrr -wen  performed  there  by  the  Children  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel  in 
1600  and  1601 ;  and  Eastward  Hoe  by  the  Children  of  the  Revels  in  1604  or  1605. 
I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  present  dialogue  was  pointed  at  the  choir  boys 
of  Si  FunTs,  who  in  1601  acted  two  of  Marston's  plays:  Antmh  mnd  MUKiM,  and 
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Antonio^ s  Revenge.  Many  of  Lyly's  plays  were  represented  by  them  about  the  same 
time;  and,  in  1607,  Chapman's  Bussy  d^Ambois  was  performed  by  them  with  ^reat 
applause.  It  was  probably  in  this  and  some  other  noisy  tragedies  of  the  same  kind 
lhat  Ihqr '  cried  oat  oo  tbe  top  of  question,  and  were  most  tjnumically  dapped  for  it* 
The  licentiowsPMi  of  die  itage  it  nedeed  la  a  letter  firom  Mr  Samuel  Calvert  to  Mr 
Winwood,  3$  March,  1605,  which  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  words  found  only 
in  the  Folio  were  added  at  that  time:  •  The  plays  do  not  forbear  to  present  upon  the 
stage  the  whole  course  of  this  present  time,  not  sparing  the  king,  state,  or  religion, 
in  so  great  absurdity  and  with  such  liberty  that  any  would  be  afiaid  to  hear  diem.'— 
iAMMTuOr,  ii,  54.  Or  dw  wofds  in  the  Folio  va^  have  been  added  in  1612,  in 
viddi  year  Heywood's  Apologie  for  Acton  was  |wbUahed,  cmitainliig  die  following 
pa<ivni:e,  which  leads  u<?  to  infer  that  the  little  eyases  were  the  persons  Riiilty  of  the 
late  innovation,  or  practice  of  introducing  personal  abuse  on  the  stajje :  '  Now  to 
speake  of  some  abuse  lately  crept  into  the  quality,  as  an  inueighing  against  the  State^ 
the  Conrt,  the  Law,  die  Gtty,  and  didr  gouemements,  with  the  paidcnlariung  ol 
priuate  mens  hnmois  (yet  aKve)  Noble-men  &  odieis.  I  know  it  distastes  many; 
neither  do  I  any  way  approiie  it,  nor  dare  T  by  nny  mcanes  excuse  it.  The  liberty 
which  some  arrojjale  to  themselues,  committinfi;  their  bitternesse,  and  lilicrall  inuec- 
tiues  against  all  estates,  to  the  mouthes  of  Children,  supposing  their  iuniority  to  be  a 
priniledfe  for  any  rayling,  be  it  neaer  so  violent,  I  coald  adoise  all  such,  to  corbe 
and  limit  diii  prenimed  liberty  within  the  banda  of  discredon  and  goaemment.  Bat 
wise  and  iuditial  Censurers,  before  whom  such  comiilaints  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
come,  wil  not  (I  hope)  impute  these  abuses  to  any  transgression  in  vs,  who  haue 
cuer  been  careful!  and  prouident  to  shun  the  like.'  Caluecott  thinks  that  they 
were  obliged  to  travel  beeaase  of  die  license  granted  to  a  new  description  of  actors^  - 
iriw  had  met  with  the  most  extravagant  appkases  and  succeaa.  CoLun  saya» 
diat  this  passage  probably  refers  to  the  limiting  of  public  theatrical  performances 
to  the  two  theatres,  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  and  the  Fortune  in  Golrlen  Lane, 
in  1600  and  1601.  The  players,  by  a  'late  innovation,*  were  'inhibited,'  or  for- 
bidden, to  act  it.  or  near  '  the  city,'  and  therefore  travelled,'  or  strolUd,  into  the 
coantry.  See  Collier's  Hia.  rf  £t^.  Dram.  Peeiry  and  Ike  Stage^  i,  311. 
ClAKEWPOW  doubts  tbe  validity  of  Steevens's  explanation  of  the  '  inhibition,*  and 
thinks  that  the  '  late  innov.ition'  docs  not  clearly  refer  to  the  introduction  of  per- 
sonal abuse  on  the  stage,  and  adds  the  followinj»  conclusive  note :  For  a  very  long 
period  there  had  been  a  strong  opposition  in  the  city  to  theatrical  performances.  In 
March,  1573-4,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Coiponidon  declined  to  license  a  plaee  for 
dram  widbin  the  city.  In  1575  players  were  again  foibidden  to  act  diere,  and  in 
consequence,  in  1576,  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  built  without  the  limits  of  dw 
jurisdiction  of  the  city.  In  1581  the  Lord  Mayor  wis  ordered  to  allow  performances 
in  tbe  city  by  certain  companies  of  actors  on  week  days  only,  being  holidays ;  but 
his  inhihilioa  most  have  remained  sdll  in  force,  becanae  in  the  following  year,  1582, 
die  Lords  of  die  Coandl  pray  die  Lord  Mayor  to  revoke  his  inhibidon  against  play> 
Ing  on  holidays.  In  1589  Lord  Burleigh  appears  to  have  directed  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  silence  the  players  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  and  the  Lord  Strange's  companies  for 
introducing  matters  of  state  and  religion  upon  the  stage.  To  this  apparently  Nash 
aHodcs  in  his  Jittmrm  »f  th*  rtHOwmd  Cavaiuro  Patfuite  of  England,  published  in 
1589.  In  tUa  year,  also,  propoaals  were  made  to  appoint  two  commissionera  to  act 
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Ham.    Do  Aey  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did  when  322 
I  was  in  the  city  ?  arc  they  so  followed  ? 
Ros.    No,  indeed,  they  are  not 

33a.  D»  lElor]  D*  fke  Q,<^.  324.  tkey  a«v]  «rr  tkty  Qq,  Ckp.  Jen.  Gto.-I>. 

with  the  Master  of  the  Revels  for  the  purpose  of  examining  ninl  licensing  evenr 
play,  and  so  restraining  the  abuses  ol  the  actors.  About  the  year  1590  the  Children 
of  Sc  Pknl*!  were  silenced,  and  the  interdict  was  apparently  not  removed  till  about 
1600.  In  1597  the  Lofd  Adminl**  plnyets  were  reMrdned  for  a  time  fton  playiof 
in  conseqnenoe  of  having  brought  out  Nash's  Isle  of  Dogs^  a  play  in  which  per* 
sonal  satire  wa<;  pmhalily  iiitrnHuced,  and  for  wliich  the  author  was  imprisoned.  In 
1601  a  letter  was  a(idrcs>.cil  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  certain  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  which  the  acton>  at  the  Curt.ain  Theatre,  Shore 
ditdi,  are  dunged  with  satirising  living  peraona  and  introdncing  personalitica  into 
their  plays.  It  is  difficult,  therelbre*  to  see  at  what  prec»e  pertod  the  explanatioii 
offered  by  Steevens  could  l>e  true.  In  1604  the  indulgence  of  the  acton  in  penonal 
abuse  could  hardly  be  called  an  •  innovation  ;'  on  tlic.  contrary,  it  was  a  practice 
from  which  the  stage  had  never  been  entirely  free.y  If  we  were  to  add  to  the  con> 
jectnrea  upon  diis  point,  we  ahoold  be  disposed  to  suggest  that  the  *  innovation*  f» 
fcned  to  was  the  license  which  bad  been  given  on  30  Jan.  1603^  to  the  Children  of 
the  Queen's  Revels  to  play  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  and  other  convenient  plaoea. 
The  lilackfriars  Theatre  belonged  to  the  company  of  which  Sh.  was  a  member, 
formerly  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  and  at  this  time  liis  Majesty's  servants.  The 
popularity  of  the  Children  may  well  have  driven  the  older  actors  into  the  counti; 
and  so  have  operated  as  an  *  inhibition/  though  in  the  strict  sense  of  die  word  no 
fonnal  '  inhibition '  was  issued.  If  by  '  inhibition '  Sh.  merely  meaat^  as  we  thinic 
most  ptobable,  that  the  actors  were  practically  thrown  out  of  employment,  it  seems 
also  likely  that  by  '  innovation  *  he  meant  the  authority  given  to  the  Children  to  act  at 
the  legularly  licensed  theatres,  yli  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to  this,  that 
nothing  is  sddeidier<^*inhibi6m*  or  *fauiovalion' in  1603,  but  that  the  sentence 
containing  both  is  first  introduced  in  Q,,  1604.  It  is  to  the  interval,  therefore,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  explanation.  In  offering  this  conjectnrc  we  have  not  lo>.t  sight 
of  the  fact  th.it,  after  all,  remembering  how  chary  Sh.  is  of  contemporar)-  allusions, 
no  special  occurrence  may  be  hinted  at,  although  in  what  follows  in  the  Folio  edition 
a  satire  upon  die  Children's  perfonnaaces  was  dearlgr  intended.  In  Cbahnm's 
fkriker  Aetoumt  ^  tk*  Earfy  EngUsk  Slag*  (Var.'ai,  m,4^a^-^)  will  be  fomd 
a  list  of  pa3nnents,  at  sundry  times  during  the  reign  of  E1izabeUl»  to  die  Childien  of 
Paul's,  Westminster,  Wind'-or.  and  ilie  Chapel  Royal,  and  an  enumeration  of  die 
plays  performed  by  them  and  by  the  Children  of  the  Revels  from  1 57 1  to  1633. 
The  quotation  dted  by  Malone  from  Heywood  shows,  indeed,  that  the  Children 
indiil^Bd  in  penooalideB,  hot  not  that  any  *  inhibition  *  was  the  eooseqnenee.  Be* 
sides,  it  refers  to  a  subsequent  date.  Fleay  {Sh.  Manual,  p.  41):  This  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  applied  to  the  fir^t  order  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  restraint 
of  the  immoderate  use  of  playhouses  (made  22  June,  1600),  for  this  order  proved 
ineflectual ;  but  rather  to  their  second  order,  made  31  Dec,  I601.  Tkt  Fortunt 
and  Th*  GMe  were  allowed  to  remain  open ;  the  othen  were  dosed,  owing  to  the 
penonal  allndons  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  companies.  [See  note  III,  ii,  267.  En.] 
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Ham.   How  comes  it?  do  they  grow  rusty  ?  325 
Ras.   Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace; 
but  there  is,  sir,  an  i^orie  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry 
out  on  the  top  of  question  and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  328 

3^S-345>  liin^U9m...loadtM,'\Oau  327.  ^yoj^] Tbeobw  K/«fn;Ro«e, 

Qq.  Pope,  Cald. 

327.  aerie\  ayrie  F,.    ayry  F,.    airy  328.  qutstion^    tk*    qunHm  Q^lw 

1-,F^,  Rowe.  Pope.   y^iVij  Hieoh. -I- ,  truncheom  tK  nakimBtXi  {Sk.*$  Fmek, 

Cap.  Jen.  Mai.  Steev,  Knt.  iii,  163). 

327.  aerie]  SmviNSt  TUa  lefeis  to^  yoong  singing  men  of  the  diiqpel  royal, 
or  St  Ftal's,  of  the  former  of  whom  periieps  the  earliest  mention  occurs  in  an 

anonymous  Puritanical  pamphlet,  1569,  entitled  The  Children  of  the  Chapel  Stn'pt  **; 
anJ  IVhipt :  '  Plaics  will  ncucr  be  supprest,  while  her  rnaieslies  unfledged  minions  ^  \jl 
flaunt  it  in  silkes  and  sattens.  They  had  as  well  be  at  their  popish  seruice  in  the 
deuils  garments,'  &C.  Ajpun,  iHi:  *  Eaen  hi  her  maiertiea  chapel  do  diCM  pretty 
■pMMt  yondica  praAiie  ^  Lordes  d^  fagr  the  iMchdooi  wridiiiig  of  their  tender 
liod>es,  and  gorgeous  decking  of  their  apparell,  in  feigning  bawdie  fables  gathered 
from  the  idolatrous  heathen  poets,'  &c.  Concerning  the  performances  and  success 
,of  the  latter  in  attracting  the  best  company,  I  also  find  the  following  passage  in  7ari 
Dmm^t  Smtirtnmmimtt  or  PasptU  tmd  Katktrimtt  1601 : 

*  I MW  tbt  AUdrtn  ^  PnUtt  last  night ; 
And  tradi  they  pleat'd  me  pretty,  pretty  w«ll, 
Hm  apM,  in  lioM,  will  do  U  handioairly. 
—  I  Hlw  the  aodieiioe  that  finqmotadi  thtie 

With  muck  apflaute  :  a  man  .thall  not  be  chMk'd 
With  the  Meoch  of  gvikk,  nor  be  puted 
TbdM  balonr  JadBM  of  a  bMr-bmrcr. 
Tk  a  SftodgmUt  mrndkmn^  ftc. 


It  is  said  in  Richard  F1ecknoe*s  Short  Discourse  of  the  English  S/^,  1664,  tnai 
'both  the  children  of  the  chappcl  and  St  Paul's,  acted  playes,  the  one  in  White- 
Frier's,  the  other  behinde  the  Convocation-house  in  Paul's ;  till  people  growing  more 
prcctte,  and  playes  more  licentious,  the  theatre  of  Baul's  was  quite  supprest,  and  that 
of  die  diildceD  of  die  chqipel  oonverted  to  the  use  of  the  chUdren  of  die  reveh.' 
Wbdgwood:  An  eagle's  nest  From  Frendi  air*,  an  alrie,  or  nert  of  hankcs.— 
Hotgrave. 

327.  esrmses]  Dyce  (Gloss.):  Young  hawks,  just  taken  from  the  nest.  '  A'iait: 
A  neastling,  a  young  bird  taken  out  of  a  neast  i  hence  a  youngling,  nouice,'  &c.— 
Co^nte.  Capkll:  These  diikbcn  were  so  called  from  their  eagerness,  and  their 
Bying  at  game  above  them. 

328.  top  of  question]  Johnson  :  They  ask  a  common  question  in  the  highest 
note  of  the  voice.  Stxevens  :  Qurstion  here  signifies  conversation,  dialogue.  The 
meaning  therefore  is:  Children  that  perpetually  recite  in  the  highest  notes  of  voice 
that  can  be  ottered.  M.  Mason  :  When  we  ask  a  questim^  we  generally  end  the 
aaience  with  a  high  note.  These  diildien,  therefore,  decUfan,  throng  die  whole 
of  their  parts,  in  the  high  note  commonly  used  at  the  end  of  a  question,  and  are  ap- 
planded  for  it.  Elze:  'Question,'  as  Steevens  hxs  said,  means  frequently  in  Sh 
egnvertaiion,  dialogue.    The  *  top  of  the  question  '  therefore  means  the  top  of  con 
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for^;  tiiese  are  now  the  fiiahion,  and  so  bcfattle  the  coin- 
'  moo  stages — so  they  call  them— that  many  wearing  rapiers  330 
are  afraid  of  goose-quills,  and  dare  scarce  come  thither. 

329.  berattle\  be-rattU  F^F^.   h*  ratU  F,.    bt  ratUd  F,. 

Tcrsation  ;  namely,  that  point  where  the  dialogue  is  most  lively,  where  question  and 
answer  follow  each  other  stroke  on  stroke,  and  the  speakers  are  the  most  excited. 
Hmw  *]itde  qrMcit'  dicrcfon,  continwUly  cry  out  at  though  they  were  «t  Ifae  vcrjr 
hdght  of  ooavemtioD.  STAUifTOif :  The  phrue,  derived  perfaapt  fram  the  defiant 
crowing  of  a  cock  upon  his  midden,  really  meant,  we  believe,  like — '  Stood  chal> 
lengcr  on  mount  of  all  the  age,'  to  crow  over  or  challenge  all  comers  to  a  conten- 
tion. In  line  424,  Hamlet  uses  the  phrase, '  cried  in  the  top,'  where  it  evidently 
■Mailt  erawtd  mar.  Again,  in  Aimui**  •/  Mimia,  the  antbor,  alluding  to 
fencers  or  players  at  single  stick,  talks  of  '  making  them  expert  till  they  ay  it  np  in 
the  top  of  question.'  [p.  55,  SA.  Soc.  vol.  x.]  White:  To  •  ciy  in  the  top*  seems 
rather  to  mean  to  assume  superiority; — as  afterwards  Hamlet,  speaking  of  people 
who  set  him  down  about  the  play  from  which  he  quotes,  says  their  judgments  '  cried 
in  the  top*  of  hi*.  I  can  oonjectnre  no  specific  origin  of  the  pbraie.  It  might  weU 
have  been  formed  on  the  mere  general  force  of  the  words  wUch  eeaqwae  it  Wbi> 
LESLEY  {Stray  A'otes,  (S^r.,  1865,  p.  33) :  'Qaestifm  '  is  not  conversation,  </ta/ogvf,}mi 
the  old  word,  still  in  use  in  other  languages,  for  tAr  rack.  The  pulleys  were  strained, 
and  the  witnesses  hoisted  to  the  utmost  height,  till  the  desired  confession  was  elicited} 
and  so  the  phrase,  ■  top  of  qaestion,*  came  to  be  metaphorically  applied ;  as,  for  in* 
stance,  to  the  highest  stretch  of  the  voice  or  the  Utmost  force  of  an  argument.  Th4 
top  of  the  bent  [III,  ii,  367]  was  a  phrase  of  the  same  kind,  borrowed  from  those  bows 
which  were  not  bent  by  hand,  but  by  a  rack.  *  These  bows  .  . .  were  bent  only  by  a 
man's  immediate  strength,  without  the  help  of  any  bender  or  rath  that  are  used  with 
otheis.*— Wilkins's  Matkemati€«tl  MagUk.  DvcB  ( GIm.) :  Recite  at  the  veiy  highest 
pitch  of  the  voice.  Wellesley's  explanation  is  Wioqg.  TKHUCKWRX:  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  phrase  in  the  MS  was:  that  cry  on  the  top,  out  of  question,'  that  is, 
they  cry  at  the  highest  pitch  of  the  voice,  where  it  is  wholly  inappropriate.  [And 
even  so  is  the  text  amended.  Ed.]  Clarke:  That  is,  pipe  out  their  parts  at  the  top 
of  their  shrill  infiuitine  voices.  Clarsndon:  Probably,  to  speak  in  «  hi^  key, 
dominating  conversation.   For  *  question '  in  thb  sense,  see  Mtr.     Vlnu  IV,  i,  70, 

328.  tyrannically]  Caldecott:  That  is,  receive  outrageous,  extravagant  ap- 
plause. Clarendon  :  The  tyrant's  part  in  the  old  plays  was  a  noisy  one.  See 
Mid.  N.  D.  I,  it,  31.  Compare  Beau,  and  FL,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  PutU, 
V,  i,  *  And  dien  hadst  bat  seen  little  Ned  of  Aldgale,  dram  Ned,  bow  he  made  it 
mar  again,  and  laid  on  Uke  a  tyrant.' 

329.  fashion]  TttKOBALD  {Sh.  Rest.  67) :  The  emendation  of  faction  we  owe  to 
Mr  Hughs;  it  implies  that  those  children  were  not  only  in  fashion,  but  had  a  faction 
made  by  the  town  in  their  favor.  [Has  a  copy  of  the  edition  hf  *  the  acairate  Mr 
Hn^'  ever  been  found?  See  VoL  II,  p.  35.  Eo.] 

330.  stages]  Theobald  {Sh.  Rest.  67)  conjectured  stagers,  that  is,  professed 
actors,  to  whom  a  degree  of  cowardice  might  be  imputed,  which  Sh.  would  never 
have  imputed  to  gentlemen  spectators.    Heath  thought  highly  of  this  emendation 
Bldumgh  Theobald  did  not  adopt  it  in  bis  text 

'331.  fOOM-qnUls]  CALOWorrt  Lampoons.  EList11iisrerento<tiiewritafV 
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Ham.  What,  aie  they  children?  who  maintains  'em? 
how  are  they  escoCed?  Will  th^  pursue  the  quality  no 
longer  than  diey  can  sing?  will  they  not  say  afterwards,  if 
they  should  grow  themselves  to  common  players,-— as  it  is  335 
moat  like,  if  their  means  are  no  better, — their  writers  do  them 
wrong,  to  make  them  exclaim  against  their  own  succession  ? 

Ros.   Faith,  there  has  been  much  to-do  on  both  side». 


J32.  Vm]  thtm  Cap.  Steev.Var.OdiL 
Sat,  GolL  EL  Sta.  Od. 

334.  ling  /*]  In  Italics,  Johns. 

say  ajUrvoardt^  saj  afitrwardt  i 

J6ho». 

335.  pUtytn,']  players  t  Pope  i. 

336.  tuost  like,'\  Pope,    like  mojl  F"f, 


Rowe,  Knt.  like^  mcst.  Cap.  lik*  most 
wm.  Anon.*  Hke-$H«st  Cocwn. 

336.  if#]  mti       Cap.  QUd.  GoU. 

White. 

337.  suetnttonf]  Pope  ii,  Hieoli. 
&l€eejjien.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope  i,  JohM.  JOL 

338.  to-do^  Hiids.    to  Jo  Ff  et  cet. 


in  line  336.  Moberly  :  These  young  hawks  make  such  a  noise  on  the  common 
ibige»  that  tnie  dnmntliti,  whoie  wit  is  as  itR»g  and  keea  as  a  rqiicr,  are  aftdd  to 
cocoaater  thcsa  diil*,  who  fight,  ai  it  were,  with  a  goose^iidU. 

333.  escoted]  Dyce  [Gloss.) :  Paid.  '  Escot,  A  shot.  .  . .  Escotter,  Euery  one  to 
pay  his  shot,  &c. — Cotgrave.  TsCHISCHWITZ :  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Sh.  used 
SO  nncommoQ  a  word  as  '  escoted '  when  the  common  one,  main/aim,  was  ready  to 
his  use.  *I  tlierefore  bdieve  that  the  true  word  is  ntPfUd.*  Thbobald  {SA.  RuU 
p.  6S)  calls  attention  to  what  he  calls  the  '  self-contradiction '  here,  in  roaUag  Ham- 
let show  a  Icnowledge  of  their  singing  after '  he  liad  profened  himself  a  strsoger '  to 
them. 

333.  quality]  JoiWSON :  Will  they  follow  the  prt/ession  of  players  no  longer 
diaa  they  caa  keep  the  vdces  of  boys?  So  also  ia  line  41a.  Malonb:  Sola  Cos- 
son's  SehooU  of  Abtise  (p.  39,  ed.  Arber),  1579 :  <  I  speake  not  this,  as  though  euerye 
one  [of  our  players]  that  professeth  the  qualitie  so  abused  him  sclfe.'  Gifford 
(Msninger's  Roman  Actor,  Works  ii,  339) :  '  Quality,'  though  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  any  occupation,  calling,  or  condition  of  life,  yet  seems  more  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated, by  oar  old  writeis,  to  that  of  a  player.  Sc«  also  T%»  Pidur*,  vol.  iii,  p. 
141.  Clarendon  :  So  fak  7W  Gtmi,  IV,  L  58,  *  in  oar  qnsUty,'  i.  r.  in  oar  prolies- 

lion  of  brigands. 

335.  common  players]  Staunton  As  we  now  term  them,  •  strolling  players.* 
*  I  prefix  an  epiihite  of  common,  to  distinguish  the  base  and  artlesse  appendants  of 
oar  CSt^  companies,  which  often  tines  start  away  into  nutican  wanderec^  and  dica 
(like  Proteus)  start  badte  again  into  die  OHkf  umBhnJ'~-J.  Stephens,  Angwr  amd 
Characters,  1 61 5,  p.  301. 

338.  to-do]  Hudson  :  This  is  the  same  as  ado.  Corson  :  <  In  place  of  this  to- 
d§f  the  King's  English  accepted  a  composition,  part  French,  part  English,  and  hence 
the  safastantiTe  Ad».'— Earle's  PkCoUgy  «f  ike  Engl.  Tm^^,  ed.  s,  pb  4aa 

338.  bolli  wMmuJ  Tkhischwitz  finds  this  speech  obsenre,  beeaase  it  seems  as 

though  it  were  a  re]ily  to  what  Hamlet  has  just  said,  wherea":,  so  he  says,  it  merely 
resumes  the  connection  of  thought  which  was  broken  by  Hamlet's  questions  about 
the  diUdren.  He  therefore  thinks  that  logic  demands  the  insertion  of  Hamlet'i 
ipeedi,  lines 33»-337,  after  'dapped  forV 
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and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy ; 
there  was  for  a  while  no  money  bid  for  argument,  unless  340 
the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  caSh  in  the  question. 
Ham,   Is't  possible  ? 

GuU,  Oh,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of  brains. 
HmH,  Do  the  bojrs  cany  it  away? 

Ros,  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and  his  load  too.  345 
Ifam,  It  is  not  very  strange;  for  my  uncle  is  king  of 
Denmark,  and  those  that  would  make  mows  at  him  while 
my  fiither  lived  give  twenty,  for^,  fifty,  a  hundred  ducats 
a-piece,  for  his  picture  in  litde.  'Sblood,  there  is  something 

339.  £lMii]<lMif  MiTheob.  ooo).  Fope  Dyce  i,  Sta.  do.  Mob. 

Jen.  Steev.  Var.  347.  nunvs]  mcnves  ¥L    mumtks  Qq, 

345.  ioad'^  eltti  Theob.  conj.  (with.  Cap.  Jen.  Stecv.  Var. 

tlfawn).  348.  Jijfy'\  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sta, 

346.  very  drm^;  ftr]  0*76.   vtry  «]  Qc^  Ctp.  Cim.  Cla.  m  FI 

Jlrangcfor  Qq.  JlrangtiforY^,  Pope  + ,  et  cet. 

Cald.  Knt,  Dyce  i,  Sta.  White,  DeL  349.  'Sblood^  s'bUmd  Qq.   Om.  Ff, 

JrangeffrVJty  Jlrangejor  F^,  Rofwe.  Rowe-f,  Knt 
wmu  Ff.  Rowe+,  Knt, 

339.  tarn]  NARitt  To  set  on,  and  encoanige  la  aa  allad^  |)aitiatlaiiy  ic 

reference  to  dogi.  Wedgwood  :  The  origin  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  die  aooad 
of  a  dog  snarling,  used  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  animal  on  to  fight. 

340.  argument]  Dsuus :  That  is,  the  pl<>t  of  the  drama,  which  must  be  selectea 
and  treated  in  lefereaoe  to  the  taite  of  the  pdiUc^  if  die  stage  diicelofs  wxikU  Hi 
maoxj  for  H;  the  public  in  the  meanwhile  only  cariog  to  lee  dioie  diamaa  lAerdv 
the  dialogue  (the  '  question  ')  is  well  seasoned  with  warfare,  'OJ^.* 

343.  brains.]  Caldecott:  Sharp  and  nice  discussion. 

345.  Hexcttlea]  Warbu&ton:  They  not  only  cany  away  the  world,  but  the 
wolid-beaier  too;  allnding  to  the  ttoiy  of  Hevcnle*  rdieving  Adai.  Snavms 
The  attuioa  mgr  be  to  die  GMe  theatre,  the  lign  «f  whidi  was  Hercnles  canyiag 

the  Globe.  Malone:  I  suppose  Sh.  meant  that  the  boys  drew  greater  audiences 
than  the  elder  players  of  the  Globe  theatre.  CoLLlER  (cd.  2) :  In  there  are  suf- 
ficient traces  of  this  part  of  the  scene  to  enable  us  to  be  ceruin  that  it  was  acted 
when  die  pli^  was  originally  produced ;  it  was  omitted,  therefore,  for  some  vnes* 
plained  reason  in  1604,  and  icrtoced  entire  in  i6ia3. 

346.  strange]  Johnson  :  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  new  players  have  so  suddenly 
risen  to  reputation ;  my  uncle  supj^lies  another  example  of  the  lacili^  with  which 
honor  is  conferred  upon  new  claimants. 

347.  fliown]  Nxitnt  A  diitortion  of  die  face,  made  in  ridicule.  See  Cymi.  1, 
VI,  41,  and  JP$»lm  xxv,  15,  old  ed.  [now  ernmeonsly  dtanged  to  *nM«dM.'— Clarni* 
don].  C1.ARSHIION:  In  MU.  N.  D.  Ill,  ii,  238,  we  have  'mouths.*  In  fact,  in 
the  phrase  'to  make  noaths,'  *  mouths '  is  a  corruption  of '  mows,'  the  original  word. 
See  also  IV,  iv,  50^ 

349.  in  litdn]  SracVBNSt  in  niniatnre. 

349b  *8t>lood]  Claundonx  God's  blood;  one  of  die  nuny  fonn  ef  oadi  bv. 
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ill  this  more  dian  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out  3S0 

[Flourish  of  trumptts  wttkin, 

GuU,   There  are  the  players. 

Ham.   Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore.  Your 
hands,  come;  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion 
and  ceremony ;  let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb,  lest 
my  extent  to  the  players,  which,  I  tell  ]^u,  must  show  355 
fiurly  outwards,  should  more  appear  like  entertainment 


350.  [Flourish  ..]  Cnp.  A  Floridl. 
Qq.    Flouriih  for  the  I'layers.  Ff. 

351.  Tkgrt...play<rs.'\  SJkatt  Wf  eaU 
ikeplaytrsf  Q'76. 

353.  hands,'\  hands.  Johns.  Jen.  Stcev. 
Vtf.  CalcL  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  £1.  Sta.  Ktly, 
DeL  hands  q^Cl^ 

come]  Ff,  RowetCap.  Knt,  Dyce, 
Sta.  While,  Huds.  «MMr /«m  Qq  et  oeL 


353.  aJjfur^Mtf}  upptrtimmtt 

354.  (omply\  comple$iumi  Haa. 
tkis\  tke  FT,  Rowtt,  Cftp.  Cild. 

Knt,  Sta. 

354.  355-  ^'^  «wy3  Q.Q|-  ^ 

my  Q,Qj. 

356.  outwards]  Qq,  GRm.  Qa.  Mrf- 
flMntfFf,  Roweetcet. 


the  elements  of  the  Eucharist.  See  II,  ii,  505,  and  '  God's  bread,'  Jtom.  6*  JtU. 
Ill,  V,  175. 

353.  apportenaaee]  Clarendon:  Proper  accompuiiiiieiit. 

354-  comply  with]  Steevens  :  This  is  again  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of  io 
compliment  in  V,  ii,  178.  CaLUECOTT:  That  is,  compliantly  assume  this  dress  and 
fashion  of  behaviour.  Singer  :  Hamlet  has  received  his  old  school-fellows  with 
•omeirhat  of  the  coldncw  of  siiipidoii  bitberlo,  bat  he  ram  fenemben  that  thb  b 
Mt  oomteoiii.  He,  therefore,  tomes  hiaudf  to  give  them  a  proper  receptiont 
'Come,  then,  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and  cerenumyi  let  me  EMBRACB 
you  in  this  fashion,  lest,'  &c.  That  to  comply  with  w.as  to  embrace  will  appear  from 
the  following  passages  in  Herrick :  *  witty  Ovid,  by  Whom  faire  Corinna  sits ; 
and  doth  eouqily  With  Yvoiie  wrists,  bis  Laaicat  Head,*  ftcw— [//rjr/<n'</«f,  p.  279, 
ed.  1846] ;  also^  *  And  then  a  Rag  of  carded  wooU,  Wbidi, » . .  seeoi'd  to  conpty. 
Goadlike  the  daintie  Deitie.'— [/I,  p.  sa4.]  WHITE :  In  my  judgement  *  comply 
with'  (not  'comply'  alone)  has  here,  and  in  V,  ii,  178,  merely  the  sense  of  •  com- 
pliment.' Staunton  :  Let  me  fraternize  or  conjoin  with  you  in  the  customary 
mode;  not  *  Let  me  etmpUmeiU!  To  comply  literally  means  t»  enfold.  Claksn- 
Mils  Uw  cennuMijr  witli  yon  in  this  fashion.  [An  interpretation  whicb  applies 
eqaallj  well  to  V,  ii,  178.] 

354.  this  %zx\i\  Corson :  The  reading  of  tlw  Ff  makes  the  better  sense,  where 
'  the '  is  used  genericaily. 

355.  extent]  GAUmooTTf  The  degree  of  eoarteqr  dealt  oat.  CoLUsn  (ed.  2} : 
Is  tliere  not  roan  to  donbt  here  whether '  extent '  has  not  been  ndspcinted  for  Mftn/, 
a  word  Sh.  not  unfrequcntly  u'^cs  in  the  sense  of  external  show?  We  have  no 
authority  for  the  change,  but  the  word  '  extent'  is  not  very  intelligible  here,  though 
it  may  be  reconciled  to  a  meaiiing.  Clarendon:  Condescension;  the  behaviour 
of  a  snperior  to  an  inleriorwiien  be  makes  tiie  first  advances.  See  *eitend*  In^/T. 

hub;  m,  vi,  73. 
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[act  II.tC.IL 


than  yours.    You  are  welcome;  but  my  uncie-iather  and  357 

aunt-mother  are  deceived. 

Guil.    In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west;  when  the  wind  360 
is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 

361.  Avmf]  Hamk*  Q,Qj^'  Mmte     Aamt'/mm  Q/^.  kemtkmm  Han.  CSapk 

imdtowj    Aand  /aw 


358.  annt-aMNlMr]  Daniel  (p.  75) :  Read  mtiitrmme.  Konlcft  nodier  had 
baoone  hb  aunt,  jost  a*  liit  imda  IhhI  become  Us  iadier. 

360.  north-north-west]  Francke:  Perhaps  the  meaning  is:  Great,  powerful 
tempests  in  the  moral  world,  apparitions  from  the  mysterious  Hereafter,  can  make 
me  mad,  can  crukh  my  reason ;  but  such  people  as  you  are,  who  come  around  me 
widi  sweet  plmses  and  modt  fHendiliim  I  have  yet  wit  enough  to  dvde. 

361.  hatktoaw]  WAKiOETOlit  Hanner's  sltersdon  senrcs  to  draw  ns  the  origin 
of  the  proverb  which  was  a  common  one  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Capell.  (j,  133) : 
The  speaker's  meaning  is  that  opportunity  did  not  serve  for  his  purpose;  when  it 
did,  it  would  be  seen  he  had  bis  right  senses.  Nares  :  /fenuAaw,  kercHskaw,  or 
Aemsktm  is  a  henm  or  hern.  *  As  when  a  cast  of  laloons  make  titdr  fllg^  At  an 
hemshaw,  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing.* — Spenser,  Fairie  Qutemi^  VI,  Tii,  9.  *  To  know 
a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw^  was  certainly  the  original  form  of  the  proverb.  But  the 
corruption  had  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Sh.  It  is  handsaw  in  Ray's  Proverbs, 
p.  196,  ed.  1768.  White:  I  suspect  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  corrupted  phrase 
had,  to  general  acceptation,  lost  its  original  meanii^,  and  that  the  oooqiarison  was 
supposed  to  be  between  the  tool  called  a  hawlc  and  a  handsaw.  Theie  was,  and  I 
believe  there  still  is,  a  h(x>ked  cutting  tool  called  a  hawk.  Hali.tWET.I.  :  No  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  supposition  that  *  handsaw '  is  a  corruption  of  hermha-w  has 
been  produced  \  the  phrase  always  occurs  in  this  form.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
diat  the  sapporition  is  eorrset,  die  wildest  inoongraities  being  often  fbuid  in  pro* 
verbtal  phrases  of  this  description.  It  is  suggested  by  C.  W.  H.  in  the  Atkenrntm 
(30  December,  1865),  that  Sh.  might  have  become  acquainted,  through  North's  Plu- 
tarch, with  the  significations  attached  by  the  ^Egyptians  to  the  hawk  and  heron  re- 
spectively« — the  former  was  the  emblem  of  the  North  wind,  and  the  latter  of  the  South 
wind.  •  Hamlet,  thoogli  fdgniog  madness,  yet  claims  sufficient  saai^  to  distinguish 
a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw  when  the  wind  is  aoolheriy}  that  Is*  in  Uie  time  of  the 
migration  of  the  latter  to  the  north,  when  the  former  is  not  to  be  seen,'  J.  A.  G. 
(A'.  6r*  Qu.  6  July,  1867)  suggests  anser,  'the  generic  name  for  our  domeittic  water- 
fowl.' J.  A.  PiCTOH  (A'l  ^  Qu.  30  Nov.  1872)  suggests  that  *  liawk '  may  refer,  not 
only  to  the  bUl*hoolc,  mentioned  hy  White,  but  also  to  a  plastem's  instnunent  so 
nwnfdi  CLARENiMitN :  In  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  'hemsew  is  pronounced  'hamsa,* 
from  which  to  '  hand-^aw  '  is  but  a  single  step.  For  the  following  explanation  of  the 
earlier  part  of  this  obscure  passage,  we  aie  indebted  to  Mr  J.  C.  Hkath,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge:  'The  expresuon  obviously  refen  to  die  sport 
of  hawhii^.  Most  hiids,  especially  one  of  heavy  tight  like  die  heron,  when  raosed 
!iy  the  f-dconer  or  his  dog,  would  fly  down  or  widi  die  wind,  in  order  to  escape. 
When  the  wind  is  from  the  north,  the  heron  flies  towards  the  sooth,  and  the  spectatoi 
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ACTn.a&iL]  HAMLET  171 

Enter  Polonius. 

PbL   Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen  1 

Ham,  Hark  you,  ( luildenstem and  jrou  too ; — at  each 
ear  a  hearer :  that  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out 
of  his  swaddling  clouts.  365 

Rua,  Happily  he's  the  second  time  come  to  them ;  for, 
they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham,  I  will  prophesy  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players ;  mark  it — ^You  say  right,  sir ;  o'  Monday  morning; 
'twas  so,  indeed.  37O 

PU,    My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham,  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When  Rosdus 
was  an  actor  in  Rome, — 

36a.  Scene  vii.  Pop<;  +  .  Players.  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 

363.  F,F,Fj.  /<>,rt/'Q,Q,F^.  369.  iy.—  K»«]  Johns,  i/.-  Kok  Q'76. 
to,  are  Q^Qj.       at  (l  iS,  Rowe  + ,  Jen.       it,  You  Q,Qj.    it,  you  Q^QjFf,  Rowe, 

364.  yom  m  tkert  ii\  at  you  fee  it      Fope,  CtXA, 

Cap.    «  Qq.  /or  a  F.F.F,. 

365.  rtoaddling]  fwathing  Ff,  Rowe  for  on  F^,  Rowe-f .  Jwr  0'  Cald.  SU. 
i,  Cald.  Knt.  CoU.  El.  Dyce  i,  Sta. White,  White,  Del. 

DcL  nMM£i)N(f  Roweii+.  immiiigilQKp,  aMfwAv/^CX, 

21^.  Happilyl  Haply  F^,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen.   aMfwnv' Q^t^FT,  Rowe4>,  GtU. 

Jen.  Cald.  ColL  Sing.  £1.  White,  KUy.  Sta. 

Huds.  37a  m]  then  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev. 

kf$\  A#  «b  Qq,  Cap.  Var.  Coll.  Sing.  El.  Ktly,  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 

368.  prophesy  he'\  prophecy,  he  Q.Q,.  372.  373-  Ham.  My„*R»mi\  Two 
frofhicy  ihat  he  Q^.   prophecie  that  he  lines,  Ff,  Rowe  +  . 

<X.  Prophe/ie.  Het  F,,  Knt.  Prophe/te,  372.  Roi€ius'\  RoJJtus  Qq,  F,. 

He  VJPjP^  Rowe4>.  pn^JUtyt  A*  Cap.  373.  was']  Om.  Ff.  Cald. 

Sing.  Xoaui—"]  Rtme-'  Ff.  R^m 

369.  players :]  players,  Q,Qj,  Han.  Qq. 

may  be  dazzled  by  the  sun,  and  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  hawk  from  the  heron. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  wind  is  southerly,  the  heron  flies  towards  the  north, 
■ad  it  and  pursuing  hawk  etauriy  aces  \*$  thtt  tportnaan,  who  then  bat  Ui 
back  to  the  snn,  and  without  difficnlty  knows  the  hawk  from  the  hemsew.  A  corioos 
reader  nay  further  observe  that  a  wind  from  the  precise  point  north-north-west 
would  be  in  the  eye  of  the  sun  at  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  a  likely  time  for 
hawking,  whereas  "southerly"  includes  a  wider  range  of  wind  for  a  good  view.' 
[I  have  heard  the  emwidatfaa  n^jgeited  of  iambMk,  the  German  Untgkwt  but 
caaaot  remenber  that  I  have  ever  leen  it  in  print.  Heath'i  explanatioQ  lets  the 
question  at  rest,  if  '  handsaw '  be  a  corruption  of  hemsew.  Ed.] 

366.  Happily]  Abbott,  §  42 :  This  word,  which  now  means  « by  pood  hap,'  was 
sometimes  used  for  '  haply,'  t.  '  by  hap,' just  as  '  success '  was  sometimes  'good,'  at 
otet»Mi,«iU.* 

369, 37a  Ycm  •indeed]  Hudbon:  This  ii  qxiken  in  order  to  falfaki  Folootai 
iB  to  what  tlMf  have  been  talking  about.  « 
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HAMLET 


[act  n.  sc.  fi. 


Pol,   The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.    Buz,  buz !  375 

Pol.    Upon  my  honour, — 

Ham.    Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass, — 

Pol.    The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pas- 
toral, tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral,  380 
scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited ;  Seneca  cannot  be  too 


J76.  my\  mine  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Rnl, 
Dyce,  Sta. 

Atnumr, — ]  Monmr —  Kowe. 
Q.Q3Q4F.F.-    honour.  Q^Y^'P,. 

377.  TJUh,.mu, — ]  As  a  quotation, 
Jduw.  Cap.  Steev.  Var.  Sit%.  Kdy. 

«M«r]  Ff. 

<WJ,— ]  j^JJTf—  Ff.  Qq. 

378.  The  ^es/}  —tkt  Itest  liuds. 
379*  3^  ^a^rai-^miaU,  AittMiaU- 


fastoraI\  Pajloratl  Comically  HificrumU 
PafiwH  Q.Q,.  PaftoruMkmUM- 

Hiftoruall'PaJlorall  Ff,  Rowe. 

380.  tra^cal-historical,  tra^cal-com- 
ical  historical-pnstoral^  Oin.Qq,  Popc  +  , 
Cap.  Jen. 

381.  seene'\  /.  <me  Q^Q^.   Sc<zne  F,F,. 
individable\  Jen.  indeuidibU 

<X.  indfuidabU  (^XL.  iudivUleVi.  utt- 
t^ndoHeKowt+JOa^  mdwisiSieCM. 


373.  actor]  TscHiacHwm:  Th«  fm  here  consists  in  Hamlet's  iwfiiti<iBing  aa 

actor  before  the  officious  Bolonios  can  utter  the  word. 

375.  Buz]  Johnson:  Mere  idle  talk,  the  bux  of  the  valgar.  Stee\'EKS  :  Only 
interjections  employed  to  interrupt  Polonius.  Jonson  uses  them  often  for  the  same 
purpoie,  ai  well  at  Middletmi  in  A  Mad  WMd,  my  Mutnt.  Blaoebtonb:  It 
wai  an  interjection  used  at  Oxford,  when  any  one  b^an  a  stoiy  ttat  was  generally 
known  heforc.  DoucE  (ii,  231) :  This  expression  may  continue  to  exercise  the  skill 
of  the  critics,  if  tliLV  arc  disposed  to  pursue  the  <;ame  through  the  following  mazes: 
'Anno  DCCCXL  Ludgvicus  imperator  ad  mortem  iniirmatur,  cujus  cibus  per  XL 
dies  solmnnodo  die  dominica  doainicnm  ooqiaa  fedt  Cam  vidisset  dwaonem 
astare,  dixit  dues,  buez,  quod  si|{m6cat  ftras,foras.^ — Alberici  monachi  trium  fentittm 
Chrwicon,  Lei{)s.  1698.  Ducange,  under  the  article  Buxi,  says,  <  Inlopnlatnr 
despectus  vcl  contcmptus.    Papias  (Ah  Hebraico  Bus  vel  b<m*,  sprcvit).' 

377.  Then . . .  ass]  Johnson  :  This  seems  to  be  the  line  of  a  ballad.  Elzb:  At 
an  events,  it  contains  biting  ridicule  of  PoUmins,  wbo  has  jnst  said  diat '  The  actora 
are  come  hither — upon  my  honour  1* 

381.  individable]  Deltus  :  This  refers  to  dramas  that  carefully  olwerved  the 
Unity  of  Place  ;  •  poem  unlimited  '  refers  to  those  that  disregarded  such  restrictions. 
TSCHISCHWITZ  :  In  the  license  granted  in  1603  to  the  Globe  Company,  permission  is 
given  'freely  to  use  and  exercise  the  Aite  and  fiwultie  of  playing  Conedies,  Tiage* 
dies.  Histories,  Enterlodes,  Moralls,  Pastonlls,  Stage  plaies  k  such  other  like.'  To 
this  Last  description,  'stage  plaies,'  I  suppose  the  *poeni  Unlimited  *  hdonged,  whidi, 
I  presume,  was  an  extemporised  piece. 

381.  Seneca . . .  Plautus]  Stkevens  :  The  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  translated 
into  Eng^  by  Thomas  Newton  and  others,  and  pnblidied  fiist  sqiarate,  at  Afferent 
times,  and  afterwards  .all  together  in  158 1.  One  oomcdy  of  Plaata8f  vis.  the  A/Ss 
mmekmit  was  likewise  tnuulated  and  published  in  1595.   Prefixed  to  a  nnp  of  Cam 
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heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light  For  the  law  of  writ  and  the  382 
liberty,  these  are  the  only  men. 

Havu   O  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a  treasure 
hadst  thou  1  385 


382,  383,  n^ht.  For...!iberty,  thfse\ 
Theob.  light  /or..Aiberty :  thc/e  Qq. 
lights  frr...meriy,  Tke/e  Ff,  Rowe, 
Vopc.    light  for.  ..liberty  ;  thefe  Q'  76. 

382.  7</nV]  wit  Q'76,  Rowe,  Pt»pe, 
Theob.  Han,  Warb. 

382,  383.  tkeKherty^  liberty  Q'95. 


384.  O  yfphthah...Israfr\  As  a  quo- 
tation, Pope+,  Cap.  Steev.  Var.  Cold 
Singr.  Ktif ,  Del. 

384,  &c.  ytphthah'\  Cald.  Jephtha 
Han.  leptha  Qq.  Jtpkta  F,F^  J*phta 
F,Fj,  Rowc  +  . 


bridge,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Braunii  GviiaUt,  ftc.,  is  an  account  of  the  Univer* 
sity,  hf  GaUebnitt  Soonus,  1575.  In  tfato  curioas  memoir  we  have  the  foUowing 
pMMge:  *Ja&aariam,  Febraariinn,  et  Mardiui  menses,  ut  noctit  tiedix  fidlant  in 

tpectacalis  populo  exhtbendis  ponant  tanta  elegantia,  tanta  actionis  dignitate,  ea 
TOCis  et  vultus  moderatione,  ea  niapnificentia,  ut  si  Plautus,  aut  Terentius,  aut  Senrra 
renvisceret  mirarentur  suas  ipsi  fabulas,  majoremque  quam  cum  inspectante  popul. 
Rom.  aacentur,  voluptatem  credo  caperent,   [See  III,  ii,  93.J  ^ 

38a. ^ri^  .^ibei^  Capbll  (i,  133)1  1^  means,  pieces  written  ifl^le,;hnd 
pieces  out  of  rule.  Malone  :  •  Writ '  is  used  for  wridnj;  hy  Shakespeare's  contem- 
poraries. Thus,  in  The  Apolo^^^if  of  Pierce  Pennilesse,  hy  Nashe,  1593:  '  F(ir  the 
lowsie  circumstance  of  his  poverty  before  his  death,  and  sending  that  miserable  xvrittt 
to  his  wife,'  &c.  Again,  in  Bishop  Earle's  Character  of  a  mtre  thttt  Physician,  1638 : 
'Tbenlbllows  awrnrtohit  dnigger  in  a8tmngetongne,'ftc.  Caloboott:  '  For  the 
oifaicrvance  of  the  rules  of  the  diama,  wliile  thejr  take  such  liberties  as  are  allowable^ 
they  are  the  only  men.'  Coi.i.if.R:  Themcanirif^proljablyi?,  tliat  the  players  were  good, 
whether  at  written  productions  or  at  extemporal  plays,  where  liberty  was  allowed  to  the 
performers  to  invent  the  dialogue,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  commedie  al  improvise. 
See  Hiit,  of  Engl.  Dram.  FMry,  iii,  393.  Walkee  {Crit,  iii,  365):  Read  wit, 
*  Writ*  for  tvH^atitiom  is  not  English.  It  is  as  if  we  should  say,  tkt  Umt  efpoem 
for  tht  laws  of  poetry,  or  talk  of  so  and  so  being  contrary  to  the  genius  of  9tUt  mean- 
ing tkt  genius  of  lyrical  composition.  The  passages  quoted  by  the  Var,  commenta- 
tors  are  utterly  irrelevant.  The  same  erratum  occurs,  Jul.  Qes.  Ill,  ii,  235;  *For 
I  hant  nqrther  mrir  nor  words,  nor  worth.'  Clakimdon:  Frobahly  the  andior  did 
not  intend  that  we  should  find  a  distinct  meaning  in  Fo]oidtts*s  words.  CottONs 
The  Qq  and  Ff  connect  in  construction, '  for  the  law  of  writ  and  the  liberty,'  with 
Seneca  and  Plautus,  and  not  with  •  these  are  the  only  men,'  which  evidently  refers  to 
the  actors  he's  talking  about.  '  Liberty'  should  be  construed  with  'law;'  the  law 
and  the  liberty  of  writ  [writing].  And  *1aw'  and  *  liberty '  seem  to  refer,  respec- 
tively, to  *heavy*  and  'Ugfat*  This  respective  constraetioii  is  frequent  in  Sh.  See 
Macb.  I,  iii,  60,  61 ;  //Smi.  Ill,  i,  151 ;  IVint.  Tale,  III,  ti,  160-162;  AhI.  6*  Cle». 
Ill,  U,  15-1S;  IV^  XV,  25,  26;  Com.  of  Err.  II,  ii,  iia-117;  Ttm^  I,  ii,  335,  336} 
Mid.  N.D.m,  \,  9&-101. 

384.  JepbthahJ  Stbsvbns  communicated  to  Dr  Pbbcv  the  old  song  from  which 
Hamlet  quotes,  and  it  appeared  in  the  second  e<Ution  of  Percy's  ReUqtm  in  1757. 
There  are  two  entries  of  this  ballad  on  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers' Company:  ini567 
'  Aleaandre  lacye '  was  licensed  to  print '  a  ballet  intituled  the  songe  of  TmiAa 
IS* 
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HAMLET 


[AGTiv.aaB. 


Pol.  What  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ?  3S6 
Ham.  Why, 

'  One  fiur  daughter,  and  no  more, 
The  which  he  loved  passing  welU' 

Pol.  \Asidi\    Still  on  my  daughter.  390 

fiam.    Am  I  not  i*  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

/W.   If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter 

that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.    Nay,  that  follows  not 

Pol.  What  follows,  then,  my  lord?  395 
Ham,  Why. 

'As  by  lot,  God  wot,' 
and  then,  you  know. 


386.  What  trtasure\  Walker,  Dyce 

li,  Huds.    What  a  trea/ure  QqFf  et  cel. 

387-389.  ;r/n'...7/r//.']  Cap.  (subs.) 
Prose,  Qq.  Two  lines,  i'i,  Rowe  +  .  As 
ft  <|iiotatioOt  Pope^> 

387.  my,'OM€\CM^  Wfymt<ji{ 
F(p  Rowe,  Fbpe. 


390.  [Aside]  Cap. 

39»-394.  Pol.  ^.JMlLj  Om.  0,0^ 

392.  yem]  ihou  Jen. 

396,  397-  Wiy.-tw/,']  Mai.  (subs.) 
Ffeose,  QqFr,  Jen.  by...wttt  ai  a  qooCir 
tion,  Pope+,  Cap. 

398>  399'  Jkmewt '//]  know  ii  Qq. 


Dowgtber  at  hii  death.'  [Aibei's  7¥a$uer^  i,  355.  'His  deatb'  b  a  clerical  emr 

for  'her  death.'  Collier,  in  vol.  xiii,  p.  169,  SA,  Soe.  Publications^  seems  to  doubt 
if  this  be  the  same  ballad  as  that  quoted  by  Hamlet.  Ed.]  The  second  entry  is 
'  Jeffa  Judge  of  Israel,'  p.  93,  vol.  iii,  Dec.  14,  1624.  HAiiiW£U.  gives  a  facsiaaile 
of  *A  proper  nm  6aUad,  imi&idid,  jepha  Judge  of  J/nuti  of  wfaidi  tlie  lint  alnn 
raaaasfoUowa: 

*  I  fwd  that  many  yeare  agoe. 
When  Jepha  Judge  of  Jirmd. 

Had  ore  fuir  Daughter  and  no  more, 
whom  he  loved  so  passing  well. 
And  M  fay  let  God  wot. 

It  came  to  patse  most  like  it  WSS, 
Great  warn  there  thould  be, 

■ad  who  Aoidd  U  «he  chWb,  tatt  ke.  but  W 

Copies  of  this  ballad  differ  slightly  from  each  other,  lays  HalliweU.  Maixmoi  lefos 

to  Latin  tragedies  on  this  sutject  by  Christopherson,  1546,  and  by  Buchanan,  1554, 
and  thinks  it  had  probably  been  introduced  on  the  English  stage.  CcLUER  shows 
from  Henslowe's  Diary  (pp.  220,  221,  222,  and  223}  that,  in  1602,  Dekker  and 
Cbeltle  were  paid  for  a  tragedy  they  were  writtog  on  the  stoiy  of  Jephthah,  and  that 
the  sabjcet,  tberefbie,  was  popularly  known  by  means  of  balkds  and  the  stage. 

386.  What  treasure]  Walker  {Crit.  i,  89)  cites  F,  as  containing  another  in- 
stance, like  II,  ii,  295,  of  m  interpolated:  *  What  treasure,'  sorely  for  gw—aili 
sake. 

394.  May  . . .  not]  Zoknun  {Sh*  Soc.  Papers,  vol.  iii,  p.  157) :  It  follows  not 
that  yon  are  like  Jephdiah,  ir  loving  you  danghter^— bat  in  yoor  shamefU  wwaA' 
ficeof  her. 
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ACT  II,  SC.  ii.] 


HAMLET 


'  It  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was/ —  399 
die  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  moie; 
Ibr  look,  where  my  abridgements  come.— 

Enter  four  orJSve  Flayers. 

You  are  welcome,  masters ;  welcome  all.   I  am  glad  to  see  - 


399.  *It...wat*']  As  a  quotation,  Pope. 

400.  pious  chanson']  Qq,  Jen.  Pons 
CI  mfon  F,,  Cald.  Pans  Chanfon  P,Fj 
P,.  Ruiriek(^T6,'Kvmt-¥,  Ppnt'ckam- 

fans  Han.  Ca]>. 

401.  where}  Om.  Mai.  Slecv.  Var. 


401.  abridgements  comt]  Ff,  Rowe  +  , 
Cald.  KnU  0iri4gement  tomes  tt 
cet. 

Eater...]  Eater  die  Flqrers.  Qq.  E»- 

ler  certain  players,  usher'd.  Cap. 

402.  You  art]  Vare  Ff,  Rowe+. 


399.  It  came  to  pass]  Moberly:  *As  be  bad  a  daughter,  of  course  he  got 
iato  a  scrape,*  is  the  faiferenee  suggested. 
40a  pions  chanaon]  Pops  explained  die  reading  of  F,  as  dM  name  of  *oId 

ballads  sung  on  bridges.'  Steevens  defines  '  pious  chansons '  as  ballads  containing 
some  scriptural  histon.*,  sung  aV)out  the  streets,  and  the  'first  row'  is  the  first  column 
of  the  roughly  printed  sheet.  Nares  thinks  the  reading  of  the  Ff  apparently  non- 
sense. Sliakespeare  intended,  perhaps,  to  mix  Fkeneh  and  English,  but  both  seem  lo 
have  been  cormpted  bgr  die  pbjrea  and  printers.  Smoat  (ed.  t)  really  deddes  the 
question  by  an  appeal  to  Q^,  where  the  corresponding  phrase  is  '  the  firft  verfe  of  the 
godly  Pallet'  [line  ioi6].  But  HUNTER  {Nerv  ///us/,  ii,  232)  opened  the  question 
again  by  advocating  the  reading  of  the  F,,  on  the  score  of  its  being  the  latest  intention 
of  the  poet,  and  the  proper  onow  <  In  &ct,  in  Fnnee,  die  triirial  ballad,  sndi  as  that  re. 
fenfed  to,  is  cdled  in  ordinary  discoofse  a /SN»  rAeNMis,  or  a  ^Am^^ 
"  Vanderilles,  00  Chanson  du  Pont  Neuf,  les  chansons  commnnes  qui  se  chantent 
parmi  le  p>euple  avec  une  grande  facility,  et  sans  art :  Trtvialis  cantilena.'''' — Die- 
tionnairt  de  Trewux,  s.  v.  Chanson.'  In  reply  to  Hunter,  Knight  [ap.  Dyce]  perti- 
aendy  asksi  <  A  popular  ballad  is  called  erea  in  modem  dictionaries  a  ekam»m  At 
AitfJKii^^--bat  where  is  the  authority  for  AfifClaMfMi/'  [ AcoordUng  to  Lmrnt, 
the  secondary  meaning  of  P»nt-Neu/  is :  '  Chanson  populaire  sur  an  air  tr^-connu, 
e.g.  n  sait  tous  les  ponts-neufs  qui  courent  les  rues.'  (In  this  sense  it  is  not 
printed  with  capiul  letters.)  But  nowhere  does  he  give  such  a  phrase  as  /am 
ekmmtmt  not  eJtmnton,  used  absolutely  when  meaning  the  specific  eMamtaiu  At  font' 
ttmf,  Ed.^  . 

401.  my]  Hunter  [New  Illust.  ii,  233):  «My'  does  not  necessarily  refer  back 
to  the  s{)eakcr,  hut  may  be  used  ethically.  COMOM:  It  iS  SO  ttsed  in  the  Ff  read« 
ing;  in  that  of  the  Qq  it  is  used  objectively. 

401.  abridgements]  JOHMSON:  Hecdls  die  players  afterwards  [line  507]  the 
brief  chronicles  of  the  time;  but  I  ddnk  he  now  meanst  those  who  will  shorten 
my  talk.  Steevens  (Note  on  jWS/.  N.  D.  V,  i,  39) :  By  abridgement  Sh.  may  mean 
a  dramatic  peiformancc,  which  crowds  the  events  of  years  into  a  few  hours.  Dycb 
:  In  thi:>  place  it  is  applied  to  the  players,  as  being,  I  presume,  the  persons 
wnorqwesent  an  dM^emmt.  Clammdomx  Hamlet  uses  die  word  in  a  donble 
wme.  The  players  by  entering  abridge  his  talk. 
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ye  wdL    Weloome,  good  friends. — O,  my  old  friend  I 
Thy  &oe  is  valanced  since  I  saw  thee  last;  comest  thou  to 
beard  me  in  Denmark?— What,  my  yotmg  lady  and  mis-  405 
tress !   By  'r  lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than 
when  I  saw  )fou  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.  Pray 

403.  ye\  Dyce  ii.  Huds.  you  Han.  406.  By'r  Lady]  Byrlady  F,.  Btr* 
QqVY  et  oet.                                iSi^  F,F,F^,  Rowe,  Bope,  Haa.  iflaJ^ 

wj]  Om.  Qq,  Pope +  ,  Cap.  Jen.  QtQjQ*   »iy  Lmikf^  i^erlady'Tht6b. 

Slccv.  Var.  Coll.  Sing.  El.  White,  Ktly.  Warb.  Johns. 

404.  Tyiy]  Ff,  Rowe+,  Knt,  Dyce,  ladyship\  Lord/kip  YJc ^,Viomz 
Ste.  Hadi.  Glo.  Cla.  Mob.    HHfy,                   to  >Imwn]  keavm  FT,  Rowe-i-, 
Qq  et  cet.  Knt,  Dyce  i. 

tfa/aMted]  vaianifl  QaQj*  4^7-  c^opine'\  Choppitte  Ff.  chioppiMt 

tatWd  Q^Q^.    valia$U  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.      Pope-|-.   (kapin  Jen. 
Knt,SU. 

404.  valaneed]  BIalomb:  Tltat  is»  friafed  widt  %,  beard.  The  mhsoe  is  the 
fringes  or  dnpeiy  han^ng  fottiid  the  taller  of  ft        CAfUBOCim  That  is,  is  he» 

c>me  manly  and  fierce,  as  in  X«  Yeu  Like  it,  II,  vii,  150, '  bearded  like  the  pard.' 
S  rxuNTON  :  Compare  the  adnce  of  lago  to  Roderigo ; — '  Follow  thou  the  wars ;  defeat 
thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard,'  t.  e.  assume  a  martial  aspect }  and  also  the  ctNOtexl 
in  Hamlet's  speech,  *oontest  tbon  to  Acen/me  in  Dennaik?*  whece  the  point  is  hial 
without  the  Bereeneas  implied  fagr*  valient'  CuutiMDOift'Valiaat'isprabebljameffe 
misprint.  WiDGWOOD :  Supposed  to  be  from  the  stuff  having  been  made  at  Valenda 
or  Valence, 

406.  By'r]  Pronounced  beer  (Walxer,  Vers.  p.  191}.  ^ 

406.  ladyship]  Cuvrendon  :  In  Shakeq)eare's  time,  and  till  after  tibe  restoratioh 
of  Charles  II,  female  parts  were  fdayed  hf  boy*.  (Con|Mure  7km  Gmi,  IV»tr»  165.) 
Probably  the  first  woman  who  ever  appeared  on  the  English  stage  pla7e^l)esde> 
mona,  on  Saturday,  6  December,  1660.  [Who  that  actress  was  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained ;  a  Mrs  Hughs  acted  this  part,  in  this  company,  in  1663,  and  to  her  may 
belong  the  honour ;  although  the  received  tradition  is  that  it  is  due  to  Mrs  Saunder- 
son,  afterwards  Mrs  Belteiton.  The  grose  ahsuidi^  of  entmstiBg  to  bojSy  and  even 
to  men,  the  rifles  of  women  is  wdl  hit  off  in  the  donerd  *  Fri)logae,to  introduce  the 
first  woman  that  came  to  act  on  the  stage :' 

*  Our  woowB  Mc  defective,  and  M  liwd 
You'd  thbk  dwjr  were  Mme  of  the  guard  diiguiaed: 

For,  to  spealc  truth,  men  :ict,  that  are  I 
Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen ; 
With  bone  to  bofe,  and  acrve  I 
Whaa  you  call  Dcsdcmona,  enter  Giaat.* 

The  apology  was  once  made  to  Charles  II  for  unpunctualily  in  beginning  a  play, 
U  It  'the  queen  was  not  shaved.'    See  Var.  of  1821,  vol.  iii,  p.  129.  Ed.] 

407.  chopine]  Thelwaix  (Grey's  Notes,  &c.,  ii,  291)  thinks  this  is  the  Scotcn 
Wtird  for  a  quart  measure.  Vide  Jamibson,  s.  v.  CIU^,  Rbdx  Tom  CoiTat,  in 
Ids  Cmdi/ifs,  1 611,  p.  262,  calls  them  chapineys,  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  them  :  '  There  is  one  thing  used  of  the  Venetian  women,  and  some  others  dwell- 
ing in  the  cities  and  towncs  subject  to  the  signior)'  of  Venice,  that  is  not  to  be 
^leerved  (I  tbinke)  amongst  any  other  women  in  Christendome :  which  is  common 
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God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncuirent  gold,  be  not  408 
cracked  within  the  ring. — Masters,  3rou  are  all  welcome. 


ID  Venice,  that  no  wacnan  whatsoever  goeth  without  it,  either  in  her  house  or  abroad, 
a  thirty  made  of  u/ood  and  covered  -with  lea/her  of  stindfj-  colors,  some  unth  white, 
xemt  redde,  tonu ytlUna,    It  is  tailed  a  cbapioey,  wkifk  tJuy  war  under  their  shoes, 
lluy  of  tfaem  an  coriouily  painted;  tome  also  of  them  I  have  teen  fidrely  gilt :  10 
iMWOMidy  n  thing  (b  nqr  opinioa)  that  it  b  pittjr  diia  iboUsh  caaloai  is  not  cicano 
banished  and  exterminated  out  of  the  citie.     There  are  many  of  these  chapineys  of  a 
great  height,  even  half  a  yard  high,  which  maketh  many  of  their  women  that  are  very 
short,  seeme  much  taller  than  the  tallest  women  we  have  in  England.    Abo  I  have 
lieaid  it  bliicrrcd  auong  them,  tliat  bjr  lioirnradi  the  nobler  a  woman  is,  Iqrio  mudi 
the  liiglier  are  her  th^mtys.   All  their  gentlewomen  and  most  of  thdr  wives  and 
widowes  that  arc  of  any  wealth,  are  assi>?tcd  and  supported  eythcr  by  men  or  women, 
when  they  walke  abroad,  to  the  end  they  may  not  fall.  They  are  borne  up  most  com- 
monly by  the  left  arme,  otherwise  they  might  quickly  take  a  fall.'  Malonk  :  Minsheu 
defines  ^aiapin  de  mnger, m  wtmiam tk»»«tt smeA  tutk«yimimSftiit»«tmidest9rk^'k 
corkt  skooes*   There  is  no  synonymous  word  in  the  Italian.   BOSWELL  said  that  cioP' 
pitM  is  in  Veneroni's  Dictionary,  but  Dyce  (Gloss.)  says  that  none  of  the  Italian  Dic- 
tionaries in  his  possession  contain  the  word.  [It  is  not  in  Baretti.  Singer  says  that  it  is 
recorded  under  the  title  of  ttetalft  which,  however,  means  simply  a  sandal,  or  patten.] 
DoOCB:  In  RaymomPk  Ktin^Mrwaspl  iKc^,  1648,  we  find:  'This  plaee  [Venice] 
is  mnch  frequented  by  the  walking  may  pole^  I  aeaae  (he  women.   They  weare 
their  coats  halfc  too  long  for  their  bodies,  beint^  mounted  on  their  chippeens,  (which 
are  as  high  as  a  man's  leg),  they  walke  between  two  handmaids,  majestickly  delibe. 
ntiiig  of  every  step  they  talte.  TMs  fiidiioa  was  invented  and  appropriated  to  die 
noble  Venitiaa  wives,  to  bee  oonatant  to  diitingaiih  diem  finom  the  oonitesans,  who 
goe  covered  in  a  vaile  of  white  taflfety.'    The  choppine,  or  some  kind  of  high  shoe, 
was  occasionally  used  in  England.    Bulwer,  in  his  Artificial  Changeling  [1653], 
complains  of  this  fashion  as  a  monstrous  affectation,  and  says  that  his  countrywomen 
Aerab  imitated  the  Venetiaa  and  Peisiaa  ladies.  In  Sandjs's  travels,  1615,  there  is 
n  figvie  of  a  Toridsh  lady  with  chopines;  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Venetians 
borrowed  them  from  the  Greek  Islands.    Singfr  :  Perhaps  Ilamlct  may  liavesome 
allusion  to  the  boy  having  grown  so  as  to  fill  the  place  of  a  tragedy  heroine,  and  so 
assumed  the  cothurnus  ;  which  Puttenham  described  as  '  high  corked  shoes,  or  pan- 
tofles,  whidi  now  tlief  call  in  Spaine  and  Italjr  SkappbU!   [Singer  misnndcntaod 
Uie  passage  in  Pnltenham  (see  Arber's  Rep.  p.  49),  which  is  as  follows :  '  the  actors 
[of  the  parts  of  great  Princes]  ware  vpon  their  legges  buskins  of  leather  called 
Cothurni,  and  other  solemne  habits,  and  for  a  special]  preheminence  did  walke  vpon 
those  high  corked  shoes  or  pantofles,  which,'  &C.   At  a  Jewish  wedding  in  Jerusa* 
lem  at  whidi  I  was  present,  in  1856,  the  yoong  bride,  aged  twelve,  wore  diopinis 
at  least  ten  inches  high.  Ed.] 

409.  ring]  Johnson  :  Cracked  too  much  for  use.  Douce  :  There  was  a  ring  on 
the  coin,  within  which  the  sovereign's  bead  was  placed  \  if  the  crack  extended  from 
Uie  edge  beyond  this  ring,  the  coin  was  rendered  nnfit  for  cnnency.  [To  die  saoae 
cfliKt,  alaok  (^VKHkO,  note  00  Jonson*s  Tkt  MagntHe  Lmfyt  If^nb,  vol.  vi,p.  76.] 
Such  pieces  were  hoarded  by  the  usurers  of  the  time  and  lent  out  as  lawful  money. 
Tbns,  Roger  Fenton,  in  his  TVmAm  9/  Usury,  161 1,  p.  33 :  A  poore  man  deiintli  a 
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Well  e'en  to 't  like  French  felcoQers,  fly  at  any  thing  we  410 
see;  we'U  have  a  speech  straight;  come,  give  us  a  taste  of 
your  quality;  come,  a  passionate  speech. 

First  Play,   What  speech,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ham,   I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,  but  it  was 
never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once;  for  the  play,  I  re-  415 
member,  pleased  not  the  million;  'twas  caviare  to  the  general; 


410.  /m/ff'/JRowe.  enU'tf^. 

RrmcK\  /rundfy  Qq,  Pope, 

TiMob.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 

falconers\Fttnkntn(^f^^.  Fauk- 
men  Q^<^.    FauUvnen  ¥f,  Rowe  -i- . 

413,  446.  ftc.  Pint  Flay.]  1  FU7. 
Ff.  Flajer.  Qq. 


413.  ^<W(i]  Om.  Ff.  Rowe,  -Steer. 
Bos.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  Dyce,  Su.  White, 
GIo.  KOf,  Mob. 

416,  r^T-mri']  Johns.  ^^flw/<7ry  Qq.  Jen. 
El.  Cauiarie  h\.  Cautary  F^F^F"^.  a 
(aviary  Q'76.    Caviar  Rowe  4-.  r«* 


goldnnilh  to  lend  him  nich  •  nmune,  but  he  it  not  able  to  pay  him  inteiert.  If  soch 
as  I  can  tput  (saith  the  goldsmith)  will  pleasure  yoa,  you  shall  have  it  for  three  or 

foure  moneths.  Now,  hee  hath  a  number  of  li^ht,  dipt,  crackt  pecce<;  ffor  si;ch  he 
useth  to  take  in  change  with  consideration  for  their  defects  :)  this  summe  of  money 
is  repaid  by  the  poore  man  at  the  time  appointed  in  good  and  lawfull  money.  This 
bwvrie.'  And  again,  *Ik  it  a  eonimon  autome  <tf  hit  [die  vnuer't]  to  buy  op 
trmeitt  «mgdt  at  nine  ihillings  the  piece.  Now  sir,  if  a  genUeman  (on  good  assur- 
ance) request  him  of  mony,  Good  sir,  (saith  hee,  with  a  counterfait  sigh)  I  would 
be  glad  to  please  your  worship,  but  my  good  mony  is  abroad,  and  that  I  have,  I  dare 
not  put  in  your  hands.  The  gentleman  thinking  this  conscience,  where  it  is  subtilty, 
and  bdng  betide  that  in  tone  necetii^,  ventnret  on  the  trmckt  angtht  some  ol 
which  cannot  flie,  for  tdldering,  and  paict  dooUe  interett  to  tfie  miter  under  die 
doake  of  honesty.' — Lodge's  Wtt's  Miserie,  1596.  Caldecott  :  Anodicr  tente  it 
also  meant :  a  voice  broken  in  consequence  of  licentious  indulgence. 

410.  French]  Capell  (i,  133) :  The  French  are  remarkably  irregular  in  all  featt 
of  tporting  even  at  dib  day.  Stbbvbhs:  Toilet  mentiont  diat  ®i  Thomat  Breame 
{MtiieeBa$^  7>v«Cr»  p.  116)  tayt  that  <die  /hnsM  teem  to  have  been  tiie  6nt  and 
noblest  falconers  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,'  and  afterwards  (p.  118),  addt 
ClaKENDON,  he  (Sir  Thomas  Browne)  mentions  a  falcon  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
*  which  Scaliger  saith,  he  saw  strike  down  a  buzzard,  two  wild  geese,  divers  kites,  a 
crane  and  a  twan.'  *  The  phnie  here,  *'  fly  at  any  thing  we  see,"  may  not,  therafiwc^ 
^e  been  intended  to  exprem  contempt* 

414.  flw]  An  ethical  dative,  like  'inquire  me  first  what  Dansker^,'  &c.,  II,  i,  6; 
also  compare  Horn,  dr*  Jul.  Ill,  i,  6 :  'he  claps  me  his  sword.'  Schmidt  {Lex. 
s.  V.  '  I ')  says  of  this  dative,  that  although  superfluous  as  to  the  general  sense,  it 
imparts  a  lively  color  to  the  expression.  Matzner  (ii,  21 1 ),  with  keener  anatysit, 
dcfinet  it  at  a  penonal  pronoun  of  die  fisat  or  tecond  permo,  nted,  in  ftmiliar  or 
jocote  style,  to  denote  the  subjective  interett  which  the  speaker  or  the  person  ad- 
dressed feel-;  in  some  rilhi';ion  to  a  circumstance  which  objectivdy  it  regarded  ti 
accomplished  independently  of  that  interest.    See  also  V,  i,  157, 

416.  caviare]  Reed:  Giles  Fletcher,  in  bis  Jtmse  CommmwealiA,  1591,  says,  in 
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but  tt  was, — as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judgements  417 
in  such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine, — an  excellent  play, 
well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty 
as  cunning.  I  remember,  one  said  there  were  no  sallets  in  420 


417.  recflvf  O  .■r,!rnv,.{  Coll.  (MS). 
judgtmetUs\jud^tmeHt  H,  Kowe 

49a  Witt  M0  taOets]  was  m  SaliHs 


Ff,  Rowe,  White,  was  no  salt!  Pope  i. 
was  HO  taU  Pope  Jeo.  £1.  Coll.  U 
(MS).  «M»viMMArGiq». 


Russia  they  have  'divers  kinds  of  fish  :  the  Bellouga  and  Bcliougtna,  .  .  ,  the  Osi- 
trina  and  Sturgeon. ...  Of  the  roes  of  these  four  kinds  they  make  very  great  store 
of  Icaiy  or  OnrMiy.'  Riwm  {XemarAst  &c.,  p.  199)  x  Hamlet  meaoB  tlwt  the  play, 
Kke  tlw  piddod  tfaifeoa,  wai  •  ddicaqr  for  which  the  nmltitnde  has  no  rdish. 
Douce  [Illust.  &c.,  ii,  236):  This  word  has  been  frequently  mispronounced  cavter 
on  the  stage ;  but  the  following  line  from  Sir  J.  Harrington's  33d  Epigram,  book  iii, 

leaves  no  uncertainty  in  the  matter:  'And  civ6ar«,  but  it  little  boots  '  Caviar 

was  fonncffy  a  comidetiMe  utido  of  comxnerce  between  England  and  Rnisia. 
Narzs  :  In  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  a  new  and  fashionable  delicacy,  not  obtained 
nor  relished  by  the  viilgar,attd  therefore  naed  by  him  to  signify  anything  above  their 
comprehension. 

416.  the  general]  Malone:  Lord  Clarendon  (Book  v,p.  530}  uses  this  word  to 
signify  *  the  people'  in  die  same  manner  it  ia  wed  here.  Calobooiit:  In  Ca&Aw 
tf  Manners,  p.  29,  1 576,  we  have  the  moste  used  in  the  same  sense. 

418.  cried  in  the  top]  Warburton  :  That  is,  whose  judgement  I  had  the  highest 
opinion  of.  Johnson  :  1  think  it  means  only,  that  were  higher  than  mitu.  Heath  : 
Wiose  judgement,  in  snch  matters,  was  in  much  higher  vogue  than  mfaie.  S'tuVHMSs 
PdlutpR  it  means  only  t  whose  judgement  was  more  dantoronsly  delivered  than  mine. 
We  still  say  of  a  bawling  actor,  that  he  speaks  on  the  top  of  hit  voice.  HsNLSy  : 
To  over-top  is  a  hunting  term  applied  to  a  dog  when  he  gives  more  tongue  than  the 
rest  of  the  cry.  To  this,  I  believe,  Hamlet  refers,  and  he  afterwards  mentions  a  CRY 
0/ playtn,  CALDnarrt  Itodaimed  not  merely  in  addition  to  my  voice  and  cen- 
sure, bat  widi  a  tone  of  anthorily  that  mine  could  not  sound.  CLAasNDON:  Hen- 
ley's explanation  of  the  metaphor  is  probably  right  But  it  is  the  superior  authority 
or  value  of  the  judgements,  not  the  greater  loudness  with  which  thqr  were  delivered^ 
that  is  indicated  here. 

419  nodnly]  WARBintiOM:  Sfanplieity.  I>fCB((7i!Mr.)tlIoderaliaQ.  Tbcriscii- 
wmt  In  rhetorical  phmeology,  *modesty'  is  c^raffa.  (Sc.  Di  C^.  lib.  I,  zl,  14s, 
ed.  Orelli :  '  Sed  ilia  est  eirrafia,  in  qua  intelligitnr  ordinis  conservatio.  Itaque,  ean- 
dem  nos  modestiam  apellemus,  sed  definitur  a  Stoicis,  ut  modestia  sit  scientia  return 
tarum  qu»  agerentur  aut  dicentur,  loco  suo  coUocandarum^  Thus,  also, '  modesty 
of  natnre '  [in,  ii,  18]  means  that  symmetrical  harmony  by  whidi  the  acts  of  every- 
day life  are  made  to  fit  the  situation,  that '  temperance  and  smoothness  in  the  very 
torrent,  tempest,  and  the  whirlwind  of  passion  '  to  which  '  modesty'  can  be  ay>p!icd, 
as  in  Pliny,  vi,  20,  71 :  modestia  qusedam  aquarum.  Did  Sh.  really  not  understand 
Latmf 

410.  sallets]  Hsatb:  This  b  qsoken  in  approbation,  not  in  diqiaragemen^  of 
ftsplay.  The  sense  b:  it  wanted  Lehigh  seasoning  of  loose  ribaldry  and  Intdoof 
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the  lines  to  make  the  matter  aavouiy,  nor  no  matter  in  the  421 
phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affection ;  but  called 
it  an  honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  veiy 
much  more  handsome  than  fine;  One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly 
loved ;  'twas  ^eas*s  tale  to  Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it  es-  425 


422.  ituiict^  Coll.  Dyce,  Sta.  White, 
Glo.  + ,  Huda.  Mob.  inditt  QqFf  et  cet. 

afftetum]  affeaatim  Ff,  Rove, 
Han.  Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  Dyce i, Sta. 
White,  KUy.  Glo.  Del.  Hads. 

M]  A$a  /  Jdhnt.  oonj. 

423,  424.  as  -vhoUiome...fine\  Om. 
Ff,  Rowc,  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb. 


424.  speech^  tktefe  Sptech  F,.  chUft 
/petck  F,.  chief  /ptttk  F^F^  Rowe, 
Cald.  Knt. 

in  if\  in't  Qq. 

425.  yEtuas't]  Thcob.  Warb.  John*. 
Aenen  Q,Q,.  /Eneas  Q^c^FT.  yCjww* 
Pope  «t  cet. 

iale]  talke  Qq,  Cap. 


double  meanings.  Girfoao  defends  Pope's  reading*  on  the  strength  of  a  line  in 
one  of  JonaoD's  EpIgmM  (IfWiir,  voL  viii,  p.  177) :  « I  banr*  no  aalt,  no  iNnrdiy  he 

doth  mean;'  and  pronounces  'sallets*  as  akin  to  nonsense.  SiNGEft  :  <Sa1t'  was 
probably  intended.  •  Salt,  a  pleasaant  and  merrie  word,  that  maketh  folks  to  laugh, 
and  sometimes  pricketb.' — Baret  Dyck  :  In  spite  of  Giflbrd's  note,  I  think  the 
allmtioB  to  MftaliMtf  ooA-^talleis,* Lt.  taU  (ribald)  wonb  and  allndaBt  (tee 
lUdHurdMHi't  DiaiMuuy  for  the  tltfuuHogf  of  Mtitd  or  mASbT).  GcMXint  (ed.  s): 
The  (MS)  has  '  salt,'  perhaps  wrongly,  though  saUrtt  or  salads  seems  not  easily  un- 
derstood. The  allusion  may  have  been  particular  and  temporary.  CLARENDON: 
Pope  was  probably  not  aware  that  fragrant  and  piquant  herbs  were  mixed  with  the 
talad. 

42a.  indiet . . . aflbctiaB]  Smvam:  T1wtiip«a<w<rftfae«ahor  of  bebgalaB' 

tastical,  affected  writer.  In  Lovis  Lab.  V,  i,  4, '  witty  without  affection^  i.  e.  affec- 
tation. Malvolio  is  called  '  an  affcctioned  ass'  in  Twelfth  Night,  II,  ill,  160.  Cal- 
OECOTT :  From  the  use  of  the  Latin,  it  seems  that  the  English  word  was  first  intro- 
daoed.  *  Thy  maaer  of  wrytynge  is  daik  witb  Mwr  mod^  awyaiyrtf.  S^hn  tma 
^itHome  obscnratur  nimia.' — Honnan't  Vyigariat  1530. 

424.  handsome  than  fine]  Deltus:  'Handsome'  denotes  frpnuine,  natural 
beauty — '  fine,' artistic,  labored  beauty.  Clarks:  In  this  passage  [from  line  420] 
Sh.  is,  in  his  own  subtle  vein  of  quiet  hum./i,  satirising  the  foppery  of  give-and-taks 
critidsin. 

425.  thMMtbout]  CLAtiMDOM:  A  mbrtaative,  like  *wbeicaboat,'  id  Muk.  VL 

i,  58. 

425.  Theobald  {Sh.  Rest.  p.  72) :  I  should  suspect  this  play  referred  to  by 
Hamlet  to  be  Shakespeare's  from  one  reason  only ;  and  that  is,  from  its  subject. 
There  b  acaroe  a  plaf  ttroogboiit  all  Ua  worica*  in  wUdi  it  was  poniUe  to  intiodaee 

the  mention  of  them,  where  he  has  not  by  simile,  allusion,  or  otherwise,  hinted  at 
the  Troian  affairs;  so  fond  was  he  of  that  story.  Pope  (ed.  2) :  This  whole  speech 
of  Hamlet  is  purely  ironical ;  he  seems  to  commend  this  play  to  expose  th^bombast 
of  it.  Who  was  iti  antbor  is  not  cone  to  wei  knowledge.  WiUtnntTOiit  'Hlitnir 
tliat  Hamlet  ipoka  widi  commendation  to  vpbndd  die  felae  taste  of  tiio  andience  of 
that  time,  which  would  not  suffer  them  to  do  justice  to  the  simplicity  and  the  sublime 
of  this  production.  And  I  reason,  first,  from  the  character  Hamlet  giTct  of  the 
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^7  tram  whence  the  pasnge  u  taken.  Secondly,  from  the  pwrnige  itsdfl  And, 

»hirdly,  from  the  effect  it  had  on  the  audience.  First,  they  who  suppose  the  passage 
Wis  ^iven  in  oriler  to  l>e  ridiculed  must  needs  suppose  that  what  Hamlet  says  in 
lines  418-426  was  purely  ironical,  and  the  strangest  irony  ever  was  written.  '  It 
pleased  QUI  the  nuiltitade.'  Ttib  we  mint  conclude  to  be  true,  liowever  inwical  tiie 
rest  be^  Now  the  leeKm  given  of  the  dcngned  ridicule  is  die  Mppoeed  bombast. 
Whereas  bombast,  we  know,  at  that  time  took  with  the  multitude.  But  Hamlet  tellt 
why  it  displeased  them  :  that  there  was  no  salt  in  the  lines,  nor  affected  style.  Now 
it  could  not  be,  if  this  play  displeased  on  account  of  the  bombast,  that  they  whom 
it  disptea«ed  should  gire  this  reason  for  their  dislike.  All  d»e  teoooNstencies  dis- 
a|ipear  if  we  take  Hamlet  as  speaking  his  genuine  sendments,  as  thus;  pie  pbj,  I 
remember,  pleased  not  the  multitude,  aod  the  reason  was  its  being  written  on  the 
roles  of  the  ancient  drama;  to  which  they  were  entire  strangers.  But  in  my  opinion  ^ 
^and  in  that  of  olbere  of  better  judgement  than  mine,  it  was  an  excellent  play,  vhU 
digested^  Attumut  Lt»  udiere  the  three  udtiesVere  well  preserved.  Set  down  I 
inviEi  «r  wmek  mtdiHy  ss  MMMidiyv  £/.  Where  not  only  the  art  of  oompodtion,  but  ^ 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  was  carefully  attended  to.  But  these  qualities,  which  gained 
my  esteem,  lost  the  public's.  For  /  remember,  one  said,  There  was  no  salt  in  the 
lines  to  make  the  matter  savory,  i.  e.  there  was  not,  according  to  the  mode  of  that 
time,  a  fool  or  down,  to  joke,  quibble,  and  talk  freely.  Nor  no  matter  in  the pArmt* 
Ikat  wt^Mim^ the  emtktr  tf  e^eOwn^  nor  none  of  those  pesdonate,  pathetic 
love-ecenes,  so  emential  to  modem  tragedy.  But  he  called  it  an  honest  metAad,  {.e. 
he  owned,  however  tasteless  this  method  of  writinfj,  on  the  ancient  plan,  wa?  to  our 
times,  yet  it  was  chaste  and  pare;  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  Greek  drama. 
I  need  only  make  one  observation  on  all  this;  that,  thus  interpreted,  it  is  the  justesi 
picture  of  a  good  tingedy,  wrote  on  die  ancient  rules.  3.  A  second  proof  that  this 
speech  was  given  to  be  admired  is  fram  die  intrinsic  merit  of  the  spaedl  itwif,  whidi 
contains  the  description  of  a  circumstance  very  happily  imagined,  namely:  Ilium  and 
Priam's  lalhng  together,  with  the  effect  it  had  on  the  destroyer.  Now  this  circum- 
stance, illustrated  with  the  fine  similitude  of  the  storm,  is  so  highly  worked  up  as  to 
have  well  desenred  a  place  in  Virgil's  second  book  of  the  j^uid,  even  dioi^  the 
work  bad  been  carried  on  to  that  perfection  which  the  Roman  poet  had  conceived. 
3.  The  third  proof  is,  from  the  effects  which  followed  on  the  recital.  Hamlet,  his 
best  character,  approves  it;  the  player  is  deeply  affected  in  repe-iting  it ;  and  only 
,  the  foolish  Polonius  tired  with  it.  The  player  changes  color,  and  the  tears  start  from 
Us^es.  But  our  andior  was  too  good  a  judge  of  nature  to  makt.  bombast  and  Ml* 
natural  smriment  produce  sndi  an  effect  But  if  any  one  will  still  say  that  Sh.  ia> 
tended  to  represent  a  pU^er  unnnturally  and  fant.istically  affected,  we  must  ap,5eal 
I,  to  Hamlet,  that  is,  to  5>h.  himself  in  this  matter;  who,  on  the  reflection  he  makes 
'.upon  the  player's  emotion,  in  order  to  excite  his  own  revenge,  gives  not  the  least  hint 
that  the  player  was  unnaturally  or  injudidoosly  moved.  On  the  contrary,  his  fine 
dcacriptlao  of  the  actor's  emotion  shows  he  thought  just  odierwise.  And  indeed 
had  Hamlet  esteemed  this  emotion  anything  unnatural,  it  had  been  U  veiy  hnpropcr 
circumstance  to  spur  him  to  his  purpose.  That  which  supports  the  common  opinion 
concerning  this  passage  is  the  turgid  expression  in  some  parts  of  it,  which,  they 
Ikiiik,  oould  never  be  given  by  the  poet  to  be  conunended.  Wedall,  therefore,  in 
dM  nest  plaoe  ejiamine  the  lines  most  olmoiiotts  to  ceosnie^  and  see  ho»  mudi. 
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allowing  the  charge,  this  will  malce  for  the  induction  of  their  conclusion.  [See 
lines  451  and  473.]  Now  whether  the><  be  bombast  or  not  is  jiviAhe  q^ucsuon^  but 
whether  Sh.  cstcened  them  so.  That  he  did  not  10  eMeem  them  appeazt  from  bis 
beving  need  the  very  same  thooi^tt  ill  the  same  expressions  in  his  best  plays,  and 
given  them  to  his  principal  characters,  where  he  aims  at  the  sublime  ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages:  Troilus  ( Tr^.  ^  Cres.'^t  iii,  40-42)  far  outstrains  the  execution 
of  Pyrrhas's  sword  in  the  character  be  gives  of  Hector's.  Cleopatra  i^Ant.  is'  CUo, 
IV,  XV,  44)  nib  at  fbrtaae  in  the  same  namer.  Bat  aaodicr  as«  aoaj  be  ouule  of 
tiMse  qvQliitions ;  a  discovery  of  this  recited  pUy,  wbidi,  letting  n>  into  n  cilcanp 
stance  of  our  author's  life  (as  a  writer)  hitherto  unknown,  was  the  reaMn  I  have 
been  so  large  upon  this  question.  I  think,  then,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  pUj  in  dispott  was  Shakcqwui^  own,  and  ^it  dds  was  occasion  of 
writing  it  He  was  desiioas,  as  soon  as  be  liad  fonnd  liis  stieagth,  of  ratoring  tlie 
cbastoncss  and  regularity  of  the  ancient  stage,  and  therefore  composed  this  tragedy 
on  the  model  of  the  Greek  drama,  as  may  be  seen  by  throwinfj  so  much  action  into 
relation^  But  his  attempt  proved  fruitless,  and  the  raw,  unnatural  taste,  then  preva* 
lent,  fbiced  him  bade  again  farto  bis  old  GoUile  manner.  For  which  be  took  this 
revenge  ^mb  bis  audience.  Caru.:  Among  the  very  few  pli^  of  that  time  Aat 
have  not  been  seen  by  the  editor  is  one  that  f)ears  the  title, «  Dido^  queen  of  Carthage* 
in  which  one  might  be  apt  to  expect  the  speech  in  question ;  the  cast  of  Thomas 
Nash's  production  is  widely  different.  Malonk  :  I  formerly  thought  that  these  lines 
were  estraded  from  some  old  plsf,  of  wbidi  it  appeared  to  me  probable  that  Ifarw 
Imre  was  the  author ;  but  whatever  Shake ipesre's  view  in  producing  them  may  have 
been,  I  am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  they  wetje  written  by  himself,  not  in  any  former 
unsuccessful  piece,  but  expressly  for  the  play  of  Hamlet.  It  is  observable  that  what 
War  burton  calls  '  the  fine  similitude  of  the  storm,'  is  likewise  found  in  our  poet's 
Vmm^Aimiii,  Stbbvins:  The  praise  which Ifamlet  bestows  on Oiis  pieoe  Is 
certainly  dissembled,  and  agrees  voy  wdl  with  the  character  of  madness,  which, 
before  witnesses,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  support.  The  speeches  before  us  have 
SO  little  merit  that  nothing  but  an  aflect^ion  of  singularity  could  have  influenced 
Wartmiton  to  nndeftake  tbdr  defence.  The  poet,  perhaps,  meant  to  enhibit  a  just 
resemblance  of  some  of  the  plays  of  bis  own  age,  in  whidi  the  finlts  were  too  gen> 
eral  and  too  glaring  to  pennit  a  few  splendid  passages  to  atooe  for  them.  The 
player  knew  liis  trade,  and  sjxjke  the  lines  in  an  affecting  manner,  because  Hamlet 
had  declared  them  to  be  pathetic,  or  might  be  in  reality  a  little  moved  by  them. 
The  mind  of  the  prince,  it  most  be  confessed,  was  fitted  for  die  reception  of  gloomy 
ideas,  and  bb  tears  were  ready  at  a  slight  lolidtation.  It  b  by  no  means  proved 
that  Sh.  has  employed  the  same  thoughts  clothed  in  the  same  expressions  in  his  best 
plays.  If  he  bids  the  false  hus7vife  Fortune  break  her  wheel,  he  does  not  desire  her 
to  break  all  its  spokes ;  nay,  even  its  periphery,  and  make  use  of  the  nave  afterwards 
fir  mdk  Ml  tmrneamraUe  eati.  Though  if  what  Waibmton  has  said  sboald  be 
found  in  any  imtanr^  to  be  exactly  true,  what  can  we  infer  from  thence  but  that 
Sh.  was  <;ometimes  wrong  in  spile  of  conviction,  and  in  the  hurry  of  writing  com> 
mitted  those  very  faults  which  his  judgement  could  detect  in  othen?  Warburton  is 
inconsistent  in  his  asserdons  concerning  the  llterataxe  of  Sh«  In  n  note  on  7>w.  d* 
Ow.  be  affirms  thst  Shakespeare^s  want  of  learning  kept  him  Iram  bdng  acquainted 
widk  Homer;  and  yet  in  tUs  instance  would  suppose  bbn  cqwhle  of  prodndag  a 
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eumplete  tugedy  wrium  m  tkg  amatni  ndttf  and  that  die  ipeech  befoie  ns  \uA 

sufficient  merit  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  second  book  of  YirgiVs  yEntid, 
Steevens  afterwards  discovered  a  copy  of  this  play  of  DiJo,  qiuc  ti  of  Carthage, 
referred  to  by  Capell,  and  asserted  that  it  did  not  furnish  Sh.  with  more  than  a  gen- 
eral Mat  for  Ut  dcseriptbtt  tX  die  deadi  of  Friam*  ftc,  nalen  a  correspondence  be 
perceived  to  Shakespeare's  line  451  in  'And  wldidia  wind  thereof  die  Icing  fell 
down.'  and  to  line  458  in  '  So  leaning  on  his  sword  he  stood  stone  still.'  The  ex- 
tracts which  Steevens  gives  will  be  found  in  Fleay's  note,  further  on ;  of  them 
Steevens  says  that  surely  the  greater  part  is  more  ridiculous  than  even  Shakespeare's 
happest  vela  of  boricMine  and  parody  eoold  have  laada  it  RmoM  believes  dnt  die 
adaiiiatioii  of  the  play  expressed  by  Hamlet  was  genuine,  and  that  this  is  prababfy 
•a  extract  from  one  of  Shakespeare's  early  productions.  He  then  adds  :  The  verses 
ledted  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  coeval  writer ;  the  parallel  passage  in  Mar- 
lowe and  Nash's  Dido  will  not  bear  the  comparison.    Possibly,  indeed,  it  might 

have  been  biifint  attempt,  before /il#dSMMfr'!ila'Hr'''<^^  iutroeted 
him  Id  dmpite.dia  tumid  and  mmataral  style  so  much  and  so  unjustly  admired  in  his 
predecessors  or  contemporaries,  and  which  he  aftenirards  so  happily  ridiculed  in  '  the 
swa^ering  vaine  of  Ancient  Pistol.' ,  Sbymour  ^ii,  1 72)  agrees  with  Ritson,  and  * 
FVE  (p.  ti4)  agrees  with  Seymour.  V^lerioge;!  Tlus  adaiiabla  mtfaitftadoa  of  ^  • 
the  epic  lor  the  dramatie  diction  of  Sha]teipeare*t  own  dialogat,  and  avdiorised  ^ 
too,  by  the  actual  style  of  the  tragedies  before  his  time  [Porrex  ^  EtrreXt  7tt. 
And.,  &.C.),  is  well  worthy  of  notice.    The  fancy  that  a  burlesque  was  intended 
sinks  below  criticism;  the  lines,  as  epic  narrative,  are  superb.    In  the  thoughts,  and  C     '    '  ' 
even  in  the  leperate  paiti  of  die  dictkm,  diit  descriptloB  is  highly  poetical;  in  troth,  / 
tdcenl^itMlffthetii  ill  &tthdiititii  too  ]ioedcaIi--4lie  Ingmge  ofljr^  ' 
mence  and  epic  pomp,  and  not  of  the  drama.    But  if  Sh.  had  made  the  diction         '  •  ' 
truly  dramatic,  where  would  have  been  the  contrast  between  Hamht  and  the  play  in 
Hamlet  f  SCHLECEL  {Led.  oh  Dram.  Lit.  ii,  197)  :  This  extract  muiit  not  be  judged  - 
of  by  indf,  but  in  eonnaetiaii  tridi  die  plaee  whew  it  it  inlfodveed.  To  diitbgnldi 
it  as  dramade  poetry  in  the  pky  itidf,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  rise  above  it* 
dignified  poetry  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  theatrical  elevation  does  above 
simple  nature.    Hence  Sh.  has  composed  the  play  in  Hamlet  altogether  in  senten- 
tious rhymes  full  of  antitheses.   But  this  solemn  and  measured  tone  did  not  suit  a 
q>eech  in  which  violent  emotion  oogbt  to  prevail,  and  the  poet  bad  no  other  expe- 
dient than  die  one  of  which  he  made  choice:  overcharging  the  pathos.   The  lan- 
guage of  the  speech  in  question  is  falsely  cmphatical ;  but  yet  this  fault  is  so  mixed 
up  with  true  grandeur  that  a  player,  practised  in  calling  forth  in  himself  artificially 
the  imitated  emotions,  may  certahdy  be  carried  away  with  it.  Besides,  it  will  hardly 
be  believed  dwtSb.  knew  ao  little  of  his  ait  as  not  to  be  aware  that  a  tragedy  in  whiclf) 
iCneas  had  to  make  a  lengthened  epic  relation  of  a  transaction  that  happened  10 
long  before  as  the  destruction  of  Troy  could  neither  be  dramatical  nor  theatrical. 
Caloecott  :  These  warm  commendations  of  Hamlet  cannot  be  other  than  the  real 
Nndment  of  Sh.  From  whatever  quarter  die  fiafsment  came,  It  aflbrds  a  dedsivt 
proof  of  Shakespeaie'ft  taste  in  this  department  of  the  drama.   He  may  here  have 
chosen  to  give  his  conception  of  the  true  and  just  swell  of  tragedy.    Hitnter  (U( 
834) :  Is  it  possible  that  Sh.,  who  knew  so  well  what  belongs  to  poetry  and  the 
iramatic  art,  can  have  approved  of  a  wearisome  speech  like  this,  its  bombast  phrases, 
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[425.  iEneas's  ule  to  Dido.} 

tts  empty  declamation,  and  with  at  lc.i«;t  two  anti-climaxes  as  palpable  as  ctn  anyw 
where  be  found  ?  Inhere  is  but  one  redeeming  clause  [lines  461-465].  But  even 
Uib,  as  tiie  tcader  ttnaot  Imt  percciTC,  rinks  at  it  praoeeds,  and  becomi  comiiKiB- 
pbce  md  laluunBonioiiis.  Hb  olijiictioiB  to  the  ]Ame,  'moliled  qneen,*  might  of 
itself  prove  that  the  poet,  if  he  seemed  in  anything  which  he  said  to  commend,  spoke 
ironically,  for  a  more  unhappy  expre-^sion  could  scarcely  have  occurred.  Probably 
it  was  tae  play  of  Dido  that  he  meant  to  ridicule.  Stuachey  (p.  55),  speaking  of 
Ac  extncts  from  Dido^  Queen  of  Carthage^  given  by  Steevens,  says:  •Though  there 
is  Ml  a  lin^  hardly  a  thought  of  tltctn,  the  same  as  the  passage  which  the  player 
recites,  and  which  is  of  cour<;e  Shake5;peare's  own,  still  the  style  is  so  like,  that  the 
audience  would  probably  have  been  remmded  of  Marlowe's  play,  and  so  have  ex- 
perienced the  sensation  of  hearing  real  men  quoting  a  real  play ;  nay,  if  they  re- 
tained only  a  general  neoUedloB  of  tfie  original,  might  have  iup|KiseJ  that  the 
quotation  was  actually  from  Marlowe's  tragedy.'  Elze  :  From  all  that  we  know 
of  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  his  own  works,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable,  not  only  that  he  should  have  introduced  here  his  own  composition,  but 
that  he  should  have  praised  it  also.  Rightly  to  nnderMand  this  passage,  it  is  essca- 
•  ^  f  ^  we  should  lose  sl^t  of  die  perMn  of  the  poet,  and  sepaiale  hia  opinion 
I  from  the  praise  of  Hamlet.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  speech  the  keynote  of  that  school 
V  of  learned  poets  is  struck  that  was  hostile  to  Shakespeare's  naturalistic  style.  .  .  , 
By  nudung  Hamlet  so  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  a  drama  that  was  moulded 
on  th«leanedtpadMiie,Bnd  dassic  asodd,  Sh.  evidendy  widicd  to  give  ni  an  ind^ 
imo  his  1icn»*a  atudioat  and  pce'eaainently  ideal  ciiarBcter.  A  iide-dmut  ia  at  dm 
same  time  unmistakably  given  to  Shakespeare's  opponents ;  in  effect  he  thus  appeals 
t  to  them :  •  Behold,  it  is  such  folk  as  my  Ilamlet  that  admire  you ;  such  folk  is  it  that 
Y  you  educate  with  your  poetry.'  Delkjs  :  This  drama,  if  there  really  were  such  a 
one,  and  if  it  had  not  been  composed  for  die  nonce  to  snit  Hamlcf  s  purpose,  ooold 
have  been  written  by  no  one  but  Sh.  himadf,  and  die  praise  of '  modesty  *  and  *  can. 
ning'  must  have  l^ecn  meant  in  seriousness.  Fleay  {On  the  Extract  from  an  OH 
Play  in  Hamlet.  Macmillan's  Maga.  Dec.  1874.  p.  135) :  Marlowe's  play  was  finished 
liy  Nash,  after  Marlowe's  death  in  1593,  and  published  in  1594.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  written  in  Marlowe's  style,  with  aonw  minor  {nterpolathma  hy  Nash.  In  Act 
II,  sc.  i,  whidi  is  far  the  weakest  in  the  play,  and  does  least  to  advance  the  plot, 
there  are  several  peculiarities.  1.  Priamus  is  used  for  the  name  of  the  king  of  Troy 
eight  times,  Priam  three  times  only.  Elsewhere  in  the  play  the  form  of  Priam  is 
osed  eadndvety.  s.  The  name  Aleaaader  is  given  to  Hden^  lover;  ia  odier  parte 
of  diia  piiqrt  hi  Marlowe's  other  woriia,  be  ia  called  Puis.  3.  At  the  end  of 
i^neas's  tale  there  is  a  stage-direction  [Exettnt  omnes'],  although  Ascanius  remains 
nn  the  stage  and  talks  to  Venus  and  Cupid,  who  then  come  in.  This  double  ending 
to  a  scene  implies  double  authorship,  or  one  author  working  at  two  distinct  times. 
It  is  a  connnon  pbenomenon;  hi  Sh.,  far  instance,  we  find  it  in  7H,  4*  Ow.  and  fas 
Afaci.  4.  The  whole  of  the  scene  is  inferior  in  woiknaaslup,  in  characterization, 
in  theatrical  requirements,  in  poetical  power.  All  the  '  y^neas's  tale*  part  could  be 
cut  out  and  not  missed.  This  scene,  then,  for  the  above  reasons,  is  unlike  Marlowe's 
work  in  the  rest  of  the  play ;  it  is  equally  unlike  the  other  plays  of  his  writing.  We 
nqr  confidently  assign  the  greater  part  of  it  to  Nash,  if  not  the  whole.  Bnt  it  wm 
ia  1594  that  Sh.  revised  die  Mm,  VI,  in  whidi  Mariowe  bad  written  a  great  part^ 
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and  be  might  naturally  expect  to  have  the  revision  of  this  play  alM>  committed  to 
kin.  He  was  on  iadiffsrent  tenns  with  Nash  at  this  time.  IWhat  ooald  be  mote 
Hkelj  than  that  he  should  write  a  scene,  or  a  portion  of  one,  to  diow  how  much  better 
oc  would  have  done  the  editing;  of  the  play?  He  chooses,  naturally  enough,  that 
scene  in  which  Nash  has  shown  the  greatest  weakness,  and  writes  as  nearly  in  the 

Marlowe  rhythm       he  can  [Page  136.J  I  hold,  then,  that  the  object  which 

Sh.  had  imyiewiDjptroduciDg  this  speedi  into  IfmmUt  was  to  expose  the  weaknoi 
T^Jfix  (opponent  Nash  as  •  pbjwri^it,  and  to  utilise  a  piece  of  work  which  he  bad 
^^1^  \<\\c  hy  bun.  ^Vht  n  he  wrote  Hamlet  he  seems  to  have  been  just  entering  that 
Cyitfcal  state  which  has  been  noted  by  Hallam  as  a  characteristic  of  his  third  period. 

•  .  .  In  considering  this  point  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  speech  is  contained 
m  tiht  eaiyert  Ibrm  of  die  published  MuUitt  so  tiiat  U  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
olaj  in  its  6nt  state.  This  is  important  so  fiur  that  when  the  revised  Hamltt  was 
piodnced,  Nadi  was  certainly  no  longer  alive,  and  Sh.  was  not  the  man  to  exult 

orer  a  dead  enemy  [Page  137.]  We  will  now  compare  some  fwirts  of  the  tale 

o£  iEn«*a^  as  told  by  Sb.  and  by  Nash,  with  a  view  to  show  that  they  are  rival  pro- 
doctioDs.  «^Nash describes  'SftAem thus : 

*  At  latt  caaw  Pyrrhm,  Ml,  aad  Ibl  of  b*. 

HU  harness  droppiBg  blood,  and  on  hit  spear 
The  mangled  head  of  Friam's  youngest  Ma. 
And  after  bfan  kk  band  «r  ayraiidow 

With  balli  of  wildfire  in  their  murderous  ;>aw», 
Which  Blade  the  funeral  flame  which  burnt  fair  Troy.' 

Shakespeare's  is  more  expanded.  Compare  lines  430-442.  Nash  gives  this  nami> 
iHeof  Triamldcalb: 

'Aadat  Jove't  altar  finding  Priamu*, 
About  whoM  withered  neck  hung  Hecuba 
Folding  his  hand  io  hers,  and  jointly  both 
Beating  their  breastt  and  Uliag  on  the  grovad ; 
Ha  with  his  blcbioo's  potot  laisad  op  at  ooca, 
Aad  with  MagMa's  ayos  itaiad  fai  thair  Cmc, 
Threatening  a  thousand  deaths  at  every  glanca. 

•        •        •        •        a  • 
Not  aMvad  at  an,  but  osBiag  at  Us  tcan, 
TIm  butcher  while  his  hands  were  yet  hel<l  up 
Ikaadiag  upon  his  breast,  struck  off  his  hai»ds. 
At  whidi  dM  frantic  qoaaa  hapt  00  hb  Atoa, 
And  in  his  eyelids  hanging  by  the  nails 
A  Utile  whik  prolonged  her  htuband's  life. 
At  last  the  soldiers  pulled  her  by  the  beds* 
And  swung  her  howling  in  the  empty  air. 
Which  sent  an  echo  to  the  wounded  king, 
Whereat  he  lifted  up  his  bed-rid  limba 
And  wnvild  havasmppied  with  AchiUaa'  saa, 
Forgeitinc  both  his  strength  and  waot  of  hands : 
Which  he  disdaining  whiskt  hi*  sword  about, 
Aad  with  the  wind  ilicmif  tba  Uag  idl  dews; 
Then  fraai  (ha  aaval  lo  dM  duaat  at  oaee 
He  rippadoMPriaok' 

ClHWrfTT  Sh.,  lines  446-452.    That  these  passages  were  written  in  direct  rivalry  ts 
manifest;  the  superior  power  and  excellence  of  the  Sh.  portions  is  equally  manifest; 
vui  wbeit  we  remember  that  the  splendid  simile  of  the  storm  and  the  description  of 
16* 
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pecially,  where  he  speaks  of  Priam's  slaughter.  If  it  live  in  426 
your  memory,  begin  at  this  line ;  let  mc  see,  let  me  see ; 

'  The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  th'  Hyrcaniaa  beast,' — 
'tis  not  so ;  it  begins  with  *  Pyrrhus.' 

*  The  rugged  Pyrrhus, — he  whose  sable  arms,  430 

*  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 

'  When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse, — 

'  Math  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smear'd 

'  With  heraldr)'  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 

'  Now  is  he  total  gules ;  horridly  trick'd  435 

*  With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 
'  Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 

426.  u<hfre'\  when  Q(j.  433.  Mjj]   his  Rowe-f,  Jen. 

427-429.  s*e;... Pyrrhus]  Cap.  Prose,  Sing.  El.  Klly. 

QqFf,  Row«4-,  Jen.  434.  kerabhy\  hermUy  Qq. 

428.  M'  Hyrtanian\  TV  ircanian  dismal ;  head  to  foot"]  di/maO 
Qq.  the  Hyrcanian  F^,  Rowe.Cap.  Steev.  head  to/taU,  Qq.  di/maa  kemd  U  fitt 
Vv.  Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  El.  Dyce  i,  Q'76. 

SU.  Klljr,  Glo.  Del.  Oa.  435*  tOaJgmlet]  UtaS  Cules  Qq.  U 

429.  'tis  not  so]  Cap.  Hs  not  fo  Q,Qj.  take  Geulles  F,F,.  to  take  Grules  FjF^ 
tit  not  Q^Q,.    It  ii  not  $9  Ff,  Rowe-t-*  total geuUs  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob. 

Jen.  Dyce  i,  Sta.  Glo.-|>.  tHded\  trUkt  QqF^.  Rowe-t-. 

431.  his]  he  F,Fj.  437,  Baku^  £a'k  F^. 

431.  he]  his  F.F^.  im/^sted]  ttttft^Ud  Q^<^  Jca. 

tA^  ominous}  tA'  omynous  Q,(^.  tmbqfted  Q^Qa. 

ominous  Q^Q^.  t&weS]  Jim  Pope4. 

Hecuba  ju-e  also  in  Uie  Sh.  speech,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  meant  these 
Unct  for  mere  bombot.  I  do  not  quote  the  Hecuba  part,  as  tbece  it  nodiing  com* 
spoading  to  it  in  Naah,  and  it  it  in  eveiy  one'i  hands.  The  fineit  bit  m  Nadi  b  tt« 
pictneof  Tynbmt 

*  So  teniiiff  oa  hh  nvwd    tlood  MOM  still, 
Vlevtail  the  ftra  wheraivMi  ilob  Uoa  tam  f 

and  this  Sh.  has  capped  with  lines  45S-466.    There  is  a  moral  certainty  that  these 

passages  are  competitor?;  for  popular  favor  On  all  grounds  alike,  then,  I  hold 

that  this  scene  was  written  by  Sh.  in  1594,  as  a  supplement  to  Marlowe's  unfinished 
play,  in  competition  with  Naah,  and  Aat  it  was  intradnced  hf  him  into  the  fint 
dnui^ of  Ntmiitin  1601  or  tbereabonls. 

435.  gules]  Steevens:  This  signifies  red  in  the  barbarous  jargon  of  heraldry. 
Also  in  Timon,  IV,  iii,  59.  Wedgwood  :  From  the  red  color  of  the  mouth. 
Gueuie,  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet.  Glossary  0/  Terms  Used  in  British  J/eraldry: 
Perhaps  Iram  the  Pierriaa  gkml^  a  rose;  if  so,  it  was  probablj  istrodcced  by  dit 


435.  trick'd]  Malone:  That  15,  •  painted,  smeared.'  CLARENDON:  In  heraldiy 
a  'trick'  is  a  description  in  drawing,  opposed  to  'blazon,'  a  description  in  words. 
Deuijs  : '  Trick'd,'  like  the  following  participles,  '  bak'd '  and  <  impasted,'  belongs  to 
•gales/ cot  to*  he.' 

437.  ImpMtnd]  CAldboott  x  See  Xidk,  lie  III,  ii,  154.  All  tems  a&d  phiaa« 
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'That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  damned  light 

'  To  their  lords'  murder;  roasted  in  wrath  and  fire^ 

'  And  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore,  440 

'  With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 

'Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks/ 

So,  proceed  3^u. 
P)oL  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken,  with  good  accent 

and  good  discretion.  44f 
First  PU^,  *  Anon  he  finds  him 

'  Striking  too  short  at  Greeks;  his  antique  sword, 

'  Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  &lls, 

'  Repugnant  to  command ;  unequal  match'd, 

'  Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage  strikes  wide;  45U 

'  But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 

'  The  unnerved  father  falls.   Then  senseless  Ilium, 

'  Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 

'  Stoops  to  his  base,  and  with  a  hideous  crash 

' Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  ear;  for,  lo !  his  sword,  455 


438.  7»a/]  Than  Q^a. 

mm/]  4mdm  Qqr  Oip.  Jen.  Steer. 
Var.  CoU.  SiQg.  EL  Rdy,  Dd.  Cua. 

Huds. 

439.  tkfir  lords*  murder]  Cap.  tkeb 
Lords  m$trtkfrQt{.  their vUdt  Murtkers 

F,F,Fj.    their  vile  Murthers  F^.  Cald. 
Knt,  Dyce,  Sta.  Del.  Huds.   the  viU 
MAneAtn  Rowe.  wutrthers  vdSr  Pope+c 
their  hrtTs  murder  Jen.  ct  cet 
m]  in  a  Rowe  i. 

440.  der-tiud]  ore-ci/ed  Qq,  Pope. 
443, 443.  CM/...jwtr]  GqH.  One  line, 

(^q,  Cnp. Jen.  Steev.Var.Cald.  Sinp.  Ktly. 

442.  gram/sire]  gramire  Pope.Theob, 

443.  So,  proceed  you. Om.  Ff,  Rowe 


Knt. 

444.        Goir\  Anyv/Q^. 

447.  an/;y«^]  Pope.  Mrthofcr  QqF.F^ 
anticA  F^F^,  Rowe. 

448.  to  his']  in  his  Rowe  ii. 

449.  match'd'\matektQ!\.  match  ¥f, 
Rowe,  Cald.  mateh/  Theob.  oonj. 
(withdrawn). 

452.  /alb....n!mm]  falls  doom  sense- 
Utt,    Ilium  Theob.  conj,  (withdrawn). 

Then  senseless  Ilium]  Om.  Qq. 

453.  thisl  his  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt. 

454.  Am#]  ft. 
hideous"]  hiddious  Qq. 

455.465.469'  .flpwr^itf']  Apoatrophe* 
Pope. 


ii-  this  fra^ent  parallel  with  passages  in  Sb.  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  Shakespenre's 

own  composition. 

437-439-  streets  . . .  murder]  Anon  (Misc.  Obs.  1752,  p.  21):  Rather  read, 
*tiie  parching  fires  That  lend  a  treaeheromt  and danmed light  To  die«£ISrasa»<lmr,' 
>^  the  streets  being  in  flames  afiurd  a  treacherem  B^it.  7)re«*kenm  hecanse  they 
betray  their  masters  to  the  destroying  Pyrrhus. 

439.  lords']  Deuus  :  *  Lords' '  is  better  than  lord's^  since  Priam's  death  is  not 
feprwepted  till  aftervrardi,  and  should  not-he  antidpaied  here. 

44a  o*cr-Bisod]  Calehboott:  Covered  as  with  glatinons  matter. 

451.  Bnt]  Dblkh:  Here  equivalent  to  aMne^. 
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'  Which  was  dcclinuig  on  the  milky  head  456 

'  Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  i'  the  air  to  stick; 

'  So,  as  a  psunted  tyrant,  Pyrrhns  stood, 

'  And.  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 

'  Did  nothing.  4^ 

'  But  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 

'  A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 

'  The  bold  winds  speechless  and  the  orb  below 

'  As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 

'  Doth  rend  the  region;  so  after  Pyrrhus'  pause  465 

*  Aroused  venp^eance  sets  him  new  a-work  ; 

'And  never  did  the  Cyclops*  hammers  fall 

'  On  Mars  his  armour,  forged  for  proof  eteme, 

457.  rfvfrem/l  reufTfH/ Qq.  FJe^F^,  Rowc  +  .     /f  re  w/ed  F,.  A 

458.  painted^  Om.  FjF^,  Rowe.  remed  Theob.  ii,  Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Jen. 

459.  Andjae]  Like  Qq.  AndHUd  Steer.  V«r.  CUd.  Knt.  Sing.  Et.  Ktly, 
F^^  Huds. 

neutral]  New/rail  QqF,F^j.  4^-  a-work]  a-w&rAt  F,.    a  work* 

459, 460.  AHd...nothing.]  One  line^Ff.  QqF^      work  F,F^.   «*  iwri  Cap 

462.  raek]racks^fh.  «wvril Theob.         467.  Cyehp^]  Apostrophe,  TheoU. 
conj.  (withdrawn).  468.  i^/^rf  Am  arwrot/r]  Q"76,  Pope  +  , 

463.  w/ifi/j]  urtW  Q'76.  Jen.  Dyce,  Sta.  Del.  Mars  hit  Amumn 

465.  region ;  to]  Theob.  ii.   nqpuw.      ff,  Rowe.    M$rtef  Armor  Q<1> 

So  Ff.  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  i.  r^giam,  Min't  mtwturi  Knt  Mar*t  mrm§m 
j»  Qq,  GI0.  +  ,  Mob.  Gtp.etcct. 

466.  ArousfJ'\  Coll.     A  rinvffd  Qq 

456.  declining]  Caldecott  :  This  use  of  the  word,  which  is  frequent  in  Sh.. 
I  have  not  observed  in  any  contemporary.  See  ako  I,  v,  50.  [Elsewhere  Caldecott 
•ddncce  this  ai  an  •isnment  in  favor  of  the  bdief  dwt  diis  extract  is  Shdccqware^ 
own  composition.    See  his  note  on  line  437.] 

458.  painted]  Malone:  Sh.  was  probably  here  thinking  of  the  tremendous  per. 
sonages  often  represented  in  old  tapestry,  whose  uplifted  swords  stick  in  the  air,  and 
do  nodiing.  Dsuus  t  The  nmile  is  amplified  in  Matk,  V,  viii,  25-97. 

459.  Muttnl]  CLAMNlKnit  Not  standing  'between  his  will  and  matter.'  Boi 
indifferent  to  both.   So  *neotra]'  b  opposed  to '  loyal,'  in  Macb.  II,  iii,  106. 

460.  For  single  lines  of  two  or  three  accents  interspersed  amid  ordinary  verses,  sec 
Abbott  (SS  51  Ii  512) :  >o,  too,  II,  ii,  540, 557,  563 ;  ill,  iii,  78;  and  Macb.  I,  ii,  20. 
-  46a.  rack]  DVCB  {Glm.)  x  A  nuus  of  vapouiy  douds.  So  Bacon's  Syhth 

S  Ii5t  i».  32,  ed.  1658.  *The  winds  in  the  npper  r^on,  whidi  move  the 
clouds  above  (which  we  call  the  rack).' 

464.  hush]  For  other  instances  of  the  oonTCtsion  of  one  part  of  speech  into 
another,  see  ABBtyrr,  J  22. 

465.  region]  C'JUUMiXNf :  Originally  a  dividon  of  die  dqrmaiked  out  bgrtte 
RoBuoi  augurs.  In  later  times  the  atmosphere  was  divided  into  three  nitons,  upper, 
middle,  and  lower.  By  Sh.  the  word  is  vsed  to  denote  die  air  leencralljr. 

466.  «>work]  See  I,  v,  19. 
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'  With  less  remorse  than  Fyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 
'  Now  &lls  on  Priam.  470 
'  Out,  out,  thou  strumpet.  Fortune !  All  you  gods. 
'  In  general  s3mod  take  away  her  power; 
'  Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
'  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven 
'  As  low  as  to  the  fiends  I'  475 
Pol    This  is  too  long. 

Ham,  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard. — Prithee, 
say  on ;  he's  for  a  jig  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps ; 
say  on ;  come  to  Hecuba. 


471.  strumpttt  fortunt\  Hyphened, 
FT,  Rowe,  Pope. 
473.  f€UUj-\  follus  <^Q^.  foUts  a. 


476.  too\  two  Fj. 

477.  to  tht]  to  7*  F,F^  t»  Of  F,F^, 
Rowe -I-,  White. 


471.  Drtdsk  {finftu*  to  Tmbu  mtd  CrtuUm^  1679) :  What  %  pndder  is  here 

kept  in  raising  the  expression  of  triffling  thoughts.  Would  not  a  man  have  thought 
that  the  Poet  had  been  bound  Prentice  to  a  Wheel- wright  for  his  fir^t  Rant?  and  had 
followed  a  Ragman,  for  the  clout  and  blanket,  in  the  second  ?  Fortune  is  painted 
ea  «  wheel ;  end  dieicfore  the  writer  in  a  rage,  will  have  Poetieal  Jmdoe  done  vpon 
ftnrf  mcmhcf  of  that  Engin;  after  thb  execntioii  be  bowls  the  Nave  downhill, 
from  Heaven  to  the  Fiends :  (an  unreasonable  long  nark  a  man  would  think;)  *tti 
well  there  are  no  solid  Orbs  to  stop  it  in  the  way,  or  no  Element  of  fire  to  consume 
it ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  earth,  it  must  be  monstrous  heavy,  to  break  ground  as 
low  as  to  the  Center.  His  making  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  Heaven  was  a  pretty 
toOenble  flight  too;  and  I  think  no  man  ever  drew  milk  oat  of  eyes  before  him:  yet 
to  make  the  wonder  greater,  these  eyes  were  burning.  Such  a  sight  indeed  were 
enough  to  have  rais'd  passion  in  the  Gods,  but  to  excuse  the  effects  of  it,  he  tells  you 
perhaps  they  did  not  see  it.  [This  passage  is  criticised  not  as  Shakespeare's,  but  as 
*  written  by  some  other  poet.'  £d.} 

473.  faWiw]  CLabbmoon:  *Iantes:  The  fdlowesof  a  whede;  the  peeoes  (of 
wood)  whereeof  die  ring,  or  the  rime  oonsisls.'— Cotgrave. 

478.  jig]  Stkevens:  a  jig  was  not,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  only  a  dance,  but  a 
ludicrous  dialogue  in  metre,  and  of  the  lowest  kind,  like  Hamlet's  conversation 
with  Ophelia  [HI,  ii,  I05-II5].  In  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  1614,  one  of  the 
players  comes  to  aoficit  a  gentleman  to  write  a  ji^  for  him.  Many  of  diese  jigs  are 
Ottttftd  in  the  Stationers'  Compoiiy '  FUtipe  his  J%g  of  the  Slyppen,'  1595; 
*Kempe*s  Jigg  ot  the  Kitchen-stuff  Woman,'  1595.  Malxjne:  So,  also,  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  Fletcher's  Love's  Pilgrtmai^e  [misquoted  ;  it  should  be  the  Fair  MaiJ  of  the 
Inn — Collier's  Hist.  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry,  iii,  380]  :  '  A  jig  shall  be  clapp'd  at,  anti 
eveiy  rhyme  Fkai^d  and  applauded,'  &c.  A  jig  was  not  always  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogne;  it  signified  a  ludicnws  metrical  compodtiock,  as  wdl  as  a  dance.  Sa  in 
Fkfio:  '  Frottola,  a  countrie  gigge,  or  round,  or  countrie  SOBg^or  wanton  verse.' 
Collier  {Hist.  Eng.  Dram.  Poetry,  iii,  380)  :  Wc  have  no  extant  specimen  of  any 
sncn  performance.   It  seems  to  have  been  a  ludicrous  composition  in  rhyme,  sung,  or 
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(act  n.  sc.  a. 


First  Hay,   '£ut  w  ho,  O,  who  had  seen  the  mobled 

queen, — '  480 
Ham.    '  The  mobled  queen  ?' 
/W.   That's  good ;  '  mobled  queen '  is  good. 


480.  fffA*,  Ot  wl*]  wko,  O  wk»t  FT. 
Wikoi,  a  wof,  Qq.  who  alas  Q'76.  who, 
a  W0€l  Cap.  wkOf  aA  woel  Jen. 
Steev.  Var. 

48o,4Slt482.  Wf*^/^*/]  AfobUd  F,F, 
F^.  inoblfd'F^.  wtfM/^-t/ Dry  den, White. 
tnnobtd  Cap.    mabM  Mai.  ignobUd 


TImIi.  oob}. 

480.  fuem, —  ]  Theob.  Qutentt 
Q,Q«-    O*'"*^.  QjF,.    QaM»*.  F,F^ 

/  F^,  Rowe,  Pope. 

481.  queen      quHHt,  Qq.  ftUUUl 

Q'76,  Cap.  Ktly. 

482.  mobled..good.'\  Om.  Qq. 


Mid,  by  the  clown,  and  «ooonpanied  hjr  dancing  and  playing  upon  the  pipe  anl 
taibor.  SmoBR:  Gigm,  in  Italianp  waa  a  6ddle  or  crowd.  Hence     (fint  written 

gigge,  though  pronounced  with  g  soft,  after  the  Italian)  was  a  ballad  or  ditty  sung  to 
a  fiddle.  Dyce  (Note  on  Prologue  to  Fair  Maid  of  th«  Inn)  :  More  persons  than 
one  were  sometimes  employed  in  a  jig;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  per- 
fonnance  was  of  condderaUe  length,  lasting  even,  on  sone  occaaioni,  for  an  boor. 
Claumdom:  See  Cotgrave. « Farce :  f.  A  (fond  and  dissolute)  Hay,  Corned,  or 
Alterittde;  abo,  the  lyg  at  the  end  of  an  Enterlude,  wherein  some  pretie  knauerie 
is  acted.'  [See  C)JAPPEI.l  (Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  p.  495),  where  the 
tune  is  given  of  The  King's  Jig,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  tunes 
to  which  Charica  II  danced.  CoLUU  saya  that  tone  of  Tarlelon's  jigs,  both  niniic 
and  wordsp  torvive  in  MS.] 

480.  mobled]  Warhurton:  That  is  veiUd.  Sandys  ITravels,  i,  69,  ed.  1637— 
Ci.ARENiKjN].  speaking  of  the  Turkish  women,  says:  'their  heads  and  faces  are  so 
mablcd  in  fine  linen  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  them  hut  their  eyes.'  Ufton  (p. 
299) :  This  dcugnedly  aflected  eKprenionaeema  to  be  fonned  from  Virg.  JSn.  ii,40i 
Magni  conitante  calami*  i,  t*  neb-led  Queen.  Fakmik:  *The  moon  does  mobMe 
op  herself.* — Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice.  IToi.T  White  :  It  is  nothing  but  a 
depravation  of  muffled.  '  Mohblcd  nine  days  in  my  considcnng  cap.* — Ogilby's 
Pables.  Malo.ne:  A  few  lines  lower  we  are  told  that  she  bad  'a  clout'  upon  her 
head.  To  sm^  (in  the  North  pronoanoed  «m4),  says  R^Tt  in  Us  Diet,  tf  N^rtk 
Cntntry  Words,  is  <to  dress  carelessly.  M^bs  mne  daUenu.*  CoiXKIDOT :  A  m«b- 
cap  is  still  a  word  in  common  use  for  a  moming-cnp.  which  conceals  the  whole  head 
of  hair,  and  passes  under  the  chin.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  night-cap,  that  is,  it 
is  an  imitation  of  it,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  ('  I  am  not  drest  for  company'),  and 
yet  recondling  it  with  neatness  and  perfect  purity.  Dbuos:  The  real  meaning 
which  Sh.  attached  to  it  here  is  still  doubtful ;  that  an  unusual  word  was  intended  is 
plain,  both  from  Il.imlet's  objection  to  it  and  Polonius's  approval  of  it.  G.  H.  OF 
S.  (N.  Qu.  23  July,  1864)  suggests  maddUd,  a  word  in  use  in  Yorkshire,  mean- 
ing  not  absolutely  mad,  but  bewildered  almost  to  madness. 

488.  goo^  WARMniTOM:  Sh.  has  judidonsly  diosen  Fdonius  to  teprasent  tibe 
ISdse  taste  of  that  audience  which  has  condemned  the  play  here  reciting.   When  the 
actor  comes  to  the  finest  and  most  pathetic  part  of  the  speech,  Polonius  cries  out, 
1  his  is  too  long.'  And  yet  this  man  of  modem  taste,  who  stood  all  this  time  perfectly 
lanMived  with  die  forcible  imagery  of  tiie  rdalor,  no  sooner  lean,  amoogat  aaaay 
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First  Play^   'Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threatening 
the  flames 

*  With  bisson  rheum ;  a  dout  about  that  head 

*  Where  late  the  dtadem  stood ;  and  for  a  robe,  485 
'  About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loins, 

'  A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up ; 

'  Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep'd, 

*  'Gainst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounced ; 

'  But  If  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then,  490 

'  When  she  saw  ^rrhus  make  malicious  sport 

'  In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs, 

'  The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made,^ 

'  tUnless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all, — 

'  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven  495 

*  And  passion  In  the  gods.' 


483.  TTkreateming  tk*  Jia$Hei\  One 
line,  Ff. 

/MMy}/MieFf,Rowe,Cald.  KnI. 

4S4.  bisson  rhtum'\  F^.  Bifon  rehnnf 
Q,Q,  Bifoi^  rhume Biffon  Kheumt 
F  F  F . 

'  '«JM/|Ff,Rowe,CaId.Kiit,Sta. 
vftn  Qq  et  cet. 

486.  all  tr-tteme<r\  aU-o'er-Uetned 
Theob.  ii,  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 

487.  aUtrm'\  mUarmi  iUanmVf, 


489.  i/a/^J  S/ii/f,  Ff,  Rowe. 

frotMunced  :'\  pronounft  ;  Q,Q-. 

Rowe. 

492.  Ausiantfs]  husband  Q,Qj. 

494.  things\  thing;  (Ashbee't 
Facs.). 

mcn'e\  meant  F^F^,  Dryden. 
atl  Om.  F  F^,  Rowe. 

495.  mikkl  melt  Pope,  Han. 

496.  patsion  in]  passimed  Han.  Gq». 
ftttiimtaiQsXLi^)  £1. 


good  things,  one  quaint  and  fantastical  word,  put  in,  I  suppose,  purposely  for  this  end, 
dian  be  fMofcsMS  Us  approbation  of  die  propriety  and  dignity  of  it  Mobbrlts 

Polorvius  praises  the  CpKbat  to  make  up  for  his  blunder  in  objecting  to  the  length. 

484.  bisson]  Wedgwood  :  Blind,  properly  near-sighted.  Dutch,  '  ««»  pro- 
pitts  videre,' — Kilian.  Clarendon:  In  Cor.  II,  i,  70,  it  means  '  blind.'  Here  it  is 
rather,  '  blinding.'  <  Beesen '  is  given  by  Brogden,  in  Prwincial  IVonis,  as  still 
cwient  in  linecdnahire.  [See  also  notes  on  Hs  derivation  hjr  F.  J.  V.  and  John 
Addis,  in  M      Qu.  15  March,  1873;  and  19  April,  1873.  Ed.] 

486.  e'er-teemed]  Clarendon  :  Exhausted  by  child-bearing. 

495.  milch]  Steevens  :  Drayton  has  •  exhaling  the  milch  dew.' — Polyolbion^ 
xtii,  171.  Douce  :  '  Milche-hearted,'  in  Hulset's  Ahtcedarium,  1552,  is  rendered 
ttmmu:  and  in  BiUiotkiem  EKOm,  154$,  we  find  •lemmit  they  that  wepe  lyghdy.' 
SrAUHnnf:  Moist. 

496.  passion]  Singer  :  Would  have  moved  them  to  sympathy  or  compassion. 
Elze:  According  to  Mommsen  {Perkins-Sh.  p.  T^tj),  passionate  had  even  in  Shake- 
speare's days  an  antiquated  sound,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  appear  more  appro* 
prisle  keie. 
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[act  n.  sc.  fi. 


Pol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour  and  497 
has  tears  in's  eyes. — Pray  you,  no  more. 

Ham.    'Tis  well ;  I'll  have  thee  speak  out  the  rest  soon. 
— Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well  bestowed  ?  50C 
Do  you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used,  for  they  are  the  abstracts 
and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time ;  after  your  death  you  were 
better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live. 

Pol.    My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their  desert. 

Ham.    God's  bodykins,  man,  much  better!    Use  every  505 
man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape  whipping  ?  Use 
them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity ;  the  less  they  de- 
serve, the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.  Take  them  in. 

Pol,    Come,  sirs. 

Ham,    Follow  him,  friends;  we'll  hear  a  play  to-morrow.  510 
\ExU  PoUmius  witk  ail  the  Players  dui  the  first. 


497.  wketktrl  Mai.  whtre  QqFf, 
Rowe.  if  Pope,  Han.  vfh^re  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  vMr  Ckp.  Jen.  Del. 
wMr  Dyce,  Sta. 

498.  has  ttars]  luu  ntt  tears  Uan. 
mV]  M'iir  White.  inkitKitf, 
Prny you']  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Dyce. 

^ethee  Qq.   rrithee  or  Pr'ythet  ct  cet. 

499.  the  res/}  Ff,  Rowe,  Odd.  Knt, 
Djrce,White,Glo.  Hndt.  tktttjt  tftkU 
Qq  et  cet. 

501.  you  hear}  ye  heare  F,F,.  ye  hear 
PjF^,  Rowe,  White. 

alntracti]  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Coll. 
Sing.  El.  Dyce  i,  Sta.  White,  Ktly,  Dd. 
Huds.    abjlra/l  Qq  et  cet. 

503.  live'\  Hved  FT,  Rowe-f ,  Cald. 
Knt,DeI. 

504,  506.  desfrt]  dffart  F,F,. 

505«  CotPs  bodykins}  Codsbodikins 
F.F,.  ^Mfr  WimQq,CoII.  EL  O^t 


hodikins  Johns.  GceTs-Mikm  Cm^ 
God*t  bodikin  Cald.  Dd.   Od*»  M> 

kin  Steev.  Var.  Knt. 

505.  much\  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald. 
Knt,  Dyce,  White. 

God's... man]  Ova.  Q'76. 

506.  skould]  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  ColL 
Sing.  £1.  Dyce,  Sta.  White,  Del.  Gk> 
Ktly.  Jhall  Qq  et  oeL 

51a  kfar]  here  Q,Q^ 

[Exit...]  Dyce.  Sta.  Del.  Huds- 
Glo.-t-.  Exit  Polon.  (after  line  509)  Ff, 
Rowe4 ,  Jen.  White.  Exennt  F6I.  and 
Players,  (after  Elsinore,  line  520)  Qq. 
Exeunt  Polonius.and  Players,  ^nfter  not, 
line  519)  Cap.  Mai.  Steev.  Exit  PoL 
witli  some  of  the  Flayers,  (after  line 
509)  Bo«.  Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  El.  Ktly. 
As  they  follow  Pol.,  Nam.  detains  and 
Steps  aside  with  i  Player.  White. 


49S.  no  more]  Caldecott  :  Then,  when  he  exhibits  the  perfection  of  his  art, 
rilows  that  he  enters  into  and  feels  his  character, — then  to  urge  that  the  actor  should 
eease  to  exerdie  it,  leenu  ugain  to  be  in  the  character  of  a  *  great  bahjr  in  swaddling 
donti.' 

501,  abstracts]  ClarekdoN:  Always  used  by  Sh.  as  a  <;iih<;tantive. 

503.  504'  you  were  better  have]  Clarendon  :  It  were  better  that  you  had. 
See  Kitig  yokn,  IV,  iii,  94;  Otk.  V,  ii,  161.  Originally,  doubtlesis,  the  pronouns 
were  datives,  but  finm  thdr  position  before  the  veib  they  slipped  into  novinalivai 
aa  'Thov.* 
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— ^Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend;  can  you  play  Tht  Murder  511 
tf  Ganzagof 
Fvst  Play.   Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.   We'll  ha't  to-morrow  night   You  could,  for  a 
need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  which  51^ 
I  would  set  down  and  insert  in't,  could  you  not? 

First  Play.    Ay,  my  lord. 

I/am.  Very  well.  Follow  that  lord;  and  look  you 
mock  him  not  [ExU  First  Ptayir,"} — My  good  friends,  I'll 
leave  you  till  night ;  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore.  520 

Has,   Good  my  lord. 

JfoM,   Ay,  so,  God  be  wi'  ye !   [Exeunt  Rosmerantz  and 
Gmidenstem^ — Now  I  am  alone. 
Oh  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  1 1 


511,  514,  518,  [Aside  to  Flayer.  Sta. 
51S.  Gonngo]  Goqh^  Jobns. 

514.  iaV]  hate  Q,Qj.  hauU  QO. 
Jen.  Aavf  U  Q  1703,  Steev.  Var.  Cald. 
CoU.  Sing.  El.  Ktly,  Del.  Aavt'i  Q'76, 
Kiit»  Sta.  Hiidt. 

514*  5*5-  /<f  o  n/ed'\  for  need  Qq. 

515.  d<nen\  do/en  F,F^  d»/m  li$us 
Qq,  Cap. 

tfriuftMi]  Om.  Q'76. 

516.  tV/.]Qq,Coll.Dyce,Sta.GIo.-l-. 
Ml'//  Ff  et  cet. 

ycu\  ye  Ff,  Rowe-I-,  Whhe. 
519.  [EdtRntFlajrw.]  Dyee.  Exit 
nigrw.  Reed  (1803).    Om.  QqFf. 

[To  Ros.  and  Guild.  Johns.  Jen. 
Steer.  Var.  Cald.  Knt,  CoU.  Sing.  El. 


Dyce,  Sta.  Klly. 

[Exeunt  Players.  Coll.  (Mb). 
521.  Good  my"]  Good,  my  Cap. 

[Exeunt,  Q,Q,Ff.   Exit  Q^Q^ 
Uaaet  Hwnlct.  FT,  Rowe+,  Jen. 
533.  Scene  viii.  Pope +  ,  Jen. 

God  be  TOT '  ye'\  god  y  ye  F^. 
God  buy  *ye  F,F,F^  God  buy  to  you 
Qq.  ^^fi^>vRowe-t',  Jen.  Dyce, 
While,  Hud-;.  (^ooi/Rowe).  God  be 
wf  you  Cap.  Mai.  Steev.  Cald.  Knt, 
Stft.  Ktly.  Good  bye  to  you  Bos.  Good 
by*  you  QxXL 

[Exeunt...]  Sta,  GI0.  +  ,  Dyceii. 
Del.  Huds.    After  line  521,  Cap. 
/am]  am  /Q'76. 


515.  dozen  or  sixteen  lines]  See  III,  ii,  178. 

519.  mock]  Clarke:  Hamlet,  like  the  true  gentleman  that  he  is,  feels  that  he 
fan  been  betrayed  into  treating  the  old  oonitier  with  sonediing  of  impedence  and 
diicoBrteiy;  thefcfore  be  bids  tibe  Mtor,  whom  be  kaowi  to  be  Mtwall^  and  pio> 
fcwioiislly  disposed  to  wigg^,  not  fotget  Unndf  to  Foloniitt  on  tiie  rtrenglh  of 

the  example  just  given. 

522.  alone]  Clarke:  The  eagerness  shown  by  Hamlet  to  be  left  in  peace  by 
himself  appears  to  be  a  main  evidence  of  bit  merely  acting  a  part  and  assumu^ 
nadnat;  be  loop  to  get  rid  of  tfie  presence  of  penont  before  whom  be  baa  rescdTed 
to  wear  a  show  of  insanity.  Alone,  he  is  collected*  coherent,  full  of  introspection. 
That  he  is  neither  dispassionate  nor  cool  .appears  to  be  the  result  of  his  unhappy 
source  of  thought,  not  the  result  of  derangement ;  he  is  morally  afflicted,  not  men> 
tally  affected. 

523.  penMiit  alnve]  It  is  shown  hy  FummvAU.  in  iK  ^  ^  la  April  and  3 

17  N 
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HAMLET 


[act  n,  ML  8. 


Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit 
That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wann'd"; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  bis  conceit?   And  ail  for  nothing  1 
For  Hecuba  ? 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her?    What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  tlie  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have  ?    He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears 


5a$.  fitlkm\Jtxim  QqF,. 

526.  (rum'\  whole  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Del. 

527.  kis  visagt]  the  vi/agt  Qq. 
vwimV]  toand  Qq.  warmed 

Ff,  Rowe,  Fope,  Thcob.  Han.  Odd. 

Knt  i. 

528.  MiVj  iMX  F,.  m^txQq,  Popc+, 
Cap.  Jen.  CoQ.  EL  Ktly. 

599.  MN^]  mm  Q,<^ 


530 


535 

MttkiMgf^  Cap.  nothing  f  Ff, 
Rowe + ,  Jen.  nothing,  Qq.  noiki$ig  : 
Hmi. 

53 ! .  For  Hecuba  ?"]  For  Hecuba.  Qq, 
For  Hecuba  I  Cap.    Om.  Seymour. 
538.  *  HictOul  tokerQ<\,  Jen. 
533.  A*€m»for\tk^forqf{, 


May,  1873,  that  it  w.is  possible  for  Sh.  to  have  seen  in  the  fleah  mow  of  the  bond> 
men  or  •  peasant  slaves '  of  England. 

527.  wnnn'd]  Stkevens  upheld  warm'd,  because  the  effort  to  shed  tears  and  the 
mnmud  cxeition  in  •  puiiomite  speech  would  waim  and  flush  the  face;  m»  ador 
can  grow  pale  at  will,  and  even  if  he  could  there  is  nothing  in  the  fragment  to  make 
him.  Mai.onk  effcctunlly  silenced  all  this  by  referring  to  Polonius's  speech,  line 
497.  Clarendon  :  We  have  had  an  instance  oi  a  verb  formed  from  an  adjective 
hi  *  pale,'  I,  V,  90.  when  it  is  transitiTe. 

599.  ftmctieB]  CAunooTTt  That  is,  eadi  power  and  fiMol^^— die  whole  cner* 
gies  of  soul  and  body.  '  Nature  within  me  seems  In  all  her  functions  weary  of  bci^ 
self.' — Sams.  Agon.  596,  i.  e.  using  the  term  that  imparts  •  performance  or  the  doing 
of  a  thing'  for  'the  power  or  faculty  by  which  the  thing  is  done.'  ClAUNDON: 
The  whole  actioii  of  die  faotfy.  See  MM.  1,  iii,  i4a 

53a  conceit]  CLABiMlK»t!  Conception,  idea  (of  the  diainctcr  he  waa  paion> 
ating).    [See  also  TIT,  iv,  114;  IV,  v,  43.] 

534.  cue]  \VF-rx;wcx)D  :  The  last  words  of  the  preceding  speech,  prefixed  to  the 
speech  of  an  actor  in  order  to  let  him  know  when  he  is  to  come  on  the  stage.  From 
tlw  letter  Q,  bjr  which  it  was  naihed.  <  Q,  a  note  of  entrance  for  actors,  heeanse  it 
is  die  first  letter  of  quando,  when,  showing  when  to  enter  and  speak.' — C  Batler, 
Emg*  Gram,  1634,  in  N.  6^  Qu.  5  Aug.  1S65.  Minsheu  explains  it  somewhat  dif- 
ferendy :  '  A  qu,  a  term  used  among  stage-players,  k  Lat.  qualis,  i.  e.  at  what  manner 
of  word  the  actors  are  to  begin  to  speak,  one  after  another  hath  done  his  speech. 
The  F^rench  lam  Is  r^^fm* 


ACTll,  sc.  iL] 


HAMLET 


And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  qieedi, 
Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  fiee, 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed 
The  very  fiiculties  of       and  ears. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John^-dreams,  unpr^nant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing;  no,  not  for  a  king, 
Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.  Am  I  a  coward? 


537.  appar\  appall  Rowe.  a^tdt  Q, 
Qj.   app^aU^X^  apaUFU 

539>  540-  Tne..,  Yti  /,"]  As  in  Johns. 
One  line,  QqFf,  Rowe,  Theob.  Warb. 
Jen.  Bos.  Coll.  El.  Sta.  White,  Ktly. 

^9. /acultus}  /acuity  Ff,  Rowe-t-, 
Odd. 

fytf  MM  MfvJ   tun  MHm 

Johns. 


545 

540,541.  Yet...an<f]  Yet  I,  a  Scymonr. 

540.  543-  Vet  .Jay^  Yet  I  say  Pope, 
Han.  (Pope  gives  omitted  pa-ssage  in 
feolnole.) 

541.  muddy-mettlfcf]  Hyphen,  F,F,Fj. 

542.  yohn-a-dreattts^  John  O'deamts 
FjEjE^,  Rowe. 

545-549.  coward t».jlhkf\  Commas 
throughout  in  Qq. 


537.  free]  CaldiootT!  Fkeefrooi offence,  guiltless.  [See  *ft<ee souls,'  111,11,231.] 

541.  peak]  Sman:  "to  uupe^^a md fMiitkfy m»d taUk  hrtmimHtm, 

542.  Joba-a-dnMBe]  StbivbNS:  Tliatb,  John  of  dreams,  which  means  only 
John  the  dreamer ;  a  nickname  for  any  ignorant,  silly  fellow.  Thus  the  puppet 
thrown  at  during  Lent  was  called  Jack-a-lent,  and  the  ignis-fatuus,  yack-a-lanthom, 
Jokn-a-droynct^  however,  if  not  s  corruption  of  this  nickname,  seems  to  have  been 
•one  ird1«known  ebancter,  as  I  have  met  with  more  tkan  one  allnsiaii  to  him. 
So,  in  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  by  Nash,  1596:  *The  description  of  that 
poor  yohn  a  droynes  his  man,  whom  he  had  hired,'  S:c.  yohn-a- Droynes  is  like- 
wise a  foolish  character  in  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra,  1578.  CoLLlER:  It 
is  rather  a  nickname  for  a  sleepy,  apathetic  fellow.  The  only  mention  yet  met  with 
of  Jobn^tt'dicams  Is  in  An»in*k  Nut  ef  IHmmia^  1608  (see  591.  Soe,  voL  x,  p.  49) : 
*  His  naae  is  John,  indeede,  saies  the  cinnick;  hot  neither  John  a  nods,  nor  John  a 
dream  es,  yet  dther  as  700  take  it'  John-a-dragmes  was,  in  all  probability,  a  different 
person. 

542.  unpregnant]  Johnson  :  Not  quickened  with  a  new  desire  of  vengeance ; 
Bot  teeming  with  revenge.  Claeindoni  Having  no  living  thoughts  widdn  rdating 
to  my  cause.   In  JMost.  ftr  Msat.  I,  i,  12,  *  pregnant  in'  hi  vied  lor  'filled  widi 

knowledge  of.' 

544.  property]  Cij\RENDON  :  This  appears  here  to  he  used  in  the  sense  of  •  own 
person.'  Compare  'proper  life,'  in  V,  ii,  66.  Or  possibly  it  may  mean  his  'kingly 
li^iL'  The  ooasmentators,  by  their  silence,  seem  to  take  It  in  tha  oidinaiy  modon 
•eaa^  which  can  hardlf  be.  [I  suppose  it  refers  to  his  erawn,  Ua  wife,  eveiydiin^ 
hi  short,  which  he  might  be  said  to  be  possessed  of,  except  his  life.  'IVopeity*  is 
■aed  in  its  ordinary  modern  sense  in  Merry  fVivet,  III,  iv,  lo.  Ed.] 

545.  defeat]  Y'arburton  :  Destruction.    Steevkns  :  This  word  is  very  licen* 
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HAMLET 


[act  II.  sc  i. 


Who  calls  me  villain?  breaks  my  pate  across ?  546 

Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  feoe  ? 

Tweaks  me  by  the  nose?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the  diroat* 

As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  who  does  me  this  ? 

Ha !  550 

'Swounds,  I  should  take  it ;  for  it  cannot  be 

But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or  ere  this 

1  should  have  &tted  all  the  region  kites 


549>  350*  tf^ii  f      /]  thist  ha  t  Dyce, 

550.  Haf\  ScjMrate  line.  Steev.  It 
bcRtns  line  551,  QqFf  {Hah,  Q,Q,. 
Hah  I  Q,<^.  Hat  Ff),  Rowc,  Cap. 
Jen.  Mal.»  and  end*  line  549,  Coll.  Dyce, 


Su.  White,  Ktljr,  Huds.  Om.  Popei . 
551.  *Smomtds...it :^  Why  F, 

F,.  Cap.  Stccv.  Var.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing. 
Why  shottlJ  I  take  it?  F^F^,  Rove^ 
Yei  /  shouU  take  U—  Pope  + . 
554.  A«ir]«Q,Q,. 


tiously  u'^ed  by  the  old  writers.  Thu*;,  in  Middleton's  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life  : 
*  I  have  beard  of  your  defeat  made  upon  a  mercer.'  Chapman's  Kruenge  for  Hon- 
MfT  .*  *  he  v&fjA  meantime  make  a  rare  defeat  On  oar  good  aged  IkUiei'a  Bfe.*  tUe  tf 
GmiUt  l6o6t  *my  late  shipwreck  has  made  a  defeat  both  ofmftAtOiii  and  treasure.* 
Mauniss  See  Ham,  V,  ii,  58»  for  die  word  nsed  in  the  same  lenae.   [See  also  I, 

a,  10.] 

549.  me]  See  ABBOTT,  S  320,  for  instances  of  *  me '  instead  of  for  wu,  in  Tiitne 
of  its  representing  the  old  datiire. 

550.  Ha !]  EUB  ingenioosly  suggests  that  this  was  a  substitution  dther  by  the 
Censor  or  by  the  actors  themselves,  for  the  objectionable  oath,  •  'Swounds;'  and  that 
both  exclamations  in  the  same  place  cannot  be  right.  The  fact  that  Q,  reads  *  Sore,' 
renders  it  not  impoaaible  diat  the'ooaner  oedi  was  sabatitnted  for  die  milder  one  by 
die  actors. 

552.  But]  Abbott  122) :  '  It  cannot  be  (that  I  am  otherwise  than  a  coward)/ 
f.  e. '  it  cannot  be  that  I  am  courageous;  on  the  oontraiy  {tmt  advenative),  I  am 

pigeon-liver'd.' 

552.  pigeon-UvMi'd]  Whitb:  It  was  supposed  thai  pigeons  and  doves  owed 
dieir  gentleness  to  the  ahaenoe  of  gall.  *  A  Milk-white  Done...  AImmI  whose  Necke 

was  in  a  Chollcr  wrought  "  Only  like  me  my  mistress  hath  no  gall.**  '—-Drayton's 
Ninth  Eclogue.  Clarendon:  'Gall'  is  here  used  metaphorically  for  'courage;' 
so  Tro.      Cres.  I,  iii,  237.    [See  Harting'S  Ornithology  of  Sh.  p.  185.] 

553.  oppression]  COLUER  (ed.  2) :  It  is  tramjgrestiom  in  the  (MS),  but  *  oppres- 
sion' is  no  doubl  the  proper  reading.  Hamlet  is  alluding  to  his  own  lack  of  gaU, 
and  to  '  oppression  '  beinj;  bitter  to  himself.  The  old  nnnot.itor  SCCmstO  have  thought 
that  the  hero  was  referring  to  transgression  on  the  part  of  others,  which  he  lacked 
gall  to  make  bitter  to  them.  Dyce  :  Hamlet  means  he  lacks  gall  to  make  him  feel 
die  bittemew  of  oppression.  Simcbr  {SuUt^tvret  Tuit  VUuSa^,  p.  364)  pro- 
fMses  aggression,  a  conjecture  which  the  Cam.  Edd.  mark  as  *  withdrawn.*  I  gjladly 
accept  the  fact  on  their  testimony. 

554.  region]  See  line  465. 
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Wttb  this  slave's  of&l ;  bloody,  bawd/  villain  I  555 
Remorseless,  treacherous,  ledierous,  landless  villain  1 
O,  vengeance  1 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  I!  This  is  most  brave. 

That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  fiither  murdered, 

Pronqyted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell,  560 

Must;  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 

And  fidl  a-cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 

A  scullion ! 


555.  offal;  bloody off  all :  bloudy^ 
Q'76.  offatt,bhody^^.  Offall,bloudy : 
a  Ff  {bloody:  F  FJ. 

556.  j?<f/n0fwAw.»«itfm«/]Om.  Jen. 
(a  misprint  ?) 

557.  0,*w||i«wM)r/30iB.Qq,Pope+, 
C»p.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  El. 

558.  Why,-\  Why  Qq.  What  Ff, 
Cald.  Om.  Kot. 

Tku\  I  furtt  ihu  Ff,  Rowe. 
Ay.  sure,  this  Cald.  Knt,  Del.  Ktly. 

559.  a  dear  /other  murder' d^  Johns. 
«  dtert  9mrtktrtd  Q,Q,.  Jen.  Cald.  « 
dterw  faiker  murthtred  Q^Qj.  a  dear 
father  murthered  Pope -I- .   the  Deere 


murthered  F,F,.  the  dear  murtherea 
F,F^»  Rowe^  Odd.  Knt»  While,  HaL 

562-565.  And/all...play']  Cap.  Three 
lines,  ending  foh.  ...heard, ...play,  Qq 
Three  lines,  ending  Drab,,..BraiHe. ... 
PU^t  Ff>  Rowe'f .  Few  liaei,  cn^Bg 
drab^^l,Jkmrdt,»4l^t  Joint.  Jen. 
£1. 

562,  563.  drai,  A  seulHem\  dreMe; 
a  ftallyoH  Q,Q,-  drabbe ;  a  ffallioH 
Q^.  drabbe;  ffallion  Qj.  drab — A 
staUioH  Pope^  Jen.  drt^ — A  cullion 
Theob.  HttH. 

^in/..  jMKflSiNi]  One  line,  Ktly. 


554*  555-  I  •  •  •  oflU]  Snmots  {ArMv /.  m.  Sj^futhemt  vol.  vi,  1849,  P*  "o*^ 

tuns  that  here  Hamlet's  plan  is  revealed,  which  is,  not  revenge,  not  murder,  but  to 
bring  Gaudius  to  judgement  and  legal  execution  af  a  criminal,  upon  whoae  gibbeted 
carcass  the  r^on  kites  can  fatten. 

556.  Undless]  Johnson:  Unnatural.  SiNontt  We  have  'kindly'  tatmahirai, 
Le.  accordance  with  kind,  eliewhere.  HmMOH:  Observe  how  Hamlet  diecks  him> 
idf  in  this  strain  of  objurgation,  and  then,  in  men  ihame  of  wbat  be  has  done, 
turns  to  ranting  at  himself  for  having  ranted. 

559.  father]  Jbnnxms  :  There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  this  word  here ;  or 
nUicr  it  is  tantokgy.  Bowmxt  Thudatr  metrtheredUx libit tfeewpertmrnttrthend 
is  veiy  &r  fitom  bdng  a  haish  dlipris.  KmoiiT  pronoonces  die  textof  the  Ff  *a 
beautiful  reading,'  and  White  declares  it  'a  fine  form  of  speech,  which  needs  no 
support,  and  which  we  have  had  before  in  this  play :  I,  iii,  67  adding  that  the  text 
of  is  *  inferior  in  both  thought  and  rhythm.'  Haluwbll  :  The  '  dear  departed ' 
to  stin  •  oomnon  phrase,  and  the  dlipris  in  die  Ff  was,  I  snspect,  in  comonance 
%nth  the  phraseology  of  Shakespesre's  time. 

56!.  Must]  TscinscHWiTZ  finds  a  profound  meaning  in  this  use  of  •  must,'  where 
he  would  expect  do  to  be  used.  It  indicates  the  necessi^,  so  he  affirms,  that  was 
laid  en  Hainlet  to  act  just  as  he  does. 

56a.  ••Guniog]  See  Abbott,  f  34,  and  Mtuk.  V,  49. 

563.  scullion]  Theobald  was  persuaded  that  Sh.  wrote  cullion,  i.  e,  a  stnpidt 
heatdeM,  white-livered  fellow ;  as  in  Zmt,  II,  ii,  36;  a  Hen.  VI t  I,  iii,  43. 
■7* 
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HAMLET 


[act  u,  ac.  iL 


Fie  upon't!  fohl   About,  my  brain!    Hum,  I  have  heard 

That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play,  565 

Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  tli«  scene, 

Been  struck  so  to  the  soul  that  presently 

They  have  proclaim*d  their  malefiictions ; 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 

With  most  miraculous  organ.  I'll  have  these  players  $70 

Flay  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father 

Before  mine  unde ;  I'll  observe  his  looks ; 


564.  yM/]  Om.  Han.  Seymour, 

AhmUtmybramf\  Tbeob.  Abomt 
my  Mrmim.  FT  {BmiH.  F,F^),  Rowe. 
Ahtmi  fl^f  trmmaf  Q,.  About  my 
braufS ;  Qj.  About  my  braines,  Q,Qj. 
atmtt  my  brain —  Pope  L  about  my 
krmimi—  Pope  ii,  Coll.  1.  AkmU,  my 
trains.  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.Gdd.  KbI, 
Sing.  Coll.  ii,  Su.  Ktly. 

//hot]  Om.  Ff,  Rowe -I- ,  Cald. 


Knt,  Co]].  ;.  Dyee,  Sli.  WlB^  Dd. 
KUy,  Glo.  Huds. 

564.  I  Uve]  rve  Pope-I-,  Djce  ii, 
Httdi. 

565.  M0lMv]O">*^ope,  Tbeob.  Hn. 

Warb. 

567.  ttntek  99  /hmkt  *  QqF, 
F,.   struct  unto  Rowe  ii. 

570.  r  II  have  thtse  players]  P 11  ob- 
serve Ait  looks.  Pope  i  (a  misprint). 


564.  AboQt]  JoHMMHi  ¥nii,toyow.«oriil  Bmin, go  aboatae  inescnt bnii- 
MM.  SlSBVIMSf  after  citing  '  My  brain  about  again !  for  thou  hast  found  New 
projects  now  to  worlc  on,'  from  Heywood,  Second  Part  of  The  Iron  Age,  1632, 
strangely  enough  agrees  with  Monk  Mason  in  thinking  it  to  be  a  sea-phrase,  mean- 
ing, '  be  my  thoughts  shifted  into  a  contrary  direction.*  Huirm  (ii,  235) :  It  should 
be  'Aboat't,aqrfaniail*  fhatbpMt  abont  ceoqndng  tbe  lines  wbidi  (he  piqrcft 
were  to  add  to  Tkt  Mm4tr  tf  Gamaago. 

564.  brain]  Camrridgb  Editors:  Capell  quotes  'bravM*  as  the  reading  of  Q^. 
His  own  copy  has  '  braines.'  That  in  the  British  Museum  reads  '  braues.'  £As  docs 
alio  Asbbee's  Facsimile.  Eo.] 

564.  Hnm]  HuitTia  (i^*  ^35)  *  ^  evideutfy  fartanded  to  be  die  JSni  tm- 
teption  of  the  design  to  try  the  conscience  of  the  King  with  the  play.  This  inter- 
jection  of  consideration,  ddil)eration,  shows  it.  Yet  Hamlet  had  already  Settled 
with  tbe  players  that  they  should  speak  some  verses  interpolated  in  Tht  Murder  ^ 
GoHMago.  Thil  inconiiitency  is  not  jnstiSed  by  alleging  Haodefs  Iwconiistepcy  of 
ebamder.  In  fiiet,  the  inteijectioo  not  to  be  there,  as  it  make*  prmfotHm  what 
b  evidently  retrospective. 

565.  play]  Steevens:  A  number  of  these  stories  are  collected  together  by  Hey- 
wood  in  his  Apology  for  Actors.  [See  Sk.  Soc.  vol.  vii,  p.  57.]  TOOD  gives  one 
ftoas  A  Warning  for  Awv  Waaun^  1599;  and  Claumoon  rsfen  to  Maaingei'e 
Roman  Ailar,  II,  i  [voL  Ii,  pb  351,  ed.  GIftNrd,  1805].  tac  a  sfanilar  example  then 
cited. 

567,  presently]  Clarendon:  Immediately,  as  in  line  169. 

569.  apenk]  Elze:  See  Macb.  Ill,  iv,  122-126.    Clarendon:  See  Jiick.  II. 
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ni  tent  him  to  the  quick ;  if  he  but  blench, 

I  know  my  course.  The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 

May  be  the  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power  57$ 

To  assume  a  pleasii^  shape ;  j^ea,  and  perhaps 

Out  of  iffy  wealmess  and  my  melancholy, 

As  he  is  very  potent  with'  su^r^rt&, 

Abuses  me  to  damn  me.  Ill  have  grounds 

More  relative  than  this^  The  play's  the  thhig  580 

Wherein  III  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king.  [^nT 


573.  //«/]  rfnr  F,FjF^. 

Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var. 

574.  Tke]  ritf  Johnt. 

575.  ie  the  devil]  he  the  Diuell  F,F^ 


Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly. 

575.  and  the  devil]  and  the  JealeQ^(^^ 

576.  To  assume]  T' assume  Rowe-t- 
JcD.  GoU.  EL  yniitt,  Djrce  ii,  Hvds. 

580L  rdatkftlrdnamiyLumu 


573.  teat]  Dycb  {GUss.)  :  To  search  with  a  tent,  which  was  a  roll  of  lint  for 
searching  or  cleansing  a  wound  or  sore. 

573.  tttendi]  SwEViwn  Shrink,  or  itart.  Huirm  (ii,  336):  Fliadi.  TIm 
meaiuag  is  diofwii  in  Waso's  Innslation  of  the  Cynegeticon  of  Gratios,  16541  *if 
one  set  np  a  piece  of  white  paper,  it  will  make  the  deer  blench,  and  balk  that  way,* 

p.  77.  Halliwkll  :  Sh.  seems  to  use  '  blench  '  in  the  sense  of  to  wini,  to  glance. 
*  And  thus  thinkende  I  stonde  still  Without  blenchinge  of  mine  eie.' — Gower,  ed* 
1554,  f. 

575.  dsvil]  Ow.wmwm  Sse  Sir  TiumiM  Bniwne»~^I  b«Ueve  .  • .  Aat  dion 
apparitions  and  ghosts  of  departed  penoos  are  not  the  muidering  souls  of  men,  bat 

the  unquiet  walks  of  devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us  unto  mischief,  blood,  and 
villainy,  instilling  and  stealing  into  our  hearts,  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest 
in  Iheir  graves,  but  wandor  solicitous  of  the  aflaiis  of  the  world.' — Helig.  Med.  pt 
I,  sec  37* 

579.  Abuses]  Dyce  (C7/<Eur«):  Deceives,  imposes  upon. 

579,  580.  I'll . . .  this]  Marshall  [A  Study  of  HamUt,  p.  153)  states  that  la- 
TDCG,  before  speaking  this  sentence,  takes  out  the  tablets  wherein  he  had  recorded 
iiis  ancle's  guilt,  and  by  a  significant  gesture  indicates  that '  this '  refers  to  them. 

58a  filaSlv«]  JomooH:  Natrfy  relMed»  doseijr  ooonectod.  CiABHtnoiit  Tl» 
lht|Mrpose.  Hie  word  is  not  known  to  exist  dsewkan  in  diit  mm*. 
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ACT  III 
SCENB  I.   A  roam  in  the  casde, 

SmUt  KlMG,  QUKKN,  FOLONIttt,  QpHKLU,  RofiXNOtAMTK,  omd  GUILDSKSmil. 

King.    And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  circumstance. 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion, 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dani;crous  lunacy? 

Ros.  He  does  confess  he  feels  himself  distracted,  | 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

Guil.    Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded , 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  hie  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ?  lO 

Ros.    Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil.    But  with  much  forcing  of  his  dispositioiL 

Act  in.  Scnn  i.]  Q*76^  Rowe.  + ,  Cap.  Joi.  Steev.  Vtr.  CoO.  Siog.  B. 

Om.  QciFf.  Ktly. 

A  room  in  the  casUeJ  Mai.    The  2.  eonftuion'\  eonfesiem  Rowe  ii.  rc**- 

Palace.  Rowe+.   Another  room  in  the  /mkm  Pope  (in  margin). 


r.Cq>.  6.  i^wt^  a  wtffQq. 

Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern.]  Cnp.  7-10.  A^».jMSr*]  CoSktiBned  to  Roi* 

Rofeocraus,  Guyldenflerae,  Lords.  Qq.  by  Jen. 
Rofincrance,  Giiildenftem,  and  Lovdi.         lOw  staW]  eftate  Q'76,  Jen. 
F,.    Rofmcros,  Guildenflar,  and  Loidi.         II.  like  a  gentUmam\  tnMj^  Q'?^* 


F,F,F^(GiiildenAare,FJ.  RMcnenos...  Mt$t'\  WUk  €mHt^  mui  Scf- 

Rowe.  mour. 
I.  arvwM«ta»<r«]  ^-tw/rawM  Qq,  Pope 

I .  circumstance]  Caldecott  :  That  is,  introduction  and  shaping  of  topics  and 
facts.  Clarendon  :  '  Drift  of  circumstance  *  means  roundabout  method.  •  Drift ' 
occurs  in  II,  i,  10,  and  '  circumstance/  in  this  sense,  in  I,  v,  127,  and  the  two  words 
in  7>v.  6*  0«y.  Ill,  ill,  113,  114. 

3.  Onting]  Clarendon  :  Cotaiwre  A»L  Ottf.  I,  i,  18.  Ebewhere  in  SL 
the  verb  is  used  intransitively. 

7.  forward]  Caldkcott:  Disposed,  inclinable. 

8.  keeps]  For  instances  of  the  omi&sion  of  the  nominative,  see  Abbott,  >  399^ 
and  II,  ii,  67;  IV,  i,  10. 

8.  crafty  madfWM]  Diuiis:  Like  *niad  in  cnllr'  HI,  ir,  185. 
12.  disposition]  Mobrkly  :  But  with  apparent  unwillingness  all  the  time, 
•oene,  a*  wcU  «s  II,  ii,  shows  that  Guild,  has  more  discernment  than  Ros. 
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Ros.   Niggard  of  question,  but  of  our  demands  13 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 
Omen.  Did  you  assay  him 

13,  14.   Nv^i^ara    of.. .of  our... Most       \Varl>.  Jen, 
frit\  Unapt to...of  our... Mojl  fret  Q'76.  14, 15.  Did...ptutime  i\  One  line,  Qq 

Mnt/ree  O/..J0  mr,„Niggard  Han.  El.      FT,  Rowe+v  Jen.  Sta.  Hods. 


13.  Niggard]  WarbURTON  :  This  is  given  as  the  description  of  the  conversation 
of  a  man  whom  the  speaker  found  not  forward  to  be  sotmded;  and  who  Jkept  aloof 
wheaikefwoiMiriH^Aim  to  eMfessim:haltwathAdeKnfldcneaiim^ftmhQtM 
ctoH  poifouM.  Sbaketpette  certainlywrote  it  jut  die  odier  waj  [aee  ftaOatX  Notca]. 
That  tbb  is  the  true  reading,  we  need  but  to  turn  back  to  the  preceding  scene,  for 
Hamlet's  conduct,  to  be  satisfied.  Mason  :  Warburton  forgets  that  by  question,  Shake* 
speare  does  not  usually  mean  interrogatory,  but  disccurst;  yet  in  whichever  sense  the 
word  be  taken,  this  account  given  by  Res.  agrees  bat  ill  flie  wetam  lietWMa  Um 
nd  Ham.  as  wtnalfy  tepcesented.  Mauwb:  Slowlo  begbooiiTeintioii,lmtlree 
enough  in  his  answers  to  our  demands.  GuikL  has  just  said  that  Ham.  kept  aloof 
when  they  wished  to  bring  him  to  confess  the  cause  of  his  distraction  :  R08.  therefore 
here  must  mean,  that  u/>  to  that  point,  till  they  touch'd  on  that,  he  was  free  enough  in  his 
answers.  Hunter  (ii,  236)  :  According  to  Warburton's  reading,  the  account  is  that 
vhidi  die  lords  must  have  rendered  of  didr  interview  widi  Hamlet,  if  diegr  meant 
to  lepoft  it  truly.  Warbuiton*s  emendatioB  has  not  had  justice  done  to  it  by  odier 
commentators,  but  we  find  it  confirmed  by  Q,.  Staunton:  Unless  •  question '  is 
admitted  to  mean  argument,  Warburton's  emendation  yields  a  truer  description  of 
Hamlet's  bearing  towards  his  schoolfellows  than  that  afforded  by  the  old  text. 
TKBOCawm  finds  an  insupenUe  djectkm  to  Warimiton's  emendalioa  becnne  it 
woold  represent  Hamlet  as  not  'gentlemanlike*  in  addng  many  qncsdons  and  n^ 
gard  in  replying.  *  It  is  manifest  that  Rosencrants  here  merdy  gives  utterance  to  a 
rule  of  good  manners.'  Clarkk  :  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sh.  employs  '  of*  very 
variously,  and  that  he  occasionally  uses  the  word  '  question '  to  signify  '  inquisition/ 
*  cross-examining,'  it  appears  to  be  evident  that  here  '  niggard  of  question '  ellipti- 
cally  eaptwcs  'sparing  of  speech  when  we  cross-examined  him;*  and  if  it  be 
remembered  how  peculiarly  Sh.  sometimes  employs  the  possessive  case,  we  think  it 
be  perceived  thnt  here  'of  our  demands'  is  employed  to  express  'of  demands 
respecting  ourselves.'  Thus,  then,  we  take  the  whole  spcecli  to  mean — '  He  was 
sparing  of  speech  when  we  questioned  him :  but  of  demands  respecting  ourselves 
he  was  very  free  in  letum  :*  whidi  inteipretation  completely  tallies  wldi  die  dream* 
stances  as  they  reaUy  occurred.  CuiftENDON :  Ros.  and  Guild,  vrere  oonqiletdj 
baffled,  and  Ham.  had  the  talk  almost  to  himself.  Perhaps  they  did  not  intend  to 
give  a  correct  account  of  the  interview. 

13.  of  our  denaandsj  Coluer  (ed.  2):  '  Of '  is  altered  to  to  in  the  (MS),  but 
needlenly,  because  <  of'  hss  here  die  force  of  m.  QuaxgotMx  *Of  *  nuqr  be  written 
either  fay  attraction  from  the  previoas  *  of,'  or  it  may  be  ved  for  *  on/  as  in  Marlowe's 
Jew  of  MaltOt  IV, iv :  'Of  that  condition  I  will  drink  h  iqib'  [See  ASBOTT,  §  173, 
which  may  perhaps  apjily  to  this  use  of  '  of.'  Ed.] 

14.  assay j  Cau>ecott  :  Try  his  disposition  towards. 
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To  any  pastime  ?  15 

Ros.    Madam,  it  so  fell  out  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way ;  of  these  we  told  him. 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 

To  hear  of  it ;  they  are  about  the  court 

And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  onJer  ao 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  Tis  most  true ; 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King,  With  all  my  heart;  and  it  doth  much  content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclined. —  35 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  thcie  delights. 

Ro$,  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Rosencmnts  and  Gmldenstem, 

King,  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too ; 

For  we  have  dosely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither. 
That  he,  as  'twere  hy  accident,  may  here  30 


15.  To"]  unto  Han. 

1 6.  Aladam"^  PUase  your  majesty  Sey • 
monr,  ending  lines  15, 16^ 

and  reaHin;^  upon  for  M,  line  17. 
to"]  Om.  Johns. 

17.  o'er-raughi']  ore'rat^ki  Qq.  ore- 
wrmigkt  P,P,.  ifrt4tok  F,F^,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Theob.  Han.    o'er  rode  Warb. 

19.  ab(mt\heertt^9ut^^,  JUrtaictU 
Q'76,  Jen.  El. 

14.  euui„dH*']Amdiimeiktmtti»tSef' 
mour,  reading  23,  25.  To. ..inclined  M 
two  lines,  ending  heart. ..inclined. 

34-27.  With...deligkts.'\  Pope.  Five 
llttM,  ending  hwttt*Mt^»mintKiH*viit^^t 
Qq.  Four  lines,  ending  mt 


Gentlemen,.. .<m... delights,  Ff,  Rowe. 
Four  lines,  ending  heart;. ..inclined. — 
...«^,...^M^f!iCr.  Cap.  Kdy. 

27.  drive. ..on  to^  driue...int9  Ql|( 
Pope,  Theob.  Warb.  Johns,  Jen.  mrgt 
him  to  Q'76. 

s8.  [Siennt...}  Gq>.  EMmt  Res. 
ft  Gnyl.  Qq.   Exeunt.  Ff. 

Gertrude^  Gertrard  Qq, 
too'\  two  Qq. 
39.  kith0t\  hdktr  Qq. 

30.  hf'\  ire  Jen. 

here']  heere  Qq.    there  Ff,  Rowe. 
30, 31.         Affront  Ophelia^  mtm 


17  o'er-raught]  Johnson:  Over-reached,  that  is,  overtook, 

20  order]  Clarendon  :  We  should  now  use  the  plnral. 

33.  iMtttr]  Dkuos:  Then  is  &  tii^  of  contanpt  In  die  nse  of  dik  irocd. 

a6b  ndge]  Ksnmnir  {Exf9iU9r,    29O :  Hete  •edge'  seens  naed  in  a pecn- 

liar  sense,  as  the  sulwtance  of  egg,  to  urge,  incite. 

27.  on  to]  Although  Theobald  (Sh.  Rat.  p.  81)  advocated  this  reading,  yet  in 
both  of  his  editions  he  followed  the  Qq. 

39.  tlotdy]  Dycx  {Gloss.)  t  Secretly,  privately. 
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Affix>nt  Ophelia.  3' 

Her  fiitfaer  and  myself,  lawful  espials. 

Will  so  bestow  ourselves  that,  seeing  unseen. 

We  may  of  their  encounter  fiankly  judge, 

And  ga^er  by  him,  as  he  is  behaved,  35 

If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love  or  no 

That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you.— 

And  for  your  part,  OpheUa,  I  do  wish 

That  your  good  beauty  be  the  hapfiy  cause 

Of  Hamlef  s  wildness ;  so  shall  I  hope,  your  virtue  4u 

Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 

To  both  your  honours. 

Oph,  Madam,  I  wish  it  may.  \BxU  (^en, 

Pol,   Ophelia,  walk  you  here. — Gracious,  so  please  you. 

We  will  bestow  ourselves.  \7h  Op/uHa.'^  Read  on  this  book; 


31.  Affront  Ophelia."]  Separate  line, 
Johns.  Begins  line  32,  QqFf,  Rowe4-, 
C»9.  Jen.  Mai.  Coll.  i,  El.  Ktly. 

Offiflia.']  Ophelia,  and Jitm  cm- 
verse  with  her.  Seymour. 

39.  tmwfiU  esfiab\  Om.  Qq,  Pop^ 
Theobw  Han.  Warii.  Cspb  J«a.  IfaL  EI. 
Ktly. 

33.  WUl\  We^U  Qq. 
wntm\  amdmitfem  Q*76w 

34.  frankly\franckly  Q,Qj.  fratukefy 
Q^.  /rankely  F.F,.    Om.  Q'76. 

36.  tkeaffUeHou]  Q'76.  tk'  affiiOim 
QqFf,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen.  CoU.  EL  White, 

Dyce  ii,  Hnds. 


36.  nd\  HO,  F^.    no.  F,F,Fj. 
38.  for  your]  for  my  Q^Q,,  Pope  + , 
Gftp.  El. 

39,40.  beauty... virtue]  Walker.  MMf> 
Hu...virtues  QqFf  ct  cct. 

40.  tkaU\  Om.  Pope,  Haa. 

41.  mU]  May  Pope  +  . 

[Exit  Queen.]  Thcob,  Om.  QqFf. 
43,  44.  here,..ourt€lves]   here,  wkilfi 
we{iff0  ymrme^Jfyfkattplta/'e)  re- 
tire  conceal' J  Q'76. 

43.  here.]  heere,  Q,Q,-  keere:  Q^<5^ 
please  you]  pieafe  y*  Ff,  Rowe^ 

44.  [To  Ophduu]  Joliiis. 


31.  Aftont]  JoHHMMft  To  meet  direeOy. 

3a.  Unvfol  •^ialt]  Steevbnb:  Spios.   CAUnoarr:  Spies  justifiably  inquM 

tive.  Singer  :  •  An  espiall  in  warrcs,  a  scoutwatch,  a  beholder,  a  viewer.' — Baret 
Elze  :  These  words  are  saperfluoos,  injurious  to  the  metre,  and  imply  a  justificatioa 
unworthy  of  a  king. 

39,  40.  benatjr . . .  virtoa]  Waucu  (CHBr.  i,  252) :  Sorely  Sh.  wrote  teamlf 

[■tie],  and  perhaps  alio  virtue.  [The  'it'  in  Ophelia's  reply  seems  to  support 
Walker's  emendation  so  strongly  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  hia  reading.  Of 
course  'it*  may  be  differently  construed.  Eu.  ■ 

43.  Qracioua]  Elze:  Compare  *  High  and  mighty,'  IV,  rii,  43,  and  the  Dedi- 
cation 10  Ve$$Ht  <uul Admit,  Clarinoon :  Of  *gracious/  thva  nsed  widioat  n  «ib> 
tfaative,  we  can  find  no  other  example. 

44.  bMtow]  DvcB  {Giest,) :  To  stow,  to  lodge,  to  place.  See  IV.  iii,  is. 
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That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour  45 
Your  loneliness.   We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
Tis  too  much  proved, — that  with  devotion's  visage 
And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o*er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.   Oh,  'tis  too  true ! 
\Aside\  How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  con- 
science! 50 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word. 
O  heavy  burthen  I 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming;  let's  wididraw,  my  lord  55 

\ExiMU  King  and  Bohmus 

Enter  HamI.KT. 

Ham,  To  be,  or  not  to  be, — ^that  is  the  question ; 


46.  loneliness\  Icrwlina  Q,Qj.  Iffwli- 
mjfe  Q,Q,. 

W»mrt\  flVmlVipe-l-tJen.DjGe 
11,  Huds. 

to  blame\  too  blamt  QqF,F,. 

48.  ntgarl  /urge  Pf.  SiHgtr  Rowe, 
rope. 

49,  50.  0..jmart'\  One  line.  Cap. 
Steev.  Var.  Cold.  Coll.  i,  White. 

49.  '/^Ff.  itisttiH90  Han. 

50.  [Aside]  Pope  +  ,  Coll.  El.  White, 
Ktly,  Huds.  Before  0,tis  too  true  f  or 
as  including  the  whole  speech.  Cap.  Jen. 
Steev.  Var.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  Dyce,  Sta. 


Glo.  + ,  Del. 

5 1 .  piastering]  plaftring  Qq.  plaijt- 
ri$$g¥^.  plaiJlringY^^.  flmfhHmgV^ 

52.  ugly\  ougly  Q.QjQ^. 

54.  0..,lmrthen'\  Om.  Seymour. 

55.  M.]  Erased  m  Coll.  (MS). 
kei\  Om.  Qq. 

[Exeunt..]  Cap.  Exeunt.  Ff. 
Om.  Qq.  Exeunt  all  but  Ophelia. 
Rowe+. 

56.  SCBHSII.  Pope  +  . 

Enter  HamleL]  Ff.  After  iw^ 
theut  line  54,  Qq. 


47.  too  much]  Johnson  :  It  is  found  by  too  frequent  experience. 

47.  visage]  Bailey  (ii,  341):  Can  anything  be  more  preposterous  than  to  talk 
of  sugaring  ever  the  devil  with  a  visage  t  What  Sh.  meant  to  say  is  dear  enough  t 
we  too  ofiten  disguise  the  devil  himsdf  with  devout  looks  and  pious  acts.  To  e«prf 
this,  read  :  •  with  devotion's  vizard ...  we  do  figure  o'er,'  ftc. 

48.  action]  Singer:  This  indicntes  that  it  was  a boolc of  prayen,  wlaich ajcrea 
*ith  Hamlet's  '  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons.* 

52.  to]  See  I,  ii,  X40. 

53.  painted]  CALDWOTr:  Falsely  colored.  CLARiHDOift  Fictitfans,  disgniaed. 
Compare  iKNif  ^Mis,  III,  i,  105. 

56.  Johnson  :  Of  this  celebrated  soliloquy,  which  bursting  from  a  man  distracted 
with  contrariety  of  desires,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  maj^nitude  of  his  own  pur- 
puses,  is  connected  rather  in  the  speaker's  mind  than  on  his  tongue,  I  shidl  en* 
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[56.  To  be,  or  not  to  be.] 
dewor  to  diioover  the  train*  and  to  ihow  how  one  sentiment  prodneee  another. 
Hamlet,  knowing  himself  injured  in  the  most  enormous  and  atrocious  degree,  an7 
seeing  no  means  of  redress  but  such  as  must  expose  him  to  the  extremity  of  hazard, 
meditates  on  his  situation  in  this  manner :  Before  I  can  form  any  rational  tcheme 
tf  mdSm  mtdtr  tkis  prmure  9/  disirm,  it  is  neoenuy  to  dedde  whether,  after  our 
ffwumt  ttmUt  we  or*  to  be,  or  not  to  be.  That  is  *be  question,  which,  as  it  shall  be 
aaewered,  will  determine  whether  *tis  nobUrt  and  more  suitable  to  die  dignl^  of 
reason,  to  suffer  the  outrages  of  fortune  patiently,  or  to  take  arms  asrainst  them,  and 
by  opposing  end  them,  though  perhaps  with  the  loss  of  life.  If  to  die  were  to  sleeps 
no  more,  and  by  a  sleep  to  end  the  miseries  of  our  nature,  such  a  sleep  were  devoutly 
U  J»  witkmif  hot  if  il9  sittfi  in  death  be  U  dmm,  to  retdn  onr  powers  of  sensibility, 
we  must  pause  to  consider  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come.  This  con- 
sideration makes  calamity  so  long  endured  ;  for  -.vho  -u>ou!d  bfar  the  vexations  of 
life,  which  mirjht  be  ended  by  a  bare  bodkitt,  hut  that  he  is  afraid  of  something  in 
unknown  futurity  ?  This  fear  it  is  that  gives  efficacy  to  conscience,  which,  by  turn- 
ing the  adnd  npon  Aig  r^gnl,  diiUs  the  ardor  of  fwsdMfM,  checks  the  vigor  of 
tmteffrw,  and  makes  the  mrrmi  of  desire  stagnate  in  inactivity.  We  may  suppose 
that  he  would  have  applied  these  general  observations  to  his  own  case,  but  that  he 
discovered  Ophelia.  Malone:  Dr  Johnson's  explication  of  the  first  five  lines  of 
this  passage  is  surely  wrong.  Hamlet  is  not  deliberating  whether  after  our  present 
State  we  are  to  exist  or  not,  bat  whether  he  should  continue  to  live,  or  pot  an  end  to 
his  Wt\  as  is  pofaited  oat  by  the  second  and  die  0vee  fiolhnriiig  lines,  whidi  are 
manifestly  a  paraphrase  on  the  first :  <  Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  snffer,  &c, 
or  to  take  arms.'  The  question  concerning  our  existence  in  a  future  state  is  not  con- 
sidered till  the  tenth  line :  '  To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream !'  &c.  See  R.of  L.  1 154. 
CoLmDOB:  This  qieedi  is  of  ahsolntdy  nnivcnal  intersst,— end  yet  to  whidi  of 
all  Shakespeare's  charaeteis  could  it  s|ipn)priately  have  been  given  but  to  Hamlet  ? 
For  Jaques  it  would  have  been  too  deep,  and  for  lago  too  habitual  a  communion 
with  the  heart ;  which  in  everv  Tim  belongs,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  all  mankind. 
Lamb  (  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  4      1 870) :  How  far  the  very  custom  of  hear- 

ing anything  spouted,  withe  -mi  upon  a  fine  passage,  may  be  seen  in  those 

qteeches  from  /Rns.  dtc,  which  are  conent  in  the  moudis  of  schoolboys,  fh» 
their  being  to  be  found  in  £tffieUt*s  Sptaher,  and  such  kind  of  I^ooks.  I  confe» 
myself  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  that  celebrated  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  beginning, 
•To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  or  to  tell  whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  it  hxs  been 
io  handled  and  pawed  about  by  declamatory  boys  and  men,  and  torn  so  inhumanly 
from  its  Bring  place  and  principle  of  continuity  in  the  |day,  till  it  has  become  to 
me  a  perfect  dead  member.  Caldrgptt,  criticising  Dr  Johnson,  says  that  the  tram 
of  thought  is  obvious  enough  .nly  the  grammatical  thread  that  technically 

may  call  for  some  unwinding  uies  thnt*«ny  doubt  is  here  raised  by  Hamlet 

as  to  a  future  state  of  existence,-  -Hamlet  is  questioning  solely  what  the  conditioQ 
ef  audi  eidstence  is  to  be.  'A  desire  to  be  out  of  the  worid  is  one  the  most 
sinm^yHttaiked  features  of  Hamlet* s  character.  It  is  the  fiist  wish  lie  nttem  when 
alone  :  I,  ii  139.  Bui  he  is  then  restrained  from  anything  beyond  a  wish  for  suicide 
by  religious  scrupics.  The  inclination  now  returns  upon  him  more  forcibly  (having 
more  cause  for  such  an  impulse),  and  the  prohibition  of  Heaven  does  not  enter  into 
eoadderstion.  It  is  here  mily,  what  he  diall  change  his  life  for.  This  is  the  laa- 
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[56.  To  1m,  or  oot  to  bo.] 
fMfe  uid  rali^  of  a  wuf%  mind  who  it  navcr  deitb,  Uuui  be  wbo  onlj  wite 
tfMt  k  were  lawful  to  kill  himself.'    Hunter  (ii,  236) :  This  solitoqiij  it  placed  to 

at  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  Act  II.  It  stands  there  most  appropriately.  We 
have  seen,  at  the  close  of  Act  I,  the  state  of  Hamlet's  mind  immediately  on  having 
received  the  dread  infonnattun  and  the  solemn  command  of  the  Ghost;  we  are  next 
pitMBtcd  with  what  wai  the  state  of  Ma  niad  aAer  a  few  da^  reflectioB.  He 
enteit  MAtr,  ia  a  meditative  mood,  and  the  tttfajects  of  his  meditations  are  among  the 
most  awful  which  can  engage  mortal  thoughts.  This  is  to  show  his  natural  mind. 
Then  follows  the  dialogue  with  Opl  t  lia,  which  is  uitcruied  to  show  us  his  artificial 
mind, — that  idle,  wandering  fully  >^hich  he  a&sumcd,  the  better  tu  acciiinplish  his 
object.  I  can  conceive  nodiing  more  dnmatically  proper  than  Ais.  It  prepares  for 
all  the  auoceeding  actioD  in  wiiicb  the  natural  and  the  artificial  Hamkt  are  to  wildfy 
combiaed.  Wbj  there  was  a  change  in  the  arrangement,  or  by  whom  it  was  made, 
I  can  no  more  explain  than  I  can  account  for  many  other  things  connected  with  the 
publication  of  these  dramas.  But  that  the  play  is  greatly  injured  by  the  change  1 
feel  a  confident  convictioB;  fat  not  onfy  is  this  loliloqiqr  vranti^g  in  the  place  motf 
appropriate  to  it,  bvt  it  is  now  foond  in  a  place  not  snitaUe  to  it.  Sndi  mrdttitinw 
as  these  are  not  tnch  as  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  one  who  had  jost  con- 
ceived a  design  by  which  he  hoped  to  settle  a  doubt  of  a  very  serious  kind,  and 
who  must  have  lieen  full  of  curiosity  about  the  issue  of  his  plot.  If  this  speech 
is  to  indicate  deliberation  concerning  suicide,  or  is  even  allied  to  suicide,  such  de* 
liberation  is  surely  out  of  place  when  curiosity  was  awake,  and  his  mind  deepfy  in* 
tent  on  something  that  he  must  do.  To  be  sure,  the  hypothesis  of  Inconsistency  wiU 
explain  all;  but  then  it  will  explain  atiythinp.  Another  very  material  effect  is  pro- 
duced  by  the  change  in  the  point  at  which  this  solus  speech  is  introduced.  The  line, 
'  But  look  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  comes  reading^  immediately  precedes  his 
entry,  when,  supposing  himself  to  be  unobserved-,  he  gives  utterance  to  tiie  masingi 
of  hb  mind.  See  also  Q,.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  poet's  intention  was  that 
these  should  be  meditations  of  Hamlet  on  something  which  he  found  written  in  a 
book  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  a  Ixjok  which  si'okc  of  the  evils  of  life,  of  death, 
their  cure,  of  futurity,  of  the  question  of  being  or  not  being  when  we  have  shuffled  off 
tUs  mortal  coil,  and  that  m\aX  be  says  arises  out  of  the  aigunent  in  Uie  book  before 
him,  and  is  not  to  be  resided  as  tiioughts  ^»ringingiq>inhisqwnmind.  [Seeaot^ 
line  60.]  <To  be,  or  not  to  be:  ay,  there's  the  point,*  as  it  is  in  the  Quarto,  is  eqniva> 
lent  to,  '  You,  the  author,  arc  discussing  the  question  of  what  shall  be  hereafter;  you 
have  a  great  and  mighty  subject  in  hand.'  And  the  words  as  we  now  have  them, 
*To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  k  the  question,'  are  mudi  the  same,  if  we  regard,  as  we 
mqr,  'question'  as  equivalent  to  theme,  argument,  cr  subject.  [There  is  abo  an 
analysis  of  this  soliloquy  to  he  found  in  Goldsmith's  Works  (vol.  iii,  p.  316,  Lou- 
don,  1854),  which  attempts  to  prove  that  it  is  'a  heap  of  absurdities,  whether  we 
consider  the  situation,  the  sentiment,  the  argumentation,  or  the  poetry.'  This  essay 
and  five  others  have  been  included  in  Goldsmith's  works  on  the  strength  of  their 
having  appesred  in  The  BriHsk  iUgmime  daring  die  yeaa  1761, 176a,  and  1763, 
bat  no  one,  I  think,  can  read  them,  certainly  the  one  in  question,  without  agreeing 
with  the  editor  of  the  edition,  Peter  Cunningham,  '  that  they  are  not  by  Goldsmith.' 
The  needless  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  gravely  to  refute  this  essay  in  Hack* 
KIT'S  Nota  and  Qm$Hemt$  9H  Shakespeare,  New  York,  1863,  pp.  13-59.   For  Gefw 
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Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  57 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

5^  ilinp\   tiimg  Campbell,    stings       Obs.  1752). 
Aaon.  (lOr,  Oh,  1 752),  Hofia,  Walker.         ^  muao/^  assmi  •/  Waitk 
•irr9m\  kawTwm  Anon.  {Mist, 


man  criticisms  on  this  soliloquy,  see  ZuCLIft.  TlXCK,  ROHSBACH,  ROaUUN  (foot* 
note),  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II.] 

58.  slings]  Walker  (CVi/.  ii,  16) :  Stings  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reeding.  [See 
Gkbth's  estrsordinsiy  interpietstiao  of  this  word  in  Appendix,  Vol.  II.] 

59.  nnn]  Pope  :  Perhi^  si^e,  which  continues  tlie  metaphor  of '  slings,'  *  smws,' 
•t-nkintj  arms,'  and  represents  the  being  encompassed  on  all  sides  with  troubles 
Theobald:  Or  ooe  might  emeod  nearer  the  traces  of  the  text:  'th'  assay  of 
trovbtes*  £Sniaa  hss  no  doabi  tbat  this  wss  die  word], or  * s  'xa/ of  tfonUei,' 
die  sitempts,  sttsdcs,  ftc  B«t  perhsps  sny  disnge  is  nnneceassiy,  eonsiderlog 
Shakespeare's  freedom  in  combining  metaphors,  and  that  S 'SOS*  is  used  to  signify 
a  vast  quantity,  multitude,  or  confluence  of  anythinj^.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  in 
chap.  U,  42,  calls  a  prodigious  army,  a  sta.  i^chyiu!>  is  frequent  in  the  use  of  this 
aeiaplion  Stftm  cmtra  TMof  [IfaMS  €4  and  114,  ed.  Dindorf  ].  Besides,  a  *  sea 
of  troohlcs'aaong  the  Greeks  grew  into  prorerbial  usage  t  «aKfiv6IUa«m.  So  that 
the  phrase  means  the  troubles  of  human  life,  which  flow  in  npon  us,  and  encompass 
us  round,  like  a  sea.  Hanmer  :  Assailing  would  preserve  the  propriety  of  the 
metaphor.  Johnson  :  Sh.  breaks  bis  metaphors  often,  and  in  this  desultory  speech 
there  wns  las  need  of  preserring  them.  CAUMOOrrt  This  node  of  spaddng  is 
proTerfaial,  and  has  been  so  in  all  ages  and  in  all  langnages;  neither  can  any  meta^ 
phor  be  conceived  more  apt  than  that  of  the  sea,  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  over- 
whelming maiis.  With  the  closest  analogy  we  say,  a  flood  of  transport,  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  a  peck  of  troubles.  Sh.  uses  it  everywhere  and  in  every  form ;  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  Us  ndaphor  is  that  which  he  least  thinks  of.  GAKKiat  {Oration  an 
Homor  of  Shakesptaris  yuhilte) :  Shakespeare's  terms  rath  r  'in  his  sentences  ST* 
metaphorical ;  he  calls  an  endless  multitude  a  se.i,  by  a  h.ijipy  alluvion  to  the  per- 
petual succession  of  wave  on  wave ;  and  he  immediately  expresses  opposition  by 

*  taking  up  arms,'  which,  being  fit  in  itself,  he  was  not  soUdtous  to  accommodate  to 
his  fint  iauge.  This  te  the  Isngnage  in  which  a  6gn»stive  and  r^id  oooceprion 
will  always  be  expressed.  A.  E.  B[ftAK]  (M  Qu.  vol.  vi,  23  Oct  1852) :  To 
iake  arms  against  a  sea  neither  presents  an  intelHt^ible  idea  in  itself,  nor  assists  in 
carrying  on  the  general  allusion  to  offensive  and  defensive  warfare.    <  Slings '  and 

*  arrows '  are  figurativt  of  armtd  aggression,  against  iriddi  tn  lum  recourse  to  armt 
in  fl|H>osition  is  a  natural  aequenoe  of  idea;  bat  if  theso  snns  am  to  be  directed 
againit  a  sea  of  troubles,  the  sequence  is  broken,  and  the  whole  allusion  becomes 
obscure  and  uncertain.  But  the  whole  image  is  that  of  -x  posst  of  evils  thronging  to 
auail  us  in  this  life, — a  mortai  coil,  as  it  is  afterwards  called,  in  opposition  to  the 
dmasrtef  coil  after  death  of  ills  we  know  ml  ofr-<his  attadt  w«  may  put  an  end  to, 
or'dnflte  o^'by  tsUngsiBtt  sfnnitittiicilKM^'nbare  bo^  Thw  the  TC17 
necessity  of  the  context  plainly  exacts  some  word  expressive  nf  tumultuous  attack; 
aad  snch  a  word  we  obtain,  lieaiing  precisely  that  meaning,  by  the  slight  alteratioa 
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[59.  *aM  of  tMttbiM.*] 
of 'ftaok' illloMM|^  It  b  tiaguUr  that  tedcogmplieii,  iHiongit  the  icmd  defini- 
lioM  tiMjr  have  ascribed  10  it,  should  hare  fiuled  to  indade  that  one  peculiar  mean- 
ing,— charge  or  onset, — which  renders  it  so  appropriate.  Sec  II,  ii,  71.  But  by 
Spenser  the  word  is  most  frequently  used,  and  its  mcamng  must  plainly  indicated. 
See  A»r£r  Qntnu,  V,  ii ;  V,  xi.  As  to  die  probahili^  of  sohitiliition,  an  equally 
clowqipinnimadonexisti  between  AIM)' and  *  a  sea' as  between  Mftr»  and  'as  itan;' 
nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  even  in  sound  the  vowels  a  and  e  were  so  distinctive  m 
those  days  as  in  our  own.  The  probability  is  still  greater  if  it  were  spelt,  as  was 
often  the  case,  with  one  s.  Assay  has  all  the  meaning  of  Pope's  conjecture,  with 
the  added  sensot  pecnliar  to  itself,  of  thronging  or  siawltaaeovs  «wet  Tims,  too» 
in  III,  iii,  69^ '  make  assay '  receives  great  force  and  beauty  if  interpreted,  *  throaig 
to  die  icacnc.'  [Although  A.  E.  B.  was  anticipated  by  Theobald,  yet  his  defence 
is  so  vigorous  that  I  have  nut  scrupled  to  insert  it;  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
definition  will  apply  to  II,  i,  65.  £0.3  Baiuy  (i,  28)  maintains  that  Sh.  never 
could  have  written  aaydiiiig  so  inconsequent  as  lines  59  and  60:  •  Hanlet  proposes 
to  himadf  die  question  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  continue  to  live ;  but  in  pro- 
ceeding to  amplify  it  he  performs  the  operation  which  is  called  changing  a  child  at 
nurse,  i.e.  he  substitutes  a  totally  different  question — namely,  whether  he  shall  con- 
tinue to  bear  bis  wrongs  patiently,  or  shall  fight  against  them  and  put  them  down  ? 
It  b  as  if  nrf  ndghbor  Lepidtts,  iHiilst  delibefatbig  whether  he  dioidd  icnain  in  hb 
present  house  or  quit  it,  were  to  say :  "  To  remain  or  to  quit  ?  That  b  the  question ; 
whether  it  is  better  for  me  to  continue  to  endure  rattling  windows,  ^c,  or  to  call  in 
the  carpenter,  and  so  put  an  end  to  these  annoyances."  ' — vol.  ii,  p.  305.  Accordingly, 
Bailey  believes  dial  Iqgie  b  vindieated,  and  the  tnie  test  restored,  by  reading  *  to 
take  aims  against  lAfMar  of  tnwite.  And  by  a /Mcnm/,  or  by  ^Aj^aint^,  end  Oca.' 
Or  the  line  *  intrinsically,  or  considered  by  itself,  might  be  restored  by  reading,  ■*tO 
take  arms  against  a  hosf  of  troubles although  the  principal  fault  of  the  pa^^age 
would  remain  unaffected.' — p.  306.  Staunton  :  As  Sh.  has  already  furnished  us 
with  'a  sea  of  joys,'  'a  sea  of  gloiy,'  'a  aea  of  conscience,' « a  sea  of  was,'  *a  sea 
of  care,' aiqr  emendatioa  b  very  qaeitioBabl«.  HAtXiWBIl.  dtesi  <  Whatsoever  it 
be  (which  hardly  at  the  length  can  be  depotnted)  that  after  a  sea  of  troubles  we 
enjoy  in  this  life,'  &c. —  The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612.  Keightley  (whn  in- 
clines to  Pope's  conj.)  says  that  this  is  almost  a  solitary  instance  of  the  figurative 
use  of 'sea' by  Sh.  Hacott  (p.  51):  The  *  sea' here  b  the  the  fountain 

of  existence,  and  it  b  compared  in  its  agiialed  condition  to  a  <  sea  of  troubles.* 
•The  analogy  between  the  sea,  with  its  ebb  and  flow,  through  rivers,  channel-,  and 
cieeks,  and  the  heart,  by  whose  impulse  the  blood  courses  through  the  veins  nnd 
arteries,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  upon  reflection.'  Sh.  frequently  compares 
the  kiort  to  a  *sea.'  Ingluv  (511.  HermmmlUtt  p.  88) :  One  oonsldendon  of 
the  highest  importance  has  been  entirely  ignored.  When  Ham.  talked  of  ending 
his  sea  of  troubles,  or,  as  he  afterwards  dcscril>cs  it,  shuffling  off  his  mortal  coil, 
be  had  a  covert  consciousness,  a  conscience,  in  fact,  which  stayed  the  hand  he  would 
have  raised  against  his  own  life ;  viz.  that  tbb  so>called  ending  and  shuffling  oflT 
was  a  mere  delusion,  just  as  much  so  as  repelling  the  advancing  waves  of  die  sea 
with  sUeld  and  spear.  Is  not  the  metaphor  then  sound  and  whole  ?  If  diere  be 
an  incongruity  in  the  notion  of  taking  arms,  offensively  or  defensively,  against 
the  sea,  is  there  not  just  as  great  an  incongruity  in  using  a  bare  bodkin  agatnst 
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And  by  opposing  end  them  ?   To  die, — to  sleep,^  6c 

No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 

The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 


60.  iilMv/]  Fope.  «l/m,Q,Q,.  tkmrn: 
Q^QjFf.    them.  Rowe,  Han.  Cap. 

60,61.  die, — to  sleep, — A'ij]  Pope,  du 
io JUepe  No  Qq.  dye,  to Jleept  No  F,F,. 
<$Wi  t^JU^  AS»  F,P^  Rowe.  iks 


61.  more;'\  more,Q^Qy  wutre  :  Q^Qj 
F^jF,.    moref  Cap.  Ayscough. 

63.  to, — ]  Cap.  too;  Qq.  to;  Rowe  + , 
Jen.  Cald.  tooi  F,.  tot  F.F^.  to.  F^, 
Sta. 


the  soul, — the  immortal  part  which  (as  Raleigh  has  it)  '  no  stab  can  kill '  ?  [In 
proof  that  the  metaphor  in  question  is  consUtent«  and  has  all  the  external  evidences 
of  antfaoiticity,  Ingleby  cites  a  passage  from  Rhaon's  Mmtintf  tkt  CMt  (p.  Il8), 
wliidi  it  itidf  *  tranalatioo  of  ooe  in  JBIhn,  to  the  effect  that  die  Cdtt  in  the  wea- 
tonness  of  their  bravery  'oppose  the  overwhelming  sea,'  and  'taking  arms  rtish 
ttpon  the  wa%'es,'  '  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  able  to  terrify  or  wound  them.'] 

60.  end  them]  Sebastian  Evans  {Footnote  in  Ingleby'i>  SA.  HermentutUs,  p. 
93)  would  omit  die  pRNMNm  after  *  end,'  undentanding  by  that  word  St, 

fio^  iiMp]  TttaoMLDi  Thii  aeean  to  be  sneered  at  bjr  Bean,  ft  Vl.  in  then 
Setm/ul  Lady  [II,  i.  Worts,  vol.  iii,  p.  25,  ed.  Dyce].  DouCE  (ii,  238) :  There  ii 
a  good  deal  on  this  subject  in  Cardan us's  Comforte,  1576,  a  book  which  Sh.  had 
certainly  read.  In  fol.  30  it  is  said :  *  In  the  holy  scripture,  death  is  not  accompted 
oliicrthandeape,  andtodje  is  aqrdetasleape.'  Htnmat  (ii,  343) :  TUs  seems  to 
be  the  book  which  Sh.  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hamlet,  and  the  foiJowing  passages 
aeen  to  approach  so  near  to  the  thought  of  this  soliloriuy  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  wers  in  Shakespeare's  mind  when  he  put  this  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet : 
*  How  BMtch  were  it  better  to  follow  die  coonsel  of  Agathlos,  who  right  well  com- 
mended death,  sayii^,  that  it  did  not  only  remove  ridcnem  and  all  other  grief,  bat 
alsok  wlien  all  other  dbcommodities  of  life  did  happen  to  nan  often,  it  never  would 
oone  more  than  once.  Seeing,  therefore,  with  such  ease  men  die,  what  should  we 
aooovnt  of  death  to  be  resembled  to  tmything  better  than  sleep?  Moste  assured  it  is 
that  andidaepi  are  aaat  aireet  aa  be  most  sound,  for  those  are  the  best  where  in  like 
nnto  dead  men  we  dream  nodiing.  The  broken  sleeps,  the  sfaimber,  and  dreams  full 
of  visions,  are  comnmnty  in  diem  that  have  weak  and  sIcUy  bodies.'— Book  it 
Clarendon  :  These  resemblance?  to  Cardan  are  not  very  striking. 

61.  more]  Knight:  Surely  the  doubt  [indicated  by  Capell's  '?']  whether  death 
and  sle^  are  identical  comes  too  early ;  tlie  reasoning  proceeds  to  aunme  Aat  they 
are  the  same.  InUne65oomesthedonbt— ^perdmnoetodresm.'  The'nomorr' 
is  nothing  more. 

61.  to  say  we]  Bailky  (i.  42)  thinks  that  'to  s,ay' here  breaks  the  train  of 
thought,  and  has  nothing  to  do  where  it  is  placed.  '  By  simply  expunging  "  say  we** 
eveiy  one  will  be  sensible  how  greatly  the  passage  is  improved,  and  that  the  tntrodie* 
don  of  t^fblg  is  a  sheer  impertinence  which  coald  not  have  proceeded  Awn  the 
dear  head  of  our  great  dramatist.'  But  for  metre's  sake  a  foot  must  be  sopplied, 
which  will  be  appropriate  in  sound,  form,  and  sense — this  foot  fiailey  thinki  b  to 
be  found  in  straightway. 
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Devoutly  to  be  wish'd   To  die ; — to  sleep ; — 

To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream !  ay,  tiiere's  the  rub;  65 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 


64.  wisk'd.     To]  wi/ht  to  Qq. 

64,65.  To..jUep!\QA.^.  dutoJUepit 
TM^tQqVt  dkf^ditpt  Tnk^/ 
Knt,  Dyce.    </i>,  /c  iUtp; — To  sleep. 


die,  to  sleep  ;  To  sleep  :  Glo.  + . 

66.  coHutt]  C9me  QaQ|>   t^mtt  Q^Qj* 

67.  w  Aotv]  kt  kmm  Pg.  lU  kiSk 


65.  rub]  ClamndoR}  A  tenn  of  bowU,  meaning  a  ooUirioa  Undcnqg  die  bowl 
inteeoane. 

66.  what  dreams]  Huirm  (H*  aj9) :  Sh.  scens  to  have  been  deeplj  inpraned 

with  a  feeling  of  the  misery  of  uneasy  dreams  ;  we  see  it  in  Clarence,  and  more 
awfully  in  Richard ;  we  have  also  in  his  plays  the  effect  of  plea&ant  dreams.  [The 
accent  in  reading  should  be  laid  on  *  what.'  It  is  the  kind  of  dreamt  from  which 
Hamlet  here  tecoils,  not  from  the  mere  hxX  of  dreaming;  the  honor  at  Uiat  snppo- 
rition  is  expressed  in  line  65.  Ed.] 

67.  coil]  Wartorton  :  Turmfiil,  Inistle.  Heath  :  The  incumbrance  of  this 
mortal  body,  Steevens  :  Compare  .  i  Dolftill  Discoun  of  Two  Stranf^ers,  &c.,  pub- 
lished by  Churchyard,  among  his  Chippes,  1575  :  '  Yea,  shaking  off  this  sinfull  soyle 
Me  thincke  in  doades  I  tee,'  ftc.  M.  Mason  (p.  383)  agreet  with  Heath  in  referring 
thit  to  the  body,  ^  'coveting  of  flesh,'  and  is  perstiaded  diat  we  dioald  read  <mor' 
tal  ^oUt  which  is  the  same  word  as  the  slough  which  the  snake  casts  every  year.  In 
sense  it  means  the  same  as  '  the  case  of  flesh,'  in  Bonduca  [IV,  iv,  p.  82,  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Works,  cd.  Dyce] ;  and  again,  *  a  separation  Betwixt  this  spirit  and  the  case  of  flesh.' 
— 7»/  EUtr  Brwtktr  [IV,  iii,  p.  262,  Bean,  ft  FL  IfM,  cd.  Dyce]  ;  fant  the  BMitt 
complete  pertUd  it  <  thit  mnddy  vertnre  of  decay.' — Mtr.  ^  Vm.  V,  i,  64.  Caldi> 
COITt  It  it  here  used  in  each  of  its  senses :  turm  :l ,  ( >r  bastk^  end  that  which  entwines 
or  wraps  round.  Snakes  generally  lie  like  the  coils  of  ropes ;  and,  it  is  conceived, 
that  an  allusion  is  here  had  to  the  struggle  which  that  animal  is  obliged  to  make  in 
casting  his  slough.  HUNTER  (ii,  240) :  He  was  thinking  of  the  coU  of  a  rope. 
With  thb  eapremion  <  thnffled  off'  better  ooherea.  StNOiR:  It  is  remarkable  that 
yaxAtx  garbuglio,  which  corresponds  in  Italian  to  our  '  coil,'  Florio  baa  '  a  pecke  of 
troubles,'  of  which  Shakespeare's  •  sea  of  troubles  '  may  be  only  an  airpmndisefl  idea. 
Elze  :  With  what  reason  can  turmoil  <jr  noise  l>e  termed  mortal?  And  how  can 
we  shuffle  off  a  mortal  noise  ?  We  are  convinced  that  under  '  coil '  is  concealed  an 
error  which  we  can  remedy  by  an  almott  imperceptible  change,  if  instead  of  *  coil' 
we  read  vmt.  Vail  means  a  covering,  an  integument,  and  onr  body  is  the  mortsl 
covering  or  integument  which  we  must  shuffle  off  in  order  to  enter  on  the  life  be- 
yond. In  Botany  z*ail  is  the  envelo]>e,  the  chalypter  of  mosses,  which  enfolds  the 
fructifying  organs  and  which  is  burst  by  them,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was 
vsed  generally  for  the  envelope  of  bnds.  We  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  Sh.  knew 
this  meanhig  of  the  word,  but  we  know  with  what  keen  looks  he  most  have  cnm> 
ined  nature.  Beyond  a  doubf,  clay  would  be  better,  but  it  would  harmonise  less 
with  the  received  text.  Elze  {Shakespfare-'Jahrbuch,  vol.  ii,  p.  362)  advocates  the 
sabstitution  of  toU  (ot '  coil,'  which  word  he  found  in  the  DolfuU  Distours,  quoted 
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Must  give  us  pause ;  there's  the  respect  6S 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  70 

by  Steevcns.  Elzc  supports  his  conjectvire  very  ably,  but  it  is  needless.  '  Shuffle* 
dedde« ;  a  coil  may  >>e  said  to  be  shujjied  off,  but  soil  would  be  shaken  off.  Hudson  : 
As  Wordsworth  bos  it :  '  the  fretful  stir  unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world.'  In 
6*  Qm.  33  Feb.  '56,  Ihgudt  ibuted  (he  ipieMion  of  how  fiur  die  poptdar  in- 
Icipntation  of  '  coil,'  as  the  body,  is  justified  ;  the  discussion  WW  oontinued  by  <X.' 
on  the  15  March  following,  who  maintained  that  in  every  instance  where  the  word 
is  u^ed  by  Sh.  it  means  turmoil,  tumult ;  and  in  a  second  communication  to  the 
same  journal  on  the  nth  Oct.,  the  same  correspondent  pertinently  asks  whether  the 
contmt  be  not  intended  between  *ooil'  end  <qnietiis.'  Imoubt  replied  (S Nov. 
*56]  that  the  interpwtetion  of  body  for  *ooil'  was  •  popular  error,  not  his,  and  that 
it  perhaps  arose,  as  suppested  to  him  by  a  correspondent,  from  a  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  public  between  the  present  passage  and  ColossianSf  iii,  9,  with  a  reference 
aho  to  3  Ctrmikiam^  t,  1-5.  H.  T.  Riur  (8  Not.  '56,  also)  has  no  doobt  that 
*coil' iefeistodieMy,andthatitwa*prababl7«nggestedbf  ipAiM^  The 
eoQ  Kodved  its  quietus  on  18  Sept.  '58,  by  *  A.  M.  of  Greenock,'  who  cites  a  derira* 
tion  of  the  word  from  the  Gaelic  cochul,  meaning  the  scaly  integument  which  clothes 
the  lower  limbs  of  a  mermaid  [!].  INGLEBY,  however,  in  his  excellent  Sh.  Hcrmenew 
Ha  (p.  88,  footnote),  sayt  that  die  analogies  are  too  strong  in  favor  of  the  'mortal 
coil 'beiac  what  Fletdwr,  In  JSmmAmw,  calls  the 'case  of  flesh.'  [Gsldeeottfs  Inter 
pretation,  that '  coil '  is  nsed  in  both  senses,  seems  to  me  the  tree  one.  Ed.] 

68,  69.  Must . . .  life  ;*)  Walker  {Crit.  iii,  p.  265) :  Arrange  metri gratis,  if  not 
also  to  the  heightening  of  the  effect,  as  three  lines,  ending  'pause.',  'calamity', 
•life.'. 

68.  pnuae]  CALDBOOTTt  Stop  oar  career,  occarioo  reflection.  MoBsaLY:  Thb 

word  is  fni  obvious  rexsons  made  to  take  vp  the  time  of  Mfwr  syllafalcs  in  prommcia- 

tion  ;  so  correction  is  needless. 

68.  respect]  Warburton:  Consideration,  motive.  Singer:  This  is  Shake* 
speare's  most  nsaal  sense  of  the  word. 

7a  time]  WARBiniTtnis  The  evils  complained  of  are  not  the  product  of  time  or 
cluratinn  only,  but  of  a  corrupted  age  or  manners.  We  may  be  sure  that  Sh.  wrote 
*  of  M'  time.'  Johnson  :  '  Whips '  and  •  scorns '  have  no  great  connection  with  one 
another,  or  with  Hme.  Though  at  all  timts  scorn  may  be  endured,  the  times  that  put 
men  ordinarily  in  danger  of  whips  are  very  nure.  If  'whips'  be  retained,  readt 
•whips  and  scoms  of  tyrumts*  Bat  I  Ihidc  that  quip  [anlidpated  by  Grey  (ii, 
395).  Ed.],  a  stuer,  a  sarcasm,  is  the  proper  word.  I  propose,  but  not  confidently, 
'the  quips  and  scorns  of  tUU.^  [These  conjectures  of  Johnson's  were  omitted  in  the 
Variorum  of  1793  and  inbseqneirt  ones.  Ed.]  Stbsvxns:  I  think  we  might  venture 
to  read, 'whips  and  scoms  s^ /if  hSsM»f'£«.tanes  satirical  as  the  1^  of  Sh.,  which 
proboblj fwnished  him  with  the  ideti  HmnSR  (ii,  240) t  'Time'  is  used  by  early 
writers  as  equivalent  to  the  modem  expression,  The  Times.  Taylor  the  Water  Poet 
has:  'mock'd  in  rhyme.  And  made  the  only  scornful  theme  of  Tim*.*  Sh.  himself 
Biismi  to  WM  «Mtf  in  ^  same  manner  in  lit:  IV,  iv,  106.  Claumdohi 
Compare  Sondiwdl,  5isis#  iVirr'f  C^M^^Mf,  stansa  1. 4  [pb 
acone  of  Tim^  the  infiuny  of  Fame.* 
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The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  71 
The  pangs  of  disprized  love,  the  law's  delay. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make  75 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  £u:dels  bear, 


71.  ptouii\  proudt  Qq.   pi>ort  F,F,. 
paor  F,F^,  Rovre,  Cald. 
72  /aii|ff]/M|f  Fope,Theob.  Wub. 

Johns. 

disfrittd  love,  tke\  Odd.  Knt, 
Sing.  Sta.  Huds.  dif pried  love,  the  Ff. 

defpiz'd  love,  the  Q,Q,  offiee,  and  the 
QJ^-    despiid  Icve,  t/u  Rowe  et  cet. 


75.  mtn  he}  men  Q-CX.  iVhem 

^ut'etus"]  quUtas  Q.QjQ^. 

76.  who  vfould  fardtls\  who'd  that 
fardels  Walker.  White,  Huds. 

/ardels'\  tkete  fknOtt  FT,  Gdd. 
Km,  Ktly,  DeL 


71.  proud]  Caldboott:  The  oontomdy  the  pnad  nsn  ofiim  ii  nore  in  aceori- 
•Bce  with  the  train  of  thought  than  that  which  the  p>oor  man  sufTen.  [In  the  enum- 
eration of  these  ills,  is  it  not  evident  that  Sh.  is  speaking  in  his  own  person?  As 
Johnson  says,  these  are  not  the  evils  that  would  particularly  strike  a  prince.  Ed.] 

72.  disprized]  Grsy  (ii,  295) :  For  mis-fruud.  Whits  :  This  is  s  misprint,  or, 
non  probably,  a  sophfatioitioo.  [A  love  that  is  disprlsed  fiUb  more  fteqneadf  to 
the  lot  of  man,  and  is  perhaps  more  hopeless  in  its  misery,  than  a  love  that  is  de- 
spised. As  Corson  says,  •  perhaps  a  disprized  or  undervalued  love,  a  love  that  is 
only  partially  appreciated  and  responded  to,  would  be  apt  to  suffer  more  pangs  than 
a  deqiiiad  b?e.*  After  all,  this  passage  b  merdy  one  of  the  awnberlea  paalci 
in  the  text  of  Sh.;  scarcdy  is  the  ink  diy  whidi  has  mariced  out  a  certmn  reading 
before  reason  and  probability  seem  to  shift  to  the  side  of  the  rejected  reading; 
and  to  avoid  unending  vacillation  an  editor  must  fall  back  on  the  safe  and  toond 
rule :  durior  lectio preeferenda  est;  which  applies  here.  Ed.] 

75.  qoietua]  STSSVBtst  This  b  the  tediidcat  tenn  for  the  aoquitlance  which 
eveiy  sheriff  [or  acoonntant]  receives  on  settling  his  aocowrts  at  the  Exdieqiwr. 
Compare  Webster,  Duchess  of  Malf.  [I,  i,  vol.  i,  p.  198,  Works,  ed.  Dyce]  :  '  And 
'cause  you  shall  not  come  to  mc  in  debt.  Being  now  my  steward,  here  upon  your 
lips  I  sign  your  Quietus  est.'  lii;NT£R  (ii,  241) :  '  The  law's  delay  '  suggested  this 
reference  to  the  Exdieqaer.  Elsewhere  Sh.  uses  other  Bachcqner  tcnns.  In  Smmd 
126^  12,  we  find  fttklm  and  four  other  words  which  may  be  considered  Exdieqner 
terrtTi  within  the  compass  of  two  lines. 

76.  bare]  MalonE:  This  does  not  perhaps  mean  *  by  so  little  an  instrument  as  a 
dagger,'  but '  by  an  unsheathed  dagger.'  Clarendon  :  Sh.  may  have  had  the  former 
meaung  in  mind.  [Assuredly.  Ed.] 

76.  bodUn]  Theobald  (£1.  itor.  p.  85) :  I  know  that  this  is  generally  inter- 
preted to  mean  any,  the  least  weapon  that  can  be.  'Tis  true,  this  exaggerates  the 
thought  in  that  particular ;  but  I  can  scarce  suppose  that  the  little  implement  is  here 
meant  with  which  women  separate  and  twist  over  their  hair.  I  rather  believe  diat 
the  word  here  signifies*  according  to  the  old  usage  of  it,  a  dagger.  Thus  Chanoer: 
'  [Julius]  in  the  capitoil  anoon  him  hent/'  This  false  Brutus,  and  his  other  foon,  And 
staked  him  with  boydekyns  anoon.'<— 7ii«  Momkes  Tale  [line  714,  ed.  Morris]. 
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To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weaiy  life,  77 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 

The  undiscovered  countiy  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will,  80 


77.  grunt\  groan  Q'76,  ro]>o  +  ,  Cap. 
A/'.J  ^f'f  ^°P^'  '^'^^ob. 

79.  77i*  tmdtuM/tr'dl  Titm$idi/itmh 


ered  Ff.    Tkot  WuNtCOver'd  Pope  + . 

79.  /loum"]  Cap.  iourtu  Pope  + 
S«mg  Ilan.  Jen.  Afm  F,F^ 


Stefvens:  a  small  dagger.  Thus,  • — Out  with  your  bodkin.  Your  pocket-dagger, 
your  stiletto.' — Beau.  &  Fl.,  Custom  of  tkt  Country  [II,  iit,  Workst  p.  424,  ed.  DyceJ. 
Again,  in  St^ko  mid  Pkao^  1591 :  *— a  deqwnte  fny  bctwaen  two,  taa&i  it 
weapons,  fiom  die  brawn  bill  to  tiie  bodkin.*  Huirm  (U,  :  Ranald  Seot 
[Discovfry  of  Witchcraft,  fol.  1665.  p.  198,  fint  printed  In  the  tfane  of  Kllaihffli) 
plainly  distinguishes  a  dagger  from  a  bodkin. 

76.  fardels]  Narks:  A  burden.  [Thus,  in  Acts,  xxi,  15:  '  after  these  days  we 
tnnsed  up  oor  fiurdeb  and  went  vp  to  Jemsalem.'—  Vmion  of  1581.  Ed.]  Coixm 
(ed.  I):  'These  fardels'  is  clearly  wrong  on  every  account.  HimTER  (ii,  243): 
'  These  fardels  '  refer  to  the  evils  just  specified,  and  the  text  should  so  read.  Wal- 
KKR  (Crit.  iit,  266)  :  The  Ff  reading  b  'perhaps  right.'  Contract  'who  would'  to 
who  ^Id.  Lettsom  ^footnote  to  foregoing) :  This  contraction  is  not  necessary  for 
tiie  metre,  see  Walker  (  p.  tot):  *  — anexAw^Mfr  is  not  adninible  in  Ae 
body  of  the  line,  except  when  it  comes  immediately  after  a  pause,  namely,  a  short 
extra  syllable  after  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable  of  the  line.'  WHITE :  The  reading 
of  the  Qq  loses,  with  the  pronoun  '  these,'  the  essential  thought :  that  the  crosses 
wliich  Hamlet  has  just  enumerated  are  the  fardels.   Corson  also  upholds  the  Ff. 

77.  gnutt]  JOHMtOH  s  This  can  scarcely  be  borne  bgr  modem  ears.  {N«tt  m 
*  hugger-mugger,'  IV,  8a) :  If  phraseology  is  to  be  changed  as  words  grow  un. 
couth  by  disuse,  or  gross  by  vulgarity,  the  history  of  every  language  will  be  lost. 
Stcevsns  :  In  Stanyhurst's  Virgiit  1582,  *  supremum  congemuit '  is  given  '  —  for 
sighing  it  grunts.'  Again,  in  Turbenrille's  IMtf, round  about  I  beard  Of  dying 
men  die  granls.'->.^^  xiv*  IfyfemmeOra  io  Lyiumi,  To  die  ears  of  oar  ances> 
tors  it  probably  conveyed  no  unpleasing  sound :  thus  Chaucer,  *  But  never  gront  he 
at  no  strook  but  oon.' — 7X/  Menkes  Tale,  line  718.  ed.  Morris.  Compare  Cas. 
IV,  i,  22.  Knight:  The  players  in  their  squeamishne&s  always  give  ^xs groan;  and 
if  di^  had  not  the  tenor  of  the  blank  veise  before  them,  they  would  oeitainlf 
mfliot  ptn^  vpon  us.  Staunton  :  See  Armin's  NeU  tf  NhmUt  [p.  s6b  td. 
Sh.  Soc.] :  * — how  the  fat  foolcs  of  dus  afe  will  gronte  and  sweat  under  this  massin 
bnrden,'  &c. 

79.  The]  Keightlky  {Exp.  292) :  I  read  '/» the.'  If  any  one  refuses  his  as- 
sent to  dib  very  slight  addidon  to  die  test,  and  wUdi  for  die  liist  time  (^vcs  it  sense, 
I  must  leave  htm  to  his  own  devices. 

79.  bourn]  N.\RES:  A  limit,  a  boundarv'. 

80.  returns]  The  apparent  oversii^dit  contained  in  the  assertion  that  no  traveller 
returns  from  that  bourn,  when  Hamiet  had  himself  seen  and  talked  with  such  a 
tnvdler,  Trsobald  endeavors  to  eqdain  awsy  by  showing  that  the  Ghost  oomes 
mStf  tarn  Pugatoiy,  not  from  the  last  and  eternal  residence  of  souls  in  Uim  v 
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And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all. 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 


8i.  »7A]  Hits  F,F,. 

83.  0/  usaW^  Om.  Qq. 

84.  native  kue]  keaitkjui faet  Q'76. 
4av]  Um  Qq.  ktm  F,F,. 


8t 


85 


85.  rs..Jk<mghf\  Stem  jut  mmd  fak 
tdtk  thought  Q'76. 

ticUied]/utIed  Q^. 

86.  ^]>AUlQq,  Jen.  EL  Gun.  Cfau 


■liMry.  Farmer  :  This  has  been  cavilled  at  by  Lord  Orrery  and  others,  but  without 
VMIon.  1  he  idea  of  a  traveller  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  of  a  person  who  gave  an 
•oeoantof  Uiadventaret.  Si'MVMW  x  Cobumw,  *  Qui  iwnc  it  per  iter  tendaricoum, 
nittc  onde  ncfnt  redire  qoaiqwun.*— Catnllui .  DoocB  x  No  ttanlalioii  of  Catullos 
into  English  is  known  to  have  been  made.  Both  writers  may  have  casually  adopted 
the  same  sentiment.  Malone  (anticipated,  however,  by  Gentleman,  in  the  Dra 
miotic  CensoTt  i,  23,  1770)  asserts  that  Sh.  meant  that  from  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  dead  no  traveller  retami  widi  all  Ms  ewptnai  p<nvers,  soch  u  be  wbo  goes 
OD  a  vojrage  of  ditooveiy  brings  bade  Tbe  Gboet  being  '  inmbierable  die  air/ 
vai  consequently  incorporeal.  ScHLEGSL  ( Lectures,  &c.  H,  igfip  footnote) :  Sb.  wished 
purposely  to  show  that  liam.  could  not  fix  himself  in  any  conviction  of  any  kind 
whatever.  ROFFE  (p.  31):  According  to  that  philosophy  which  the  Spiritualist 
believes  to  bave  been  Shakespeare's,  Ham.  was  perfectly  correct  in  using  tbts  pbras^ 
otogr.  Saidy  there  is  no  slwpdcism  in  Ham.,  nor  iaadvcftenqr  in  Sh.:  a  departed 
spirit  appean  to  tiie  spbitnal  ejpci  of  the  man,  and  not  to  hb  natMal  ejes ;  conse- 
quently does  not,  and  cannot,  overpass  'the  bourn  '  which  seftarates  the  spiritual  and 
causal  world  from  the  natural  and  effect  world.  Coleridge  silences  the  question 
for  ever If  it  be  necessary  to  remove  the  apparent  contradiction, — if  it  be  not 
lather  a  great  beautj.— aurely  it  were  eaqr  to  asy  that  no  traveller  retoma  to  this 
worid,  as  to  hb  home  or  abiding*place.*  Haktlky  Comiixs  {Stuiyt  tmd  MtT' 

ginalia,  i,  170)  :  I  will  not  say  that  an  apparition  might  not  confirm  the  faith  of  nn 
Hereafter,  where  it  pre-existed,  liut  where  that  faith  was  not,  or  was  neutralised  by 
an  inward  misery,  implicated  with  the  very  sense  of  being,  its  effect  would  be  but 
Bomentaiy  or  oeeasional,r-a  aooroe  of  perplexity,  not  of  conviction,— dumring 
doubt  at  once  on  the  eoi^ttiiona  of  the  mderrtandiqg  and  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  and  fiiding  itself  into  the  twilight  of  uncertainty,  making  existence  the  mere 

shadow  of  a  shade. 

83.  cowards]  Blakeway  :  Compare  Rich.  Ill:  I,  iv,  138. 

84.  native  taoo]  Hunter  (ii,  242) :  This  was  no  donbt  ra/.  Cuutnaxnr:  Nat^ 
mnl  oolonr.  Compare  Laeii  Lab,  IV,  ni,  963. 

85.  thought]  HtJNTER  :  'Thought'  is  melancholy,  whose  hue  was  pale,  AJid.  N". 
D.  I,  i,  15.  Clarenekjn  :  Care,  anxiety-.  See  IV,  v,  182,  'An  alderman  of  Londoa 
was  put  in  trouble,  and  dyed  with  thought,  and  anguish.' — Bacon,  Henry  VII,  pu 
230.   [Compare  <  Take  no  thooght  for  the  morrow.'*— Jfotf.  Ti,  34.] 

86.  pitfi]  RmoN:  I  prefer  'pitdi,'  with  an  allnsion  to  f&dtin^  or  throwing  the 
bar«— a  manty  eserdae,  nsnal  in  conniiy  villages.  Staumtoh  x  We  sqipose  'pitdl* 
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With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry  87 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.  Soft  you  now ! 
The  fiur  Ophelia  ? — ^Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remembered 

Oph,  CiOod  my  lord.  90 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham,  I  humbly  thank  you ;  well,  well,  welL 

Oph,   My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you  now,  receive  thein. 

JIam,  No,  not  I;  95 

117.  mnmit]  €mrrantt  FgFJFg.  «Miflr*Fope.  ym^  ■wy,i— Thabb.WMfa» 

awry]  away Ff, Rowe, Cq>. Cold.  ycu;  well,  indifferent  well.  Seymour. 

KnU  94.  long\  Om.  Q'76.    mtueh  Pope, 

88.  [Seeing  Oph.  Row«-f.  ...with  ft  Hsn. 


book.  Johns.  95.  you  ncnv,]  F,F,F  ,  Cap.  ym  I 

89.  Oplielia  /]  Ophelia,  Qq.  Ophelia:  QqF^,  Rowe,  Pope,  Smg.  Kdy.  ytU^ 
Cap.  Steev.Var.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.   Ophe^      novo  Theob.  et  cet 

Sal  Han.  Sla.  Dyee  U,  G10.-I-,  Hvdi.  N0,  mi  I]       m  ¥t,  Rowe, 

orisons'^  oritons  QqF,.   Honum      Cald.  Knt,  Su.    No  Pope+. 
F,F,F^.   oraisons  Rowe,  Pope,  Jen.  95,  96.  No...etugkt.'\  Cap.    One  line^ 

90.  rememier'd,']  rememiredr  Q'76.       QqFf,  Rowe+,  Jen.  Knt,  Sta. 

9a.  /Mr;  Mfl;  «m//,  wflff.]  yem  wdL        95.  //  /]  //  Kw  dir  itftAnk;  / 
Q,Qj-  you :  well.  C^fi^.  you,  well.  H&n.  Sefmmtt, 
Johns.  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  £1.  you,' 

refers  to  the  yiteA  or  summit  of  the  falcon's  flight,  and  'great  pitch  and  moment' 
means  '  great  eminence  and  import.'  [Staunton  followed  the  Ff,  although  he  said  he 
preferred  the  Qq.  £0.]  Cambridge  Edd  :  In  this  doubtful  passage  we  have  re- 
tnioed  the  test  of  Qq,  although  the  player's  Quaitot  of  167^  1683, 1695,  and  1703 
have,  oontwix  to  their  CDitom,  followed  the  FT,  which  may  poaribly  indicate  that 
*  pith' was  the  reading  according  to  the  stage  tradition.  Clarendon:  For 'pitch,' 
see  Twelfth  Night,  I,  i,  12;  Rich.  II:  I,  i,  109.  •  Pitch'  seems  more  appropriately 
joined  to  '  moment '  than  'pith.'  We  have  bad  '  pith  and  marrow '  already,  I,  iv, 
sa.  Whether  we  read  *pitdh' or*  pitl^' there  is  aaeqiiudlyaiiddeadiaqge  of  iBClai> 
phor  ID  *  current.'  See  line  59. 

87.  awry]  Corson  :  '  Turn  av>ay '  expresses  more  of  an  entire  «ilM|pr  of  cmieitf, 
which  is  Hamlet's  idea,  than  does  '  turn  awryj 

88.  Soft  you  now]  Calorcotts  A  gentler  pace  I  have  done  wIOi  tha  IgStf 
ntrdti.  Clamndoni  Hvsh,  be  quiet  Convare /Am4  wIdSr,  V,  i,  907. 

89.  Nsonph]  Halliwell:  It  has  been  dovbted  if  the  title  of  '  Nymph,'  appUed 
lO  any  other  than  a  water-deity,  were  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  time.  It  oCCOn* 
however,  applied  to  the  heroine,  in  Lodge's  romance  of  Rosalyndct  1590. 

89.  OfiwMia]  JoHNMMti  This  is  a  tomdi  of  Bstore.  Hemlet,  at  tlw  si|^  of 
OpbeUa,  docs  not  immedialdy  teooOeet  that  he  is  to  personate  madneas,  bat  mdces 
her  an  addrcM  grave  and  aokun,  snch  as  the  foregoing  meditatioD  eidted  in  Us 
thoughts. 
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I  never  gave  you  aught  96 

OpK   My  honoured  lord,  I  know  right  well  you  did ; 
And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed 
As  made  the  things  more  rich ;  their  perfume  lost. 
Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind  100 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 
Ham,   Ha,  ha!  are  3rou  honest? 


97,  /  kn(m>\  Ff,  Rowe.  Pope,  Han. 
Cald.Knt,G>U. White,  Uttds.  ym latum 
Qq  et  cet. 

99.  ISir  tkmgs\  tke/t  Mmgs  Qq,  Jen. 
Ti€k:  ikiir  ptrfim*  iter,]  Q;(^ 


rich,  tkeit  perfume  lost^  Q»Q,« 

then  perfume  left :  F,F,Fj.    rich,  thorn 

perfuwu  left :  F^.    riek  :  that  perfumt 


92.  well]  MoBULLY :  '  Well '  becomes  twice  over  a  dis^llable  by  ironical  moda* 

laliun. 

96.  aught]  DowDBM  (pb  139) :  As  things  were,  Hun.  quickly  leaned,  and  die 
loumledge  embittered  him,  that  Oph.  eotf  d  neither  receive  great  gifts  of  fool,  nor 

in  return  render  equivalent  gifts.  There  is  an  exchange  of  little  tokens  between  the 
lovers,  but  of  the  large  exchange  of  soul  there  is  none,  and  Ham.  in  his  bitter  mood 
can  truthfully  exclaim  :  '  I  never  gave  you  aught.' 

97.  I  know]  Ooisow .-  Ophelia's  neaaing  is,  The  rencmbnaces  you  gave  ae 
mvf  have  been  triflei  to/wM,  nich  trifles  at  left  no  imprenioin  on  your  mind  of  ycwr 

having  given  them ;  but  /know  right  well  you  did,  as  they  were  moat  dear  to  me  at 
the  time.    '  I '  should  be  read  with  a  stronf^  upward  circumflex. 

99.  lost]  Daniel  (p.  75) :  The  Ff  give  a  very  good  reading,  or  qy.  reft.  In 
die  neit  line  read,  *  Take  tilitm  again.* 

los.  Tfa«ra,  aqr  loud]  ILuubaix  (p.  a8) :  At  diii  point,  jnat  aa  Oph.  is  gofaif 
to  force  back  on  Ham.  the  sweet  remembrances  of  his  love,  the  fussy  old  Poloniu-i, 
who  has  been  fidgeting  behind  the  arras,  anxious  to  see  the  result  of  his  most 
notable  device,  pops  his  bead  out,  and  in  so  doing  drops  his  chamberlain's  staff. 
Ham.  hears  the  ndse,  and  Initantly  suspects  the  tnitb,  diat  he  is  being  made  the 
object  of  an  artfully  dcviwd  scheme  to  entrap  him  into  some  confession  of  hii 
Kcret. 

103.  Richardson  [Essays,  &c.,  fifth  ed.,  1797,  p.  102) :  Hamlet's  air  and  manner 
here  should  nut  be  perfectly  grave  and  serious.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  dia* 
logue  to  justify  the  tragic  tone  widi  which  it  is  frequently  spoken.  Let  Ham.  ht 
lepreseoted  as  delivering  Idmsdf  in  a  lig^t,  aiiy,  vncoacemed,  and  thong^idcm 
manner,  and  the  rudeness,  so  much  complained  of,  will  disappear.  CouUDOt: 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  penetrating  Ham.  perceives,  from  the  strange  and  forced 
manner  of  Oph.,  that  the  sweet  girl  was  not  acting  a  part  of  her  own,  but  was  a 
decoy;  and  his  after-speeches  are  not  so  mndh  direcied  In  her  as  to  the  liitenen  and 
spies.  Sodi  a  disooveiy  in  a  mood  so  anxioos  and  irritable  acoomiti  far  a  ccitaki 
harshness  in  him; — and  yet  a  wild  upwaritiBg  of  love,  sporting  with  opposites  in  a 
wilful  self  •tormenting  strain  of  irony,  is  perceptible  throughout.  '  1  did  lo^e  yoo 
once;* — ^  I  lov'd  you  not;' — and  {Mirticularly  in  his  enumeration  of  the  faults  of  the 
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My  lord  ? 
Jfaui,  Are  you  fiur? 


105 


CpA,   What  means  your  lordship  ? 

104.  Urd/}  Cap.    /wn/.  QqFf.  lor  J—  Rowe+,  Jen. 

Kx  from  which  Oph.  b  to  free,  that  the  mere  freedom  tberefrom  oonstitiites  her 
character.  Note  Shakespeare's  charm  of  composing  the  female  character  hy  the 
absence  of  characters,  that  U,  marks  and  out-jottings.  Lamb  (iii,  95,  ed.  1870) :  All 
the  Hamlets  that  I  have  ever  seen,  rant  and  rave  at  Oph.  as  if  she  had  committed 
•me  great  erine,  aad  the  anfienee  are  highly  pleased,  became  die  wotdt  of  llie 
pait  are  satirical,  and  they  are  enforced  by  the  strongest  expression  of  satirical  in* 
dignation  of  which  the  face  and  voice  are  capable.  But  then,  whether  Ham.  b 
likely  to  have  put  on  such  brutal  appearances  to  a  lady  whom  he  lo%-ed  so  dearly,  is 
never  thought  on.  The  truth  is,  that  in  all  such  deep  affections  as  bad  subsisted 
betweea  Ham.  and  Oph.  there  b  a  itock  of  tuperer^^atery  kve  (if  I  may  Tenture 
to  use  the  esprcmon),  which  in  any  great  grief  of  heart,  cqiedally  where  that 
which  preys  upon  the  mind  cannot  be  communicated,  confers  a  kind  of  indolence 
upon  the  prieved  party  to  express  itself,  even  to  its  heart's  dearest  object,  in  the 
language  of  a  temporary  alienation ;  hut  it  is  not  alienation,  it  is  purely  a  distraction, 
and  io  it  always  aakea  StMlf  to  lie  fdt  hy  diat  object;  it  b  not  anger,  hot  grief 
awnminjj,  the  appearance  of  anger,<— lore  awkwardly  eonnteifeiting  hate,  as  sweet 
countenances  when  they  try  to  frown;  but  such  sternness  and  fierce  disgust  as  Ham. 
is  made  to  show  is  no  counterfeit,  but  the  real  face  of  absolute  aversion, — of  irrecon- 
cilable alienation.  It  may  be  said  he  puts  on  the  madman;  but  then  he  should  only 
■o  £tf  pot  on  tbb  ooonlerfeit  Inaacy  aa  hb  own  real  diitnetion  will  give  him  leave; 
that  ia»  incompletely,  imperfectly ;  not  in  that  confirmed,  practised  way,  like  a  master 
of  his  art,  or,  as  Dame  Quickly  would  say,  'like  one  of  those  harlotry  players.' 
Hazutt  (p.  1 10)  :  Hamlet's  conduct  to  Oph.  is  quite  natural  in  his  circumstances. 
It  b  that  of  assumed  aereri^  only.  It  b  the  effect  of  disappointed  hope,  of  bitter 
regreli»of  affection  nispended,  not  ohUtented,  hy  the  distraction  of  die  scene  aronnd 
Um!  Amidst  the  natural  and  pratenatoml  horrors  of  his  situation,  he  might  be 
excused  in  delicacy  from  carrying  on  a  regular  courtship.  When  his  *  father's  spirit 
was  in  arms,'  it  was  not  the  time  for  the  son  to  make  love  in.  He  could  neither 
Buirry  Oph.,  nor  wonnd  her  mind  by  explaining  die  canse  of  hb  alienation,  which 
he  dnat  hardly  treat  Umself  to  think  of.  It  would  have  taken  him  years  to  cone 
to  a  direct  explanation  on  the  point.  In  the  harassed  state  of  bis  mind  he  could 
not  have  done  otherwise  than  he  did.  His  conduct  does  not  contradict  what  he 
says  of  his  love  for  her  when  he  sees  her  grave.  Vischer  {JCrit.  Gdnge,  p.  102) 
eonjectniea  that  Ham.  snqieett  diet  the  Queen  b  caTCsdropping,  and  that  what  he 
WKf%  here  b  aimed  at  her. 

103.  honest]  STAU^fTON:  That  'hone<;t'  in  this  dialogue  is  eq-jivalent  to  chaste 
or  virtuous,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mention,  but  that  some  critics,  in  their  stric- 
tures on  the  conduct  of  Hamlet  in  the  present  scene,  appear  to  have  forgotten  it. 
Tte  bqifaming  recalb  to  mfaul  some  paisages  in  Shirley's,  Tke  Rtyat  MaOtr, 
IV,  i:  *  King.  Are  you  honest?  TXml  Honestl  Xitij^.  I  could  have  used  the 
name  of  chaste  Or  vir  ^-n  ;  hut  ihcy  carrj'  the  same  sense.' — [ffWil,  VoL  iv,  p.  156^ 
cd.  Dyce.]    Cijirendon  :  See  Winter's  Talt  U,  i,  68  and  76, 
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Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest  and  &ir»  your  honesty  107 
should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty. 

Oph.   Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce 
than  with  honesty  ?  IIO 

Havi.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  sooner 
transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd  than  the  force 
of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness ;  this  was 
sometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  prooC  I 
did  love  you  once.  115 

Oph,    Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham,    You  should  not  have  believed  me;  for  virtue 
cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it;  ' 
I  loved  you  not 

Oph,   I  was  the  more  deceived.  1 20 

Ham,  Get  thee  to  a  nunneiy ;  why  wouldst  thou  be  a 


107.  your  honeUy\  you  Qq,  Pope  +  , 
MsI.  Stccv* 

log.  commerct^  comer/t  Q^Q,.  tTJW- 
tree  Q^F^F^Fy    converse  Anaii.* 

no.  vn'/A]  your  Ff. 

113.  m  Qj.  *Q*76. 

Af  f]  id  Pope+.    jV'j  Cap. 

1 14.  sottutime'[/ometi$n<tF ^^fKovCf 
Pope. 


118.  ineatlatel  innoccuiaU  F,.  m- 

Q.Qj-  Q,.  MMMNilSr<^  waof 

ate  Q'76,  Jen. 

119.  I  loved  you  »«/.]  I  tKd  love  yom 
met.  Rowe  ii ;  Pope,  in  die  nMigia. 

121.  to"]  Om.  Qq. 

121,  129,  137,  140,  149.  mmHery} 
Mtnry  Qq. 


107, 108.  booesqr... beauty]  JOHMSOift  The  true  nedia|rieem  to  be:  *y«Mi 

should  admit  your  honesty  to  no  discourse  with  your  beauty.'  This  is  the  sense 
evidently  required.  Caldecott  :  •  If  you  really  possess  these  qualities,  chastity 
and  beauty,  and  mean  to  support  the  character  of  both,  your  honesty  should  be 
■o  dMury  of  your  beenqr  ei  not  to  tnffer  a  thing  to  finale  to  cntcttaiii  diioome, 
or  to  be  porlqred  witih.'  The  lady,  'tis  tree,  iatefpiete  the  words  otherwise, 
giving  them  the  turn  that  best  suited  her  purpose.  SlNGia:  'Honesty  may  be 
corrupted  by  flattering  discourse  addressed  to  beauty.'  Ham.  remarks  respecting 
women  generally.  Clakendon  :  Hamlet  says  that  honesty  or  virtue,  personified 
OS  Uie  giuupdisa  of  beeu^,  should  allow  none,  not  even  hinsd^  to  disoonne  wiA 
Oe  latter. 

114.  the  time]  The  present  age.    See  Afacb.  I,  v,  6l. 

1 1«  and  120.  Mrs  Jameson  (i,  275) :  Those  who  ever  heard  Mrs  Siddons  read 
Hamlet  cannot  forget  the  world  of  meaning,  of  love,  of  SOROW,  of  despair,  conveyed 
m  these  two  rimple  phrases.  Here  and  in  lines  155, 156,  are  die  only  allnsions  to 

herself  and  her  own  fedin^  in  the  oowse  of  the  play;  and  these,  uttered  almost 

without  consciou-^ness  on  her  own  part,  contain  the  revelation  of  a  life  of  love,  and 
disclose  the  secret  burthen  of  a  heart  bursting  with  its  own  unuttered  grief. 
118.  it]  Delius:  This  refers  to*  old  stoek.' 


ACT  III.  s&  u]  HAMLE  T  2 1 9 

breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indiflerent  honest ;  but  yet 
I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things  that  it  were  better  my 
mother  had  not  borne  me ;  I  am  veiy  proud,  revengeful, 
ambitious;  with  more  oflences  at  my  beck  than  I  have  135 
tiioughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape, 
or  time  to  act  them  in.  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do 
cranding  between  heaven  and  earth  ?  We  are  arrant  knaves 
all;  believe  none  of  us.  Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery. 
Where's  3rour  fiither  ?  1 30 

Opk  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham,  LpCt  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he  may 
play  the  ibol  no  where  but  in's  own  house.  FarewelL 

m 

134,  135.  menge/ult  amiiHtM$\  rv>      Sing.  KUy.  Glo.  Dyce  it,  Cla. 

Wa^fuU.   AmbUioHSy  ^t^J^r  *^               P"P<^  +  ' 

124.  dome]  bam  F,Fj.  132,  I33.  Z/A..^<»MM.]  Two lines,  Ul0 

126.  ittt  imagituitioH  to\  in  imagiita'  first  ending  Am*.  Qq. 

U  FT,  Rewe.  133.  m  wktrt\  mway  Ff, CSdd. Knt. 

laS.  Jkeavfn  and  eartk]  earth  and  Iv'f]     kit  KUy. 
Qi],  Qip.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Odd. 


125.  beck]  SmVKNS :  That  is,  alwajn  ready  to  come  about  me.  Caldkooits 
IVith  more  vitions  disj>osiiion<;,  like  evil  genii  at  my  elbow,  and  renrly  nt  a  nod  to 
start  into  act,  than  can  be  distinctly  conceived.  Collier  (ed.  2)  :  The  (MS)  has 
Sect;  one  word  may  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  the  other.  Walker  {Crit.  iii. 
a66)  naliet  same  emendatkm,  and  LcmoK,  in  afootnote,  adds,  *  not  meaaiiig^ 
I  suppose,  that  Hamlet  is  ioaded  «Ai  offences;  thai  would  require  my  back  I** 
but  that  he  is  the  leader  and  disposer  of  a  whole  host  of  offences.' 

126.  in]  Wakburton  :  A  word  is  dropped  out;  read  '  in  name.^  This  was  the 
progress.  The  offences  are  first  conceived  and  named»  tben  projected  to  be  put  in 
•d^  tiicn  eaecnied.  Hsath  :  I  see  no  business  the  naming  bath  to  do  in  this  prog- 
Ttm,   Johnson  :  '  To  put  a  thing  into  thought,'  is  to  <  think  on  it.' 

1^  father]  Grant  White  (  The  Case  of  Hamlet  the  Younger,  The  Galaxy, 
Aficfl,  1870,  p.  540)  :  There  is  no  warrant  for  the  opinion  that  Ham.  had  discovered 
atak  die  King  and  Pol.  were  ovcAearing  him,  wbtdi  indeed  b  snggested  only  aa  a 
sn|i|M»t  to  the  indefensible  awMnption  tliat  Ham.  being  good  at  heart,  his  oondnct 
must  have  been  always  thoroughly  estimable  and  consistent ;  whereas  there  are  no 
graver  offences  nor  pro'^scr  errors  than  those  into  which  men  fall  for  lack  of  rcsnlu 
tion.  Marshall  i^A  Study  of  Hamlet,  p.  28):  Ham.,  before  condemning  Oph.  as 
na  aeoomplice  in  tiie  contempUUe  trick  of  spying  on  liim,  wishes  to  pot  uer  to  die 
plun  proof;  he  Aerefore  tania  round  and  holds  out  his  hand  towards  her ;  she,  for- 
getting her  part,  and  thinking,  poor  girl,  that  he  is  going  to  take  her  to  his  breast  and 
forgive  her,  flies  across  to  him;  he  checks  her  with  his  outstretched  hand,  and,  hold- 
ing hers,  looks  straight  into  her  eyes,  as  only  one  who  lovts  ber  has  a  right  to  look 
into  a  addend  eyes,  and  solemn^  asks  her  die  qaestion:  *miere  is  your  lather?* 
She  fidten  oat  her  fint  lie.  Then  ind^natkm  takes  the  place  of  somw  wiA 
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Oph.    [Asidc\  Oh,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens  ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague  for  135 
thy  dowry :  be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou 
shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get  thee  to  a  nunncr}',  go ;  fare- 
well. Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool ;  for  wise 
men  know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them* 
To  a  nunnery,  go  ;  and  quickly  too.    Farewell.  140 

Oph.    \Asidi'\  O  heavenly  powers,  restore  him  ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough  ; 
God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves 
another;  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname 
God's  creatures,  and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignor-  145 

134,  141.  [Aside]  E^.  I43.  yourseh fs^ your felua  C^.  your 

»35-  fi^S"'^  piogt  Q^.  /elfes  Q.QjQ^.  your  ftlfe  FJF^  yow 

«37-  go\        Qq»  Pope+,  Cap.  Jen.  /elf  Y^\,  Rowe,  Pope,  H«a. 

Steev.  Var.  Coll.  Sing,  El.  Ktly.  I44>  jig\  Q'76.   gig  Qq.   giJgt  Ff. 

140.  too]  to  Qq.  you  ambW]  &*  amble  Q«l.  Jen. 

141.  O]  Om.  Qq,  Pop€  +  ,Cap.  Jen.  /«/,]  Q'76,  F  .  li/fe,  F,F,F  . 
Steev.  Var.  Coll.  Sing.  El.    Kr  KUy.  H/l  Qq. 

142.  pain  times']  pratlins^t  F,.  prat-  mid  niekname\  you  nkhutme 
lift.:  V,y\Y^,  Rowe,  paifUing  Pope+.  Qq. 

prattliHgs  Cald,  Kat  L  145.  G9i*£\  Hktmms  Q'76. 

too]  Om.  Qq.  145, 146.  woMUmiuuytttr  ignorame] 

143.  God]  A'ifure  Q'jf).  ^lurmttee  your  varitonnrss  Auon.^ 
hasi  Ff,  Rowc  +  ,  Dyce,  Glo.  your  tgnorance'^  ignorame  Qq, 

Hu<h.  katk  Qq  et  oet.  Jen. 
/ace"]  pace  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Km  i. 

139.  monaten]  Dtuus :  Compue  <MA.  IV,  i,  63. 

143.  paintings]  Collier:  As  Barron  Field  observes  to  me:  'Hunlet  does 
not  mean  th.nt  he  had  heard  that  Ophelia  painted,  but  that  women  were  in  the  habit 
of  paiiuint;  themselves.  Throughout  the  scene  he  speaks  generally.'  Steevens: 
See  Drayton's  Mtuualf  [  IVoris,  p.  173,  t.  ed.  1748].  where  thew  destraotive  aida 
to  beauty  are  satirised.  DoocB  (ii,  a4l)s  Compare  /rtfaul,  iii,  16.  In  defenee  of 
the  Ff,  it  has  not  been  noticed  that  'lisp'  seems  to  refer  to  pratt/ii^,  *j]g*  and 
'amble  '  do  to  pace.    Collif.r  (ed.  2) :  The  (MS)  sustains  the  Qq. 

144.  nickname]  W£DCWCX>D  :  Ekenanu  or  nekename,  agnomen.  —  Prompt, 
P«rv,  EktHomUt  from  ektt  in  addition,  besides;  tdckitame,  as  a  name  given  in 
derision,  from  Fr.  /aire  la  uifue,  to  jeer,  or  Ger.  neeken,  to  tease.  But  the  great 
variety  of  forms  looks  more  like  a  scries  of  corruj^tions  of  a  common  orif^inal,  which 
being  no  longer  understood  has  been  accidentally  modified  or  twisted  in  order  to 
scit  the  meaning.  Such  an  original  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Lap.  Uke  tiamm. 
Fin.  IHMa  mimn\  EMhon.  Hif  mimmit  a  by*name,  surname,  t)ie  6nt  dement  of  wliidi 
in  the  three  languages  signifies  an  excess  of,  beside. 

145.  ignorance]  Johnson:  You  mistake  by  iwwi/w  affectation,  and  pretend  to 
mistake  by  ignorance.  White:  I  do  not  quite  apprehend  the  meaning  of  thb 
passage ;  but  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  women  affected  a  pretty,  innocent  i 
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ance.   Go  to,  I'll  no  more  on't;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  146 
I  say,  we  will  have  no  more  marriages ;  those  that  are  mar- 
ried already,  all  but  one,  shall  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep  as 
ihey  are.    To  a  nunnery,  go.  \Exit, 

Oph,    Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown !  150 
The  courtier's,  scholar's,  soldier's,  eye,  tongue,  sword ; 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  £ishion,  and  the  mould  of  form. 


146.  Go  to\  ^  to  QjQ.fl^.    Go  too 
G§e  P..    G»  FjF^,  Rowc,  Pope, 

Hm. 

oft  Mal.Steev.V«r.Cald. 

•/  it  Sing,  ii,  Ktly. 

147.  119  imn  marriages]  m0  fHar- 
ri0ge  Qq. 

148.  live]  Oni.  F^F^F^. 

149.  [Exit.]  Exit  Hamlet.  Ff. 

150.  4ftnkrwm]  otkrowmtQ^. 


151.  scholar's,  soldier's]  Q,,  Haa. 
Sing,  ii,  Coll.  ii,  Sta.  White,  Ktly,  HadR. 
/^bS*r**t/cholar's,  QqFf  et  cet. 

scholar's,]    fchollers,  Q,QjQ^- 
SckoUrSf  Q^.  Schollers  :  F,.  SckolUrs  f 
Fg.  SnMSirr/F,.  ScMant  V^^'R!awt, 
(Xn.  Jen.  (a  misprint?) 

152.  expeciancy\  gxp^amfit  F,Fg. 
expetflation  Qq,  Jen. 


•3  a  caaik  for  their  waoumnces.  MoramLTt  Use  amhigiuMa  words,  m  if  70a  did 
not  know  their  meaning. 

148.  one]  Malone:  His  step-father.  Coleridge:  Observe  this  dallying  with 
tne  inward  purpose,  characteristic  of  one  who  had  not  brought  his  mind  to  the  steady 
acting  poinL  He  would  fain  sting  the  vnde'i  mind;— but  to  stab  his  body  I— 
Opiielia's  soliloquy  is  the  perfection  of  lore  so  oqiddtdj  unsdfiih. 

149.  go.]  Caldecott  :  '  After  baring  gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  staj^e,  from  a 
pang  of  parting;  ten(^erne^<;,  Mr  Kean  came  back  to  press  his  lips  to  Ojdielia's  hand. 
It  had  an  electrical  effect  on  the  house.* 

151.  scbolar'a,  soldier'a]  In  support  of  the  QqFf,  Farmer  refers  to  H.  of  L, 
615, 616,  as  a  proof  that  Sh.  lias  dsewhere  disregarded  the  exact  collocation  of 
words,  and  also  refers  to  Quintilian  for  a  similar  oversight.  All  odd.  who  notice 
thi^  line  justify  the  reading  of  Q_,  even  while  following  the  QqFf  in  their  text.  RoHR- 
BACH,  in  his  clever  book,  in  which,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  he  turns  all  that  Ham. 
does  or  says  into  ridicule,  asserts  (p.  136)  that  the  text  of  QqFf  is  correct,  and  con- 
veys Shakespeare's  tnie  neaninf :  *  Are  not  Hamlet's  bravado  and  his  two  eonrer. 
sstioos  with  Oph.  more  in  the  style  of  a  soldier,  bred  in  the  camps  of  Elisabeth's 
time,  than  of  a  scholar  ?  And  is  not  his  sword  that  of  a  student — namely,  a  rapier, 
with  which  he  is  matched  against  Laertes?  Is  not  his  fighting  a  mere  pastime  of 
the  fencing  school  ?  And  when  he  really  fights  in  earnest,  is  it  not  the  sword  of  a 
sdiolar  diet  he  itsws— nsmdy,  his  imigmef  Sh.  wears  a  serious  face,  but  don't  trast 
him;  he's  laa^biiv  in  his  sleeve.' 

152.  fair  state]  Delius:  The  state  is  'fair,'  because  Hamlet  adorns  it  as  the 
'  rose.'  Clarendon  :  Fac  a  similar  prolepsis  see  Matt,  If  vi,  3;  III,  iv,  76;  JliiA, 
II:  II.  iii,  94- 

153.  form]  JoiiNsoM;  Tlie  modd  bf  «riiom  all  endeavored  to  form  themselves. 

CaLraooTT:  The  cast  in  whidi  u  shi^)ed  die  onl^ pevfect  form.  Himoii:  Com 
19* 
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The  observed  of  all  observers,  quite,  quite  downl 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music-vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy ;  Oh,  woe  is  me. 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  1 


155 


160 


Rowe-t-. 

156.  JWWJiV]  mu/ickt  Q,Q,Q^. 


1 55.  And  /]  Havt  I  F,F,.    /  am  F, 


159.  unmatck' vnmarckt  Q^.  mm* 
matdfdyxk,  («  rnkprint?) 

J^tw\  fonHt  QiiFg*  faftuMt  Fg 

ftalurt\  ftature  Qq,  Jen, 
t6l.  To  have]  Cap.    V  have  QqFf, 


vows^  Han.  wwa;  Qq.  vowa: 


or  wwr.*  Ff,  Rowe-t-.  wnv /  Jen. 
157.  that  noble\  what  ttoble  Qq. 


158.  janf^led  out  of  futif,]  Ff,  Rowe  Ro«tt+,  Jen.  El.  White,  Dycc  ii,  Huds. 
+  ,  Cors.    iangUd  out  of  timt,  Qq,  Jen.  J  iet\  I  fee.  Exit.  Q,QjQ|t  El. 

jangrdf  out  of  tu$u  Cap.  ct  oet 


pore  s  Mm,  iV:  II,  Ui,  21.  TBCHncRwm:  *MovId  of  fonn*  wonld  be  a  dii- 
agreeahle  pleoDum,  were  noc  'form'  to  be  nndeiitood  as  eqnhralent  to  fffwiiy, 

exttmal  rites. 

155.  deject]  S«e  I,  ii,  20. 

156.  mnele-TOwa]  For  iutancei  of  nomn-componnds  tee  Aaaonr,S43o:  also* 
§  S3 :  Mutit  is  not  oommonlj  nsed  by  us  ai  a  prefix,  unless  the  suffix  b  babitually 
connected  with  '  music  ;*  thus,  •  music  bof )!■:.'  '  mu'^ic-master,'  fte., but  aot  *llilisic'  for 
musical,  as  here.    Clarendon  :  Another  mixed  metaphor. 

158.  tune]  See  Macb.  IV,  iii,  235,  and  notes.  Corson:  The  phrase,  'out  of 
tvae,'  is  certainly  an  adverbial  element  to  'jangled,'  and  not  an  a^ectlTe  element  to 
*  sweet  bells.'  The  two  ideas  attached  to  *  bells '  are :  I.  'jangled  out  of  tone;*  2. 
•harsh,'  which  expresses  to  what  extent  'jangled  out  of  tune.' 

159.  feature]  Caldecott:  'llie  feature  and  fashion,  or  the  proportion  and 
figure  of  tbe  whole  bedie.  Conformalio  qtimdam  ct  fignra  totins  oris  et  ooiporis.'— 
Barefs  i#Aw»rir.  Dvcb  ( G/Sur.) :  Fonn,  person  in  geneiaL 

159.  blown]  Cafell  (i,  136) :  Youth  in  its  Uoom.  CLAasMDOMx  The  met^thor 
from  a  flower,  as  in  152,  is  resumed  here. 

160.  ecstasy]  See  II,  i,  102. 

161.  Mn]  Bust  It  is  evident  tiiat  after  these  words  Oph.  goes  to  find  her 
father,  in  order  to  tell  him  the  ressit  of  the  intenriew  whldi  liad  just  tsken  place. 

Not  finding  him,  '-he  returns,  and  is  preeted  with  'How  now,  Ophelia?'  line  178, 
but  is  immediately  sent  away  again  by  her  father.  '  That  Oph.  should  be  present 
daring  the  King's  speech  addressed  to  his  confidential  counsellor  is  •more  than 
Improbable.  I  have  therefore  inserted  the  appropriate  stage-directions  in  the 
text.'  TscHlscHWiTZ :  After  these  words  Oph.  remains  lost  in  painful  thoughts 
until  she  is  addressed  hy  her  father.  MiLES  (p.  45) :  Oph.  is  most  deject  and 
wretched,  but  without  even  a  suspicion  of  being  badly  treated.  Nor  tj  she  badly 
treated.   The  resentment  of  neglected  love  nuy  inflame  his  dazsUng  satire,  but 
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Re-enter  KlNG  and  PoLONlOS. 

King    Love?  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend;  l6j 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madness.    There's  something  in  his  soul 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ;  165 
And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger ;  which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have  in  quick  determination 
Thus  set  it  down :  he  shall  with  speed  to  England, 


Re-enter...]  Capw  Enter...  QqFf. 
160.  Scene  hi.  Pope  +  ,  Jen. 

Lover]¥f.  L<nte,QJ[^  Lou*: 
Q^(X.    Love  /  Q'  76  et  cet. 

163.  if«r\  For  Q'76. 

164.  Tktr^t  someMmg}  Some/Amg*t 


PBpe+. 

164.  souf]/oule?  F 

166.  I  do  doubt^  /  doubt 

167.  for  /tf]  Qq.  to  F,F,.  Cald.  Knt, 
White,  Httdt.  kow  to  F,F^,  Rowe  ■¥ . 

169.  if\  Om.  0,0^ 


nider  the  circumstance, '  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery  '  was  the  be-st  and  only  advice  he 
coold  ^sn  her.  A  muncfy  was  her  best  and  onlj  refuge  from  the  impending  storm. 
Destnwtion  Car  Umself  and  all  ebe  around  him ;  hut  for  her  die  cloister's  timely 
shelter.  There  is  no  telling  when  the  fierce  wrath  may  seize  him ;  when  he  may 
shake  down  the  pillars  of  that  guilty  palace.  But  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  on  her  fair 
head  shall  the  rain  falll  Since  the  grave  is  opening  for  hitrtt  let  the  convent  open 
far  i<r.  Not  his,  hot  never  anoUier'sI  O  wonderfol  poet!  Could  she  xuA  guess, 
Imd  she  not  some  shadowy  perception  of  Uie  jealous,  sdfish,  mascoline  love,  which, 
desfnte  their  fell  divorce,  would  wall  her  from  the  world,  and  mark  her  triOi  the 
»eal  of  God,  to  save  her  from  the  violation  of  man  ? 

162.  afifectionaj  White  :  This  has  no  relation  to  lovt  or  preference^  but  refers  to 
tihe  manner  in  which  Hamletfa  "u&sA  it  affected,  which  affection,  or  affecting,  does 
Mt,  as  the  King  says,  tend  towards  love. 

163, 164.  Nor  .  . .  not]  See  1, 11, 158;  and  III,  ii,  4* 

165.  on  brood]  See  I,  v,  19. 

166.  disclose]  Steevens:  'Disclose  is  when  the  young  just  peeps  through  the 
shelL  It  is  also  talcen  for  laying,  hatching,  or  bringing  forth  young;  as  "  She  dis* 
dosed  three  birds.**— R.  Hohne's  Aetuttmy  of  Armory  mmd  Slaaomt  h.  ii,  ch.  xi,  pw 

238.  So  in  T^e  Booke  of  Ifuniynge,  Hawkyng,  Fishy ng:  First  they  ben  eget,  and 
after  they  ben  disclosed  haukes ;  and  commonly  goshaukes,  ben  disclosed  as  sone  as 
the  choughes.'  To  exclnde  is  the  technical  term  at  present.  See  V,  i,  275.  £See 
I.  i.  57J  II,  i,  4.] 

167.  fior  to]  Whrs,  in  his  Etsoy  om  tko  Amthonhip  of  Henry  VI  (vol.  vii,  p. 
434),  nys  that  this  idiom  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  Shakespeare's  audientie 

works.  Rives  {Harness  Prize  Essay,  p.  19)  notes  '  but  a  single  authentic  instance' : 
viz.  iVini.  Tale,  I,  ii,  427.  AiiBOTr,  §  152,  refers  to  the  present  passage,  and  to 
Airs  H'ell,\,  iii,  li>l.  SCUMIDT  (Lexicon)  furnishes  the  following  in  addition  • 
PasuJHtgrim^  342;  TU.  And,  IV,  ui,  51 ;  IV,  ii,  44;  PoritUs,  IV,  ii,  71 ;  Hmm, 
I*  >*•  175  (Qq)-  In  N,  6*  Qu.t  19  Dec  18^4,  Rvlb  adds:  Tmrn^oftkeSk,  Ui.  n, 
149;  nnd/ftM.V,i,9i. 
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[act  UI.  bC-  1. 


For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute ; 

Haply  the  seas  and  countries  different 

With  variable  objects  shall  expel 

This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart, 

Whereon  his  brains  still  beating  puts  him  dius 

From  fibhion  of  himself.  What  tiiink  you  ont  ? 

/W.   It  shall  do  well ;  but  yet  do  I  bdieve 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — ^How  now,  Ophelia? 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  3^u  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play. 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  grids ;  let  her  be  round  with  him ; 
And  I'll  be  placed,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.   If  she  find  him  not. 
To  England  send  him,  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

KMg*  It  shall  be  so ; 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  ga 


173.  »tmetkii^seUU<£\  tIypheD,Warb. 
t&mttime  uttM  \>uaiA.* 

174,  175.   lVkereon...oiitf\  Three 

lines,  ending  beating...himfeIfe...ofCt?  Qq. 

174.  brains\  braines  Qjp^ ^ ^.  brain 
Coll.  (MS).  White. 

176,  177.  but...f^ne/]  One  line,  Q,Qj. 

176.  do  /]  I  Joe  Q'76.  /  do  Steer. 
Bos.  Cald. 

177.  JUt  griff}  if  Q^Qj,  reading  Smi 
if  as  one  line.     Ait  greeft  Ff, 


<70 


175 


180 


18S 


[ExeimL 

Rowe  +  ,  Cald.  Knt,  White. 

179.  teUus\  telluTy 

180,  IVe... please]  Two  lines,  John's. 
[Exit  Ophelia.  Tbeob.  Warli. 

Johns.  EI. 

183.  griefs]  Creefa  F,.  Griefa  F,. 
grief e  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  StMT.  Vtf.  Cald. 
Dyce,  GI0.  +  ,  Huds, 

184.  placed,  so  please  you]  placd  fo, 
pi^fe  ytm  F,F^ 

188.  umvatch'cf]  vnmafcAf  Qr\. 


169.  Mt  it  down]  Elu  thinkf  that  die  King  has  it  'let  down'  in  hb  Tablet. 
169.  Shan]  CuutiifDOMt  The  veib  of  nodoB  b  fireqaentlj  onitted  after  m 

auxiliary.    See  II,  ii,  477. 

173.  something-settled]  Abrott.  §68:  'Something'  may  possibly  be  used 
here  adverbially,  like  somewhat  (though  somehow  would  make  better  sense).  TSec 
Waucu,  CrU,  i,  164.] 

174.  puts]  For  apparent  cases  of  the  inflectioa  in  *«*  where  the  veib  has  for  its 
ren!  nominative,  not  the  noun,  but  the  noun  clause,  see  AunOTT,  §  337,  Here  it  fs 
'  The  beating  of  his  brains  on  this,'  &c.    MoBERLV:  '  Brains'  is  singular. 

itij.  griefs]  Corson  :  In  the  sense  of  grievances.   See  III,  ii,  32J. 
183.  found]  See  II,  ii,  138. 

185.  find]  CLARBNixni:  ' If  she  docs  not  discover  hb  secret'   b  Afft  9Mt. 


ACT  in,  sc.  fi.] 
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ScbnbIL  AhaUmOiiatat. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue ;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as 
many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke 
my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
hand,  thus;  but  use  all  gently;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tem- 
pest, and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you 
must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
smoothness.   Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robus- 


ScENE  II.]  Cap.  ScENB  IT.  Pope, 
Han.  Jen.   Om.  QqFf. 

A  hall...]  A  Hall,  in  the  same, 
fitted  as  for  a  Play.  Cap. 

and. ..Players.]  Ff.  and  three  of  the 
Flayers.  Qq.  and  some  of  the  Players. 
Gqiu   and  certain  Players.  Mai. 

1.  pronounced^  pronot(n\i  Q,Qj. 

2.  trippingly  on'\  fmootkly  from  Q'76. 

3.  your  players\  cur  Flayers  Qq, 
Rowe<f ,  Cap.  Jen.  Steer.  Var.  Sng. 
Kdy. 

//>/]  Sleev.  Hue  QqF,F,.  Utvt 
FjFj,  Rowe+,  Cap.  Jen.  Mai. 


3.  had  spoke  Ff,  RowC'f , 

4.  Nor"]  And  Pope+. 
much  with  your]  much  your  F,F^ 

Cald.  Knt,  Sta. 


5.  torrent,  tempf:('\  torrent  (ert'.p'Jl  Qq, 

6.  whirlwind  of  your  passion]  tht 
wkirtt-wMe  of  paj/lon  Ff,  Rowe,  Knl, 
Dyce,  White,  whirlwind  of  pottim 
Coll.  tht  vkirbmmd  0/  ymt  patdm 
Sta. 

8.  iMir]  j«r  FT,  Rowe,  Odd.  Knt 

robustious']    robuJUm  ^'fit 
Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 


n,  n,  si6k  'found'  is  ttied  in  tbe  sense  of  'foand  out,'  inth  a  pan  upon  its 

»caninfj. 

Stage-direction]  Coluer  :  The  (MS)  adds  '  unready '  after  '  Players ;'  that  is 
to  say,  not  jet  'tired  for  the  parts  thqr  were  to  fill  in  the  play  within  a  play. 
I.  CouDtmn;  This  dialogue  of  IIsai.with  the  Playeis  Is  one  of  the  happiest 

instances  of  Shakespeare's  power  of  diversifying  the  scene  while  he  is  carrying  on 
the  plot.  SlEVERS  {Hamlet,  Leipzig,  185 1,  note  13,  p.  263)  maintains  that  this  ad- 
vice of  Ham.  to  the  Player  does  not  apply  to  acting  in  general,  but  only  to  the  act* 
ing  of  the  Conrt-play,  and  most  particularly  to  the  acting  of  his  dozen  or  sixteen 
lines,  which  Sievers  conceives  to  he  lines  243-248, '  Thoughts  bladt,  hands  apt,'  fte. 

3.  your]  Here  used  ethtcalTy ;  5ee  I,  v,  167  ;  also  Abbott,  §  221. 

8.  hear!  White  :  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Ff  are  wrong.  See  is  the  verb  most 
commonly  applied  to  the  observation  of  dramatic  performances  of  all  kinds.  COR* 
jKnt:  This  is  mofe  addressed  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear.  His  robostioasness  and  hit 
periwig-patedness  are  seen  alone,  as  are  also  the  distortions  through  which  he  en* 
dcavors  to  exhibit  the  passion ;  it  is  only  what  he  says  that  is  addressed  to  the  ear* 
£The  '  ears  of  the  groundlings  •  are  not « split '  by  what  they  see.  Ed.] 

%,  robvatioiis]  Forpaiallel  old  lbnns,sudi  as  proHximt*  Ht^emdioust  superHtuf, 
asd  even  ^auSdSmt,  see  WAUCni  {Cri/.  iii,  18). 
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[act  ni,  sc.  & 


tious  pcriwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very 
rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who,  for  the  most  10 
part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows 
and  noise;  I  could  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er- 
^  doing  Termagant;  it  out-herods  Herod ;  pray  you  avoid  it 

)                 9b  perMg^ahi\  Q*76.  ferwlg-fated  lo.  split"]  fplett  Qq. 

Qq.     Pety-u  ig-pated  F,.     Pery^wff'  12.  could]  Ff,  Rowe+,  Knt,  Dfce  ^ 

farted  F,.    Perrivfig-farUd         Arw  Sta.    Vfould  Qq  ct  cet. 

riwig parted  F^.  13.  ottt-herods\  Hyphen,  Om.  Qq 
t9taH«ri\  il»Mr«rrQq.  Oni.Q*76w 

9.  periwig-pated]  Steevens:  In  the  time  cf  Sh.  players  most  generally  seem 
to  have  worn  periwigs ;  wigs  were  not  in  common  use  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
laiS'twi^  Woman  in  ker  Humour^  1609:  as  none  wear  hoods  but  monks  and 
ladies;  and  feathers  but  fore*hones,  ftc  — ttoae  peritrliBbat  playeis  and  piclwes.' 
MOBBM.Y:  *  Periwig*  Is  tiroplj  an  anglicised  pronunciation  of  perruque. 

10.  groundlings]  StbBVENS  :  In  its  primitive  signification  it  means  a  fish,  which 
always  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  In  our  early  play-houses  the  pit  had 
acitlier  floor  nor  beaches.  Hence  die  term  *  groundlings '  for  those  who  frequented 
it  Jonsen  nentloos  them  with  equal  oontempt :  the  mdeistanding  fei^eacn 
cf  the  ground  here  askM  vcsf  judgement.' — [Bartholomew  Fair,  Induct,  366^ 
Works,  ed.  GifTorJ.  There  are  other  derisive  allusions  to  them  on  the  samepaf© 
and  on  the  next.  Ed.]  Agun:  * — give  me  the  penny,  I  care  not  for  the  gentle- 
man, I ;  let  me  have  good  ground.*— TXr  CSuir  i*  AUertdt  I,  i  [p.  327,  Works,  ed. 
CSiflfbrd],  Nakbs:  Fhm  this  last  extiact  we  see  that  the  prieepdd  bfdiesegentiy 
was  then  only  a  penny.  See  also,  in  the  same  play,  II,  iv  [p.  361].  Also:  '  Be- 
sides,  sir,  all  our  galleries  and  ground-stands  are  fumished^andthe  groand]ini|Swilhia 
the  yard  grow  infinitely  unruly.' — Lady  Alimony,  I,  i. 

11.  inexplicable]  Johnson:  That  is,  shows  without  words  to  explain  them, 
Stebvensi  Rafhett  tbowa  whkli  are  too  eoafiisedlf  eoadaded  to  expiain  dwm- 
tdm.  There  is  one  of  these  in  Heywood's  The  Four  Prentices,  1 615,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following :  '  Enter  Tancred,  with  Bella  Franca  richly  attired,  she 
somewhat  affecting  him,  though  she  maits  no  show  of  it.*  [I,  i,  p.  442,  ed.  Dodsley« 
1825.]   Surely  this  may  be  called  an  inexplicaUe  dumb  show. 

13.  Termagant]  STBSVUist  The  name  (says  Percy)  gitren  in  the  old  romances 
(o  the  god  of  the  Saracens ;  in  which  he  is  constantly  linked  with  Mahoond  or  Mo> 
hammed.  Thu<;,  in  the  legend  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  Soudan  swears  :  'So  help 
me  Mahoun  of  ir.ijjht.  And  Termagant,  my  God  so  bright.'  Ritson  :  '  Grennyng 
upon  her  lyke  Termagauntes  in  a  play.' — Bale's  Acts  of  English  VotaneSt  Feliqua, 
i,  77.  NAMlSt  This  imaginary  personage  was  latrodnced  into  ovr  old  pli^s  and 
mocalities,  and  represented  as  of  a  most  violent  character,  so  that  a  ranting  actor  migiA 
always  appcnr  to  advantage  in  it.  Sh.  uses  it  as  an  adjective  in  r  Il^n.  IV:  V,  iv, 
114.  It  is  the  I'riviijavff  of  the  Italians,  or  Terva:;ant  of  the  French  Romancers. 
Both  Singer  and  VVeekjwood  cite  Florio,  x6ii :  *  Termigisto,  a  great  boaster,  quar- 
rdler»  killer,  tamer  or  mier  of  IhenniTefse;  titedaildof  fbeeaithqnakenod  of  the 
ttmnder,  the  brother  of  death.'  Clarendon  :  Spenser  tpdis  it  *Tninagant'  1m 
j&'Jlmfy^iyaMlSMWi  Une659.it  is  qwlled 'Tern  ocaus  as  * TciaMp 
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ACT  m;  s&  fi.]  OAULST  22f 

First  Play.   I  wanant  your  honour. 

Ham.   Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  dis-  15 
cretion  be  your  tutor;  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word 
to  the  action ;  with  this  special  obscr\'ancc :  that  you  o'er- 
step  not  the  modesty  of  nature;  for  any  thing  so  overdone  Jaw^^' 
is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  —  "^^"^^^xTj^ 
and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to    20  f 
nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  ^^^'^jJ^^ 
^^jjtbu^  -^mage,  and  the  veiy  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  ^^^^^^'^^j^ 

\  ^(!^^^^     14,33.  FInt Play.]  I. P. Cip.  flayer.  Long  MS.»  it 
^               orPlay.  QqFf.  i8.  cvmloM}9r»^ffoiuQ,Qj:if  »n 

^\  16.  suU}  Han.  /uie  QciF,F,F^  Rowe,  done  Q,. 

Pbpe,  Tbeob.  WtA.  Cap.   &m  Pg,  19-  ^  thejirsi\  atfirjl 

Jlep  Qj.    ore-Jiop  Ff,  Rowe.    ore-top  Cap. 

gaunt'  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  15221.  MoBERLY:  If  fioauMm  fanDB, TenM* 
gwt,  be  aecnnte,  it  b  not  imponible  that  the  name  majr  be  fefmded  00  the  void 

Ramozan ;  the  name  of  the  solemnity  being  unagined  to  be  that  of  a  god  worshipped 
at  it,  and  the  letter  /  being  simply  the  beginning  of  the  r  vibration^  aa  it  is  of  the  / 
vibration  in  such  Welsh  words  as  Llangollen. 

13.  Herod]  Stimvemi  The  diaracter  of  Herod  fai  die  andent  mysteries  was 
always  avioleiit  one.  Thus,  in  TAe  Chester  Plays  [p.  153,  ed.  Sh.  Soc],  Herod 
says  of  himself ;  'For  I  am  kingc  of  all  mankinde,  I  bydc,  I  bcatc,  I  lose,  I  bynde, 
I  maistcr  the  moone,  take  this  in  mynde,  That  I  am  moste  of  mighte.  I  am  the 
greateste  above  degree.  That  is,  that  was,  that  ever  shalbe,'  &c.  Chaucer,  speaking 
of  the  peridMlerlc,  Alisolon,  aayst  'He  pleyeth  Heiodcs  vp  on  e  scaflbid  hye.*— 
The  MilUres  Tatf^33l^,  Hengwrt  MS.  Douce  gim  a  long  extract  tarn  m 
ancient  Pageant,  performed  at  Coventry  by  the  Shearmen  and  Taylors,  in  1534,  but 
the  composition  of  which  is  of  a  much  earlier  date.  To  illustrate  the  present  pas> 
safe*  and  to  give  an  idea  of  tfie  honndlesB  rant  of  tt^faraggart  tyrant,  it  is  soffident 
to  dte  sttch  lines  as  diese :  [X  am]  the  myghttyst  oonq[Berewre  that  eyer  waUdd  on 
grownd;'  •  All  the  whole  world  from  the  north  to  the  sowthe,  I  ma  them  dystroie 
with  won  wordc  of  my  mouthe.'  And  of  his  enemies, '  with  a  twynke  of  myn  iee 
not  won  be  left  aly  ve.'  At  one  place  the  stage-direction  gives  unlimited  freedom  to 
tte  actor  to  tear  a  passion  to  tatteis,  and  to  make  an  split  t  *  Here  Erode  lag^  In  Uiyt 
p«gOnd»  and  in  the  strcte  al?o.' — See  Magnus  Iferoda,  in  The  Towneley  Mysteries, 
p.  140,  ed.  Surtees  Soc. ;  T/ie  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  in  The  Coventry  Mys- 
teries, p.  183,  ed.  Sh.  Soc. ;  King  Herod,  Ibid.  p.  291 ;  Tke  Slaughter  0/  ike  I$mo 
MMft,  in  The  Chester  Flays,  p.  172,  ed.  Sh.  Soe; 

19.  fiom]  For  instances  of  *liroin,*  meaning  t^oft  fnm,  Msef  finm,  wtthont  % 
▼erb  of  motion,  see  Abbott,  §  158)  abo  Mach.  Ill,  iv,  36. 

21.  scorn]  Bailey  (ii,  9):  Why  should  'scorn'  be  antithetic  to 'virtue'?  It 
may  be  on  the  side  of  goodness  as  well  as  opposed  to  it.  Wherefore  read  sin,  whicliy 
qpelt  jImsw  as  in  the  old  eo|iies  of  Bamktt  was  *earily  perveitifale*  inlo 

sa.  vtsysge]  JOBMSOMt  The  *  age' of  Iht 'thne' can  hardly  pais.  Ui^  we 
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[act  hi.  sc.  B 


pressure.  Now  this  overdone,  or  come  taidy  of,  though  33 
It  make  the  unskillul  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve;  the  censure  of  the  which  one  must  in  your  allow- 


of'\  Q'76,  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 
Mason,  Walker,    off  QfjFf  ct  cel. 
23, 24.  though  it  makt\   though  it 

35.  Ilr  temsur€\  im  Ai  ttntmne  Long 


MS.* 

2$.  the  which  CTte'l  Ff,  Cild.  Knt, 
Dyce,  Sta.  White,  Glo.  Del.  Huds. 
one  of  which  Han.   which  ont  Qq  Ct 

cel. 


not  read,  the  fact  and  My,  or  did  Sb.  write,  the  ^gtf  The  />age  suits  well  mVh. 
'form*  and 'prenvre,*  but  ill  with  *taod7.'  Smvimt  The  text  means t  to  icpmeat 

the  manners  of  the  time  suitable  to  the  period  that  il  treated  of,  according  as  it  may 
be  ancient  or  modern.  M.  Mason  :  Re.id,  *  every  age  and  body  of  the  time,'  and 
then  the  sense  will  be : '  show  virtue  her  own  likeness,  and  every  stage  of  life,  every 
prafenion  or  body  of  men,  its  fotm  and  racBiblance.*  Malokb:  Feifaqia  ^  did 
not  mean  to  connect  these  words.  It  is  the  end  of  pbqfing,  says  Hamlet,  to  show 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressure ;  fo  (!e- 
lineate  exactly  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  particular  humor  of  the  day. 
Keightley  {Ex^.  292) :  We  might  feel  inclined  to  read  world  for  '  time,'  but  no 
dumge  is  required.  Bailey  (ii,  8):.  Read  vin^,  which  is  so  near  'very  age* 
in  the  diuhtt  Uterarum.  Compare  'visage  of  the  times,'  2  Hen.  IV:  II,  iii,  j, 
SlLBERSCHLAG  {^Morj^enblatt,  No.  47,  i860,  p.  II14):  This  is  essentially  the  same 
definition  of  the  drama  which  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Priest :  <  Comedy,'  he  says,  *  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  should  lie  a  mirror  of 
hvman  life,  a  model  of  manners,  a  representation  of  tmOi.'  Both  Sh.  and  Cenranlcs 
clearly  drew  their  definitions  from  Cicero;  Cervantes  says  so  expressly,  while  Sh. 
intimates  in  the  phrase,  •  both  at  the  first  and  now,'  that  he  gave  an  ancient  definition 
of  the  drama,  but  he  docs  not  mention  Cicero's  name,  because  it  was  not  his  style, 
in  the  works  of  his  riper  years,  to  display  hb  hn0wlcdge»  or  to  snpport  his  opinions, 
by  the  citation  of  authorities.  His  use  of  hie  «t  nbiqno,'  In  156,  idfords  n 
proof  [noted  ad  foe]  that  the  end  of  that  scene  was  written  many  years  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  drama. 

23.  pressure]  Johnson  :  Resemblance,  as  in  a /rm/.  Baii^  (ii,  9) :  We  may 
obtun  something  better  than  Dr  Johnson's  interpretation  by  snbstitnting  ptshtrt  for 
'  prossnrej'  then  we  shall  really  have  two  distinct  things :  the  sh  ine  and  the  attitude. 
CI-ARF.NDON  :  Sec  I,  V,  100.    So  'imprcssure'  in  jls  You  Like  It,  III,  v,  23. 

23.  come}  Clarendon  :  For  a  similar  use  of  this  participle  without '  being '  or 
•bmii^*  oompare  R.  of  Z.  1784. 

33.  tatdy  of]  Mascmi  ^.  387,  anticipating  Waucir,  CrU,  fii,  a66)  s  That  is, 
come  short  of.  CaldeootT:  Without  spirit  or  animation ;  heavily,  sleepingly  done. 
ABnoTT,  §  165  :  •  Off'  is  perhaps  simply  of,  i.  e.  *  fallen  short  of.'  Compare  {Mrrtptbf, 
Otherwise, '  come  off'  is  a  passive  pariiciple. 

25.  cenanie]  Clakbicdon  :  Judgement,  as  in  I,  iii,  69. 

35.  the  wlUch  one]  Caldecott  :  The  judgement  of  which  one  class  or  descrip* 
tion  of  persons  ('  one  of  whom '  had  been  more  familiar  language).  DELlirs  and 
Cu\R£MX}N  understand  it  as  meaning  the  'judicious  man  singly.'  Tschiscuwitz 
agrees  with  Caldecott. 
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anoe  o*erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh,  there  be  26 
players  that  I  have  seen  play»  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  prdanely,  that  neither  having 
the  accent  of  Christians  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan, 
nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  30 
some  of  nature's  joumesrmen  had  made  them,  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 


26.  o'enotigh'^  ore  -ffigh  Qq.  o^re- 
•wy  F,.  ^rt-ftuay  F.F^F^,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Han. 

27.  /nsuvj  fir^i^d  QaQsQ«*  prai/d 

aSvJOii  fMAII«r.MJMriMra,]  Bracketed 
as  a  *  foolish  interpolation,'  by  Warb. 


29.  accent  of  Chriitians\  accent  •/ 

nor  the]  or  the  Rowe  ii.  Pope* 

30,  nor  man]  Nor  Turke  Q,,  EI.  or 
Norman  Ff,  Kowe.  nor  Mussulman 
Fanner,  ar  wtam  Pope,  Han.  Johns,  or 

Turk  While.  Huds. 


>&  dieatto]  Malomb:  Compare  J«moBf%  finuuter,  1601,  <  if  I  prove  the 

pleasure  but  of  one.  If  he  jadtdoos  be,  lie  Aall  be  aloiie  A  theatre  onto  me.' 

26.  there  be]  For  instances  of  the  more  coeanKm  use  of  i«  with  the  plural  thaa 
the  singular,  see  Abbott,  i  300. 

aS.  pio&nely]  JoBMKnit  Tl^  teem  to  rdite,natlDOie  praise  which  be  bas 
awnlioned,bHttofheoemiuebefaaboiittoiitter.  Any  grow  or  inddicate  language 
was  called  profane.  Masok:  This  refers  to  the  pnuse  given  to  the  players;  Ham.  con- 
sidering it  as  a  kind  of  profanation  to  praise  persons  highly  who  were  so  undeserving 
of  it.  The  construaion  is  '  highly,  not  to  say  profanely.'  Caldecott  :  Hamlet  says 
that  be  does  ad  mean  to  speak  profanely  by  saying  that  there  ooold  be  any  snch  thing 
as  a  jovmeymaB  Creator.  [The  profanity  eonsisls  in  aUnding  to  Christians.  Ed.] 

30.  nor  man]  Collier  (ed.  2) :  Farr  sr's  conj.  receives  some  countenance  from 
Q,.  The  (MS)  amends  to  '  nor  man.'  White  :  The  reading  of  the  Qq  is  even  more 
absurd  than  that  of  the  Ff, — as  if  Christians  and  pagans  were  not  men !  The  dis« 
tinctioa,  Oirittian,  Turk,  and  Pagan,  was  not  ttncoamion.  See  Hbwdl,  in  Richard- 
aan*a  Diti,  $, «.  *  pagan.*  ClAEENDON  :  This  means,  nor  even  man. 

3t.  journeymen]  ^^AT.nNE:  The  notion  of  Nature  kecpinp  a  shop  and  employ- 
ing journeymen  to  form  mankind  was  common  in  Shakespeare's  time.  See  Lyiy's 
Woman  in  ike  Afoon,  1597 :  '  They  draw  the  curtains  from  before  Nature's  shop, 
where  stands  an  image  dad  and  some  nndad.' 

31.  had  made  them]  Thbobald  {Sk.  Rettored,  p.  173):  According  to  the  Qq 
and  Ff,  Hamlet  is  supposed  to  reason  that  because  he  had  seen  some  verj*  prepos- 
terous players,  he  should  think,  therefore,  that  Nature's  journeymen  had  made  all 
memJHndf  for  so  mem  in  this  place  without  Mflw  or  U«s*  prefixed  must  Imply.  Might 
aot  Sh.  more  prohaUy  have  written  tJkem  f  [Theobald  gives  two  instances :  iMt^t 

Ltd,  111,  i.  25,  and  Com.  of  Err.  H,  ii,  81,  where  *them '  and  the  nun  have 
been  confounded.  But  as  he  does  not  allude  to  this  emendation  in  his  subsequent 
edition,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  withdrew  it.  It  is  to  me,  however,  so  clearly 
Om  collect  reading  that  I  do  not  hcntate  to  follow  it,  although  all  other  editors  except 
two  bave  adhered  to  the  text  of  the  Q(|Ff>  wbidi  b  *  had  made  men.'  Rank  adopts 
Theobald's  emendation,  and  HUDSON  adopts  Farmer's  oonj.«  <  bad  nuMle  ihe  men  * 
Clajunoon  suggests  'an,  Ed.] 
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First  Play,  I  hope  we  have  refonned  that  indUTcfeiitly 

with  us,  sir. 

Ham.  Oh,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those  that  play  3$ 
your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them;  for 
there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too,  though  in  the 
mean  time  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to 
be  considered ;  that's  villanous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  am-  40 
bition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it  Go,  make  you  ready. — 

sir}  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sing.  u,Dfce,         38.       /a  Qq. 
Sta.  Kt]]r.GIOb-l>,Mob.  Om#Qq  et  oet        41.  [Exeunt  Flayers.]  Exit  fbjen. 

37.  /iMmAwrj  ^  tkmfdm  F,F^     F,.  Om.  Qq* 
Rowe^ 

33.  indiliimatfy]  MeanuaUy.  See  III,  i,  122. 

36.  clowns]  Steevens:  Stowe  informs  us  (p.  697,  ed.  161 5)  that  amonn;  the 
twelve  players  who  were  sworn  the  queen's  servants  in  1583,  *  were  two  rare  men, 
Tis.  Thonua  Wilson,  for  a  qnidc  delicate  refined  extemporttU  xoUU;  and  Richard 
\^   Tarleton,  liar  a  wondroas  plentifttU,  j^tasiul^t^aiw^wtt  wtu,*  Ac.  Again,  in  Tuie> 

ton's  Mewes  from  Purgatory:  *  1  absented  myself  from  all  plaies,  as  wanting 

that  merrye  Roscius  of  plaiers  that  famosed  all  comedies  so  with  his  pleasant  and 
exttmporall  invention?  This  cause  for  complaint,  however,  against  low  comedians 
is  still  more  ancient;  for  in  The  Contention  Betxoyxte  Churchyard  and  Camellt 
1560, 1  find  fbe  following  passage :  '  Bst  ^oes  in  ctage  plaies,  'When  thcyr  wMm 
is  gon,  They  langh  out  the  reste  To  tiie  looinfB  on,' Ae.  Maloms:  The  down  Teij 
often  addressed  the  audience  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  entered  into  a  contest 
of  raillery  and  sarcasm  with  such  of  the  auHience  as  chose  to  engage  with  him. 
HU2«T£R  (ii,  346) :  There  is  a  remarkable  addition  at  this  place  in  Q,,  which  is  not 
wiUiont  niailcs  of  Uie  hand  of  Sh.  The  phrases  Iheie  fo«nd  oonlinned  to  be  die 
itock>wit  of  die  clowns  who  aifieafed  on  the  stage  of  the  nonntdMuilcs,  and  who 
seem  silently  to  have  withdrawn  themselves  about  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Collier  (ed.  2):  The  passage  in  Q,,  which  is  mere  prose,  although  cho;»pcd  up 
into  apparent  verse,  is  curious,  because  it  seems  levelled  at  William  Kemp,  who 
about  this  date  quitted  the  company  of  players  to  whldi  Sh.  had  always  belonged. 
Perhaps,  after  Kemp  rqoined  the  King*s  Flayen  (before  ifios),  the  passage  was 
omitted  or  subdued.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Hamlet  was  probably  not  com* 
posed  until  the  winter  of  1601,  or  the  spring  of  1602,  and  it  was  about  this  date, . . . 
that  Kemp  went  over  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  to  Lord  Nottingham's  Players, 
and  of  course  did  bis  best  to  promote  the  success  of  a  competing  association.  It 
would,  (heiefofe,  not  be  swrpri^iig  if,  berides  down  a  general  axiom  a*  to  ^ 
abase  introduced  by  the  performers  of  the  parts  of  clowns,  Sh.  had  designed  a  par* 
ticolar  allusion  to  Kemp.  White:  The  passage  in  Q,  was  probably  an  extempo- 
raneous addition  to  the  text  by  the  actor,  and  had  but  a  passing  application. 
Halliwell  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  addition  in  Q,  should  be  retained  ttt 
the  text* 
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EMtr  Pounmis,  Rosbmciuiktz,  mid  Gmuniomic. 
How  now,  my  lord  1  will  the  king  hear  this  piece  of  work  ?  43 
Pol   And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 
Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. —        \E3dt  Piohmus^ 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ?  45 
Ros,  Gml   We  will,  my  lord         \Extunt  Rinoscrants 

and  GmldensUn^ 

Ham    What  hoi  Horatio  1 

Hon  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham,  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal.  $0 

Hot,  O,  my  dear  lord,— 

Ham,  Nay,  do  not  thmk  I  flatter; 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  hast  but  thy  good  spirits^ 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee?  Why  should  the  poor  be  flattei^d? 


Enter. ..Roscncrrxntz,  and  Guild- 
enstem.]  Entcr...Guylden(lerne,  Sc  Ro* 
sencraus.  Qq  (after  work  t  line  42). 

42.  SCENS  IV.]  Warb.  Johns. 
wUl...-d'ortr\  One  liae,F4Row«. 

43.  too\  to  Qq. 

44.  [Exit  Folonios.]  Ff.  Ora.  Qq. 

45.  two'\  too  Knt. 

46.  Ros.  Guil.]  Dyce.  Both.  Ft 
Ros.  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Bos.  £1. 

Wkwitt\  /  Qq.  if/  Cipw  }CB. 
Stoev.  Var.  El. 

[Exeunt.,.]  Exeunt  they  two. 
Qy  Exeunt  thofe  two.  Q^Qj'  Exeunt. 


47.  Scene  v.  Pope.  Han.  Jen. 
What  ho  /J  CoU.    What  hoa,  F, 

F.Fj.    mat  ho,  F,.    What  howe,  Q, 

<^   iv/iat  how,  qn. 

Enter  Horatio.]  Before  liM  47* 
Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  Jen. 

48.  mert  lord]  my  lord  Q'76. 

50.  coped\  copt  Qq.  eoap'd  Ff,  Ro««^ 
Pope,  Thcob,  Warb.  Cald.    mel  Q'76. 

1%.  lordt — ^JRowe.  /<jr</.  QqFf,  Cald, 
Con. 

53.  n»  tnemu  hut\  kafi  m  mmmt 

Q'76. 

54.  theef]  thee,  Qq.  tkit,  Ff,  Rowe. 
H^y]  Om.  Pope-l>. 


37.  of  them]  Qaizndon  :  For  this  partitive  use  of  the  preposition,  see  Lrviticus, 

43.  And]  Abbott,  S  97 :  '  And '  is  frequently  found  fo  «asw«l»  ia  fhe  MBW  of 

•you  are  ripht,'  or  *yc^,  and,'  the  'yes'  being  implied 
4S.  BweetJ  A  common  style  of  address  in  Elizabethan  times.   See     ii,  9a 

50,  coped  wlAal]  CAUWoorrt  Eaooiintered  with.  CLAiBHDONt  I&  Mtr,  if 
Vtm,  IV,  1, 4iSp  'to  oope*  means  to  reward. 

51.  lord]  Corson:  The  context  shows  that  no  interruption,  indicated  by  a  dash, 
is  intended.  Hor.  must  be  supposed  to  say  'O  my  dear  lord'  in  a  way  expressive 
of  a  feeling  of  being  flattered  by  what  Hamlet  has  just  said,  uttering '  O '  and  '  Lord' 
vkh  ft  downward  circimllcx 
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No.  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp^  55 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 

Where  thrift  may  follow  iawning.   Dost  thou  hear? 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 

And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  seal*d  thee  for  herself;  for  thou  hast  been  60 

As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing; 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 


55.  tongue  lick'\  iott^ue,  like  FL 

attttrd}  ob/urd  Q^Q,. 
57.  fawmng.'\ /auning;  Q,Qj.  faun- 
*"J:'  Qv  fatiming,  Q^.  /aining  /  F^F^F  . 
/tigning}  F.,  Rowe.   faining;  Cald. 

A«r/J  Q*76.    hecre^  Qfi^^r 
Afar,  F  F^. 
5S.  dear}  clear  Johns,  conj. 


58.  Aer]  my  Ff.  Knt. 

59.  dittrngmuht  her  WSmTImm]  dijlim' 
g'.tijk  her  eIc/?ioK,  Qq  {ebOim  Q,<^)» 
Jen.  Steev.  Var. 

60.  Hathl  Shalh  Q,Q  .    Shath  <X 

Steev.  Var. 
63.  fortune s\  fortune  F^^. 


55.  candied]  Dyce  {Gloss.) :  Sugared,  flattering,  glozing.  ClAUHDONr  Sh.lHt 
onoottsctoudy  made  a  bold  me  of  tha  Sgan  qnuedocbe  when  lie  makct  die  'cea- 
died  tongue'  'crook  the  hinges  of  the  knee.'  Of  course,  by  'the  candied  tongue* 
he  really  means  the  flaUerer  himself.  Tsciuscuwrrz  oonstnies  *  crook '  as  a  neater 

imperative. 

55.  absurd]  CLASSMixms  In  all  otiier  passages  Sh.  aceenli  Ob  nwd  eo  tSw 
second  syllable. 

56.  pregnant]  Johnson:  Quick,  ready,  prompt.  Nares:  Art'ful,  designing, 
full  of  deceit,  the  ruling  scn<;e  of  this  word  is  bcin^;  full,  or  productive  of  some- 
thing. Caldecott  :  '  Pregnant '  is  bowed,  swelled  out,  presenting  theniselves,  as 
the  fonn  of  pregnant  animals.  Kbightuy:  I  see  nol  what  *pr^;nant'  can  maaa 
here.  It  might  be  better  to  read  ///an/,  or  iome  snch  word.  CLARENDON :  Zear, 
IV,  vi,  227,  and  Tiftlfth  Alight,  III,  i,  loo,  support  the  interpretation,  'ready  to 
bow  at  the  owner's  bidding.'  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to 'stubborn.'  See  III, 
iii,  70.  ['  I'rcgnant,'  because  untold  thrift  is  bom  from  a  canning  use  of  the 
knee.  Eik] 

57.  fawning]  StraTMAMN:  Faining  of  the  Folio  is  not  a  misprint,  but  anodier 
form  of  feumuiigt  just  as  good,  if  not  better.  See  J}ici,  cf  Old  Englukt  %.  v. 
'  fainen.' 

58.  dear]  See  I,  ii,  18a. 

59.  RiTsoN  prefen  the  Qq»  and  says  that  <  distkigniah  her  dccdoa*  is  no  meve 
than  •make  her  election ;'  distinguish  of  men  is  exceeding  harsh,  to  say  the  best  of 
it.  TSCHISCKWITZ,  however,  points  out  'distinguish  of  colours,'  2  VI:  II,  i, 
130.  Corson  :  *  Distinguish  her  election  '  is  dccidtdiy  Shakespearian,  and  may  be 
what  Sh.  trrote.  The  use  <^  a  cognate  accusative  is  a  mariced  feature  of  Shidcn> 
spcarc'a  dicdon.  [See  II,  ii,  27.  Ed.] 

60-66.  for  . .  .please.]  Dokring  (p.  62):  In  thc^c  lines  Ham.  delineates,  trait 
by  trait,  a  ch.-iractcr  the  vciy  oppo&ite  of  his  own.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  best 
motto  for  the  tragedy. 
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I  lath  ta'cn  with  equal  thanks ;  and  blest  are  those 

Whose  blood  and  judgement  are  so  well  commingled 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger  65 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please.   Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  licart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 

As  I  do  thee.   Something  too  much  of  this* 

There  is  a  play  to-night  before  tlie  king ;  ^ 

One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance, 

Which  I  have  told  tliee,  of  my  lather's  death; 


63.  1I<UK\  F(,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 
SUL  ^at  Cald.  Knt,  Cbll.  iL  ffa/l 
Qq  ctoet. 

64.  comm{n^leJ'\  Dyce.  c6-min;;led 
Ff.  comcdUd  Qq.  conumdied  Q'76. 
mKmenied  Q'03.  t»iiM*d  Gap.  oonj. 


(AW«f,  i,  pC.  ii,  p.  34) 
68.  »/  Afart]  cf  hearts  (^76. 

71.  sceni\  Sca-ne  F,.    Sdine  F,. 

72.  thee,  cf^  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Cap.  ColL 
El.  Del.  thee     Qq  ct  cet. 


6^  Hath]  Corson  :  Hmt  of  the  Qq  it  a  toleetsiii.  Thovi^  the  nibject>iioiai» 
native  *thoa'  is  second  person,  the  prcflicate-nominative  •  mnn '  i-;  third  person,  and 
being  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  '  that,'  detennincs  the  person  of  the  Tcrb  to 
which  '  that'  i&  the  nominative  or  subject. 

64.  blood  and  Jndgenent]  JoHMSOirt  Aeeerdfaig  to  <he  doctrine  of  die  fou 
humors,  desire  and  eonfidenee  were  seated  in  the  blood,  and  judgemeni  inthephlegin« 
and  the  due  mixture  of  the  humous  made  a  perfect  duiacter.  Caloboott:  Fludona 
and  reason.    [See  IV,  iv,  58.] 

66.  please]  For  other  instances  of  '  please '  in  the  subjunctive,  see  Waucer, 
Crit,  i,  207. 

65.  core]  Douce  (ii,  245) :  From  this  speech  Anthony  Scoloker,  in  DaiphatthtSt 
cr  The  Passions  of  Lox'e,  1604,  has  stolen  the  following  line:  'Oh,  I  would  weare 
her  in  my  hcartVheart-gore whereupon  Ci.ar£NI>on  asks,  should  not '  gore '  be  core  f 

69.  Somethinf ,  &c.]  CiAlXB  t  The  genuine  mawlfnew  of  this  little  sentence, 
where  Ham.  checks  hinuelf  when  consdous  that  he  has  been  canied  owajr  \ff  fenror 
of  affectionate  friendship  into  stronger  protestation  than  mayhap  becomes  the  truth 
and  simplicity  of  sentiment  between  man  and  man,  is  precisely  one  of  Shakespeare's 
cxqaisite  touches  of  innate  propriety  in  questions  of  feeling.  Let  any  one,  who 
doubts  for  a  moaent  whedier  Sb.  intended  that  Ham.  should  merely  feign  madness, 
read  carefully  over  the  present  speedi,  marking  its  sobriety  of  expression  even  amid 
all  its  ardor,  its  singleness  and  purity  of  sentiment  amid  it=;  mo'^t  forcible  utterance, 
and  then  decide  whether  it  could  he  possible  that  he  should  mean  Hamlet's  wits  to 
be  touched.  That  his  heart  is  shaken  to  its  core,  that  he  is  even  afilictcd  with  mel- 
aachdia  and  hypochondrb,  we  admit;  but  that  his  inteHeds  are  in  the  verf  sl^t^it**^ 
d^ee  disordered,  we  cannot  for  one  instant  believe, 

72.  thee,]  Corson  :  This  comma  after  '  thcc '  serves  tn  iliow  that  the  phrase, 
*of  my  father's  death,'  is  connected  with  'circumstance,'  and  not  with  'told,'  ouJ 
to  neat  pointing,  should  not  be  omitted, 
ao* 
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I  prithee,  when  thou  scest  that  act  a-foot. 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 

Observe  my  uncle ;  if  his  occulted  guilt  75 

Do  not  itsdf  unkennel  in  one  speech. 

It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen. 

And  my  imaginatioas  we  as  Ibul 

As  Vulcan's  stithy.  Give  him  heedful  note; 


73.  ••foot']  on  footl  Q'T^. 

74.  very']  Om.  F,FjF^. 

thy'\  my  Ff,  Knt,  Coll.  Cors. 
75*  o^f]  Q<I>  Cap.  Steer.  Var.  Odd. 
9diu  Ff  et  cct. 

his  occulted']  then  his  hidden  Q'76. 


JU^MMtf  Roireii  +  .  Cap. 

76.  unkenneF]  di/ccn'tr  Q'76. 

79.  stithy]  Stythe  F,,  Cald.  Knt. 
StfOk  F,F,F,,  Rowe.  SmUkf  IMii 
Him.  Hunter. 

heedfur]  need  full  F,F  J^. 


74.  very  comment]  Caloecott  :  The  most  intense  direction  of  eveiy  faculty, 

74.  thy  Mttl]  Kmigrt:  Hanlct  baviaf  tdd  Hor.  the  'drcniBstancei*  of  hii 

father's  death,  and  impsrtffil  bb  suspicions  of  his  uncle,  entreats  his  friend  to  observe 
his  uncle  '  with  the  very  comment  of  my  soul,' — Hamlet's  soul.  To  ask  Hor.  to 
observe  him  with  the  comment  of  his  own  soul  (Horatio's)  is  a  mere  feeble  exple* 
five.  Counit  ia  bis  fint  cd^tioa  ibo  advocated  tbe  reading  of  the  Ff,  bvt  ibl» 
lowed  the  Q<I  ^  ^  ^  ^  second.  DvcB  {Rmuutkt,  ttz.,  p.  914)  criti- 
cises the  upholders  of  the  text  of  the  Ff  in  this  passage,  and  sa)'s  that  Knight's  text 
of  this  tragedy  is  'beyond  all  doubt  the  worst  that  has  appeared  in  modern  times.* 
Dyce  thinks  that  the  important  word  '  very,'  as  Caldecott  has  interpreted  it  above« 
demands*  thy.*  CoBSOM  maintains  just  ttie  opporite;  he  prefers  Mf,  as  move 
pressive.  Hamlet's  meaning  is,  I  woold  bave  tbee  so  enter  into  my  feelings,  so 
identify  thyself  with  me,  that  when  thou  secst  that  act  a-foot,  even  with  the  very 
comment  of  my  soul,  thou  wilt  observe  my  uncle.  '  My'  al-^o  pivcs  force  to  '  Even 
with  the  very,'  which  has  less  force  in  the  other  reading.  Dyce  furthermore  points 
out  mly  Ham.  whhed  Hor.  to  watdi  bis  nnde  so  dosdy,  wben  be  teOs  bim  that 
*  after  we  will  both  our  judgements  join  In  censure  of  bis  seeming.' 

75.  occulted]  Clarendon  :  The  word  seems  to  occur  here  only. 

76.  one  speech]  Hunter  (ii,  247):  The  speech  which  Hamlet  himself  had 
prepared  for  the  players. 

77.  damned]  Danes  (U,  345)  x  Tbe  ghost  of  a  penon  sentenced  for  bis  widced^ 
ness  to  damnation,  and  whidi  in  tUs  instance  has  deceived  us.  Thus  Spenser,  Fairy 
Queen,  b.  i,  canto  2,  St.  32.  TsCHIsarwiTZ :  This  is  the  third  time  that  this  thoO' 
logical  reflection  occurs  to  the  Prince.   See  I,  iv,  40;  II,  ii,  575. 

79.  Vntean's]  Dbliiiss  The  connection  of  thought  between  yulcaa*s  rsafan  and 
Uie  Christian  Hell  whence  tbe '  damned  ghost*  issues»isveiy  common  among  Shako* 
speare's  contemporaries. 

79.  stithy]  Theobald  substituted  Smithy,  on  the  f^round  th:\t  'stithy'  meant  an 
anvil,  and  '  an  anvil  is  far  from  being  the  dirtiest  thing  in  a  smith's  shop.'  But 
CALDBOorr  says  that  ^Ifyt  sHAi,  and  aitk  were  tbe  same,  and  used  indtflbently 
to  cxpiem  cither  the  iron  to  work  upon,  or  the  forge,  or  the  workshop ;  though  in 
later  times  ttUA  has  been  confined  to  the  sense  of  anvil,  and  *atithy  *  to  that  tishfk 
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For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  fiice,  80 
And  after  we  will  both  our  judgements  johi 
In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Hot,  Well,  my  lord ; 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 
And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  tiie  theft 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play;  I  must  be  idle;  85 
Get  you  a  place. 

Danish  manM,  Fbmrisk,   Enter  Ktico»  QUSBN,  FoLONtus,  Opheua,  Rosen* 
CRANTZ,  GtRUHDOmui,  ondttkor  Lords  aitendamt,  wUk  ikt  Guard  earrying 

Units, 

King,  How  fiunes  our  coushi  Hamlet? 


81.  jndgeriieuts'\  jtiJ:^tm(nt  F^. 

82.  Jn\  To  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Uan. 
Xat. 

83.  ke\  a  Qq. 

84.  detteH$ig\  dOeOtd  Qq.  deUOiM 

Q'76. 

85.  SctNBVLPi^,Haa.Jeii.  SciMS 
V.  Warb.  Johns. 

Tkey  art]  Tkeyrt  Fope-f,  Dyoo 


86.  Danish  march.  Flourish.  Enter... 
the  Guard...torches.]  Sta.  (Cap.  substan- 
tially), Cam.  EDter...hUGtiard...torches. 
Dan i  Hi  March.  Sound  ft  Flourifli.  ( after 
line  84)  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen.  Enter  Trum- 
pets and  Kettle  Drummes,  King,Queene, 
Folonias,  Ophelia.  Qq  (after  line  84). 

9i,  «Mr]  n^  Rowc 


Clarendon  adduces  the  following  rendering  by  Coverdale  of  yob,  xli,  24:  *Ht» 
lieit  b  as  harde  as  a  stone,  and  as  fast  as  the  stythye  that  the  hanuner  man  smyteth 

Ss.  cosmre]  Cauxsoovt:  In  anldn^  our  oitiBiate  of  Uie  appeanace  \»  shall 

put  on. 

83.  steal]  Caloecott  :  Contrive  so  to  carry  U  off  a&  that  the  slightest  conscious 
fe^g  he  showi  shoold  escape  unofaserved. 

84.  tiieft]  CLAKBNOOlt :  Fay  for  the  thing  stolen.  Compare  Rm,  6*  ynl.  1, 1^ 
aji.  For  *  theft '  in  the  sense  of  the  dung  stolen,  see  ExtduSt  lott,  4.  £Sce  «of* 
fence,'  III,  iii,  56.] 

85.  idlej  D£Ut;s:  This  signifies  the  aimless  going  hither  and  thither  which 
Biarks  an  idiot.  On  the  entrance  of  the  Omrt,  Hamlet  intends  to  resume  the  rfile 
which  he  had  before  assumed.  See  Ltar,  I,  iii,  16 :  '  Idle  did  man.'  STAUNTON  t 

Sh.  employs  'idle'  in  the  sense  of  mad  several  times ;  among  others  see  Q,  [line 
930;  in  Appendix],  and  also  [lines  IS3S-IS37].  Clarf.ndon:  'Idle'  is  still  used 
in  SuiToIk  in  the  sense  of  foolish,  lightheaded,  crazy.  Compare  III,  iv,  11.  Mo* 
SBRLY I  I  most  appear  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

87.  fares]  Hunter  (ii,  248) :  We  have  here  the  two  senses  of  the  word  *  fare,* 
which,  like  eU,  means  both  is  and  tots.  The  King  inquires  in  the  fixstsense,  Hamlel 
answers  in  the  second. 
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Ham,   Excellent,  i'  faith ;  of  the  chameleon's  dish ;  I  eat 
the  air,  promise-crammed ;  you  cannot  feed  capons  so. 

King,  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet ;  these  90 
words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.    No,  nor  mine  now. — \To  Polonius\  My  lord,  you 
played  once  i'  the  university,  you  say? 

88-93.  Bx€elkHt...%ay  /»]  Frose,  FT.  Iwti,       Bope  ii,  Thcobu  VTarb.  Cal^ 

Eighl  lines,  Qq,  ending ^/c7//;/,...^^r/,..,  Xnt  i.   mku^  now,  my  Lord.  Rowo. 

yj>. ,.. Hamlet,.. .mine.  ...Lord.  ...fay,.  mine  M«w,  my  lord.  Pope  i»  Han.  Capw 

88.  thamcUofCs\  Catntlions  QqFf.  Jen. 

91.  [pass  to  their  Seats.  Cap.  [To  Fblonius]  Rowe. 

92.  mine  new.  My  hrd^  Johns.  93.  T  the'\  in  the  Q*76,  MnL  Sleev. 
wniu  Mtw  my  hrd»  Qq.  muu.  Now  my  Var.  Cald.  Knt,  CoU.  Wfatte. 


88.  chameleon's]  Ciarendon:  Sec  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Vulgar  Error$tm^ 
21,  for  a  grave  di!>cusston  of  the  popular  belief  that  this  animal  feeds  on  air 

89.  promise-crafBined]  Moberlyi  The  King  had  promised  him  that  he  should 
he  next  to  himself;  but  Hamlet  ought  to  have  heoi  first  in  the  realm. 

90.  nothing]  Moderly  :  This  answer  is  not  founded  on  any  act  of  mine. 

91.  mine]  Caldecott  :  They  grow  not  out  of  mine ;  have  no  relation  to  anything 
said  by  me. 

92.  mine  now]  Johnson:  A  man's  words,  says  the  proverb,  are  hb  own  no 
longer  than  he  keeps  them  unspoken.  Caldecott  1  They  are  now  anybody^ 
Moberly:  I  am  mad,  and  therefore  not  answerable  for  what  I  said  a  minute  ago. 

03.  university]  Coleridge:  To  have  kc}t  Hamlet's  love  for  Ophelia  before 
the  audience  in  any  direct  fcim,  would  have  made  a  breach  in  the  unity  of  interest; 
—but  yet  to  the  thoughtful  reader  it  is  suggested  by  his  spite  to  poor  Polonius, 
whom  he  can  not  let  rest*  Fakker  faifers  that  the  common  players  were  occarionally 
admitted  to  perform  in  die  univeisities  on  the  strongth  of  an  application  for  thi^ 
purpose  in  Vice  Chancellor  Hatcher's  Letters  to  Lord  Burghley,  15S0.  But  Calde- 
cott Ihinlcs  this  extrnct  merely  shows  that  applications  of  this  sort  were  occasionally 
made;  not  that  they  were  accepted ;  on  the  contrary,  the  governors  were  always  dis- 
posed to  find  reasons  fbr  rejecting  them,  Vfhcrefore,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evi* 
dence,  dldecott  thinks  that  the  probability  of  stage  pAqfs  having  been  perfonned  la 
the  univcrsitic!;  by  professed  actors  is  strongly  negatived.  That  he  was  intstalcen 
will  be  seen  from  the  reference  to  Q,  by  Clarendon.  Malone:  The  practice  of 
acting  Latin  plays  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  very  ancient,  and 
continued  to  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  were  performed  occarionaUf 
fbr  the  enleitainment  of  princes  and  other  great  personages;  and  regularly  at  Christ* 
mas,  at  which  time  a  Lcnl  of  Misrule  wa«;  .appointed  at  Oxford,  to  regulate  the 
exhibilion-;,  and  a  similar  ofHccr  with  the  title  of  /niperator  at  Cnmbridpe.  The  most 
celebrated  actors  at  C.ml  rid>;e  were  the  students  of  St  John's  and  King's  collegesi 
at  Oxford  those  of  Christ  Church.  In  the  hall  of  that  collie  ft  Latin  comedy  called 
Martut  Ceminitt,  and  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Prepu^  were  performed  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  year  1566 ;  and  in  1564,  the  Latin  trntjcdy  of  Dido  was  played  before 
Her  Majesty,  when  she  vifited  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Clamwoonx  la  I56i4» 
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PdL  That  did  I,  my  lord,  and  was  accounted  a  good 
actor.  95 

Ham.    And  what  did  you  enact? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar;  I  was  killed  i'  the  Capitol; 
Brutus  killed  mc. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a 
calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready  ?  lOO 

94*  IdidVt,  ttxmf¥,  Knt  97*  CafU«f\  Ca^tatt  Qq.  CopUott 

96.  And  wlaf]  What  Qq.  Je|i.  Glo.  F.F,. 

•f ,  Mob.  99.  brntc'\  bruite  F,F,.    bruit  FjF^. 


on  Sunday  evening,  Aag.  6,  Queen  Elizabeth  saw  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus  in  the 
anlechiqiet  of  King's  College  Clwpd.  On  the  occasion  of  the  vidt  of  Jfames  I  and 
Prince  Gmrics  to  Cambridge  in  1614  plays  were  performed  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity 

College;  among  them  the  comedies  of  Ignoramus  and  Albumazar,  which  hive 
escaped  oblivion.  On  the  title-page  of  it  is  said,  'As  it  halh  becne  diuerse  limes 
acted  by  his  Highnesse  servants  in  the  QtUe  of  London :  as  also  in  the  two  Vnlver* 
sitiet  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  dse-where.* 

96.  enact]  Delii^s  recognises  in  this  word  that  aflTected  style  of  speech  in  which 
Hamlet  purposely  addressed  Polonius.    Corson  :  The  Ff  rc.iding  h.i5  a  touch  of 
the  contemptuous  imparted  to  it  by  the  initial  word  'And:'  '  What,  I  pray,  or  for 
tooth,  did  ym  cittet  ?* 

97.  CsBsar]  Malomb:  A  Latin  plajon  flie  subject  of  QmKf%  death  was  per> 
formed  in  Oxford  in  1582;  and  several  years  hcfore  a  Latin  play  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Jacques  Grevin,  was  acted  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  at  Paris.  I  suspect 
that  there  was  likewise  an  English  play  on  the  story  of  Cxsar  before  the  time  of  Sh. 
ClAftXHixnt:  It  is  now  known  that  a  piece  called  Oaa^t  Fall  was  played  in  1603 
by  Antony  Munday,  Drayton,  Webster,  Middleton,  and  otheis,  and  it  is  probable  thai 
the  yulius  drs^r  of  Sh.  may  have  appeared  as  c.irly  as  1601. 

97.  Capitol]  Malone:  The  erroneous  notion  that  Julius  Caesar  was  killed  in  the 
Capitol  is  as  old  as  Chaucer.  [See  note  on  '  bodkin/  III,  i,  76.]  ClareN[X>N  : 
The  mistalce  is  rqMaled  in  JMhit  Qaar.  Oesar  was  assassinated  In  the  Oiria 
Pompdi*  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey  In  the  Campus  Martius. 

99.  brute]  Steevens:  Sir  John  Harrington  in  hi^  ISIitamorphosis  of  Ajax,  1596, 
has  the  same  quibble.  Lamb  (ill,  94,  ed.  1870) :  Among  the  distinguishing  features 
of  that  wonderful  character  [HamletJ,  one  of  the  most  interesting  (yet  painful)  is 
HbA  soreness  of  mind  which  makes  hhn  treat  the  intn^ons  of  Pol.  with  hanhness. 
•  •  •  •  These  tokens  of  an  unhinged  mind  ....  are  parts  of  his  character,  which 
to  reconcile  with  an  admiration  of  him,  the  most  patient  consideration  of  his  situa- 
tion is  no  more  than  necessary ;  they  are  what  we  forgivt  aftervoards^  and  explain 
Iqr  the  whole  of  his  character,  bat  a/  ike  time  they  are  haish  and  nnpleasaat  Yet 
snch  is  the  actoi's  neccsdty  of  giving  strong  blows  to  the  andience,  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  player  in  this  character  who  did  not  exaggerate  and  strain  to  the  utmost  these 
aunbiguoos  features, — these  temporary  deformities  in  the  character.  They  make  hira 
express  a  vulgar  scorn  at  Pol.,  which  utterly  degrades  his  gentility,  and  which  no 
cj^lanatioii  can  tender  palatable;  they  make  bin  show  contempt,  and  cvrl  up  th« 
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Ros,   Ay,  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your  patience.  lOI 
Queen.    Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by  me. 
Ham.    No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  attractive. 
Pol.    \_Asidc  to  the  Kifijf]  Oh,  ho !  do  you  mark  that? 
Ham.    Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap?  105 

\Lying  down  at  Opheluis  feeU 

Oph.    No,  my  lord. 

Ham.    I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 
Oph.    Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.    Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters? 

Oph.    I  think  nothing,  my  lord.  IIO 

Ham.    That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids'  legs. 

Oph.    What  is,  my  lord?  ' 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.    You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Haju.  Who,  I  ?  115 
Oph.    Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.   O  God,  your  only  jig-maker.   What  should  a 


101.  stay]  wai:  Q'76. 

102.  dfar]  deere  Q,Q,.  dtare  Q^Qj. 
goodFl,  Rowe.  Cald.  Knt,  Dyce  i,  White^ 
Del. 

103.  mefat]  JohM.  mM  Qf^Pt, 
Rowe  +  .  mftd(y'j6. 

104.  [Aside  to  the  King]  Cap. 

thaiK\  that.  Qq. 

105.  [Lying...]  Rowe.  Seating  hira- 
lelf  at  Ophelia's  feet.  Cap.  (afier  line 
103). 


107.  loS.  Han.  /MmMkJSffdl]  Obu 

Qq,  Pope,  H.m. 

107.  u^<m\  in  Cap. 

109W  inuUiy]  iomiray  Sing,  i  (a  mi»> 
print  for  contrary  of  ?). 

matters']  manners  Johns,  conj. 

III.  maidj^^  Cap.  maydes  Qj^Q^ 
maUt  QJPf.  •  mauPt  Rowe-f*  Jen. 

114.  lord.']  lordtYi. 

117.  (?  <7«/,]  Chn.  Q'76.  OA/Jcha» 
Steev.  Var.  Cald.  Sing.  Ktly. 


nose  at  Ophelia's  father,— contempt  in  its  very  groMMt  and  most  hateful  fonn;  but 
diejr     i^tplsaie  hf  it;  it  is  natnral,  peo|de  saj;  Aat  Is,  Ae  words  ore  soorafal,  and 

the  actor  expresses  scorn,  .md  that  they  can  jtt^ge  of;  bat  wlqr  10  mvch  seoiQ,  and 

of  that  sort,  they  never  think  of  asking. 

loi.  patience]  Johnson:  Would  not  pleasure  be  more  intelligible?  Compare 
Nacb.  I,  iii,  14S.  Caldecott:  Await  your  slowest  and  tardiest  convenience. 
Dbuos:  Equivalent  to  consent,  pennission. 

105.  Up]  Steevens  :  To  lie  at  the  feet  of  a  mistress,  dnriqg  any  dranutic  repn» 
tent.ntion,  ^ccrns  to  have  been  a  common  act  of  g.illantry.  Thui :  'Ushers  her  to 
her  couch,  lies  at  her  feet  At  solemn  masque;,'  &-c. — Beau.  &;  Fl.,  The  Queen  of 
Corinth.  And  in  Gascoignc's  Greene  Knight's  Farewell  to  Fancie  :  *  To  lie  along 
in  kdics  lappes.'  Douce:  We  are  not  to  ooadade  that  this  custom  prevailed  at  tiM 
public  theatres.  The  instances  which  have  oceoned  seem  to  be  f^finfd  to  1 
tainments  at  the  honses  of  the  nobility  and  gentiy. 


Diyiiized  by  Google 
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man  do  but  be  merry?  for,  look  you,  how  cheerfully  my 
mother  looks,  and  my  &ther  died  within 's  two  hoars. 

OpK   Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord  120 
Ham,  So  long  ?   Nay,  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for 
I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables.  O  heavens  I  die  two  months  ago, 

119.  w/Mm 'j]  QqFf,  Rowe,  Cap.  Jen.  121,  122.  /or..jables\  QqFf.  for.., 
J>yet,  White,  Del.  Oiin.  Cla.  Hads.  trmyn  Han.  */ore,.MiUe  Warb.  [fore 
Witftin  these  Pope  ct  cet.                           ...sables  White,  Ilud^. 

120.  ttviee]  Om.  Han.  quite  Ingleby.  122.  have'\  leavt  Lloyd.*  leave  hitn 
izOf  122.  mc/UAs]  monaks  F^F^Fy         Anon.*  Aavem/irAaiuu* 

SSI.  Avii]dmUQ/iy 

117.  your  only]  White:  Wc  should  now  say  only  your,   [See  Macb,  III,  iv, 
98s  ni,  «i,  9;  or  Abbott,  S4M>] 
117.  jig-maker]  Seell,  ii«47^ 

119.  within's]  White,  nnd  Dyc£:  For  *  within  thm  two  houia.*  Diuos  (ed.  3)t 
It  is  rather  '  within  this  two  hours.' 

122.  sables]  Wa&burton  :  These  words  are  an  ironical  apology  for  his  mother's 
dieerfiil  looki:  two  months  was  long  enoi^  in  consdence  to  make  any  dead  hus- 
baad  forgotten.  The  true  reading  is : — <  ^fore  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables,  i.  e.  before. 
As  mnch  as  to  say — Let  the  devil  wear  black  for  me,  I'll  have  none.  Johnson  :  I 
caonot  see  why  Hamlet,  when  he  laid  aside  his  dress  of  mourning,  in  a  country  where 
it  was  Ktter  eoU,  and  die  air  nipping  and  eager,  should  not  have  a  9mt  of  taMes,  I 
ssppote  it  is  well  eaao^  known  diat  the  far  of  ssbks  is  not  black.  Capbll  (AWm, 
&c.,  i,  136) :  It  is  scarce  worth  remarking,  being  a  fact  of  such  notoriety,  that 
*  sables,'  the  furs  so  called,  arc  the  finery  of  most  northern  nations  ;  so  that  Hamlet's 
saying  amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  he  would  leave  off  his  blacks,  since  his  father 
wss  so  loqg  dead.  Heath  (p.  538) :  The  sense  seems  to  be:  If  this  be  (he  cas^ 
let  the  devil  wesr  plain  Uadk;  I'll  get  me  a  suit  of  saUes,  whidi,  fiom  their  colour, 
■will  have  the  appearance  indeed  of  mourning,  but  at  the  same  lime  will  indulge  my 
appetite  for  finery  and  orn.iir.cnt  to  the  utmost.  Farmer  :  There  is  an  equivoque 
here.  In  Massinger's  OIu  La-u.>,  we  have :  '  A  cunning  grief  Thai's  only  faced  with 
nUcs  for  «  show.  But  gandy^hearted.*  SlALONBt  ^7  the  Statute  of  Appmd,  S4 
Hcmy  Vni,  e.  13  (article  furres),  it  is  ofdunedthat  none  under  the  degree  of  an 
earl  may  use  sables.  Bishop  says,  in  his  Bh:scms,  1577,  speakin;^  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  those  times,  that  a  thousand  ducates  were  sometimes  given  for  <  a  face  of 
sables.*  Caldioott  thinks  that  by  the  *devii'  Hamlet  would  have  it  understood 
tfMt  Iw  meant  his  nde.  Wksitwick  (71#  Oritie,  1854,  p.  317;  died  in  AT.  6* 
Qu.,  18  July,  1857)  maintains  thst  ^  contrast  here  is  of  color,  not  of  material. 
«  Let  the  devil  wear  black ;  I'll  wear  a  color  of  all  others  most  oppugnant  to  sorrow  ' 
And  having  found  in  Feacham  some  '  directions  for  painting  or  coloring  of  cuts  and 
pictmcs,'  whenin  the  definitions  are  ghren  of  ocitaia  colon,  among  them  *Sabdl 
ooloor,  L  t,  Bamt-ccHaar,'  he  faftiBthat  Ham.  here  says,  *  I'll  have  a  suit  6(  mM/,' 
t.  e.  of  flame  color.  *  A  misspelling,*  he  adds,  'has  produced  all  the  previous  con- 
fusion about  this  passage,  and  v/e  may  reasonably  conclude  that  a  different  prt)nun» 
ciation  distinguished  the  sable  meaning  black,  and  sabell  meaning  flame  color.'  De* 
UDSi  <SaUcs'  indicated  thst  tlie  period  of  mooning  was  over.  Dms:  Anodiei 
cotmpondentin  73l#  CriHe,  1854,  p^  373,  ohscnres  that  or**aMllr,'  b  proj^ 
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and  not  forgotten  yet?   Then  there's  hope  a  great  man's 
memory  may  outh've  his  life  half  a  year;  but,  byV  lady,  he 
must  build  churches  then ;  or  else  shall  he  sufTer  not  think-  125 
in^  on,  with  the  hobby-horse,  whose  epitaph  is,  'For,  Ol 
for,  O I  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot' 

124.  memory'\  Memoty  F,.  I24,  125.  he...he'[  Ff,    a. ..a  Qq. 

fyW  lady'\  tyr-ladyY^.  hyrlaiy  126,  127.  kobby-horst.,.hobby-kerie\ 

F,.  itr  Lady       {^Ladie  Q^).  berlady       ffo6y'korffe...f/cl>y  kor/fl\Y^. 

Y\\.  Om. 

criy  a  fawn<color  ft  good  deal  hdi^eiied  with  red,  and  that  die  term  cnae  ffom  the 
French  *eauUur  J'isaieUe^'-'AiaooitiSmg  to  ttei)&/.d!r  tAead.  Fr.,*iMMU'  u  a 

color  '  enlrc  le  blanc  et  Ic  jaune,  mais  dans  Icquel  le  jaune  domine.  II  se  dit  surtout 
du  poil  des  chevaux.'  Staunton,  who  thouf^ht  that  Warburton's  emendation  was 
possibly  right,  says  that '  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the  scene  before  us  Ham- 
let was  intended  to  accompany  tiicM  words  with  the  action  of  flinging  off  hb 
nottming  cloak.  Wh:te  thinks '  Tor/  of  tlie  Qf\Ff,  *  a  triflii^  variation  from  the  true 
text  [viz.  yj^r^  ]  :  hardly  to  be  called  a  corruption.  Halijwell:  Shakespeare's  in- 
tention was  most  likely  to  make  Ham.  here  speak  incoherently.  If  this  be  not  the 
case,  some  sort  of  meaning  may  be  elicited  in  this  way :  *  nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  even  Iwitt  have  a  snit  of  monmiag;  if  I  wear  one,  die  devil  himself  mqr.* 
Xeichtley  [reading,  *  1*11  net  have  a  suit,*  &c.] :  When  the  critics  shall  have  proved, 
— which  they  have  not  done  yet, — that  a  dress  trimmed  with  sable  was  called  '  a  suit 
of  sables,'  I  will  grant  that  Ilamlct  did  not  mean  mourning,  and  that  the  negative  is 
not  needful.  Elze  {Sh.  Jahrbueh,  Bd.  xi) :  The  constrast  between  a  tint  of  taUct 
and  a  black  monming  gannent  lies  not  in  Ike  color,  but  in  the  eottliness  and  splendor 
of  tbe  material.  In  accordance  with  the  immemorial  biblical  usage  of  mourning 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  mouminp  garments  to  this  day  are  made  of  coarse  and  harsh 
material,  whereas  for  the  trimming  of  a  suit  of  sable  the  most  gorgeous  and  brilliant 
Staff  was  selected. 

135.  not  thinking  on]  KmoBTt  He  shall  saffer  bdng  forgotten. 

126.  hobby-horse]  WARBrRTON:  Amongst  the  country  May-games  there  was 
a  hobby-horse,  which,  when  the  puritanical  humor  of  those  times  opposed  and  dis- 
credited these  games,  was  brought  by  the  poets  and  ballad-makers  as  an  instance  of 
the  ridlctthms  teal  of  the  sectaries;  from  these  ballads  Ham.  quotes  a  line  or  twow 
NaUS:  a  small  horse;  also  a  personage  belonging  to  die  ancient  mcrris-dance, 
when  complete,  and  made,  as  Mr  Bnyes's  troops  are  on  the  sta;^e,  liy  the  figure  of  a 
horse  fastened  round  the  waist  of  a  man)  his  own  legs  going  through  the  body  of  the 
horse,  and  enabling  him  to  walk,  bat  concealed  by  a  long  foot'doth;  while  false 
legs  appeared  where  those  of  Ae  man  shodld  be,  at  the  sides  of  die  horse.  Lat> 
terly  the  hobby-horse  was  frequently  ondtted,  which  appears  to  hp.vc  occasioned  a 
popular  ballad,  in  which  was  the  line  now  quoted  by  Ham.  It  is  also  quoted  in 
Lvo^s  Lab.  Ill,  i,  30.  Dyce  adds  to  this  note  of  Nares's :  Many  readers  will  prob- 
ably recollect  the  sjMrited  descripdon  of  die  Hobbj^hone  In  Scott's  MmasUry  ;  but, 
since  Mr  Bayes's  troops  have  been  long  banished  from  the  stage,  it  may  be  neoesaaiy 
to  mention  here  that  they  are  part  of  the  dramatis  persona  in  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's once-celebratcd  satirical  play  called  The  Rekearsal.  C01.1.IER  :  A  ballad  seems 
to  have  been  written  on  the  omission  of  the  Hobby-horse  in  May-games.    '  The 
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Hautboys  flay.    The  dumb-show  enttrs. 

.LnUr  a  King  and  a  Queen  very  lovingly  ;  the  Queen  embracing  him,  and  he 
her»  She  JtHeels,  and  maket  show  of  protestation  unto  him.  He  takes  her 
nf,  mud  iteHmn  has  htmi  tr/M  ktr  ntekf  la/t  kbm  dnm  upon  m  tamk  9/ 
Jhmers;  sket$ttbvkhmatbep,ieam$kim,  AnaH€maimaf^m,tdkti 
tfkit  nmm,  Jtism  it,  and  pcmn  ptiam  in  tki  KiMtfs  miv,  mnd  ixU* 
Tkt  QuBtN  rHHrm  :  finds  th*  King  dead^  «md  moAit  pattimate  euttM. 
The  Poisoner,  with  some  two  or  three  Mutes,  conus  in  again,  seeming  t0 
lament  with  her.  The  dead  body  is  carried  azvay.  The  POISONER  wooes 
the  Queen  with  gifts,'  ski  seems  loath  and  unwilling  awhile,  but  in  the 
end  aeeepts  his  love.  Exeunt, 


127.  Scene  vii.  Pope,  Han.  Scsm 

VI.  Warb.  Johns. 

the  Ff,  substantially.  The  Trumpets 
founds  (found  Q^Qj)-  Dumbc  (how  fol. 
lowes.  Enter  a  King  and  a  Queene,  tlie 
Qucene  embracing  him,  and  he  her,  he 
takes  her  vp,  and  declines  his  head  vpon 
her  necke,  he  lyes  hitn  downe  yppon  a 
liandw  of  flowcTit  fli^  feeing  htm  adccpCi 
leaues  him :  anon  come  in  (anon  coao 
Q^Qj)  an  other  man,  takes  off  his  crowne, 
kiffes  it,  pours  poyfoa  in  the  fleepers 
cma,  and  leanet  bins  the  Q"****  ^ 
times,  (inds  the  King  dead,  makes  pal^ 
fiooate  adUon,  the  poyfner  with  fome 
three  or  foure  come  in  (comes  in  Q^Qj) 


againe,  feeme  to  condole  with  her,  the 
dead  body  is  carried  away,  the  poyfuet 
wooes  the  Queene  with  gifts,  (hee  feeoMt 
harfh  awhile,  but  in  the  end  accept! Bone^ 
Qtj,  and  substantially  Cap.  Jen. 

a  King  and  n  Queen]  n  Delct 
and  Datdio^  with  legd  coraneli, 
Theob.+. 

and  a]  and  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  ColL 

and  he  her]  Om.Ff,  Rowe,  KnI, 
Con.  El.  White,  Ktly,  Huds. 

She  kneels.«ttnto  him]  On. 
Pope,  Han. 

and  inake8...inito  Urn]  On. 

Theob.  Warb.  Johns,  Jen. 

exit.]  Exits.  Ff,  Rowe. 
[Exeunt.]  Om.  Qq. 


hobby-horse  is  forgot,'  and  '  t!)e  hubby-horsc  is  quite  fofgot,'  are  phntMt  COMtaMly 
occurring  in  old  writers  to  denote  some  omissiotL 

127.  The  dumb-ahow]  Pyk:  This  appears  to  contain  every  circumstance  of 
die  mmder  of  Handet**  father.  Now  there  is  no  apparent  reason  whjr  the  Usuiper 
ilnald  not  be  as  much  affected  by  tins  mute  representation  of  his  crimes  as  he  it 
mAerwards  when  the  same  action  is  accompanied  by  words.  The  subsequent  con- 
versation between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  having  been 
«i  Upd  of  direction  to  the  players  only.  CAWEOorrt  Sbce  the  usage  of  the  tiow 
wamnted,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  even  demanded  this  duml)-show»  Iww  cookt  it 
have  been  omitted  ?  Hamlet,  intent  on  '  catching  the  conscience  of  the  king,' wooM 
naturally  wish  that  his  '  mouse-trap '  should  be  doubly  set ;  and  could  never  be  sup- 
posed willing  to  relinquish  any  one  of  those  engines,  the  use  of  which  custom  had 
•nftoiiaed.  The  King,  in  fact,  takes  alarm  at  the  thought  that  the  subject  is  to  be 
afterward  bcooght  forward  in  plain  terms  in  the  play,  and  expresses  his  apprehension 
of  *  offence  in  that  argument,'  of  which  he  was  already  in  possession;  and  at  this, 
indeed,  he  'blenches.'  Knight :  Mute  exhibitions,  dii  ing  the  time  of  Sh.,  and  be- 
fore and  after,  were  often  introduced  to  exhibit  such  circumstances  as  the  limits  of  a 
pbgr  woold  not  adndt  to  be  lepresented.  We  presume,  however,  that  Sh.  had  here 

stage  amhority  for  maUng  the  dumb-show  represent  the  same  aetioa  iSbA  is 
ai  Q 


HAULET  [ACT  ni.  sc.  B. 

What  means  this,  my  lord? 
Ham.  Marry,  this  is  inichiiig  iiiaUecho;it  means  mis- 
dueC  130 

199.  JAny,  Ais\  It  ing  Mallico.  Qq.  Jen.  £1.  Muhing  Mali. 

£16  <r j  «l«r  Q,Q^  Hi       M  cho,Fr,Rowe-l>pStag.  MMMrAiiylldi. 

A  cbOh  Cap. 

micKimgmtalUcko;\  MaL.  mttH<h-  t/]  Mtf/  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Uaa. 

fadictted  in  tb«  dialotiiie.  Hit  dnunaUc  object  is  [pointed  out  bf  Gddeoott].  Him- 
T£R  (ii»  249)  I  To  repfCMnt  the  itoiy  of  m  pkj  ia  dumb-show  when  the  pky  Itaelf 

is  going  to  be  performed  appears  a  most  extiaordinaiy  mode  of  procedure,  and  noth- 
ing like  it  has  been  traced  in  the  usages  of  the  English  theatre,  or,  I  believe,  in  the 
theatres  of  the  more  polished  nations  of  Europe.  What  approach  nearest  to  it,  and 
Bay  by  Mme  be  misukea  for  it,  are  fbe  Dumb  Shows  fai  Sedddll^t  ihrMiu  aad 
Gaeeoign'i  yixtuHa,  Bet  whoever  considers  these  shows  attentively  vUI  pciceifio 
that  they  arc  something  essentially  different  from  the  exhibition  of  the  very  action 
which  is  immediately  to  follow  with  the  accompanying  dialogue.  They  are,  in  fact, 
but  •o  many  moralizations,  resembling  the  choruses  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  moral 
kssoM  being  read  in  action,  laAer  than  in  words.  I  do  not  recollect  any  other 
English  play  with  a  dumb>show  even  of  this  kind ;  and  Ophdia's  questions,  •  What 
means  this,  my  lord  ?'  and  'Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  means?'  prove  that  shows 
such  as  these  made  no  part  of  the  common  dramatic  entertainments  of  England. 
[Gaaeoign's  fautrndioos  respecting  the  dniwKAawi  in  y^teasta  are  Imk  given,  to 
•bowhowntteriynaliltetheyaietolliitinJSfinwJUl]  Ko  one  bas  hitherto  bit  upoa  the 
true  origin  of  the  show  in  NamUL  It  seems  that  such  strange  and  unsuitable  antici. 
pations  were  aceordins^  to  tkt  common  practice  of  the  Danish  theatre.  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  this  fact,  which  appears  to  explain  what  without  it  appears  to  carry 
abrardity  as  fiv  as  it  will  go,  when  reading  an  unpaUiibed  diary  of  die  leventecndi 
century,  the  writer  of  which  relates  that  aboat  the  doie  of  the  year  1688  there  landed 
at  Hull  about  six  thousand  Danish  soldiers,  who  were  di^pcr^cd  in  the  neit^hboring 
towns,  Some  of  them  were  quartered  at  the  little  town  of  Hatfield,  near  Doncas- 
ter,  near  to  which  the  writer  of  the  diary  lived,  who,  having  given  some  general 
aoooimt  of  their  habits,  proceeds  thus  Many  of  Uiem  whUe  they  stayed  here  acted 
n  play  in  their  langnag^and  they  got  a  vast  deal  of  money  thereby.  The  design  of 
it  was  Herod's  Tyranny,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  and  the  Coming  of  the  Wise  Men. 
They  built  a  stage  in  our  large  courf^house,  and  acted  the  same  thereon.  I  observed 
that  ott  tki  pastures  wen  shown  firsts  namely,  the  king  on  his  throne,  his  servants 
Handing  about  hfan;  and  then,  the  scenes  bdng  drawn,  tmttker  ftOun  etuu,  th« 
barbarous  soldiers  murdering  the  infants,  and  so  on;  and  when  they  had  runtkrougjk. 
aO  tc,  they  then  beg;in  to  act  both  tr  i^cthcr.  All  which  time  they  had  plenty  of  all 
sorts  of  music  of  themselves,  for  [onej  soldier  played  on  one  sort,  and  one  another. 
I  heard  some  of  them  say  that  some  of  these  players  bdonged  to  the  King  of  Den* 
naik*s  |day4ioase,UMt  was  set  afire  and  bornt  when  most  of  die  noblet  were  behold* 
ing  a  play  several  years  agOw'  The  writer  of  this  diary  was  .^brahsm  do  la  Pryme. 
Halliwell:  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  explanation  [given  by  Caldo» 
oott  and  KnightJ,  although  it  is  certainly  ingenious.  If  the  King  bad  seen  tbo 
dnmb4faow«  be  niMt  have  knoim  that  diare  was  offence  In  it.  Is  it  allowable  to 
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ACTin.8C.iL]  HAMLET  343 

Belike  this  show  imports  the  afgument  of  the  play?  131 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow;  the  players  cannot 
keep  counsel ;  they'll  tell  alL 

131.  Belike\  Be  like  F,.  138,  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope. 

play  91  Ff,  Rowe+.  play.  Qq         132,  this  JeU(rw\  the/e  ftUomt 

Enter  Prologue.]  Thcob.  After         132, 133.  the...aU.'\  One  Itao^Qq. 
ftliow,  line  132,  Qq.  After  playt  line         133.  toum*f\  Om.  Qq. 

direct  that  tibe  King  and  Queen  dnvM  be  whispering  confidentially  to  each  other 

during  the  dainb>show,  and  so  escape  a  sight  of  it  ? 

129.  miching  mallecho]  Hanmer  defines  the  first  word  as  'secret,  covered, 
lying  hid and  the  second  as  '  a  wicked  act,  a  piece  of  iniquity.  Span,  malkecho! 
WaUOKTON  mrintitiH  that  the  phrase  means:  *  Lying  in  wait  for  the  pdsoner/ 
And  that  it  should  therefore  read :  *  micbing  Malheehori  and  so  introduces  ft  in  hit 
text.  Hen'lky  very  properly  points  out  that  malhfchor  no  more  means  a  poisoner 
than  the  perpetrator  of  any  other  crime.  Grey  (ii,  296)  :  Why  may  not  Sh.  have 
wrote  miching  Malbecco,  from  Spenser's  description  of  him.  Fairy  Queene,  iii,  cantos 
9, 10 7  Fauckk.  (cited  by  Steerens):  Were  not  these  obscure  words  originally} 
*This  is  mimicking  Malbecco*  a  private  gloss  by  a  friend  on  the  margin  of  the  MS 
HamUt,  and  thence  ignorantly  received  into  the  text?  Heath  :  To  mich  is  a  word 
still  in  common  use  in  the  western  part  of  this  island,  and  signifies,  to  lurk,  to  do 
mischief,  under  a  fair  external  ^jpearance.  Catkll  {Noiet,  i,  136) :  This  is  said 
of  die  penon  of  the /Wmmt  in  the  Dnori)  Show,  a  lepiescntative  of  the 
was  a  man  of  mean  figure  (see  III,  iv,  64),  and  is  therefore  oaa^ared  by  the  speaker 
to  the  character  called  Iniquity,  in  the  ancient  moralities,  whose  figure  (it  is  like) 
was  the  same,  an  ill*looking,  munching  animal.  MalOKS:  In  Norfolk  michers  sig* 
nify  pil/enn.  The  ^nifieadon  of  midUt^  in  dw  pnaent  passage  may  be  ascei^ 
lained  fagrn  |Mang*  in  Dedcer*s  Wonderful  Yeartt  1603:  'Those  that  eooldshiit 
for  a  time, — went  most  bitterly  micking  and  muffled,  up  and  downe,  with  rue  and 
wormwood  stuft  into  their  eyes  and  nostrills.'  See  also  Florio,  Acciapinare :  *To 
wnehe^  to  shrug  or  tneake  in  some  corner^  Caloecott  :  *Mychyn  or  stelyn  pryuely.' 
-^Prompt,  fitrv.  KNiGirr:  The  «iliiiliMe/«rjM«r  pointed  out  in  the  Dumb  Show  is, 
in  one  sense  of  Hamlet's  wild  phrase,  miching  malhecho ;  his  own  lecret  purpose 
from  which  mischief  will  ensue,  is  wichift^  mallecho,  in  another  sense; — in  either 
Case  '  it  means  mischief.'  Magink  {Frascr't  Afaga.  Dec.  1839) :  In  the  Qq  we  find 
the  traces  of  the  true  reading:  mtuho  malkeeho^  much  mischief.  Dycb  {Gloss.)  t 
*MdkeA9,  •  •  •  •  An  evil  aetko^  an  indecent  and  indeooroos  behavioar;  nwlefae* 
tion.*  Connelly's  Span,  and  Engl.  Diet.,  ULaAnd^  Compare:  'Tho.  Be  humble^ 
Thou  man  of  mallecho,  or  thou  diest.' — Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice ;  IVoris, 
vol.  V,  p.  52.  Maginn's  alteration  is  doubtless  wrong.  Keichtley  did  not  think 
■o;  he  adopted  it.  Claumdohs  Minihen  (TXr  Gmde  mt»  Tongues)  gives,  *To 
Mldie,  or  secretly  to  hide  Unisdf  out  of  die  mqr,  at  Tmaals  doe  from  sduMle.* 
MacKAY  {Athenaum,  l6  Oct.  1875)  says  that  it  is  to  the  wooin;^  of  the  Queen  by 
the  Poisoner  that  Ham.  refers  as  meanincj  mischief,  not  to  the  murder;  in  the  latter 
the  mischief  is  past,  in  the  fonner  it  is  to  come.   This  is  the  clue  which  revealy  the 
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0^   Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you'll  show  him;  be  not  you  13S 
ashamed  to  show,  he'll  not  shame  to  tdl  you  what  it  means. 

Ofk,  You  are  naught,  3rou  are  naught;  I'll  mark  the 
play. 

Pro,  *  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 

'  Here  stooping  to  your  clemency,  140 

'  We  beg  your  hearing  patiently.' 
Ham.   Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring? 
Oph.    'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enltr  tw9  thcftn.  King  afu/  Queca. 

P.  King.   '  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phcebus'  cart  gone 

*  round  145 


134.  i/]  Pope.  flQq.  M<7Ff,  Rowe. 
UU\  teil  l\.  Jhew  Q'78. 

135.  yMfU\  ym  wiU  Qq»  CoU.  EL 
White. 

137.  mark^  make  F.FjF^. 

141.  [Exit.]  GI0.  +  ,  Dyce  ii,  Dd. 
Huds.   Om.  Qqpr  et  cet. 

142.  posy\  Cap.  pofie  QqF^,  Rowc  +  , 
Jen.  Pot/u  F,F,Fj.  poesy  Johns.  Knt, 
Cdll.  El.  Stiumite. 

144.  Enter...]  Glo.  Enter  King  and 
Queen,  Players.  Pope.  Enter  King  and 


Queene.  Q^.  Enter  King  and  his 
Qneene.  fX-  Enter  King,  and  Queen. 
FjF^.  Enter  Duke,  and  E^tchc»|  Flqr- 
ers.  Theob+,Capk  Enter  Cdn^  iad 
Baptisla.  Sta. 

14s,  Ac.  P.  King.]  Steev.'78.  King. 
QqFf.    Duke.  Thcob.  +  ,  Cap. 

145,146.  Fk«ebmi„,TtUmf\Kgti»M»-' 
phes,  Pope. 

145.  taH\  tar  Rowe,  Pope,  Hn. 
Cawr  Theob.  Warh.  Johm. 
gone'\  gon  Ff,  Rowe. 


meaning  of  the  Gadie  ialo  which  Haoi.  in  Ui  indignadoa  bants.  *  Miehing  mal* 
leeho'  is  wdaimaek  wtaUtHuhadh^  the  Gtelie  for  dtHrtm  tffrtnttthi^liam,  [*  lOdi- 

ing '  is  still  in  common  use  in  New  England,  and  pronounoed  (as  it  19  spelled  in 
Webster)  mtaching  or  meechin^.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  exprcssioa  of  the  fiMes 
*  he  ha'i  a  hang-dog,  meaching  look.'  Ed.] 

136.  means]  STBivnitt  The  coovenatlott  of  Hamlet  with  Ophelia  is  probaUj 
fach  as  was  pecutiar  to  the  jouitg  and  Ashionable  of  the  age  of  Sh.,  which  was,  hy 
no  means,  an  age  of  delicacy. 

142.  posy]  Caldecott:  See  Aler.  of  Ven,  V,  i,  747-150.  Knight:  This  is 
certainly  the  same  as  poesy;  but  was  formerly,  as  now,  understood  to  mean  a  short 
sentence  or  nolto.  Hauiwuls  Thete  pedes  were  neeesMrily  brief,  r.f.  *1 
eannot  show,  the  love  I O;'  'God  above, Increase  our  love;*  *God*s  blessing  be» 
with  thee  and  aw;*  '  Let  love  abide,  till  death  divide.'  These  are  from  rings  of 
the  Shakespearian  period.   Clarendon  :  See  FairhoU's  Costume  in  Engfand,  p.  568. 

145.  Coleridge:  The  style  of  the  interlude  here  is  distinguished  from  the  real 
dialogue  by  rhyme,  as  In  (he  fifit  interview  with  Ae  naycrs,  by  epic  veise. 

145.  cart]  CLARBNixm :  An  archaism  purposely  aifected  to  suit  the  fostlan  el 
^  qpeedk  Chancer.  Cm/.  7h/«r,  3043,  has,  *  The  itatne  of  Mais  npon  a  carte  iloodi' 
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*  NeptaB^s  salt  wadi  and  Tellus'  oibed  ground,  146 
'And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrow'd  sheen 
'About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been, 
'Since  love  our  hearts  and  Hymen  did  our  hands 
'Unite  commutual  In  most  sacred  bands.  IJQ 

P,  Queen,  '  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moon 
'  Make  us  again  count  o*er  ere  love  be  done  I 
'  But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late, 
'So  &r  from  cheer  and  from  3^ur  former  state, 
'That  I  distrust  you.  Yet;  though  I  distrust,  155 
'  Discomfort  jrou,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must ; 


146.  orbed'^  orb'd  the  Qq. 

147.  borrcu/d'\  Cap.  borrowed 
Ff,  Rowc  +  ,  White,  Cam.  Cla. 

148.  times  twelve  tAirties}  tifiUf  twehe 
tiUrtiet  F,F^,  Rowe.  imeht  Hwug  Airity 
Q'76.  time  ttoehfttkirtietVopt'^.  tima 

twelve  thirty  Han. 

150.  commuituil\  eo-mutuaU  F^F^, 
Cq».  Jen.  Sla. 

commuttuJ  im  OTM^  ftj/Mffiy 
Iktm  M  Q'76. 

151,  &c  P.  Queen.]  Steev.'78.  Quec. 


or  Que.  QqF,F^   Queen.  F^.  Dutch. 
Tlieobw4'.  Bap.  or  Bapt.  F,,  SUu 
154.  from  cheer  and}  diJiniH 

your}  our  Q,Qj. 

formtr}  forme  F,. 
1561 157.  wuui:  Ar]  Momf.  Forwo* 
men  feare  too  much,  etten  at  they  love. 
And  Qq»  Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 
Steer.  Var.  ^g.tt,  Kdf.  Ar..USnMk 
in  brackets  by  Jen.  and  Ktly,  the  latter 
marks  a  line  onutied  after  it. 


146.  wash]  Dklius  :  Land  overflowed  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  TscHiscHWiTZ: 
In  the  Netherlands  it  is  called  H^att,  the  alluvium  of  the  coast.  Clarendon:  Ob- 
vkmsly,  it  means  the  sea  itsdC 

150.  commutual]  CuuUNroN :  An  intensive,  lil^c  '  comrnixture  '  and  '  corrival.' 

154.  cheer]  Clarendon  :  Cheerfulness.  See  Rich.  Ill:  V,  iii,  74.  The  word 
originally  signified  face,  tountenance,  from  Fr.  ehire  (compare  Afer.  of  Ven.  Ill,  ii, 
314) ;  hence,  *  to  be  of  good  cheer '  was  to  exhibit  joy  in  the  fiwe.  It  was  then  applied 
tothiitwUUk  pradiiees  ginrtificatioa,  and  denotes  enteitaha^^ 

155.  diatmat]  DEUOti  That  ii,  I  am  ^ystraatiid  on  your  acoomt  Conpaiv 

•  fear  me  not/  I,  iii,  51. 

156.  JOHKSON :  [After  the  line  in  the  Qq]  a  line  seems  to  have  been  lost,  which 
ihodld  hnve  thymed  wUb  *  love.'  SnstfBWt  F^haps  a  triplet  waa  designed,  and 
then  bstead  of 'love' we  shoold  read  AiiA  MALOms  Feihqw  the  words  omitted 
might  have  been  of  this  import,  *  Either  none  they  feel,  or  an  excess  approve. 
Knight  :  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  line  from  the  Qq  should  be  struck  out,  it 
being  superseded  by  line  157.  Camb&idcs  Editors  :  As  the  line  in  the  Qq  occurs 
at  <he  top  of  the  page,  the  omlnloii  [conjectured  by  Johnson,  Jennem,  and  others]  is 
mace  likdf  to  have  been  caosed  by  a  line  having  dropped  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
previous  page.  The  Quarto  probably  gives  us  the  author's  first  thought,  incomplete, 
as  well  as  the  lines  he  finally  adopted,  as  they  stand  in  the  Folio.  The  thought  will 
hardly  bear  to  be  expanded  over  four  lines.  TSCuischwitz  retains  the  line  from 
dm  Qq,  and  In  ofder  to  do  so '  widmot  hesitation '  sq^pUes  die  miishif  phmse  thns  s 

•  Either  none  atMmtmt  mam  attatevig  And  women's  fear,'  ftc. 

21  » 
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34^  BAMLBT  [Acrin,ac.B. 

*For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity,  157 

*  In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 

*  Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know, 

*  And  as  my  love  is  sized,  my  fear  is  so ;  160 

*  Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear, 

*  Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  King.   *  Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly 
*too; 

*  My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do; 

'And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind,  l6$ 
'  Honour'd,  beloved ;  and  haply  one  as  kind 

*  For  husband  shalt  thou — 

P.  Queen,  'Oh,  confound  the  rest  I 

157.  For]  And  Pope+,  Jen.  Steev.      Pope.  ^eat(^'j6, 

V«r.  Sing.  ti.  t6i,         Hnkert  Aw...liAV.3  On. 

holds']  Ff,  Cald.  Knt,  Dyce  \,  SUb  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

Clo,  +  ,  Del.  Mob.    Ao/dQci,  et  cet.  l6r,  lit/Ust']  litle/i^,  /iuU/ffi(^j6^ 

158.  Jnnnihtraught'l'iAdX.  Jnruith'  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 

er        FT,  Rm,  Gup.  Jen.  ByAtit  1^  Mh,  /]  /Q*76w 

none,  in  neither  ought  Qq.    '  Tis  either  lti4.  operant]  working  Q'76, 

lum/Pope-f.  Either  in  tui^ki  Aaiasu*  their  functimu\  fkmditm 

In  either  aught  Anon.  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt. 

159.  Aw]  laird  Qq.  S65.  /nirj  fare  Q,. 

is,  proof  hath  wm^  km  hm^  166.  /;W]  /jW,  Qq.    kinA^  F,, 

proof  makes  Q'76.  kind.  TJFJF^.   a  kind  Rowe  ii. 

l6a  mm/]  eiifd  Q,<^  m*/  Q^Q^  167.  thorn—]  thou.  Qq 


157.  holds  quantity]  Capelx  (i,  137)  :  Thai  li,  bear  propoftko  tht  om  to  die 
clhcr.  CAu»ayiTi  Conpue  Mid,  N.  D,  1, 1,  aja.  CLAUMDONt  For  die  coii> 
•traction  compare  V.  &*A.  988.  In  mathematical  language  ' fear*  would  be  said  to 
vary  directly  as  'love.'  [For  instances  of  the  inflection  in  's'  with  two  singular 
nouns,  see  Abbott,  §  336;  Afaed.  I,  iii,  147;  III,  U,  37;  V,  y,  20.  Also  ABBOTr» 
S  388a,  for  &  paraphme  of  tiiU  passage.] 

158.  Cavbia  (i,  137)  sTIiqrdther  fed  none  cfdieiepeideae  or  led  then  bodiii 
extremity.  Hunter  (ii,  251) :  Punctuate  hold  quantity  In  neither: — aught  or  in 
extremity.'  That  is,  nothing,  or  in  excess.  INCLEBY  {Birmingham  Casette,  25  July, 
1867)  proposed  as  a  possible  cmendfttiont  *  In  either  naught,  or  in  extremity,'  ut, 
there  is  no  mean  in  the  fear  or  the  loire  (tf  a  woman. 

161.  littlest]  SeeWAiJ6K>(CW.t,a7i)forliMtanceaof  Ihhwctidtfiiwfcr  ittd 

goodest;  ladder  and  baddest.  «  But  littlnt  is  BOt  [hCK]  %  sero  WftmptL  of  had, 
pELltJS :  This  is  net  found  elsewhere  in  Sh. 

164.  operant]  Steevens:  Active.  See  its  use  with  'poison,'  Timon,  IV,  iii,  25. 

164.  to  do]  For  iMlttieetof  Am  infiailive  oscd  tt  a  aooii,  see  Abbott,  §  355 } 
•]M^*tofeed/III,hr,6C 

164.  iMnrt]  CIABBMDOM1  LcBveofl^ceMcw  8eeI,ii,tS5.  [A]ioII,i,Si;  II1« 
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'Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast; 
'  In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ! 
'  None  wed  the  second  but  who  kill'd  the  first'  I/O 
Ifam^  [Aside}  Wormwood,  wormwood  I 

'The  instances  that  second  marriage  move 

*  Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  hut  none  of  love; 

'A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead, 

'  When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed.  x/5 

P,  King.  '  I  do  believe  3rou  think  what  now  you  speak, 
'But  what  we  do  dejtcnnine  oft  we  break. 
'  Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory, 

170.  JH/PJJ  i^Hiedh.Wai!!.  Johns.  17a.  TUf]  Qq.  Sta.    Bipt.  Tie  FT, 

171.  [Aside]  Cap.  Om,  QqFf,Rawt  Dutch.  7'-4<-Theob.  +  ,  Cap.  Qattn.  THe 
^,  Jen.  Siccv.  Var.  Cald.  Knt.  or  P.  Queen.  TAf  Rowe,  Steev.  etccL 

i'l^onmuoodfWormwoodr^Thai's  IT^.  thri/il  Tri/l  ¥^ 

wmmood.  Qq  (in  the  macgin),  Ckpw  174*  htiAaMi  ^ai\  Mtkafsdeai 

Jen.  Steev.  Var. ;  and  Seymour,  complet-  Q,,  Sta. 

ing  the  line  with  To  her^  Mark,  Horatio,  176.  you  think} you.    Think  Ff. 

170.  wed]  TscHiscitwiTZ  construes  this  as  an  imperative. 

172.  instances]  Johnso.s:  Motives,  inducements. 

174.  kill . . .  dead]  Elze:  This  tautology  occurs  not  tnCnquently.  See  Tit.  And, 
III»  i,  92.  'ncutscKWiTZ :  Origiaallx  the  phrase  was  not  tantologica],  because  the 
Anglo-Saxon  rve^  meant  to  toitine.  Its  figoiative  tneamng  required  the  additioo 

of  the  adjective. 

176,  177.  speak ...  break]  Clarenek^N:  Observe  the  rhyme. 

178-203.  SiEVERS  {^Hamlet,  p.  142,  Leipzig,  1S51}  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point 
oat  the  docen  or  rixteen  lines  which  Han.  had  promised  to  insert  in  the  play;  and  he 

supposed  them  to  be  lines  243-248, but  Mr  and  Mrs  CowDEN  CLARKE,  in  their  ed., be- 
lieve that  they  arc  to  be  found  in  ihc  present  p.-i5?,n^c  ;  because :  the  diction  is  different 
from  the  remainder  of  the  dialogue,  and  is  signally  lil<c  Hamlet's  own  argumentative 
mode.  *  This  world  b  not  for  aye/  the  thoughts  upon  the  fluctuations  of  *  love '  and 
'fortune,'  and  the  final  reflection  upon  the  contrary  current  of  'our  wiUs  and  fates,' 
with  the  overthrow  of  our  'devices,'  and  the  ultimate  diversity  between  our  inten- 
tions and  their  •  ends,'  arc  as  if  procecdin^j  from  the  Prince  himself.  His  motive  in 
writing  these  additional  lines  for  insertion,  and  getting  the  player  to  deliver  them, 
we  take  to  be  a  desire  that  they  shall  serve  to  divert  attention  from  Uie  special  pas- 
sages  directed  at  the  Kinj;,  and  to  make  these  latter  seem  less  pointed.  We  have 
fancied  that  this  is  Shakespeare's  intention,  because  of  the  emphatic  variation  in 
the  style  just  here.  Observe  how  very  different  are  the  mythological  allusions  to 
'  Phoebus,' '  Neptune,'  &c.,  and  the  stiff  hnreidoas  of  'about  the  world  have  times 
twelve  thirties  been,' '  discomfort  yon,  my  lord,  it  notUng  must,'  Ac ;  and^  moreoveiv 
observe  how  exactly  the  couplet  commencing  the  Player-King's  speech,  *  I  do  be» 
lieve,'  &c.,  and  the  couplet  concluding  it,  '  So  think  thou  wilt,'  &c.,  would  con- 
join were  the  intervening  lines  omitted.  To  the  same  effect  Tsckischwitz,  who 
ill  lines  194-199  an  allusion  to  Ros.  and  Guild;  ace  II,  ii,  346-349W  A 
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[17S-203.  the  dozen  or  sixteen  lines.] 
discussion  a$  to  wbether  or  not  tbese  were  Hamlet's  docen  or  sisieen  lines  mm 
fluted  by  a  note  from  FtJumvALL  in  Tht  Academy,  3  Jan.  1874,  to  the  tfleet  Ost 

both  Seeley  and  himself,  independently  and  without  any  knowledge  of  Clarke'* 
note  on  the  subject,  had  hit  upon  these  lines  as  those  written  by  Ham.  The  dis- 
cussion is  carried  on  in  the  pages  of  Tht  New  Sh.  Soc.  Tram,  i  Series,  pt.  ti.  p, 
465,  and  as  it  there  takes  up  some  thirty  or  more  pagcs^  a  mere  digest  of  it  can  bo 
given  here.  Malleson  contends  that  diese  are  not  the  lines  written  by  Ham.  i. 
They  do  not  apply  to  the  Kir.g's  character  or  position,  but  rather  to  Ham.  himself. 
2.  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  the  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  passion  thai 
Ham.  was  so  anxious  should  not  l)e  torn  to  tatters.  And»  lastly,  there  was  one 
Stmt  which  Ham.  telb  Hor.  to  to  be  the  test,  daring  which  he  b  to  watch  the  King 
with  every  faculty  of  his  being,  while  Ilam,  will  do  the  same  during  one  spteek. 
Beyond  doubt  the  scene  is  where  poison  is  poured  into  the  Player-King's  eii,  and 
here,  likewise,  at  the  crisis  of  the  plot  is  to  be  found  the  speech,  viz.  •  Thoughts  black, 
hands  apt,  drugs  6t,'  &c.,  and  this  is  Hamlet's  addition  to  the  play.  Had  the  King  not 
blenched,  we  should  have  had  prubably  the  test  of  Uie  dosen  lines,  wUch  might  loom 
contained  a  hint  of  the  Poisoner's  next  aim,  flic  seduction  to  a  sudden  second  marriage 
of  the  seeming-virtuous  Queen,  It  was  the  success  of  this  alteration  or  addition  that 
Ham.  declared  would  get  him  a  fellowship  in  aery  of  players,  and  this  success  was  due 
to  the  '  talk  of  the  poisoning,'  and  this  '  tallc  of  the  poisoning '  is  found  only  in  this 
qteech  of  Lucianas.  Sbelev*  en  the  other  hand,  believed  Oiat  the  docen  or  dxteen 
lines  were  some  of  (hose  which  make  up  the  long  speech  beginning  '  I  do  believe 
you  think  what  now  you  epcak.'  To  avoid  conjecture  as  much  as  possible,  we  must 
consider  two  characteristics  which  the  inserted  speech  must  ntetssariiy  have:  I.  It 
must  consist  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines.  2.  Being  an  insertion,  it  must  be  such 
a  speech  as  can  be  removed  without  afiecting  the  action  of  die  play.  Now,  these 
two  characteristics  belong  to  this  speech  of  the  Player-King,  and  to  it  alone.  It  to 
exceptionally  long,  and  the  whole  of  it  could  not  be  spared,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to 
spare  about  a  do^cn  or  sixteen  lines  from  the  middle  of  it,  and  such  a  retrenchment 
would  bring  the  speech  to  about  the  nvenge  length  of  ^  other  speeches*  There 
is  no  reason  why  Han.  should  make  hb  lines  'dMige  the  King  with  murder,  or  l» 
drive  the  moral  of  the  play  home  to  the  King's  conscience.*  *  The  play  might  be 
trusted  to  do  that;  no  speech  could  make  the  application  plainer.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  speech  beginning  '  Thoughts  black,*  &c.,  to  be  the  inserted  speech,  because 
It  satisfies  none  of  die  conditions.  It  b  not  n  dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  but  only  six; 
It  b  not  «n  inserted  speech,  but  belongs  tasentially  to  the  action.  It  b  also  impoi* 
sible  to  suppose  exactly  that  it  was  broken  off  by  the  King's  rising,  for  the  ^  lines 
in  question  form  only  one  sentence,  and  must  therefore  belong  entirely  to  the  play 
itself  in  its  original  form,  unless  the  murder  were  to  be  done  in  dumb  show,  which 
nobody  supposes.  Hto  uncle's  guilt  b  by  HO  means  the  absorbing  topic  of  Hamlet 
Ihont^;  itbanannouringsut^ectthatwdghsttponUsodndwiiboiitinteresdngil, 
and  Ims  only  desire  is  to  postpone  and  keep  at  arm's  length  everj'thing  connected 
with  it,  and  with  his  duty  to  punish  it.  His  real  feeling  for  his  uncle  is  only  con- 
tempt, as  for  a  vulgar  knave,  whom  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  thinking  about, — and 
it  vranld  be  source  of  wonder  if  he  should  think  about  him  enough  to  take  the 
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[17S-203.  th*  dosttD  or  listeeB  lines.] 
tranble  to  write  «  doaen  or  abtteen  lines  to  malce  dear  what  was  already  as  dear  it 

the  day.    But  the  ^.ubject  that  really  does  fill  Hamlet's  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of 
what  ought  to  engage  his  attention  more,  is  his  mother,  and  she  it  is  with  whom  these 
inserted  lines  deal.    From  what  we  know  of  Hamlet's  feelings  she  would  be,  4. 
/ri»W,  the  sabfect  of  his  inserted  speech.  Futhemore,  if  the  speedi  were  about 
Bmrder,  it  would  be  of  no  help  in  the  progress  of  the  play,  nothing  wodd  he  re 
vealed  to  us  by  it.  Whereas,  if  the  speech  dealt  with  the  mother,  it  would  be  a  broad 
hint  to  us  not  to  trust  Hamlet's  professions,  and  that  the  experiment  of  the  play,  with 
dt  its  parade  of  ingenuity  and  of  vengeance  to  fdlow,  is  a  mere  blind  by  which 
Ham.  Udes  both  firom  himsdf  and  Hor.  that  he  does  not  intend  to  act  at  all,  bat  will 
go  on  for  ever  brooding  over  the  fidlty  of  his  mother  and  of  dl  woasankind.  To 
this  Malleson  rejoins :  Ham.  never  says  he  has  turitten  a  passage  of  so  many  lines» 
but  that  he  intended  to  write  some  uncertain  number,  a  dozen  or  sixteen.   When  he 
sat  down  with  the  pUy  before  him,  he  mey  have  written  twenty  or  twenty-six,  and 
indeed,  if  the  Flayer>King's  speedi  be  accepted  as  partly  Hamhl^  dl  of  it  might 
be  claimed  for  him  except  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  lines,  which,  omitting  the  in- 
tervening twenty-six,  go  fairly  together.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  inserted  lines 
must  be  such  as  can  be  removed  without  affecting  the  play;  may  not  Haro.  have 
juhatitttted  his  lines  for  diose  which  he  stmck  out?  If  lines  178-203  were  made,  as 
Seeley  contends,  to  catch  the  conscience  of  the  Queen,  there  appears  to  be  in  them 
when  closely  analyzed  nothing  with  aiy  special  reference  to  her,  and  accordingly  she  is 
perfectly  unmoved  by  them ;  her  response,  when  appealed  to  by  Hamlet  as  to  how  she 
likes  the  play,  betokens  perfect  self-possession.  Afterwards,  to  be  sure,  she  is  thrown 
into  *most  great  affliction  of  spirit,'  but  it  is  entirdy  on  her  husband's  aeoo«it,<— es 
Car  as  she  was  concerned,  this  speech  was  pointless.   Grant  that  the  plot  of  the  play, 
by  itself,  sufficiently  emphasized  the  King's  guilt,  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in 
Hamlet's  wishing  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.   In  Seelky's  final  remarks  he 
admitted  that  Hamlet's  instructions  to  the  Flayer  suggest  a  speech  that  is  in  some 
tense  passionate,  but  that  in  redity  Ham.  takes  the  occasion  of  «  paiticnlar  speedi 
to  give  a  general  lecture  on  elocution,  or  on  the  general  way  in  which  a  passion 
should  be  expressed.    And  these  lines,  which  may  appear  tame  to  us,  may  have 
borne  a  much  more  intense  feeling  to  Ham.   The  insertion  is  introduced  to  tell 
M  sonwthing  sboot  Han.  that  we  dwold  not  otherwise  have  known.  Its  olject 
was  not  to  catch  the  conscience  of  the  Qneen,  bat  to  give  vs  en  additiond  in* 
sight  into  the  dreamy,  unpractical  character  of  Ham.     He  had  been  from  the 
first  brooding  over  his  mother's  conduct,  and  the  play  offers  him  an  opportunity 
to  relieve  his  feelings;  the  lines  may  not  produce  much  effect  upon  her,— he  knows 
how  nnirapreisiottable  she  is, — bat  his  object  will  be  gdned  if  he  only  writes  tiiem. 
FtTKNtVAiX  sums  up:  Technicdly,  Seeley's  position  is  very  strong,  but  'on  the 
merits '  he  breaks  down, — he  has  a  capital  case  at  Law,  but  none  in  Equity,  I 
cannot  resist  Malleson's  argument,  that  Hamlet's  inserted  speech  is  the  one  speech 
in  wUdi  he  telb  Hor.  the  King's  guilt  is  to  ankennd  itself.  But  I  hold  veiy 
strongly  that  Lndanus'ts  speech  is  not  the  speedi,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  speedi  is  not 
in  the  printed  play.    Either  the  King's  conscience  was  more  quickly  stung  than 
Ham.  anticipated,  and  so  the  written  speech  was  never  needed ;  or  (as  Mr  Matthew 
has  suggested)  Sh.  contented  himself  with  showing  us,  or  letting  us  assume,  that 
Bam.  alterd  the  play,  and  put  his  *doien  or  dxteen lines'  Into  action  instead  of 
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[178-203.  the  dozen  or  sixteen  lines.] 
iMvdii  if  be  lukd  not  niodi6ed  the  play,  what  credit  oonld  he  hsTe  claimd  Ibr  Uni- 
•df  at  *  pfaqf-wiiter  or  adspter.  The  inconsistenqr  of  Shakespeare's  having  ttade 

Ham.  first  t.ilk  so  much  about  inserting  a  speech,  and  then  leaving  it  out  after  all, 
ii  wh:\t  one  might  fairly  expect  in  the  recast  Hamlet  after  its  other  startlin;;  incon- 
sistencies, e.g.  Hamlet's  age  and  Ophelia's  suicide.  What  can  it  matter  whether  zm 
actual  qwcdi  of  a  dosen  or  riateen  lines,  tboogh  often  annoanct,  be  reallj  in  the 
play  or  not?  Slimoit  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  just  as  the  historical  drama 
takes  for  granted  those  events  which  are  made  known  by  previous  allusion;,  so  the 
sub  play  generally  omits  all  those  details  which  have  been  previously  described  or 
alluded  to.  Thus  in  Mid.  N.  D.  we  have  both  the  play  as  presented  before  Theseuk 
and  a  rehcaisal  of  it  The  Ifaies  rdieaned  are  dilibcat  Itoin  any  in  the  actual  play. 

*  Looking  at  the  fWacBca  of  the  time  and  at  the  previous  likelihoods  of  the  case,  I  see 
BO  reason  whatever  for  expecting  to  find  that  Sh.  would  have  put  into  the  sub-play 
the  dozen  lines  that  he  makes  Ham.  promise.'    Bathurst  (p.  70)  says  that  he  sees 

*  no  symptoms  of  the  lines  which  Ham.  was  to  iaseit'  Gnvwvs  (ate  Band,  p. 
103, 3te  Attflsge)  believes  that  Sh.  meant  the  paisage  from  line  177  to  187  to 

to  Ham.  *  Indeed,  Gonzago  acted  the  part  of  Hamlet's  father.  Ham.  as  well  as  his 
mother  must  have  a  taste  of  "  wormwood." '  My  friend  Dr  Inclf.by  has  kindly  sent 
me  extracts  from  a  Paper  on  this  subject,  which  is  announced  for  reading  to  the 
Nm  Skaispere  Sotitty,  9  Febntaiy,  1877.  these  extrads  Dr  Ingleby  disseali 
from  aU  that  Im  been  assmned  heretofore  on  this  sulject  in  that  Sodety^s  T\rtmfeHm»% 
and  maintains  his  own  view,  very  briefly  thus  :  The  court-play  b  but  a  part  of  Ham 
Itt ;  that  Ham,  writes  no  speech  at  all,  whether  of  six,  twelve,  or  sixteen  lines,  nor 
recites  such  a  speech;  Sh.  simply  wrote  the  entire  play,  not  writing  any  additions  in 
ftmnt  Ifamletit  still  leas  writing  an  addition  to  a  play  whidi  he  had  previously 
vnitten.  ill  the  character  of  the  author  of  an  Italian  morality.  To  trace  into  ita 
isfiucs  every  sujjgestion  in  the  play,  so  that  the  event  should  justify  the  hint,  is  'to 
consider  too  curiously.'  A  drama  is  a  work  of  art,  a  contrivance  for  imposing  upon 
the  spectator,  causing  him  to  take  no  account  of  actual  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance^ aaakiog  Mm  almost  forget  that  he  is  bi  a  play-honse^  In  real  life  a  Hamlet 
might  compose  and  insert  a  few  lines  to  add  point  and  force  to  an  ordeal,  like  that 
of  the  court-play,  to  which  the  fictitious  Hamlet  subjects  the  supposed  criminal; 
and  if  we  had  the  play  before  us,  we  might  detect  the  insertion  by  means  of  our 
vsriovs  tests  of  metre,  phraseology,  &c.  If  we  failed  to  discover  ^e  added  lbia« 
the  fault  b  oars;  the  Imes  wonld  be  there.  Now  lo  suppose  that  Sh.  in  compodng 
f/amlet  followed  out  the  exact  course  that  a  real  living  prince  would  have  followed, 
is  to  impute  to  him  a  lack  of  the  simplest  art  of  the  playwright,  and  a  neglect  of 
the  artifices  which  the  drama  places  at  bis  command.  Whereas,  Shakespeare's  pro> 
ccdare  was  probably  this  i  In  the  cooise  of  enlarging  the  first  sketch  of  his  Hamkt 
he  conceived  the  design  of  making  it  a  vehicle  for  the  highest  possible  instmctioa 
in  the  art  of  elocution.  The  play-sccne  wr.";  already  devised,  nml  he  had,  therefore, 
to  introduce  the  Players  as  arriving  at  lih  inci  c.  Here  was  the  chance  he  wanted. 
He  would  make  Ham.  instruct  the  Player,  and  through  him  all  players,  how  to 
act.  But  how  was  this  to  be  brought  about?  Ham.  could  hardly  be  supposed  to 
know  by  heart  the  rOles  of  a  strolling  player.  Wherefore,  Sh.  makes  Ham.  speak 
as  if  he  had  already  recited  to  the  Player  a  speech  of  his  own  composition,  and 
hereupon  give  his  instructions.  Thus,  having  found  or  made  the  occasion,  Sh.  had 
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'Of  violent  tmtfa  but  poor  validity; 

'  Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree,  180 

179.        and  Q'76.  I8a  fntiil  fruits  (^j6,  Fopt-t-* 

l8a  HAe}  iJU  Qq. 


to  prepare  the  andieiice  fbr  tlie  tnppoied  redtadon,  and  this  wa»  done  by  represent- 
ing  Ham.  at  a  former  interview  imparting  to  the  old  Flayer  his  intention  of  writing 

•a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines*  (t.  e.  a  speech  of  /<r^ra/ lines)  for  inser 
lion  in  Murdtr  of  Conxago.  But  all  the  while  Shakespeare's  object  (kept 
wholly  ont  of  view)  was  to  prepare  the  audience  for  his  own  lesson  {voce  Hamleti) 
cn  docntiop.  K  it  a  nde  of  diamade  wt  lhat,  a  dramatic  expedient  not  esMntiid 
Id  die  plot,  introduced  for  a  collateral  object,  is  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  at 
soon  as  that  object  is  attained.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Ham.  has  given  the  old  Player 
his  lesson,  the  dramaiie  need  of  the  '  dozen  or  sixteen  lines '  is  satisfied,  and  we  have 
M  Anther  eooMiBwiAUiea.  T1ieraggettion,liowever,<enred(i)  to  prepare  the  way 
Ibr  Hamlet's  advice;  (s)  In  raggcrt^poailillilSPtvngne  to  the  last  degree,  that  Ha» 
had  the  old  play  touched  and  tinkered  to  suit  his  purpose  more  conpletdy.  The 
phrase,  •  some  dozen  or  sixteen,'  does  not  mean  what  it  says ;  it  is  even  more  indefi- 
nite than  '  ten  or  a  dozen,'  or  '  a  dozen  or  fourteen/  which  Mrs  Quickly  uses  in  Hen, 
n,  i;  the  prafix  «ionM'  adds  TSgaencss  to  what  was  vague  already.  Tbesn 
lines,  fajr  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  never  have  been  in  MmM,  [It  is  to  task 
the  credulity  of  an  audience  too  severely  to  represent  the  possibility  of  Hamlet's 
finding  an  old  play  exactly  fitted  to  Qaudius's  crime,  not  only  in  the  plot,  but  in  all 
the  accessories,  even  to  a  single  speech  which  should  tent  the  criminal  to  the  veiy 
qvidu  la  order,  therefore,  to  give  an  air  <tf  probability  to  what  every  one  would 
feel  tobadius  highly  improbable,  Sli.  iqnesents  Ham.  as  adapdng  an  old  play  to 
his  present  needs  by  inserting  in  it  some  pointed  lines.  Not  that  such  lines  were 
actually  inserted,  but,  mindful  of  this  proposal  of  Hamlet's,  the  spectator  is  pre- 
pared  to  listen  to  a  play  which  is  to  unkennel  the  King's  occulted  guilt  in  a  certain 
Speech;  the  vcririniilitade  of  all  die  dreumstauces  is  thus  maintained.  No  matter 
how  direct  or  pointed  the  allusion  to  the  King's  guilt  may  be,  we  accept  it  all,  secure 
under  Shakespeare's  promise  that  the  play  shall  be  made  to  hit  Claudius  fatally. 
And  we  hear  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  in  Hamlet's  cry  of  exultation  over  the 
anceem  of  Us  attempt  at  play- writing.  Hw  ^sensrioi^  dievefore,  that  has  arisen 
over  dMse  'dosen  or  sixteen  lines'  is  atrflxite  to  Shakespeare's  consummate  ait. 
Inglebgr,  I  think,  is  right  in  maintaining  that  Sh.  did  not  first  write  7%e  Murder  of 
Conzago,  and  then  insert  in  it  certain  lines,  as  though  written  by  Hamlet.  And 
Sievers,  the  Clarkcs,  Malleson,  and  others  arc  also  right,  I  think,  in  believing  that 
certain  lines  of  the  court-play  are  especially  applicable  to  Qanditts,  and  which  wn 
nay  isMgineufe  those  that  Ham.  told  the  Flayer  he  would  g^vehin.  Itistfieveqf 
•Impression  which,  I  think,  Sh.  wished  to  convey.  Ed.] 

179.  validity]  Caldecott:  The  conception  and  origin  of  our  resolutions  are 
violent  and  passionate ;  but  their  progress  and  close  of  little  vigor  or  efficiency. 

tSOw  stkka]  TkCRttCiiwiR  advocates  his  text^  whidi  reads :  *  like  fruit  unripe, 
which  now  sticks  on  the  tree,'  on  the  ground '  that  **  VHuch,"  referring  to  *'  Puipose," 
in  connection  with  "  sticks  on  the  tree,"  is  nonsense.*  And,  fuithermove*  that 
*  Sticks '  is  an  archaic  plural  e^valent  to  ttUkes,  stieketk. 
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[act  m,  sc.  2. 


'  But  (all  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be.  i8t 

'  Most  necessaiy  'tis  that  we  forget 

'To  pay  oufselvcs  what  to  ourselves  is  debt; 

'  What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 

*Thc  passion  ending,  doth  the  puipose  lose.  185 

'  The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

'Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy; 

'  Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament; 

'  Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident 

'  This  world  is  not  for  aye,  nor  'tis  not  strange  190 

'  That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change^ 

*  For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 

'  Whether  love  lead  fortune  or  else  fortune  love. 


tSS.  mISicr]  eytfur,  Q,Q^.  eUher,  Q,. 

187.  enact urtt\  Q'76,  Johns,  en- 
no/lures  Qq.  enna/lorx  F^.  eua^on 
F,F  F^.  Rowc'l'. 

1 88.  lumen t'\  re/en f  Jen.  (misprint?) 

1 89.  jc^'s]  joyes  F,F,F,.    ioy  Qq. 


189.  grievti\  greeue.  F,F,.  griefh 
Qq. 

190.  norj  and  Pop«,  Han. 
Vu  IM/]  is  it  Q'76. 

193.  tuajorhme'S  fKrhmt  had  Pope, 
Han.  Aa^/>r/i/nirTheob.Waili.JobM. 

etse"]  Om.  Pope,  Han. 


tti.  f«U|  CALonorrt  TUs  vcib,  Uke  'atldo,*  b  to  be  idcived  to  'purposes 
tot  in  Shakcspeera's  mind  it  was  coaneeted  with  *«aripe  frdt,*  end  *fbef/  its  nsi^ 
five.   Elze:  See  the  reversed  construction,  I,iU,47,  50:  'pastors    .  .  .  libertine^ 
Himself.*    Abbott,  §415:  The  subject,  which  is  singular,  b  here  coilfnicd  lAk 
and  lost  in  that  to  which  it  is  compared,  which  is  plural. 

183.  debt]  JOMmoit :  The  palbnnance  of  a  ttadladeo.  In  wMck  oolj  ^ 
tobfer  is  bitcieited,  is  a  ddK  onlj  to  binttdft  wbicb  he  auf  thcrelOTe  rank  at 
pleasure. 

186.  187.  violence  . .  .  destroy]  Deui;s  :  The  plural  is  to  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  in  '  violence'  there  are  two  'violences'  understood;  'of  grief  and  *of 
joy.'  CUanvDOiff  I  A  oMie  natanl  ciqilanationblbattbeveib  is  attracted 
nearer  anbrtandve  *  enactures.'  Contipare  I,  ii,  38. 

187.  enactures]  John'^ov  :  What  grief  or  joy  enact  or  dctennine  in  their  vio- 
lence \'<  revoked  in  their  abatement.  C1.ARENDON:  Enactment?,  resolutions.  Pei^ 
haps  it  may  have  the  farther  meaning  of  carrying  purposes  into  execution.  ABBOTT^ 
5 194:  *WUh  tbenielvcs'  seems  to  mean  ^  or  ^themselves. 

188.  MoBERLY :  The  very  temper  that  is  most  cast  down  with  grief  b  also  aoat 
capable  <if  joy,  and  pas<;cs  from  one  to  the  other  with  slenderest  cause. 

190.  nor  'tis  not]  For  instances  of  double  negatives,  see  J,  ii,  158;  and  ABBOTT* 
$406. 

191.  loves]  MoBBitLTf  The  love  which  otheis  fed  for  ». 
193.  Whether]  See  II,  ii,  17. 

193.  or  else]  Clarindon:  A  icdnplication.  lik«*or  cre^'  'aa if.'  See  Geiutit, 
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*The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourites  flies; 
'The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies;  195 
'And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend; 
'  For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend, 

*  And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try 

*  Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 

'But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun,  200 

'  Our  wills  and  HUes  do  so  contrary  run, 

'That  our  devices  still  arc  overthrown, 

'Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own; 

*So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed, 

'But  die  thy  thoughts  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead.  205 

P.  Qiii  tfi.  '  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food  nor  heaven  light  I 
'Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me  day  and  night! 
•To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  ! 
•An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope! 


194.  favomrUet}  Fg,  fammriUQf^^ 
F-F,  et  cct. 

196k  kUktrtol  kethertoo  Q^Q,.  iUfibr 
*F,. 

197.  //M;]  Frend:  F^  /rUndf 
Wv 

199.  ttm»tmUm\m»i»1^h3Daa^ 
904.  S9mtk\  71kdiJkMl<^76;tMK 
Waib. 

wilt  ho'}  wiU  not  Jen. 


dye  Q'76. 

206.  /o  r/iegive}  to  give  me  Ff,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Johns.  Jen.  Odd.  Knt  ohf  ghft 
me  Hm.  Cmp,  do  give  me  Seytnoor. 

AW...give'\  Let  earth  not  givi 
me  Anon.  {Mite.  06s.  1752,  p.  34). 

908,  ao9w  7h..Me^f]  On.  FT,  Kowe, 
Pope,  Han. 

209.  An  anekor'tl  Theob.  And  An* 
ehors  And  amekors'  Jca.  An  am- 
eh&refi  Anon,  apod  Rann. 


194.  favouritea  flieaj  Abbott,  §  333 :  The  rcAd'mg, /avouri/e,  completely  misses 
ibe  intcntioa  to  deacrilw  the  ermtd  of  fkroritca  teedtering  in  flight  fimn  the  &Uen 
patran.  [SeethbpaiagiapliiB  AblMttforinitanoesoffliediifdpeisoopInralin/.] 

Corson  (p.  27) :  The  plural,  *  favourites,*  is,  in  fact,  demanded. 

197.  not  needa]  CLARENDON:  For  thii  coMtrttctioii,see  Temp,  II, i,  121 ;  Muck 
Ado,  IV,  i,  175. 

199.  SMMBt]  CAUMOOTtx  Throws  in  an  ingredient,  wUch  cooititutei,  Ae. 
This  word  b  used  with  great  latitude  in  several  parts  of  this  piqr.   DiLIUS :  Thb 

Wgnificd  formerly  every  kind  of  modification  in  its  widest  sense.  Dyce  {Ghss^x 
Confirms,  establishes.  Clarendon  :  Ripens,  hrings  to  maturity  in  his  true  ch»> 
lacter. 

aoi.  conliaiy]  For  words  in  which  the  accent  b  nearer  die  end  than  widi 
Wdt  Anom,  $  490. 

209.  anchor's]  Johnson  :  May  my  wh^le  liberty  and  enjoyment  be  to  live  on 
hermit's  fare  in  prison.  'Anchor' is  for  anchorite.  Steevens:  This  abbreviation 
is  very  ancient.  In  the  Romance  of  Hobert  the  Devil,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde :  *  We  hane  robhed  and  kQIed  nonnes,  hfAf  annfcen,  piecstes,'  fte.  A^ain  t 
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*  Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  fiice  of  joy,  sio 
'  Meet  what  I  would  have  well  and  it  des^oy  I 
*Both  here  and  hence  pursae  me  bsting  strife^ 
'If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  1' 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now  I 

P,  King,  '  'TO  deeply  sworn.  Sweet,  leave  me  here 

'awhile;  215 
'My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
'  The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [SUeps, 

P.  QuefH.  'Sleep  rock  fby  brain; 

'  And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  ?*  [JBxii, 

Ham.    Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 
Queen,   The  lady  protests  too  much,  methinks.  220 
Ham.    O,  but  she'll  keep  her  word. 
King.   Have  you  heard  the  argument?   Is  there  no 
offence  in't? 


SI5.  here]  heare  QiJ^^^' 
ai7.  [Sleeps.]  Pope.    (After  drain j, 
Fi,  Rowe.   Om.  Qq.   lays  him  down. 

8I&  ietwetn]  bttttnxt  Q^(X,  Cap. 
[Exit.]    Exeunt.  <Qq. 
Dutchess.   Duke  sleeps.  Cap. 

219.  I!i£r]  the  F.Fj:'^,  Rowe. 

220.  protests]  Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Cap.  Kntp 
El.  Dyce  i.  White,  Del.  Glo.  Mob. 
thtk  proteft  Qq  et  cet 

i$9  wmtK\  io  mmeM  Tg, 


21 3.  once.. .wife]  once  I  be  a' 
nter  I  be  a  wife  Qq  (bee  Q^),  Jen.  once 
I  be  a  toiddow,  euer  J  be  wife  Q^.  onct 
\vdd&m  Af,  midtkm  a  vaife  Q'76. 

St4.  Ham.  Jf..nmt(\  Dyce.  Ham. 
I/...now.  Qq  (in  the  margin)  {he  Q'76) 
Ff,  Ham.  If...n<rw —  Pope  \ ,  Jen.  CoU. 
Whiter  Del.  Ham.  [to  0^] 
now,—  Cap.  Stecv.  Vir.  CUd.  KbI» 
Sing.  £L  Ktly,  Huds.  ■ 

it  iMv]  her  vow  OXL  (MS).  EL 

fli5.  '7S!r...«Myii2r/]  TWo  liiic«»  Ft 


'  the  foxe  will  be  an  aunker,'  &c.  Also,  in  The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  1.  55 1 
^As  ancres  and  heremites  That  holden  hem  in  hire  selles.'  I  believe  we  should 
read, — '  anchor's  (hair.*  Compare  Hall,  Sat.  ii,  bk.  IV,  p.  18,  ed.  1602 : — '  Sit 
seven  yeies  pining  in  en  andioie^  dieyre.*  Dnimt  Logically,  'scope'  cmnet 
nrerto'enc1ioi'sc]ieer,*1wtto*priiOD.*  CLABBiDOKt 'Anchor*  It  eppBcd both  lo 
men  and  women. 

210.  opposite]  Clarendon:  An  opponent;  here  it  denotes  any  obstacle  to  joj« 
For  the  literal  sense,  see  V,  ii,  62,  and  Twelfth  Nighty  III,  iv,  293. 
sia  blaakn]  Claebksoiis  TOanchci, naltee pale, as  wMi fair. 
214.  DnxUBt  It  Is  jttit  as  likely  tliat  Kenu  eddienedtliis  to  his  nolher  as  Id 

Oph. 

220.  protests]  Corson:  The  familiar  *  protests'  is  better  here  than  *  doth  pro* 
test.' 

232.  nrcnment]  See  notes  on  line  tS7»  where  varions  stteaqfts  are  madeton* 
|lhdn  what  HomiB  calls  'fhe  orenight'  in  iSth  question  of  Uw  Klagfs. 
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ACT  mp  8&  0.]  HAMLET  255 

Ham.   No,  no ;  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest ;  no  offence 
i'  the  world.  225 

King,   What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  Tht  Mmts§-trap.  Many,  how?  Tropically. 
This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna;  Goa 
zago  is  the  duke^s  name;  his  wife,  Baptista;  you  shall  see 
anon ;  'tis  a  knavish  piece  of  work;  but  what  o'  that?  your  230 
majesty,  and  we  that  have  tree  souls,  it  touches  us  not;  let 
the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung.^ 

22$.  f  tht  W0rld\  QvDu  Q'jt.  Qq,  Cap.  et  cet, 

S27.  »mf}  Atm  Qq.  S3>*       kamlJkaSimu  Q^Q^ 

Tro^(aUfy'\  topically  Pope  i.  us  not]  net  m  Q*76. 

328,  &c.  CoHtago^  Gotuaga  Johns.  332.  wince]   Steer,  wmek 

22^  wife}  vnf^t  Theob.+,  wftf  Rowe-t-,  Cap.  Jen. 

830.  o'l  Ff,  Rowe+ ,  Dyce,  Glo.  of      rung  F,F^  Johns. 

a34.  oOteM]  Dtunst  Ken  i^idB,«  MwiaI»T*l37»tlii>word  b  ued  fai 
a  doable  sense.  i:hm'lKkB%wuim%wtmd*tSean^  uATSLmSAxDS^ 
*  oflence,'  or  crime. 

337.  Mouse-trap]  Steevens  :  In  reference  to  II,  ii,  580. 

as7.  Tvopically]  CAloaoOTTt  Flgwttively,  by  a  iro/e  or  Aini  w«  ghra  things. 
fioitm(U,a83)t  7>v^a/:^of  Q^fa«tt«wacaateg«ofd,cxoeptlhatweni9Ma 

a  (aint  shade  of  meaning  in  the  play  being  a  figurative  representation  of  an  actual 
deed,  and  this,  combined  with  the  opportunity  of  playing  on  the  wocd  iSn^f  is  thtt 
true  reason  that  we  meet  with  this  word  thus  oddly  introduced. 
aaS.  image]  See  iM,  n,  iii,  74. 

aaS.  Vienna]  CoixiEas  The  QuUma  of     peAi^i  erne  finn die sheithend' 

witter  bavin. ^  misheard  the  name. 

229.  duke's]  Hunter  (ii,  252) :  Q,  explains  why  everywhere  else  he  is  a  king. 
The  character  was  a  duke  throughout,  as  the  play  was  originally  written,  and  when 
iwi^  was  to  be  sofastitated  for  dhnfr,tUs  passage  remained  hy  some  aoddenk  mioor* 
lected.  Walker  [CriL  fi,  281)  shows  by  many  instances  Oat  king^  duke^  and  tcumt 
were  confounded  in  sense,  and  that  to  the  poet  they  were  one  %nd  the  same,  all  in- 
volving alike  the  idea  of  sovereign  power;  and  thus  might  easily  be  confounded 
with  each  other  in  the  memoiy. 

339.  Baptista]  JoHMSOif  t  la  Italian,  I  Ahdc,  the  name  always  of  a  man,  Rrr> 
iON :  I  believe  it  is  never  used  singly,  but  compounded  with  Cian  (for  <r«MHMiM'}» 
and  meaning,  of  course,  John  the  Baptist.  Hunter  (ii,  252)  :  I  have  seen  a  few 
instances  in  which  the  name  was  borne  by  women  in  England.  Sh.  was  not  solicit. 
Otts  about  iL  It  had  a  feminine  tennination;  that  was  enough. 

sji.  we]  See  I,  iv*  54* 

agt.  ikee]  See  II,  ii,  537. 

232.  wince]  Steevens:  A  proverb.  Thus,  in  Damon  and  Pythias,  1582 :  *I 
know  the  gall'd  horse  will  soonest  wince.'  CLARENDON:  See  Lyiy's  Eupkues,  p. 
119  (ed.  Arber) :  *  For  weU  I  Inov  none  viU  windi  exc^  she  be  gairided.'  See 


256  HAMLET  [ACT  IQ.  8&  IL 

Enter  LuciANUS. 

This  is  one  Luc'anus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Opk.    You  arc  a  good  chorus,  my  lord 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if  33$ 
1  could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

Opk.    You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.    It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  offmy  edgr. 

Oph.   Still  better,  and  worse. 

Ham,  So  you  must  take  your  husbands. — ^Begin,  mur-  240 

232.  Enter  Lucianus.]  After  king^  Johns.  Stcev.  Var.  Cald.  Sing.    So  you 

line  233.  Qq.   Enter  Nephew  with  a  mijlake  HmskaiuU  Ft,  Rowe.   So  most 

Vial.  Cap.  */       tloM*  k$u$aiUt  Han.    €0  you 

933.  4M|f]  Dukt  Tlieob.+»  Pope  ii,  mis  take  husbands  Cap.    So  you  mutt 

Cap.  take  husbands  Knt,  Long  MS.*  So  you 

234.  a  good  I  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  wuut  take  your  husband  White.  S^ft- 

Dycei,  Del.  ox^Wmo  Qqeteet  nteline,  FT. 

838.  m/]  wi«/Qq.  240,242.  .^<;fm...m'M^^]  Twoli 


239.  kaUr,}  iM);/SrQ'76,Rowe,Pgp«^  the  first  ending  begin.  F^,  Rowe+. 

Han.  240,  241.  murderer^  Murther 

a4a  Ai.  JmtAmmA.]  Pope^  iS»  /Mi  Rove. 
wt^akeyotirkmtkmds  Qq,  Thedbk  Warik 

234.  chorus}  Deuus  :  We  find  a  choros  explaining  the  action  of  the  play  in 
WitUif't  M,  Jtom»  6*       and  Him,  V. 

S35.  imtfpffet]  Steevens  :  An  interpreter  formerly  sat  on  the  stage  at  all  motiom 
or  puppet-shows,  and  interpreted  to  the  audience.  See  Thvo  Cent.  II,  i,  loi ;  TUmoM, 
I,  i,  34.  Again,  in  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  :  <It  was  I  that  .  .  •  •  for 
•even  years'  space  was  absolute  interpreter  of  the  puppeu.' 

936.  pi^pets  daltyioff]  SiyMOOE  (ii,  179)  t  If  I  could  obserre  the  agHatSoM 
of  your  bosom.  Nares  :  Synonymous  with  the  boMitt  in  tkt 

237.  keen]  Hunter  (ii,  252) :  There  is  no  appropriateness  in  this  as  a  rrply  to 
what  Hamlet  had  said,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  an  observation  on  something  said  by  him 
that  is  now  transpoied  to  another  put  of  tfte  play.  IWi  ve  team  fima  whera 
Che  remaria  of  Hem.  to  Oph.  on  the  dwerfU  appearance  of  hb  aolhcr  oecar  la 
this  part  of  the  dialogue.  It  is  in  reference  to  these  satirical  vemadcs  aboot  hia 
mother  that  Ophelia         *  You  are  keen,'  or  as  it  reads  in  Q^. 

239.  worse j  Caldecott:  More  keen  and  less  decorous. 

240.  must  take]  Thiomld  (SI.  X^,  p.  90) :  Haadct  certainly  alladee  lo  1h« 
chttieh*service  of  matrinony*  where  the  hofaind  and  wife  promise  altemaMly  to  take 
each  other  for  '  better  for  worse.'  [Theobald  changed  his  mind  when  he  came  to 
print  his  edition ;  for  there  he  follows  the  QqFf,  and  paraphrases :  *  So  you  take 
Husbands,  and  find  yourselves  mistaken  in  them.'  The  majority  of  notes  on  this 
passage  aie  in  fovor  of  the  reading  of  the  QqPf'  Those  edd.  who  have  folkmed 
the  reading  of  Q,  hiive  been  apparently  so  firmly  fixed  in  tlidr  belief  in  the  exeeUeaoe 
of  that  text  in  this  passage,  that  they  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  vindicate 
it.  Ed.]  Farmer:  I  believe  mti/j^^  to  be  right ;  the  word  is  someiimes  u=?d  in 
this  ludicrous  manner : '  Your  true  trick,  rascal '  (says  Ursula,  in  Bartholomeiv  fair')^ 
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derer.  Pox,  leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin.  Come:  341 
The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

ZifT.  'Thoughts  black,  hands  apt.  drugs  fit,  and 
'time  agreeing; 
*  Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing ; 
'  Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected,  24$ 
'  With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 


141.  /kr,]  Ob.  Qq,  fiope'l*,  Qqpti 
Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Knt,  Colt  Sii«.  El. 
Sla.  Cla.  Hndt.  Mob. 

341.  243.  Come:  The\  Jen.  Come^ 
J**QqFf.  Rowe+.  Omt.  7*^4;  Johns. 
Comct  The  Cap.  As  two  half  lines,  end- 
ing raven...revenge  Steev.  Bos.  Cald« 
KiiL  In  qmlatiott'iiuurks,  Vnaite,  Glo. 


da. 

243.  Two  lines.  Ff. 

244.  Confederate^^  Ccn/iderat 
Confiderat  Q^.  ConJuUrali 

«&r]  and  Q'76,  Tlitobw  Han. 

246.  ^iz«]^an/F^Rowe,  Pope,Han. 
infeetedl  iiuuaed  Q,Qy 


'  mn«;t  be  to  be  ever  busie,  and  mistake  away  the  bottles  and  cans,  before  they  be 
half  drunk  off.'  Steevens  :  Again,  in  Jonsoo's  Masque  of  Attgurs:  'To  mistake 
^  lofdies  fram  tlie  diandiy,  and  give  dion  one.*  Again,  in  TV  JEiUStrjBmAbrof 
Fiddler:  'I  fear  he  wCl  pemiade  me  to  mistake  him.'  Again,  in  ChreUoleros: 
Stven  Booies  of  Epigrams,  written  by  T.  B.  [Thomas  Bastard],  1598,  lib.  vii,  epij. 

xviii :  •  For  none  that  scc'th  her  face  and  mnking,  Will  judge  her  stolne,  but  by 

mistaking.'  Again,  in  Questions  of  Profitable  and  Pleasant  ConcerningSt  1594: 
«  Better  I  woe  now  and  then  to  mllisr  hit  remisse  modier  to  nistake  a 
of  come.*  TOLLET :  The  meaoli^  ii :  *  You  do  amiss  for  yourselves  to  take  husband* 
for  the  worse.  Yon  should  take  them  only  for  the  better.'  CaldeCOTT:  In  these 
very  terms  of  confusion  and  contradiction  it  is  that  you  moke  up  what  you  call  youi 
a&kmm  contract  of  marriage.  For  *iBirtiiE«*«  wrongly  judged  of,  see  Hen.  VIII t 
m,  I,  lot.  Snranit  Haaakt  fmns  npon  fhe  troid  mUiakif  'So  jroa  mi$4ak^  or 
taie  your  husbands  amiss  for  better  and  worse.'  The  word  was  often  thus  mlsnsed 
for  anything  done  wrongfully,  and  even  for  privy  stealing. 

241.  Pox]  Dyce:  Need  I  observe  that,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  this  imprecation 
asidoabtodiy  Kfcnred  to  die  snall-pox  ? 

242.  fovtace]  COLLIBR:  Tins  perhaps  was  a  quotation  from  some  other  play  in 
Hamlet's  memory.  Dycf,  {Remarks,  Sec,  p.  21$):  Ilara.  seems  to  mean:  'Begin 
without  more  delay;  for  the  raven,  prescient  of  the  deed,  is  already  croaking,  and, 
as  it  were,  calling  out  for  the  revenge  which  vrill  ensue.'  SlMTSOM  (73l#  Atademy, 
19  Dec  *74):  Ham.  roOs  into  one  two  lines  of  an  old  fitmiliar  playt  Tkt  Trm* 
Tragdu  0/  Richard  the  Third  (p.  61,  Sh.  Soc.  Reprint).  The  king  is  describing 
the  terrors  of  his  conscience :  '  Mclhinks  their  ghosts  comes  gaping  for  revenge 
Whom  I  have  slain  in  reaching  for  a  crown ;'  and  of  the  two  lines  that  follow, 
Hamlet's  speedi  fa  a  suUrical  condensation  t  *  The  soeeking  raven  sits  craletng  far 
revenge  Whole  herds  of  beasts  comes  bellowing  for  revenge.' 

244.  confederate]  TsailsCHWiTZ  [following  QJ  :  'Confederate  i.i  clearly  the 
wrong  reading,  since  it  merely  expresses  what  is  already  implied  in 'time  agreeing/ 
Clarendon  :  The  opportunity  conspiring  to  assist  the  murderer. 

245.  midnight]  STBivmts:  See       .  IV,  i,  S5. 

S3*  R 


HAiOJBT 


(act  m,  sa  fl. 


'  Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property,  347 
'  On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately/ 

\P<ntrs  the  poison  into  the  sleepe/s  eon 
Ham.   He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for  his  estate.  His 
name's  Gonzago;  the  story  is  extant,  and  writ  in  choice  250 
Italian ;  you  shall  see  anon  how  the  murderer  gets  the  love 
of  Gonzago's  wife. 
0/>/t.   The  king  rises! 
//am.   What,  frighted  with  false  fire! 

Queen.    How  fares  my  lord?  355 

Pol.    Give  o'er  the  play! 

Kittg.    Give  me  some  light — Awayl 

AU.   Lights,  lights,  lights ! 

\^Exe?oii  all  dut  //andet  and  JionUiOm 
Ham,  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep. 

The  hart  ungalled  play ;  260 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sle^; 
So  runs  the  world  away. 

247.  Thy^  TiifF^Rowe.  TiMfPope^  SCeev.  Var.  Sing.  Cam. 

Han.  [ExeuDt...]  Exeunt  Manet  Ham- 

S4S.  ttsurp"]  vfurpe  F,F,.  v/urps  Qq,  let  ft  Horatio.  Ff  (Uaaeiit  PJ* 

Qip.  Sin^.  Ktly.  259.  ScENB  vin.  Popc^  Has.  JCB. 

[Pours.. .ear.]  Mai.  Powres  die  SODfE  Vll.  Warb.  Johns, 

poyfon  in  his  eares.  Ff.   Om.  Qq.  strucken\  Jirooken  QaQy*  ^P> 

249.  Hd\  A  Qq.  ftroktn  Q^Q^.   Oriekm  Han.  OXL  EL 
for  riisl  fot^s  F,F,F^,  Rowe  +  ,  White,  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 

Dycc,  Sta.  Glo.  Del.  Hud^.  Mob,  fors  F,.  26a         Jftart        Rowc^  Johns. 

250.  name's^  names  QqF.F^F^.  Cap. 

flprdAi]  FT.  Rowe-f ,  Knt,  Dyoe^  tavuOaO  «mmWQ^ 

Sta.lV]lite,  Glo.  Del.  Iluds.    writtm  S6l.  Tr/?;7^]  wAi^f^  Q^(X.  Rowe  +  . 

in  Cald.    vtritUn  in  very  Qq  ct  cet.  sleep .  ]  Jleepe  f  F,FjF^  Rowew 

254.  Ham.    Whai,...fire'\  Om.  Qq,  a6a.  So\  Ff,  Rowe -f ,  Cap.  CaM. Ka^ 

I>tope.  Pyee»  Sta.  Gla  Mobw  TSair  Qii  ct  cat 

258.  All.]  Ff.    Pol.  Qq,  Cap.  Ten. 


248.  usurp]  Walker  [CrU.  iii,  176) :  That  is, ' i^r/ Mm  usurp.' 
35a  extant]  WHiTBt  Thii,  I  beliefe^is  actoallrtrae.  I  am  sore  diat  Z  fem 
•een  the  incidents  of  this  Afurder  €f  G«m9g9  mentioned  as  baving  actoalty  ooenied 

in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Af^es. 

250.  writ  in]  Corson:  This  may  be  a  case  of  absorption;  the  -en  of  the  pi^ 
ticiple  being  present  in  'in*' 

359-462.  DvcB :  In  all  probaUntjr  n  qootation  fiom  some  ballad. 

259.  weep]  Steevens  :  See  As  You  Like  It,  II,  i,  33. 

262.  So]  Corson  :  Tbe  more  general  and  indcBnite  *  So'  seems  fcefcnbk  best 
to  the  formal '  Thus.' 


■I 


ACT  III,  SC.  ii.] 


HAMLET 
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Would  not  this^  su;  and  a  forest  of  feattes,— if  the  rest  of 
wcf  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me^— with  two  Provincial  roses 
on  my  razed  shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  ciy  of  players,  265 
sir? 

263.  /eatkers]  Pdhm  F^.  Jen.  Sing.  EI.  Ktly. 

264.  two\  Om.  Qq,  Jen.  965.  cry\  city  Q^Qj. 
^65.  raud'l  Mai.    ra^d  Qq.   ra^d  players}  player  Q^. 

Ff,  Row«  i.    raci^d  Rowe  ii.   rt^ul        266.  tir\  Om.  Qq,  Jen. 

263.  feathers]  Malone:  It  appears  from  Decker's  GuTs  Homiooke^ixaK  feathers 
were  muck  worn  on  tbfl  itige  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

264.  mm  Tttik]  Smvnnx  See  Miuk  Ath,  TSU  <v,  57;  end,  in  GreenePs  TIr 

Quoque,  1614 :  '  This  it  is  to  turn  Turk,  from  an  absolute  and  most  compleat  gentle< 
man,  to  a  most  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  fond  lover.*  It  means  no  more  than  to 
change  condition  fantastically.  Caldecott  :  To  undergo  a  total  and  ruinous  change. 

964.  PMnrfaefal]  Wabtoni  Bbnilet  meuii  fhe  roiet  of  /VweMMv,  n  lieantifni 
qpeciei;  flwefae  icnd  Frtnmeial  [GiniX,  Malom^  and  SmviNi  adopted  ditt 
reading]  or  PrffX'«i/"<»/.  Douce:  Change  is  unnecessary.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Provence  was  ever  remarkable  for  its  roses ;  whereas,  Pronins,  about  forty  miles 
from  Pans,  was  formerly  veiy  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  this  flower,  which,  accord* 
isf  to  tradition,  was  imported  into  Aat  coontiy  fiom  Syria  by  *  Coont  de  Brie. 
Johnson  :  When  shoe-strings  were  worn  they  weie  covered,  where  thqr  met  in  the 
middle,  by  a  ribbon  gathered  in  the  form  of  a  rose.  Clarendon  :  Gotgrave  gives 
both  localities :  '  Rose  de  Provence.  The  Prouince  Rose,  the  double  Damaske  Rose;' 
and  '  Rose  de  Provins.  The  ordinarie  double  red  Rose.'  In  either  case  it  was  a^ 
laigerase.  The  Frovinoe  or  DaniaskRoaewaa  probably  die  better  known.  Gerarde^ 
in  his  Herbal,  says  that  the  damadt  foie  ii  called  by  some  '  Rosa  provincialis.'  Fai|w 
holt  {Costume  in  England,  p.  238)  quotes  from  Friar  Bacon's  Prophecy,  1604: 
*  When  roses  in  the  gardens  grew,  And  not  in  ribbons  on  a  shoe  :  Now  ribbon  roses 
take  such  place.  That  garden  roses  want  their  grace.'  At  p.  579  he  gives  several 
instances  of  tlie  extravaganees  to  wliidi  this  fitthion  led.  TiCBlscKWrrc  wildly  pro* 
poses  and  adopts  '  provisional '  ftr  die  following  reasont  *The  passing  ttmngnem 
of  the  assumption  that  actors  procured  fresh  (?)  roses  from  the  town  of  Provins 
occurred  neither  to  Douce  nor  to  the  critics  who  follow  him.  It  is  probable  that 
Bodiing  motn  dun  partikoloied  paper  was  used  as  a  substitute.'  Hence,  <  Since 
**  Prmdmeiai**  yUMi  no  meaninf  ,  ft  is  dear  that  Sh.  here  wrote /»««Mnm/ (like  die 
Italian pravisionale),  that  is,  a  pair  of  makeshift-roses.' 

265.  razed]  Theobald  :  I  once  suspected  that  we  ought  to  read  '  raised  shoes.* 
It  was  the  known  custom  of  the  tragedians  of  old,  that  they  might  nearer  resemble 
the  heroes  they  personated,  to  aaake  diemsdm  as  tall  in  stature  as  they  pomi* 
Uyeoold.  Bnt  peihapa  it  niqr have  l)een'n9iM/dioes/thatis,al>'j^» 
Stbbvcnsi  'Razed  shoes'  may  mean  slashed  shoes,  1.  e.  with  cuts  or  openings  in 
them.  Sh,  might  have  written  •  raised  shoes,'  1.  e.  shoes  with  high  heels.  Stubbes, 
Anatomie  of  Abuses^  1595,  ^  chapter  on  corked  shoes,  *  which,'  he  says, '  beare 
then  np  two  inches  or  more  from  die  ground,  ftc.,  tome  of  red,  bladce,  ftc,  razed, 
earned,  cut,  and  Stitched/  fte.  To  r«mg  and  to  ract  alike  s^ify  to  slnak^  See 
Markham's  ComUry  Fmrm:  *— baUng  diem  all  {L  #.  wafer  cakes)  togedier  b^ 


26o  SAMLET  [act  hi.  sc  ii. 

Hot.  Half  a  share.  267 

tween  two  irons,  having  within  them  nuiny  raced  and  checkered  draughts  after 
the  maimer  of  null  squares.*  Htmm  (ii,  254)  dtet  from  Feadnm,  TXr  TVmtk 
tf  Our  Timest  1638,  to  show  that  gdlants  sometimes  pud  thii^  pomds  fcr  a 
pair  of  shoe-ties,  called  roses.  Collikr  (cd.  2)  :  The  (MS)  KkIs  marV,  which 
is  possibly  right.  Burbage,  being  short,  may  have  worn  •  rais'd  shoes,'  but  still 
it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  thus  be  nude  to  advert  to  hb  own  deficiency. 
STAvmoMs  If  *rMed'be  rightiU  mustmemi  jikrA«i/or  ^^MMtf  sl^  Claun- 
DON:  In  Randle  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory^  bk.  Ui«  ch.  i)  p.  I4,  we  find: 
•  Pinked  or  raised  Shooes,  have  the  over  leatlien  grain  part  cut  into  Roses*  or  otlier 
devices.' 

265.  ciyj  Warsu&TON  :  *  Allusion  to  a  pack  of  hounds,'  which,  says  Steevens, 
was  fofmertr  called  a  try.  Here  ft  aeans  a  troop  or  oompany.  See  Cmr,  IV,  vi, 
1 68.  and  III,  iii,  loa  CLAmBMlNm  t  Cooipsre  Golgrave  \  •  Mcute  1  f.  A  kennell,  or 

crie  of  hounds.' 

267.  share]  Malone:  The  actors  in  Shakespeare's  time  had  not  annual  s.ilr.ries 
as  at  present.  The  whole  receipts  of  each  theatre  were  divided  into  shares,  of  w  l.ich 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  or  kmtU'kttperst  as  thejr  were  called,  had  some:  and 
each  actor  had  ooft  or  more  shares,  or  part  of  a  share,  according  to  bis  merit.  See  Var^ 
1821,  iii,  [p.  171.  Also  Collier's  Anna!;  of  the  Stage,  iii,  p.  429  ]  Clarekdon: 
In  licnslowe's  Diary  (p.  5)  is  a  memor.indum  of  j^i5  being  lent  to  Francis  Hens- 
lowc  for  a  share  with  the  Queen's  players,  and  [p.  8,  three  years  afterwards,  in  1396] 
£1^  for  A  half  share  with  soother  company.  [In  HaU4WELL*s  veiy  valnahle  /SAkt- 
irmHatuof  tkt  £J^  tf  Shaiesptare,  1874,  pp.  86-91,  certain  petitions  and  answers 
are  reprinted,  that  were  filed  in  1635,  in  the  Lord  Ch.Tm'icrlr.in'j  office,  and  ahhcu-h 
in  date  they  are  after  Shakespeare's  day,  they  nevertheless  throw  great  light  on  the 
early  financial  management  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres,  and  of  the  value 
of  die  shares  in  them.  Hie  suhslance  of  one  of  these  petitions,  which  shows  ns 
what  the  house-keepers  were,  and  that  they  and  the  actors  were  not  always  in  accord, 

as  follows:  'Robert  Beneficld,  Eyllardt  Swanston,  and  Thomas  Pollaid  doc 
further  humbly  represent  unto  your  Lordship.    That  the  liouikccpcrs  beeing  but 
six  in  number,  vizt.,  Mr.  Cutbert  Burbadge,  Mrs.  Condall,  Mr.  Shankes,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Lowen  and  Mr.  RoUnson  (in  die  right  of  his  wife),  hwre  amongst  diem  the 
full  moycty  of  all  the  galleries  and  boxes  in  both  houses,  and  of  the  tireing-hoose 
dore  at  the  Globe,    That  the  actors  have  the  other  moyety,  with  the  outer  dores; 
but  in  regard  the  actors  arc  halfe  as  many  more,  vizt.,  nine  in  number,  their  shares 
fall  shorter  and  are  a  great  deale  lesse  then  the  houskeepers ;  and  yet,  notwithstand. 
ing  out  of  - those  lesser  shares  the  sayd  actors  defray  alt  diaiges     the  house  what- 
soever,       wages  to  hired  men  and  boyes,  musicke,  lightes,  &c.,  amounting  to  goo 
or  1000  //.  per  annum  or  thereaboutes,  becing  3  It.  a  day  one  day  with  another ; 
besides  the  extraordinary  charge  which  the  sayd  actors  are  wholly  at  for  apparell 
and  poetes,  &c.    Whereas  die  sayd  houskeepers  oat  of  all  their  gaioes  have  not 
till  Lady  Day  lx<it  payd  ahove  65  iK.  per  annum  rent  for  both  houses,  towardes  wbidi 
they  rsyse  betweene  20  and  30  li.  per  annum  from  the  tap  houses  and  a  tenemtnt 
and  -x  f:.irden  belor.;in:^  to  the  premisses,  &c.,  and  are  at  noc  other  chnnjes  whatsoever, 
cxcc|  tiiv^^  the  or^linnry  reparations  of  the  houses.    Soe  that  upon  a  medium  made  of 
the  gayncs  oi  tlic  howskeepers  and  those  of  the  actors  one  day  with  another  through* 
out  die  yeere,  the  petidonen  will  make  it  apparent  diat  when  some  of  die  hoaa- 
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[267.  *  share.'] 

keperti  share  \%u  a  day  at  the  Globe,  the  acton  share  not  above  %u  And  then  what 
those  gaine  that  ace  both  actors  and  hoaskeepeis,  and  have  thdr  shares  in  hoth,  your 

Lordship  will  easily  judge,  and  thcrby  findc  the  modesty  of  the  petitioners  suite,  who 
desire  oncly  to  buy  for  their  money  one  part  a  pecce  from  such  three  of  the  sayd 
houskepers  as  are  fittest  to  spare  them,  both  in  respect  of  desert  and  otherwise,  vizt., 
Mr.  Shankes,  one  part  of  Ma  three,'  fte.  Mr  John  Siaakes  not  tmnatnraUy  leinon* 
anted,  and  it  is  from  his  answer  that  we  learn  the  value  of  a  *  share,*  not  only  of  a 
•hooskeeper,' but  in  a  'cry  of  players;'  he  stales  that  'he  did  buy  [of  William 
Henings]  one  port  hce  had  in  the  Blackfricrs  for  about  six  yecrcs  then  to  come  at 
the  yeerly  rent  of  6iiu  5  and  another  part  hee  then  had  in  the  Globe  for  about 
twoyeerestoeone,  and  {Nqrd  hia  for  the  aame  two  part«  in  ready  moneys  156  H. 
. . .  about  eleven  months  since,  the  sayd  William  Hemings.  offering  to  sell  unto 
your  suppliant  the  remaining  partes  hee  then  hid,  viz.,  one  in  the  Blackfriers,  wherin 
hee  had  then  about  five  yeercs  to  come,  and  two  in  the  Globe,  wherein  hee  had  then 
but  one  yeere  to  come,  your  suppliant  likewise  bovght  the  same,  and  payd  for  them 
in  ready  moneys  more  350  AL,  all  whidi  moneys  so  disharsed  by  your  seppliant 
amount  to  506  /t'.,*  &c.  Shankes,  who  had  been  one  of  Shakespeare's  fellow-actors, 
makes  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam  as  'bceing  an  old  man  in  thi?  quality,  [see  Ham. 
II>  333  s^d  41 7j,  and  then  states  that '  Mr.  Swanston  one  of  them  who  is  most 
violent  in  thb  bnsincs,'  'hath  further  had  and  receaved  thw  last  yeere  above  34  U, 
for  the  profitt  of  a  third  part  of  one  part  in  the  Blackfriers  which  hee  bought  for  ao 
/i.'  Nor  did  '  Cutbcrt  Burbadge  and  Winifred  his  brothers  wife,  and  William  his 
Sonne'  submit  any  more  quietly  than  John  Shankes  to  be  'trampled  upon,'  .is  they 
term  it,  and  their  answer  is  a  Shakespearian  discovery  so  recent  and  so  interesting 
not  only  in  its  fiuniUar  alhuion  to  Shakespeare  as  a  *  deserveinf  man,'  bvt  also  in  lis 
reference  to  the  GiiUren  of  the  Queen's  Chapel,  that  the  following  extract  will  not 
be  deemed  too  long  nor  out  of  place  :  '  The  father  of  «s,  Cutbert  and  Richard  Bur- 
badge,  was  the  first  builder  of  playhowses  and  was  himselfe  in  his  younger  yeeres  a 
player.  The  Theater  hee  bnilt  [the  first  ever  tmilt  in  England,  in  1576.  Ed.]  with 
many  hundred  pounds  taken  up  at  interest  The  players  that  lived  in  those  first 
limes  had  onely  the  proStts  arising  from  the  dores,  but  now  the  players  receave  all 
the  comniings  in  at  the  dores  to  themselves  and  halfe  the  galleries  from  the  hous- 
kepers. Hee  built  this  house  upon  leased  ground,  by  which  meanes  the  landlord 
and  hee  bad  a  great  snite  in  law,  and,  by  h&  death,  the  like  troubles  fdl  on  ns,  his 
sonnes ;  wee  then  bedwi^  «  of  allerii^  from  thence,  and  at  like  expenoe  hniU  die 
Globe,  with  more  summes  of  money  taVcn  up  at  interest,  which  lay  heavy  on  us 
many  yeeres ;  and  to  ourselves  wee  joined  those  deserveing  men,  Shakspcre,  Hem- 
ings,  Condall,  Philips  and  others,  partners  in  the  profittes  of  that  they  call  the  House, 
but  makeing  die  leases  for  twenty-one  yeeres  hath  beene  the  destruction  of  oorsetves 
and  others  for  they  dyeing  at  the  expiration  of  three  or  foure  yeercs  of  their  lease, 
the  subsequent  yeercs  became  dissolved  to  strangers  .  .  .  Thus,  Right  Honorable,  as 
concerning  the  Globe,  where  wee  ourselves  are  but  lessees.  Now  for  the  Black* 
fncm»  diat  is  onr  inboitance,  onr  ftthcr  porchaaed  it  at  eatreame  rates,  and  made  it 
into  a  pilayhonse  wiA  great  charge  and  troUe;  iriddh  after  was  leased  out  to  one 
Evans  that  first  sett  up  the  boyes  commonly  called  the  Queenes  Majesties  Children 
of  the  Chappell.  In  process  of  time,  the  boyes  growing  up  to  bee  men,  which  were 
Underwood,  Field,  Ostler,  and  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  Kings  service;  and  the 


262  BAULET  [ictm^saa. 

Hanu  A  whole  one,  I. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear. 

This  realm  dismantled  was  27O 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very*  vexy — ^p^ock. 

968.  A  wMe  «Mf,  /.]         wkOt  MmIt  F„  Gdd.  Xnt 

one.  Han.   A  whole  one^  ay.  MaLooqj.  faimk  Q'76.    paock  Q'95.  peacock 

Knt  i,  Sing.  White,  Ktly,  Huds.  Fdpe,  Warb.  Johns,  Cap.  Jen.  Stecv. 

270.  271.  7Tkif,*JkimuI/'}  One  line,  Var.  C0IL  Sing.  Huds.  paddock  Theob. 

Ft  Han.ELKtIy.  i«$Wii»(i.e.ii^«l«) 

91%,  very,  very'\  very-very  Sta.  S.   Evans,    ftu^hmak  Id.  {widb> 

pajock]  F      Rowe,  Dyce,  Su.  drawn). 
mUe,  CI0.4-,  DeL  Udb,  pM  Q^. 


I  to  strengthen  the  service,  the  boyes  dqfly  wearing  out,  it  was  considered  tfuft 
house  would  be  as  fitt  for  ourselves,  and  soe  purchased  the  lease  remaining  from 
Evans  with  our  money,  and  {»laccd  men  playeis,  which  were  Hemingi,  Condall, 
Shakspeare,  &c'  Eo.] 

868.  I]  UALONBt  It  ihonld  I  Odakr-^  A  whole  oae;-Hgr>— '  [Most  improp> 
criy— Dyce,  G/oss.^.  STKVBMSt  It  means  no  more  than,  <  I  think  aiyielf  entitled 
to  a  whole  one.'  CaldecX)TT:  *A  whole  one,  say  I.'  Staunton  :  Malcne's 
cmmdalion  will  strike  many  as  the  more  likely  reading.  White  thinks  it  strings 
that  modern  editions  should  retain  '  I '  of  QqFf.  St&atmamn  agrees  with  Molooe. 
369-071.  DycBs  AnoCherqaotatioii, tardy;  *|»jodc,'  of  cohm^  exerted. 
271.  Jove]  HtTDsoNs  The  meiidiig  ii^  diet  Demoaik  wee  fobbed  of  aUagwho 
had  the  majesty  of  Jove. 

273.  p^ock]  Pope  :  This  allades  to  the  iable  of  the  birds  choosing  a  king ;  in< 
stead  of  ^  eagle,  a  peaoock.  ThbobaLD  {SL  Jta^ed,  p.  94)  proposed:  Fust, 
ewMMil,  e  *  cTMWviy  *  bird,  and  nelqphoriedly  a  daiti^^ 

paddock,  a  toad ;  Third,  puttock,  a  ravenous  kite,  a  devourcr  of  the  state  and  people. 
Of  these  three  Theobald  repeated  only  the  second  in  his  edition,  with  the  note  :  '  I 
think  Ham.  is  setting  his  father's  and  uncle's  characters  in  contrast  to  each  others 
■ad  neaat  to  say,  that  by  his  lather's  death  the  stste  wis  stripped  of  a  gpdl  ike  moa- 
arch,  and  that  now  in  his  stead  reigned  the  most  despicable  potsonoos  animal  that 
could  be;  a  mere  paddock  or  toad.  This  word  I  take  to  be  of  Hamlet's  own  sub* 
Stituting.    The  verses  repeated,  seem  to  be  from  some  old  ballad;  in  which,  rhyme 

being  necessary,  I  doubt  not  but  the  last  verse  ran  thus:  A  very^  very  ass. 

FAiMn:  seems  pravciblalforaiboL  Thus,  Gescoigne,  in  Us  IKMri^.* 

*  A  UMefe,  a  coward^  and  a  peatoeie  foole.'  BIalohb  :  Sh.  mesas  tint  the  Xing 
•InitS  shout  with  a  false  pomp,  to  which  he  has  no  right  See  Florio,  1598 : '  Pauon- 
neggiare.  To  iet  vp  and  down  fondly  gazing  vpon  himsclfe,  as  a  peacocke  doth.' 
Maktinus  SCRiBLERUS  {^Explanatiotts,  &c.,  Edinburgh,  1814) :  The  original  word 
•oundeUi  to  me  Hke  a  foreipi  word  latrodnoed  into  oar  language.  Following  oat 
diis  hint,  thoa  wilt  look,  reader,  into  any  Italian  Dictionary,  thoa  wilt  see  dwt  dm 
word  haiocco  means  a  piece  of  money,  of  about  three  farthings  value,  and  there  was 
a  silver  coin  of  that  value  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  which  seemed  to  figure  in 
Shakespeare's  imagination  as  something  abundantly  ridiculous.   See  King  y<^,  L 
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[272.  'pajoclc'] 

out  of  the  most  contemptuous  expwwions  which  occarred  to  him  in  the  moments 
•0  that  I  would  not  alter  the  text.  DycE  :  *  Pajock'  is  certainly  equivalent  to  /ra- 
Mri.  I  have  often  heard  the  lower  classes  in  the  north  of  Scotland  call  the  peacock 
<-^he '  pcZ'JocA;*  and  thdr  almost  invariable  name  for  the  tiirkqr*«ock  is '  babbly/Mviw' 
Halliwxu.  quotes  Djrce,  and  ad^t  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  woid  in 
^  text  la  a  similarly  corrupted  form.  Elzk:  If  paddock  be  inadmissible,  ^ot&^i 
may  be  saggestea.  See  Hen.  V :  IV,  i,  44 ;  and  Twelfth  Night,  III,  iv,  125.  Eden 
Warwick  {N.  6*  Qu.,  7  Dec.  '61),  finding  from  Bunsen's  Egypf*  Flaee,  €fc.  that 
tfw  wofd  ^^aikrit  tha  bom  of  tfw  wdot  PhcwiWan  gods,  still  nanrivit  it  flw 
pnteat  day  In  Rone^  applied  to  a  coin  wiOi  n  Udeoai,  wom-oat  impimiaQ»  wUdi 
is  called  a  *  Fatacco,*  suggested  that  *  paiocke  *  is  a  misprint  for  patokit,  Leo  (M 
<5r»  Qu.,  Jan,  21,  '65)  :  '  Hamlet  means  ass,  and  does  not  intend  to  weaken  what  he 
means  by  supplying  it  by  such  an  innocent  word  as  "  peacock,"  "  paddock,"  &c.  He 
sajs,  A  Tcry,  Tciy  . . .  ,''andthenbeMytfMeidi^iiMfv,biit  Anminnndierc]^ 
racteristic  way ;  and  so  gives  to  the  hearer  the  opportunity  to  supply  by  rhymii^ 
what  he  has  left  unsaid.  And  so  I  suppose  the  word  in  question  did  not  belong  to 
the  verse,  but  was  a  stage-direction,  which  I  should  like  to  understand  as — "  hiccup." 
*'  A  very,  very . . .  \hictups!*  *  [Can  this  lie  surpassed  ?  Ed.]  Latham  {AT.  6*  Qtt^ 
19  Ang.  '7t)  nqsestt  iMuvl.  In  JXtmtit  Daidcinis  may  be  expected,  and  tliis 
,  word,  bcridee  its  primaij,  national  meaning,  had,  owing  to  the  ill  feeling  between 
the  Poles  and  the  Danes,  a  secondary  meaning  equivalent  to  blackguard  or  Philistine. 
T.  McGratu  6*  Qu,t  23  Sept.  '71}  suggests paj-ock^  i.t.paj\  equivalent  to  patch, 
a  comeBptaow  fellow,  and  -tckt  dindnntive^  Hence  'piyodc'  or  ptOdUcA,  a  paltry 
down;  and  dtes  Spenser,  A  VkwtftikepnumiSuat  0/lrdami,  pu  636,  C3obe  ed. 
« Some  inLdnster ...  are  degenerate,  and  growen  to  be  as  very  patchockes  as  the  wild 
Irish.*  KEtcilTLEY  {Expositor,  293) :  I  agree  with  Theobald,  as  the  King  is  afterwards 
called  a '  paddock,'  and  there  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  poisoning.  TscHiscH* 
mix  I  Tke  word  b  Polish,  pi^fiAt  pajokt  and  neans  a  senrant,  a  dooriceeper,  like 
k^ikk,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  at  what  period  HaUuch  were  introdaoed 
into  European  courts,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  took  place  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Anonymous  {Nrvo  Shakespearian  Interpretations,  Edin. 
Rev.  Oct.  1S72) :  All  agree  that  the  various  spellings  in  the  QqFf  indicate  one  word : 
/flOMoft/ in  disenidng  diis  passage  critics  lutve  forgotten  the  c3iamcter  tiiat 
hdd  in  tiie  aatoral  history,  as  well  as  in  the  popular  belief,  of  the  time.  The  OMit 
popular  manual  of  natural  history  in  Shakespeare's  day  gives  the  following  account : 
*  And  the  pecocke  is  a  bird  that  loveth  not  his  young,  for  the  male  searcheth  out  the 
female,  and  seeketh  out  her  egges  for  to  break  them,  that  he  may  so  occupy  him  the 
aon  in  his  lecberie.  And  the  female  dreadeth  that,  and  Udeth  badly  her  egges, 
lest  the  pecocke  might  soone  find  them.  And  Aristotle  sayth  that  the  pecocke  hadi 
an  unsteadfast  and  cvill  shapen  head,  as  it  were  the  head  of  a  serpent,  and  with  a 
crest.  And  he  hath  a  simple  pace,  and  a  small  necke,  and  areared,  and  a  blew 
tareai^  and  a  talle  fill  of  bewty,  and  ho  hath  the  fodest  feet  and  rivded . .  •  and  ha 
hath  an  horrible  voice.  And  as  one  sayeth,  he  bath  a  voice  of  a  feend,  the  bead  of 
asapent,  and  the  pace  of  a  theefe.  And  Plinius  sayth  that  the  pecocke  hath  envie 
to  nan's  profit,  and  swalloweth  his  owne  durt :  for  it  is  full  medicinablc,  but  it  is 
seldom  found.'   This  last  is  a  coriou&ly  dark  touch  of  malevolence.   Ham.  could 
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Hot.    You  might  have  r'  ymcd. 

Havi    O  good  Horatio,  I'll  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a 
thousand  pound.    Didst  perceive?  375 

I  lor.    Very  well,  niy  lord. 

Upon  tlie  talk  of  the  poisoning? 

I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ah.  lia !   Come,  some  music !  come,  the  record- 


Jlani. 
Ilor. 
Ham, 
crs! — 


280 


For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 
Why  then,  belike, — he  likes  it  not,  perdy. 
Come,  some  music ! 

Rt^eHUr  RosmciAim  mud  GmtDiMmui; 

Cuil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

CuU,  The  king,  sir, — 

Ham,  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him? 

275.  pottndi  F^,  Rowe  +  . 

*77«  poisoning     Ff.  poy/ning.  Q,Qg. 

ing,—  Cap.  Steey.  V»r.  Gild.  Knt,  Coll. 
Sing.  EL  Dyce,  SUu  White,  KUy,  DeL 
Huds. 

279.  ^i,  4a/]  Jen.  ^4  icQq.  Ok^ 

ia/Cap. 

t»mr,  the]  com  the  Q^. 

not  have  selected  the  name  of  bird  or  beast  that  expressed  with  greater  cmphasii 
the  hateful  union  of  corrupted  passion  and  evil  life  that  now  usurped  the  throne 
ud  bed  of  DeoflMile.  John  DAV»  (iK  6*  Qu.^  11  March,  '76) :  This  is  prob 
difydiel^Gerauui  (Mirie)/9tol,er/9ifsi^alMf.  la  Sweden  tibeaodenlonB 
b  pojie,  but  the  provincial  and  older  form  is  fajke'^payek.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land it  is  shortened  into  pnei,  and  in  Denmark  into  /ff.  In  all  these  countries 
it  is  a  term  of  reproach.  A  northern  peasant  woman  in  England  will  call  her  child 
a  dlity  or  o  naughty  pack,  especially  iriicn  Mme  oflinee  against  dcanlineM  hat  been 
aanmhted.  It  Is  often  pronounced  broadly,  patuk,  not  unlike  paiteke.  In  ibm 
praent  passage  it  is  equivalent  to  a  mere  dirty  boy,  probably  with 
his  sensual  haMts.    [I  think  Dyce's  testimony  is  conclusive.  Eo.] 

279.  recorders]  See  notes  on  line  329 

982.  belikn]  JOHMSOM :  HaaiL  was  going  on  to  draw  the 
courtiers  entered. 

282.  perdy]  Stkknt-Ns  :  The  corruption  of  par  Dtnt.  Collier  :  This  couplet 
is  probably  a  quotation.  TSCHISCHWITZ :  The  word  that  Ilam.  adds  in  this  line 
b  not  *  perdy,'  but  probably  '  likes;'  perhaps  irooh  is  the  word  intimated. 


38$ 


281.  like^  likes  Q'76. 

282.  perdy\  Perdie  F,<^  Csld. 
Re-«nier...]  Dyee.  EbIVm.  Qq. 

Enter...  (aAer  line  278)  FT,  IUMrc4-» 
Cap.    After  perdy  Johns.  &eev.  Var, 
Cald.  Knt.  Coll.  El.  White. 
{184.  vtmekmfi\  vtmtfl^  Q4* 

286.  j/r,— ]  sir—  Rowe.  Jbr,  QqFlC 

287.  him  /J  Mim.  F,F,F^ 
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Guil.    Is  in  his  retirement  marveVQus  distempered 
Ham,    With  drink,  sir? 

Guil.    No,  my  lord,  rather  with  choler.  290 

Ham,  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer  to 
signify  this  to  his  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to  put  him  to  his  pur- 
gation would  perhaps  plunge  him  into  far  more  choler. 

Guil,  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some 
fiame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  af&ir.  295 

Ham,    I  am  tame,  sir;  pronounce. 

Guil.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  great  affliction 
of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.    You  are  welcome. 

Guil.    Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of  the  3CX) 
right  breed.   If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  a  wholesome 
answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  commandment;  if  not,  your 
pardon  and  my  return  shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham.   Sir,  I  cannot 


Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 

290.  ratlur\  Om.  Qq»  Fope-f*  Ca{». 
Jctt.SMev.Vtt.  Coll.  EL8te.Dj€ed, 


991.  tk9Hld'\  would  Seymour. 

more  rUker\  more  ruA  F JF_F-, 
riOir 

292.  kis  doctor^  this  do/lor  F^.  the 
do/ior  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Stcev.  Var.  Cald. 
Sing.  Ktly,  Cam.  CU. 


993.  Ml  F,F,F-.  On.  Qq* 
Fope-i-,  Capi  Job.  Simv.  Vw.  GdL  EL 
Su.  Httds. 

294.295.  G«0d..Mffair.1  ?n»c,  FC 
Two  lines,  the  first  eniiagfrttmie,  Ql* 
995.  start] ^are  Qq. 

mjf]  the  Coll.  (MS). 
afair'}  bufintfs  Q*76. 
299.  [with  great  Ceremony. 

302.  commandment]  eommaundemetU 
QJ^Q^.    ecmmand'tfunt  F,F^  White. 

303.  4rir]erQi|.Oiik  tftktijti^ 


28S.  marvellous]  Sec  II,  i,  3. 

2S8.  distempered]  Caldecott:  Discomposed,  overtaken.  *Spinache  extin> 
giddi  dwkr,  and  ii  gpod  tat  the  brant  tad  loonges,  that  be  distenq^ored  whb  bMt* 
— Neirtatfk  Af^r«mi MMtbut,  1580.  Clabbcpoii:  R  wit  Med  both  ef  mental 
and  bodily  disorder,  and  Ham.  pretends  to  sndentaiid  it  la  die  latter  seme.  See 

Temp.  IV,  i,  145  ;  2  Hen.  IV:  III,  i,  4I. 

289.  drink]  Johnson  :  Ham.  takes  particular  care  tlxat  his  ancle's  love  of  drink 
ahall  not  be  foiBotlen. 

a9t.  ihoald]  See  11,  ii,  201. 

291.  more  richer]  See  II,  i,  11. 

292.  puigetion]  Claundom;  A  play  upon  the  l^al  and  medical  senses  of  the 
weed* 

jo;},  pndaa]  See  I,  U,  s& 
«3 
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Cuil.  What,  my  lord?  30S 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit's  dis- 
eased; but^  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  yoM  shall  com- 
mand; or  rather,  as  3rou  say,  my  mother;  therefore  no 
more^  but  to  the  matter;  my  mother,  you  say, — 

Rm,  Then  thus  she  says :  your  behaviour  hath  struck  310 
her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham,  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a  mother! 
But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's  admira- 
tion ?  Impart. 

Ros,  She  desires  to  Speak  with  you  in  her  closet,  ere  315 
you  go  to  bed. 

Ham,  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our  mo&er. 
Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us? 

Ros.   My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham,  So  I  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers.  320 


305.  Gail.]  Ros.  Qq.  Oe^ 

lcrd?'\  lord.  Qq. 

306.  wiV'j]  wits  QqF,F,Fj. 

307.  answtr\  an/were  Q,QjQ^. 
/men  Ff,  Rowe,  F6pe,  Han.  Knt. 

308.  ta  jfMt]  jm  Ft,  Rowe,  Pope^ 

Knt. 

309.  jay,— ]  ja/— Rowe.  /ay.Qc(FU 

310.  struck] /Irtohqf^  JlnkiV^, 

Fj.    strooi  Cap. 
312.  so]  thus  Q'76. 


Cap.  Jen. 

313.  mother's  admiration^  Mother 
admiratioH  F^.  Mothtr-admiration 
Rowe,Fope. 

admiration  P]  ae/mtra/ioH,QjQy 

314.  /m^rt.}  Om.  Ff,  Rowe+fKnl* 
Dycei,  Sta.  Glo. 

320.  So  /]  j4nd  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev, 
Var.  Coll.  Sing.  £1.  Sta.  White,  Kdj, 
Dyce  ii,  Del. 


305.  Guil.]  Capell  (i,  138) :  It  b  pldn  §nm  Us  last  speech  that  Guil.  is  not 
pleaded  with  his  reception,  and  the  answer  he  receives  puts  hira  quite  out  of 
humor,  u  hich  answer  should  be  spoke  somewhat  brusquely,  and  the  receiver  make 
a  bow,  and  retire.  Ham,  answot  to  Rot.  wittool  cauMtriag  iridc^  of  diem 
ipoke.  [See  Textual  Notes.  Edl] 

311.  amazement]  CLAftBHDOllt  Pertnihatlon  of  mind  fiom  wliatever  cavse. 

Compare  1  Peter,  iii,  6. 

311.  admiration]  See  I,  U,  192.  Deuus:  Each  tries  to  outdo  the  other  in  the 
wc  of  the  a£Rected  phraseologjr  ^  tfie  court. 

31$.  clOMt]  See  II,  i,  77. 

317.  shall]  Seen,!, 3. 

318.  trade]  Johnson  :  Business,  dealing. 

320.  So]  Coleridge  :  I  never  heard  an  actor  give  this  word  its  proper  emphasis. 
Shakespeare's  meaning  loved  you?  Hnml— w  I  do  still,*  fte.  'Tlwre  Im 
beennodiaageinmyopinion!— ItiiinkasUlof  yoa  as  ldid.*  Else  Hamlet  Idb 

an  ignoble  falsehood,  and  a  useless  ope,  as  the  last  speech  to  Guildenstcm, — « "V^'hy, 
look  you  now,'  &c— proves.  Steacrey  (p.  68) :  I  should  rather  say,  that  the  \»A 
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Ro5.    Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  distemper  ?  321 
you  do  surely  bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty,  if  you 
deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham.    Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of  the  325 
king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark? 

Ham.   Ay,  sir,  but  'while  the  grass  grows/ — tlic  pro 
verb  is  something  musty. — 

Ohy  the  recorders!  let  me  see  one.— To  withdraw  with  you 

322.  surefy...upon\  freely...of  Ff,  Qq,  Cap.  Enter  OM  vtth  ft  Rcooiden 

Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  Del.    surefy...o/  Ff. 

Fope4>t^VhlMkHiids.  329.  mwnArr]  Rattier  FT,  Odd. 
^<jr]  ImT     Retd'oj,  Boi.  GoU. 


Sing.  Ktly.  see  one.    To]  Pope,  /ee  one,  to 

327.  .nr]Om.Ff,  Rowe +,  Cald.  Knt»  Qq.  /f/./oF.F,.  /ee/oFJF^.  setont» 

grows, — "] grows — Pope./fVM!r,  see  one"]  see  Cald.  Knt. 

3W.  Re-enter...]  Dyce.   Enter  fhn  Rowe't>,  Jen.  /m/ White,  yoik 


nafen  with  RecQcden.  (after  line  336)  KtljrtD*!* 


gleam  of  Hamlet's  old  regard  for  his  schoolfellows  shines  out  here  for  a  moment; 
bat  it  fades  again  instantly,  and  he  ends  with  a  jesting  allusion  to  the  catechism,— 
intended  to  avoir,  rather  than  to  conoea],  hii  lie^ttg  that  he  is  oiii^  Us  tongne  ia  n 
wi^  finlndden,  as  mudi  as  pickiiv  and  stealing  are  to  his  haads» 

320.  pickers  and  stealers]  Johnson:  Hands.  Whalley:  The  phrase  is 
taken  from  our  church  catechism,  where  the  catechumen,  in  his  duty  to  his  neighbor, 
is  taught  to  keep  his  hands  from  picking  and  stealing.  Nares  :  Examples  are  com- 
SMm  9i  swearing  hf  (he  fingen,  csUed  in  cant  phrase,  <the  ten  hones.'  See  3  JKm. 
VJ.*  I,  iii,  193.  CalDECOTT  :  •  Pykare  or  Ij^tte  theef.' — Prompt.  Parv,  Claren> 
Do.N :  <  By  this  hand !'  is  a  frequent  fonn  of  asseveration.  See  Ttrnp^  III,  it,  $6, 78s 
Jder.  of  Vtn.  V,  i,  i6l. 

321.  your  cause}  Clarendon  :  The  cause  of  your  disorder.  So  '  your  sover^ 
«gnt)r  of  reason,*  In  I,  iv,  73. 

32$.  voice]  M ALONE:  See  I,  ii,  109. 

327.  proverb]  Malone:  The  remainder  of  this  old  proverb  is  preserved  ia 
Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra^  1578:  '  Whylst  grass  doth  growe,  oft  sterves 
Che  sedf  stecde.*  Again,  in  Tkt  Parodist  e/DaimHt  Dtvises,  1578 :  *  To  whom  of 
cid  this  proverbe  wdl  it  serves,  While  grass  doth  grawe,  tlie  silly  hone  he  starves.* 
Ham.  means  to  intimate,  that  whilst  h  e  i  >  \vaiting  for  the  svcceuion  to  the  dmne 
of  Denmark,  he  may  himself  be  taken  off  by  death. 

329.  recorders}  Dyce  :  The  change  from  the  plural  of  the  Qcj  to  the  singular 
«f  7f  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  we  most  attribute  to  tlie  '  company,'  who 
were  ob^ged  to  be  economical  both  of  penoos  and  properties.  A  single  raoorder* 
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[ACT  III,  SC.  fl 


why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  330 
would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 


indeed,  suffices  for  the  mere  business  of  this  scene;  but  the  alteration  is  quite  at 
variance  with  what  piecedet  in  liaa  aSti. 

339.  recorders]  CHArrELL  {Popuiiar  i^uk  tf  A*  *  Olden  Time!  p.  a46,  and 
note):  Old  English  musical  instruments  were  common!y  made  of  three  or  four 
difTerent  sires,  so  that  a  player  might  take  any  of  the  four  parts  that  were  required 
to  fill  up  the  harmony.  So  Violins,  Lutes,  Recorders,  Flutes,  Shawms,  Lc,  have 
been  described  by  some  wriieis  in  a  manner  whidi  (to  those  nnaoqoainted  with 
(his  peculiarity)  has  appeared  irreconcilable  with  other  accounts.  Sh.  (in  Hamlet) 
speaks  of  the  Recorder  as  a  little  pipe,  and  says,  in  Mid.  N.  D.,  'he  hath  played 
on  his  prologue  like  a  child  on  a  recorder;'  but  in  an  engraving  of  the  instrU' 
ment*  it  reaches  from  the  lip  to  the  knee  of  the  performer;  and  among  those 
left  bgr  Henry  VIII  were  Recorders  of  box,  oak,  and  ivory,  grert  and  small,  two 
base  Recorders  of  walnut,  and  oat  great  base  Recorder.  Recorders  and  (English) 
Flutes  are  to  outward  appearance  the  same,  although  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Katura* 
History ^  cent  iii,  sec.  221,  says  the  Recorder  hath  a  less  bore,  and  a  greater  above 
and  below.  The  number  of  holes  for  the  Bogers  is  the  same,  and  the  scale,  the 
compass,  and  the  manner  of  playing,  the  same.  Saher  describes  the  fwrarrftr,  from 
vhich  the  instrument  derives  its  name,  as  situate  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  i*tm  between 
the  hole  below  the  mouth  and  the  highest  hole  for  the  finger.  He  says,  'Of  the 
kinds  of  music,  vocal  ha.s  always  had  the  preference  in  esteem,  and  in  consequence 
the  Recorder,  as  approathing  nearest  to  the  sweet  delight/ulness  of  the  voices  ought 
to  have  first  pkce  In  opiiUon,  as  we  see  by  the  unlveisal  nse  of  it  confirmed.' 
Ward,  the  military  instrument-maker,  informs  me  tfiat  he  has  seen  'old  Ebglish 
flutes '  with  a  hole  bored  through  the  side,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument,  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  piece  of  skin,  like  gold-beater's  skin.  I  suppose  this  would  give 
somewhat  the  effect  of  the  quIU  or  reed  in  the  Hautbiqr,  end  that  these  were  Re- 
corders.  Recorders  were  used  for  teaching  birds  to  pipe. 

329.  To  withdraw  with  you]  Capell  {Notes,  i,  138) :  That  is,  to  have  dont 
with  you,  draw  towards  an  end  with  you;  and  he  singles  out  Guil.,  cs  of  a  darker 
and  more  treacherous  temper  than  the  other.  [Capell  marks  the  phrase  as  an 
Aside.]  M.  llASON:  These  words  were  probably  spoken  to  the  Players,  whom 
Ham.  wished  to  get  rid  of.  Read,  thereibie, '  So^  withdraw  yon;*  or  «So  wUi- 
draw,  will  you?'  Steevens :  Here  Malone  added  the  stsge-direction :  \Tmkhig 
Cuildenstem  aside.]  But  the  foregoing  obscure  words  may  refer  to  some  gesture 
which  Cuil.  had  used,  and  which  at  first  was  interpreted  by  Ham.  into  a  signal  for 
him  to  attend  the  speaker  into  another  room.  *To  withdraw  with  yon?'  (says  he). 
*Is  that  yonr  meaning?'  Bat  finding  his  friends  continue  to  move  mystoioosly 
about  him,  he  adds,  with  some  resentment,  a  question  more  easily  intelU|^e. 
Caldccott:  The  two  royal  emissaries  at  first  only  request  that  the  Prince  would 
*  vouchsafe  them  a  word;'  and  they  then  acquaint  him  with  the  King's  rage,  and  the 
Queen's  command  to  vistt  her.  Thef  then,  6y  a  waving  of  the  hamdt  ar  mmt  mtA 
iigmai,  as  the  eadamaUon  of  Ham.  denotes,  intimate  that  he  shoold  remove  to  n 

*  See '  Th«  Ceaied  Co«p«akia  for  the  Recorder,'  by  Humphiey  Saber, 
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Gml,  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is  332 

too  unmanncrlv. 
Ham,   I  do  not  well  understand  that   Will  you  play 


mare  retired  quarter.  Although  «in»e  that  the  alxtvc,  their  only  proper  business, 
could  not  require  any  private  communication,  he  at  first,  in  gentle  expostulation, 
reproaches  them ;  but  presently  recollecting  their  insidious  aims,  and  feeling  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  indignity,  the  freedom  taken  in  thus  beckoning  him  to  withdraw, 
he  ia  ft  moment  urames  a  diffinenC  tone;  and,  with  the  most  galling  sneer  and 
intenqgnloif,  heaps  upon  them  the  utmost  contempt  and  contumely.  Sincer  :  It 
means  no  more  than  •  to  draw  back  with  you,'  to  leave  that  scent  or  trail.  It  is  a 
hunting  term,  like  that  which  follows.  Staunton  :  It  is  simply  a  direction  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Players  who  hring  in  the  recorden,  and  the  true  reading :  <  So,— 
\uMi^  a  ruvnttr]  withdraw  with  yos.'  What  inhseqiieady  tnmspiiea  between 
Ham.  and  his  schoolfellows  could  hardly  have  taken  place  in  presence  of  the 
Players,  and  the  disputed  words  may  have  been  intended  to  mark  the  departure  of 
the  latter.  Cambridge  Editors:  If  the  reading  and  punctuxuion  given  in  our  text 
faeright,  the  wocdsKcmloheaddrenedtoGttll.  CtASBMSOif:  Fordut  nseof  the 
infinitive,  conqMure  III,  3i6;  and  Jfitif  ^Mn,  1, 1,  256.  Mobulys  Just  step 
a  :  !c  for  a  moment.  TscHBCHWiTSt  Fieifaapt  we  should  read,  'G^,  withdmw 
with  you.' 

330.  wind]  SlMCER :  This  phrase  is  borrowed  from  hunting,  and  means  to  get 
the  animal  pnnved  to  ran  with  the  wind,  that  it  muf  not  scent  the  toil  or  its  par> 
men.  '  Observe  how  the  wind  is,  that  you  may  set  the  net  so  as  the  hare  and  wind 
may  come  together ;  if  the  wind  be  sideways  it  may  do  well  enough,  but  never  if 
it  blow  over  the  net  into  the  hare's  face,  for  he  will  scent  both  it  and  yon  at  a  dis* 
taaee.* — GMt&mar^s  X^n^km,  ViOBaax  t  As  if  70H  were  stalking  a  deer. 

333.  mmuuineily]  WABnntTON:  If  my  duty  to  the  iiaif  makes  me  prem  you 
a  little,  my  love  to  ym  makes  me  still  more  importunate.  If  that  makes  me  bold, 
this  makes  me  even  unmannerty.  IIe.\th  (p.  540) :  If  you  think  me  too  bold  in 
what  I  have  said  by  the  command  of  your  mother,  to  offer  anything  on  the  single 
motive  of  my  love  to  yonr  person  would  be  wmumneily.  Tvrwmitt  t  Read— my 
love  is  mti  nnmanneily.  My  conception  of  the  passage  is,  that,  in  oooaeqnence  of 
Hamlet's  moving  to  take  the  recorder,  Guil.  aho  ?hifts  his  ground,  in  order  to  place 
himself  hfneafh  the  prince  in  his  new  position.  This,  Ham.  ludicrously  calls  '  going 
about  to  recover  the  wind,'  &c.,  and  Guil.  may  answer  properly  enough,  and  like  ft 
conitier :  if  my  duty  to  the  king  makes  me  too  Md  in  pressing  you,  upon  a  dis^iree* 
•Ue  snfaject,  my  hve  to  you  wilt  make  me  not  rnmnanntHy^  in  showing  you  all  pos- 
sible marks  of  respect  and  attention.  Cai  dkcott:  Tf  my  <;en<;e  of  duty  have  led 
nxe  too  far,  it  is  affection  and  regard  for  you  that  makes  the  carriage  of  that  duty 
border  on  disrespect.  See  *  Forgive  me  this  my  virtue,'  III,  iv,  152.  Singer: 
lisBL  mi9^  ssf  with  propriety,  •!  do  not  well  understand  diat.'  Kkightlsv:  *I 
read,  '<  If  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  [is]  too  unmammly. . .  .'"  Glakendon  : 
Probably  Sh.  intended  Guildcnstern's  words  to  express  an  unmeaning  compliment. 
As  Ham.  did  not  well  understand  them,  commentators  m.iy  be  excused  from  at- 
tempting to  expldn  them.  ' 


Upon  this  pipe  ? 
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Guil,   My  lord,  I  cannot  336 

Ham.    I  pray  you. 

Guil,   Believe  me.  I  cannot 

Ham.   I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil,   I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord.  34b 
Ham.   Tis  as  easy  as  lying ;  govern  these  ventages  with 
your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth, 
and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music.    Look  you, 
these  are  the  stops. 


339.  do'\  Om.  Q^Qj  Cap. 

341.  Tzj]  //  it  Qq.  Jen.  GdlL  EL 
White,  Del.  Cam. 

vtntttges\  Ventigex  Ff,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Tbeobb  Han.  Wtrb. 

34s.  fingtr£]Jt9ger  FT,  Row^  Gdll.  i. 


Djrce,  White,  Gto.  Del.  Hndt. 

342.  and  thumb']  and  tJtmmte  F,P, 

thumb  Q^Qj. 

343.  eloquen£\  iXoUmt  Itowe, 
CakL  Knt,  Whiter 


336.  Guil.]  Dr  B.  Nicholson:  Hitherto  Ros.  and  Guild,  have  so  uniformly 
irorked  in  common  that  the  artistic  management  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  the  fuller 
foree  (herebj  gtincd,  denands  that  Hamlet's  lecpieM  to  tddiened  fint  to  one  and 
then  to  the  other.  Nor,  though  Guil.  may  or  may  not  be  the  leader  of  the  two^b 
Ros.  silent ;  in  fact,  in  the  previous  dialogue,  Ros.  is  the  one  who  is  set  before  us  as 
trying  to  get  the  wind  of  Ham.  In  this  reply,  therefore,  let  'GuiL'  be  changed 
to  Ros.  [Probably  these  same  teaaons  influenced  the  following  ewendatioa  of 
StanntoD,  line  339.  Ed.] 

339.  3rou]  Staunton:  Should  not  this  be  addressed, and {herqptywUdiroIloiM 
be  assigned,  to  Roscncrantr?    See  the  dialogue  in  Q,. 

341.  govern]  Caldecott:  One  would  almost  suppose  this  word  to  be  here  tech* 
ideal,  from  tto  use  made  of  it  on  this  snbjcet  in  JW.  N,  D.  V,  i,  123. 

341.  ventagea]  Johnson  t  The  boles  of  a  flute. 

342.  thumb]  Steevens  attempt';  to  justify  the  misprint  of  Q,Qj  by  supposing 
that  the  umber  was  '  the  ancient  name  for  that  piece  of  movable  brass  at  the  end 
of  a  flute  which  is  either  raised  or  depressed  by  the  finger.'  In  support,  he  adduces 
instances  of  die  use  of  die  words  umhtTt  and  wmMn«t  wlii<Ji,  liowever,  neaa  (be 
visor  of  a  helmet.  ToLLET  supports  the  reading  on  practical  grounds:  if  are« 
corder  h.id  a  brass  key  like  the  German  flute,  we  are  to  follow  Q,Qj ;  for  then  the 
thumb  could  not  govern  the  ventages;  if,  however,  it  had  not  a  brass  key,  then  the 
reading  of  the  Ff  must  stand.  NikUS,  in  refutation,  says  that  the  brass  key  is  more 
modem  tban  tbe  time  of  Sb. 

343.  eloquent]  Corson  :  I  feel  a  certain  serionsness — ^that*s  hardly  the  word- 
about  *  eloquent,'  not  in  keeping;  whereas,  in  the  use  of  excellent  there  seems  to 
be  implied  the  idea  that  tbe  music  that  can  be  got  out  of  the  little  instrument  is 
inperiortowbst  one  would  soHtcet.  Tbe  word 'excellent 'sbovM  to  pranoanced 
witb  a  downward  droimlles  on '  exV  imparting  a  patronising  tone. 

344.  stops]  Mai/)NE  :  The  sounds  formed  by  stopping  the  holes.  See  line  17 
of  Induction  to  2  //<M.  IV*  SiKCEK :  Rather  the  mode  of  stopping  those  ventage 
to  produce  notes. 


ACT  m,  sc.  il] 


HAMLET 


GidL  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  345 
hannony;  I  have  not  the  sldll. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you 
make  of  me  I  You  would  play  upon  mc ;  you  would  seem 
to  know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my 
mystery;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  350 
top  of  my  compass ;  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  or^:in ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak. 
'Sblood,  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a 
pipe?  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can 
fiet  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me.-^  355 

Rt-iHttr  POLONIUS. 

God  bless  you,  sir! 

Pd.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you,  and 
presently. 

Jfam,  Do  you  see  yonder  doud  thaf  s  almost  in  shape 
of  a  camel  ?  360 


345.  uf/franul  vtrance  QJ^ 

346.  karmumy\  kermony  F,. 
348.  makt\  would  maie  Johns. 
350,  351.  /Af  top  of]  Om.  Qq,  Jen. 

352.  sptaki  Om.  Ff,  Rowc,  Knt  i. 

353.  ^MtHd  Q,Q  .  4fU90d 
<2,<^  my  Ff.  Rowtt-I-,  Knt,  SiBf. 
Ktly.  Om.Q'76. 

/]  that  I  Ff,  Rowe+,  Knt, 

3S4»  3SS*      fi^  wu\Jramtm«iK^ 


355*  /^"l  S*"'^  ^»  y*f 

n»mei(\  tan  not  Cap.  (Errata). 
Re-enter...]  Sta.    Enter...  after 
sir  I  line  356,  QqFf,  Rowe-i-,  Jen. 
356.  you\  your  F,. 
359.  yonder]  that  Ff,  Rowc. 
359,  360.  cloud. .. camel cloud?.., 
eamell.  F,F^  <loud^..camtlL  F^.  clouJ^ 

36a  9f\  UkeTt,  Rowe,  Cdd.  Knt,  Su. 


352.  speak]  Knight  (ed.  i) :  Sh.  ccrtninly  meant  to  say  [in  F,],  yet  cannot  you 
make  tbU  music,  this  excellent  voice.  Cuil.  could  have  made  the  pipe  s/cai,  but 
be  eenld  not  eonaumd  it  to  ray  nttcnaee  of  liannoQjr.  Even  in  the  Qq  it  should 
be  printed  '  yet  cannot  you  make  it.  SpCikl  'SUood,'  &C.  [This  bst  conj.  is  with- 
drawn in  ed.  ii,  and  instead  is  the  sentence  :  *  We  now  prefer  to  consider  the  Folio 
erroneous.']  DVCE:  When  ' 'Sblood '  was  struck  out  [of  Ff],  to  be  replaced  by 
IVAy,  the  preceding  word, '  speak,'  was  at  the  same  time  accidentally  struck  out. 
<  Sipealc  *  aanren  to  *  diseonne,'  line  a4$,i-^*marAt,  ftc,  217. 

3S5*  I^ouct  (ii,  i$e)  t  Here  is  n  plqr  on  wov&  and  a  double  meaning. 
Ham.  »ays,  •  thou;7h  you  can  vex  roe,  you  cannot  impose  on  mc ;  though  yon  can 
Itopthe  instrument,  you  cannot  pl.iy  on  it.'  Dyce  {Gloss.) :  /""rets  are  stops  of  in« 
struments  of  the  lute  or  guitar  kind,  *  small  lengths  of 'wire  on  which  the  fingeit 
pKM  die  atrii^  in  playing  the  Ooitar.'— Bady^  Diet,  tf  Mksitml  Term,  ed.  iii. 

355.  you]  Coaso.N :  The  use  of  ^  [as  in  QJ  as  the  correlative  of  'thongb,* 
idds  tolhe  fonnalness,  and  takes  away  from  the  (dain  dMUWtnm,  of  the  speedi. 
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(ACT  m,  sc.  iL 


PcL   By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed.  361 
Ham,   Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel 
/W.   It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 
Ham.   Or  like  a  whale  ? 

/W.  Very  like  a  whale.  365 
Ham.   Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by.— 

\Asidi\  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent — I  will  come 

by  and  by. 

PeL   I  will  say  so.  \Exit  Polomus, 

Ham,   *  By  and  by'  is  easily  said. — Leave  me,  friends.  370 

{Exeunt  all  hut  Hamlet, 


360.  361.  {ame!...eamer\  weaxel.., 

361.  By  th:  n:ass\  By  Uh  »tajfe  Qq. 
£y  tk'  Mafi  F^,  Rowe,  Cap.  (Errata), 
Jen.  By  Uhf  Mijfe  F,F,.  By  th'  Miffe 

Oin.Q'76. 

Uis  like\  tis,  like  Q,Q,.  its  Uki 
Ff,  Rowe  + .   'tis—^ike  Jen. 

362.  363.  a  weasd..M  wemet^  m$ 
Outle...an  (huk  Bope^**  «  *tmti„M 
camtl  Cap. 

363.  ba(ked\  back'd  Ff.  backt  Q,Q  . 
^«*Q«Q;.Pope+-  Acr^^  Totlct,  Q. 

364.  whale     whale.  Qq. 

366.  will  /]  /  wiU  Qq,  Jen.  GI0.+. 


366-370.  Then. said '\  Four  lines, 
ending  fy  audfyt...iy  tmd  byt»Jrimd», 
...said,  (transposing  Leave  me  frifttds, 
as  a  separate  line,  to  follow  by  and  by, 
line  368;  and  continaing  I  will  say  so 
to  Ham.)  Qq,  Pope  (Ptase.  Pope). 

367.  [AsideJ  Sta.  Cla.  [toHor.Clfi. 
Om.  QqFf  et  cet. 

nty...hnt.'\  Separate  line,  Ff, 

Rowe. 

369.  [Exit  Polonius.]  Exit.  Ff.  Om. 
Qq.  After  said,  line  370,  Dyce,  Sta.  Glo. 

370.  [Exennt..}  Exeimt  Roe.  and 
Gtti.  Horatio,  and  the  Players,  with- 
draw.  Cap.   Exe.  Rowe.   Om.  QqFT. 


363.  backed ...  weasel]  Theobald  preferred  omxte  to  *  weasel/  because,  lint, 
ft  *weaid*  is  not  Uaek  (to  read  *bade*d'  only  avoids  the  •bsordilj  of  giving  n 
ftlse  color  to  die  *  weasel ') ;  secondly,  by  reading '  ouzle,'  there  is  honor  in  com- 
paring the  same  cloud  to  a  Beast,  a  Bird,  and  a  Fish.  Heatm  :  The  resemblance 
of  a  cloud  to  an  animal  is  generally  concluded  from  its  shape,  not  its  color.  *  Weasel,' 
then,  is  the  tme  reading  and  Poloiiiiiii  in  lib  eagemen  to  Inunor  n  madman,  un> 
Indufy  pitches  npon  the  veiy  portion  of  a  weasel  in  which  it  most  diflieia  from  a 
camd.  SnsVENS :  Toilet  observes  that  we  might  read, '  it  is  becked  like  a  wcisel,* 
».  r  wea"%el -snouted.  So,  in  Hollinshed's  Description  of  England,  p.  172:  *  if  be 
be  wesell-becked.'  Quarles  uses  this  term  of  reproach  in  his  Vir^n  Widow :  '  Go 
yon  wtaul-tiuutedt  addle>pated,'  &c.  'Toilet  adds,  that  Milton  in  his  Lyeidas  calla 
a  pramontoiy  ieaM,      pronunent  like  die  btak  of  a  Urd  or  a  ship. 

366.  Then]  Caldeoott:  Then  will  I  assent  to  your  request,  as  yoms  is  asseata- 

ticn  to  cvcr>'lhinp  1  say. 

366.  by  and  by]  Clarendon  :  Immediately.  Compare  Matthew,  xiii,  21,  where 
'by  and  by'  is  tiie  translation  of  rfMr* 

367.  bent]  Johnson  :  *  Bent '  is  used  by  Sh.  for  the  utmost  degree  of  any  pasrioa 

or  m-^ntnl  qmlity.  The  expression  i<;  derived  from  nrchery;  the  bow  has  its  bent 
when  it  is  drawn  as  far  as  it  can  be.   £Sce  WellesLky,  II,  ii,  338;  also  II,  ii,  30.] 
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37S 


0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom; 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural ; 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none; 

37a.  ifMOii]  krtatks  F,F^  Row^      /<^Q*76.  Om.  bitter  Zau 
Vopt,  Tkeob.  Cap.    knaket  <^Q;Q,*        375*  Sofil  »m1/l^,Mm<^ 


374*  failtar  Iraainess]  WAKBUKTONt  Thb  eapiewtoa  it  almost  boriesqae.  Tbe 
Qaarto  it  much  nearer  Shakespeare's  words,  who  wrote  'Mfkrday/  wbich  gives  the 
lenlitnent  great  force  and  dignity.  'The  horror  of  the  season  fits  me  for  a  deed 
which  the  furf  and  sacred  day  would  quake  to  look  on.'  This  is  said  with  great 
classical  proprie^.  According  to  ancient  superstition,  night  was  prophane  and  exe* 
cnUe^  and  4t^  pnie  aad  boly.  Hiatki  Waibotton  d^aelt  diat  dia  iihiasa  is 
aloMfit  borlcMiBa.  It  il  ao;  talk  it  so  only  from  the  abuse  of  tbe  word  'bitter,* 
which  is  crept  into  our  language  from  amongst  the  vulgar,  long  since  the  days  of 
Sh.,  and  which  can  have  no  weight  in  the  present  case.  If  alteration  be  necessaij, 
I  should  suppose  Sh.  wrote  *  the  bitttf^st  day.'  Steevems  :  Hiottgh  at  present  dda 
iaaira^arpiMMsa^yatitariglitnothawbaan  tndijnShsfcf^iftaia^tto  Drci^iB 
lUs  Few  Neta,  &c.,  p.  141,  not  knowing  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Warburton, 
proposed  •  better  day,'  And  although  in  both  of  his  cds.  he  preferred  the  reading 
of  the  Ff,  he  would  not  allow  that '  better '  was  indefensible,  but  cites  in  his  ed.  it 
Ihafblloiriagaotabr  MRfa«o:'ThawaidiBil<M^^  1te**MiAirdigr*' is  opposed 
to  the  «*  witching  tina  of  nlg^'*  It  Ik  tha  Icptir  of  HoBMr*  A  d.  ddu'-^OMll 
Mttga.  Feb.  1845,  p.  125.  'I  may  add,  too,'  conttnnes  Dyce,  *  that  John  KemUe^ 
whose  performance  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  is  among  the  most  vivid  recollections 
of  my  youth, — invariably  [said  better  day."]  See  Harriet,  revised  by  J.  P.  Kemblef 
1814*  p.  5I-'  CARTWMOlir  {tfem  Readings,  &c.,  p.  ^7) :  Read.  <Aod  do  Sttch 
Irasincsa  as  lha  S^^day* 

375-  CoLERiDCE :  The  utmost  tX  which  Ham.  arrives,  is  a  disposition,  a  mood,  to 
do  something; — but  what  to  do  is  left  undecided,  while  every  word  he  utters  tends 
to  betray  his  disguise.  Yet  observe  how  perfectly  equal  to  any  call  of  the  moment 
is  Hass.»  let  It  only  not  ha  for  dia  ihtnia. 

377.  Nero]  EtJESt  Tha  flMndanr  of  his  nothar.  Claibidon:  Compaia  Kb^ 

Jchn,  V,  ii,  152. 

379.  aaonone]  Hunter  (ii,  254)!  To  be  sure  not;  and  stmnfje  it  is  that  the 
Foct  diould  have  thought  it  neceaary  to  put  such  a  remark  into  the  mouih  of  IL-im. 
That  the  thoo^t  sboold  arise  detracts  from  onr  admimdon  of  his  character,  as  moch 


374.  bitter. ..Jay'\  buftnes  as  the  bitter 

day  Qq,  Stccv.  Var.    buf.nefs  as  day  it 


r»,  FT. 

376.  hu\  (yyd.    hofe  QqFf. 
378.  not'\  but  not  Johns. 
379-  daggers'\  dagger  Qq. 
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[act  m*  sc.  fii. 


My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites;  380 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent; 

To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  ooosenti  [£sftC 


ScBNB  IIL  A  tocm  inihieos^ 

Enter  King,  Rosenckantz,  and  Guildensterm; 

King,   I  like  him  not;  nor  stands  it  safe  withr  us 
To  let  his  madness  range.   Therefore  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  dispatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you ; 


381,  382.  Om.  Pope,  Haa. 

381.  Mmr] /HiMiMrQi|Fr,RoiP8. 

382.  never,  my  sou!,  consent'\  netut 
Wty /omU  con/tilt  QqFf,  Rowe  + ,  Jen, 

[Eat]  Q,Q,Q4.   Om.  Q^Ff. 


Scene  m.]  Cap.  Scene  nc  F^>pe^ 
Han.  Jen.  SCBIB  Vm.  Wub.  JdON* 
Om.  FT,  Rowe. 

A...castle.]  Glo.  Cap.  (sulia.). 

a.  99ngt\  ragt  Fbpe^ 


as  it  precludes  approbation  or  silent  admission  of  ihn  moral  taste  discoreted  in  thia 
play  by  its  author.  It  is,  besides,  dramatically  improper;  for,  in  the  first  place,  his 
mother  bad  done  nothing  to  deserve  it ;  it  is  not  even  insinuated  against  her  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  her  former  hosband's  death.  Her  offence  was 
wumfng  again  too  aooo,  and,  in  additiao  to  fliii,  that  ber  aeeond  bnaband  was 
brother  to  the  first.  In  the  next  place,  snch  a  deed  would  not  only  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  the  high  behest  of  the  Ghost,  which  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  drama,  but 
would  in  all  probabiiiQr  have  entirely  frustrated  it;  and  Ham.  cannot  be  supposed 
not  to  IwTO  fawBcen  that  sudi  would  be  the  result.  Ham.  a  matricide  would  have 
become  iutaiiU^aa  object  of  uiiveisalodiiia.  la  frdf  tbe  traOi  cuaot  aad 
not  to  bo  concealed  die^  popular  as  this  pkf  b,  not  in  Bi^jbad  only,  but  all  tlitt 
world  over,  there  are  parts  in  it  whidi  icem  qnite  at  viiiaiiM  widi  the  ocdiaaiy 
modes  of  thinking  of  its  author. 

381.  ahem]  Stbevbms  i  To  abend,  is  to  reprore  hardily,  to  treat  vidi  rough  lan- 
gnage,  HnoxnaoNi  'Sient*  means  more  than  icpraoL  Haia.  andtf  mcaas 
*  however  my  mother  xaay  be  hurt,  wounded,  or  punished.' 

382.  seals]  WAtBO&TOtt :  Pat  them  in  eitaition.  KraoHT  t  To  make  oj  Mfw 
ings  deeds. 

382.  conaent]  Corson  (p.  28>:  'Consent'  is  not  an  imperativef  but  asabjane* 
dve»aad<soal' attondnadve,aotaTOGaliipei  See  Adott,  fS  964, 3^ 

3.  commission]  Moberly:  Ros.  and  GnlL  are  ttoefine  privy  to  the  tnilORMS 

scheme  for  killing  Ham.  in  England, 

4.  along]  For  instances  of  the  omission  of  the  verb  of  motion  after '  along,'  seo 
Abbott,  §  30,  wliere  it  is  stated  that ' "  Let's  along"  is  still  a  common  Americanism.' 
^1,1,96.]  Tb  tbebiitanoespven  by  Abbott,  add  li>S»r.7bA>,V,il,iais>A 
CSw.  in,  i,  119;  Mm,  m,  iv,  197,  given  bjr  CLAKEMDOil. 
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The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure  5 
Hazard  so  near  us  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 

GmL  We  will  ourselves  provide ; 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe 

That  live  and  feed  upon  your  majesty.  lO 

Ros,  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind 
To  keep  itself  from  noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depends  and  rests 


5.  estait  mayl  ejiate,  may  F,F,Fj. 

6.  ntar  ui\  Q'76,  Fop«+»  Cap.  Jen. 
Stccv.Var.  EL  Qun.  Cla.  iMcr'f  Qq. 
dangerous  Ff  et  cet 

7.  bmaaal  ircwet  Qq^.  brom  Jen. 
EU  AMMrTheob.  Han.  OipuMaL  Steer. 
JfOTiO  Anon  * 

Popc+, 

9»ia  7>i«^..Jibir]OiieUiie^Itowe. 
Pope,  Han. 
9.  mimymtmy\  many'FJF^^,  Rowe, 


Pope,  Han. 

II.  Two  Vnaa,  the  first  ending  tingU, 
Ft 

13.  noyanff]  QqFf,  Rowe  +  ,  Dyce, 
White,  CI0.+,  Del.  'Moyantg  Han.  et 
cet 

14.  at/M*]  on  Pope-}-. 

Cald.  KnU 

dtf«i$diamdneas1  QqFr,Ra«e-l>9 
Cald.  Cam.  Cla.  difmd tuid  rttt  Kuu 
etcet. 


t»  near  us]  WnrrB:  Goasidering  die  oqpreidoa  of  penonal  fear  la  dio  fint 
line  orllleKiIlgfkqlced^dwQ(|llll9ooll(ainthotnwleadil^of 

Ff  is  a  corrnption. 

7.  lunacies]  Theobald  :  This  unnecessary  Alexandrine  vre  owe  to  the  players. 
Sb.  wrote  htntSf  i,e.  madness,  frenzy.  See  ff?K/.  TaU,  11,  ii,  30;  Merry  IVives, 
IV,il,».  JORMSmt  I  tako  4fwwy  of  the  Qq  to  be,  properly  read, /im,wUcl^ 
I  think,  is  a  provincial  word  for  perverse  humours,  which  being  not  understood  was 
changed  to  •  lunacies.'  But  of  this  I  nm  not  confident.  Steevens  suggested  that 
perhaps  Sb.  deugned  a  metaphor  from  homed  cattle,  whose  powers  of  being  danger* 
o«  increase  with  ib»grtwth  tfthtir  hvmt  Hxifunr  fanprorcd  on  liiis,  and  Bialn- 
tabled  that  tte  Inuge  mder  whicib  the  Kfttg  eppcdiendt  danger  fion  Ham*  fa  that 
of  a  bull!  *  which,  in  his  fren::)',  might  not  only  gore,  bat  push  hfaa  fion  Us  tiuooe.* 
Elze:  It  is  not  improbable  that  Sh.  wrote  cither  frowns  or  brains. 

9.  many  many]  Collier  (ed.  ii) :  The  (MS)  has  '  very  many,'  thus  setting  right 
•  mui&A  nbprint  of  Ff.  [Adopted  In  die  text  hf  Collier  (cd.  ii)  and  Elze.] 
STAOHTONt  This  expreMioB,  iignifying  aumbeHcM»  thottid  certainly  be  hyphened, 
like  foo-too,fm-/em,  mttt'mfsi,  ftc  Clamhoon  t  Compare  *  little  Ultle,*  Mm*  Vf 
IV,  ii.  33. 

13.  noyancej  Clarendon:  Harm.  Here  used  in  a  stronger  sense  thaa  cur 
modem  MMMTfeiMir.  Speuer,howem,At>7  CiMm^I«  1,23,  has  1^  with  the  weaker 
meaaliv*  applied  to  the  <6eble  etiag^*  of  'gpattcs.' 

14.  tMtsj  Sec  It  ii,  38. 


276  .  HAMLET  [ACTiii,s&nL 

The  lives  of  many.  The  cease  of  majesty  15 

Dies  not  alone»  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 

Whafs  near  it  with  it;  it  is  a  Liassy  wheel, 

Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 

Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd;  which,  when  it  fidls,  ao 

Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 

Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.  Never  alone 

Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

IGng^  Ann  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear,  25 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

^\  \  We  will  haste  us. 

[ExiiMt  Rmnerantg  and  CnUdinsUm, 

15.  many.    Tkf]  mmy^:  tki  Q^Tft.        93.  s^tut}  s(gki  ha  aimgi9Se^ 

V»  the  QqFf. 


ctase\  ctjfe  Qq.   decease  Pope.  w>M]  Om.  Qq. 

17.  sfsr]  /rjrFf.  oriiitt^.  Hfs  groom]  grone  qf^^^F^.  gromu 
Fope<f.         Dycc  li,  Huds. 

18.  sunimif]  Rowc.  fomne!  (^r\?(.  ■'  ^  ?  w^r.r^]  t       Q^Q^.  votjge  Q^Q^ 

19.  ^uge]  hough  Q,Q,.    hugh  Q*-  .  f/cnj  abifut  Qq,  Cam.  Tsch. 

ao.  mcrtM}  mcriei/lQ<i.  wuirtii^'*    a6.  Rot. Gvil.] Mai.  Both. Ft  Rob. 

Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen.                     .  Qq*  Cap.  Jen.  EL 

cidjoitid^  adjon'd  F,.  haste  us\  make  hajle  Q'76. 

22.  ruin\  Ruine  Ff.    raint  Qq.  [Exeunt...]  Ilan.  Exeunt 

Nevtr\  Wtr  Pbpe-^,  Walker,  QqFT. 
Dyce  ii,  Huds. 


15.  ceaae]  CAldwott  :  The  demise.  Thrcmghoat  Sh.  a  strong  sense  is  attadied 

to  this  verb  '  cease.'  Hudson  :  '  Cease  *  and  '  Dies '  are  tautological  in  word,  oot  ia 
sense.  The  death  of  M.ajesty  coma  not  alone.  Bailey  (ii,  to) ;  •  Cease '  as  a  noun 
is  not  found  elsewhere;  here  it  means  death,  so  that  the  speaker  is  made  to  2sscrt 
that  death  diet  iMtakme,  and  that  U  is  a  masqrwlieel  as  well  as  like  agtilf;  whereas 
Sh.  evideatljr  meant  to  predicate  these  things  of  majes^  itself.  Read,  thenfimb 
•Deceasing  majesty,'  &c.  Clauhdon:  Heie  used  for  the  king  dyings  as  •Uft' 
line  1 1  is  used  for  the  living  man. 

iS.  mount}  MoBERLY :  At  the  top  of  the  bank,  at  the  edge  of  a  mine. 

81.  aoiMsiiicat]  CLAEEiinNC:  Tl&isiMtiimuiditoihefeb 

24.  Am)  Dsumt  Frepaie  yonisdves. 

85.  fear]  Caldecott  :  Bugbear.   See  Ant»  6*  On.  II,  iii.  23. 

."6.  We]  Elze  :  This  speech  is  given  erroneously  to  both  Ros.  and  GuiL  The 
former  is  on  all  occasions  the  spokesman,  while  the  latter  appears  to  be  more  a  sub> 
ordinate  attendant,— the  only  time  that  he  ventures  on  an  independent  speedi  b  IH, 
ii,384,^s«y.,  and  then  he  bcfs  express  pcnnission  to  speak.  See  III,  U,  46  £Qq]. 
and  IV  iii,  16,  where  Ros.  treats  him  (ike  a  messeng^. 
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EtUer  POLOmUS. 

Pol.    My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  closet; 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myself, 
To  hear  the  process;  I'll  warrant  she'll  tax  him  home; 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said,  30 
*Tis  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mother. 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.    Fare  you  well,  my  liege; 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  X  know. 

King,  Thanks,  dear  my  lord.  3$ 

\ExU  Polonius. 

Oh,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't, 
A  brother's  murder!    Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will; 


«9.  Mmm/]  wmmt  Q*37*. 

33.  the  speeckf  of  v(intage\  Theob. 
the  fptech  of  vantage  QqFf,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Jen.  Mai.  Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  ii,  Sta.  Hudi. 
Tkdr  /pteek,  0*76. 

35.  kmtw\  heart  Q'76. 

[Exit  Polonius.]  Cnp.    Exit,  (af- 


ter iWMp)  QqFf.  Rowe-f . 

37.  prima}]  Om.  Q'jfi. 

upon't]  vppont  Qq. 

38.  can  /  ho/}  I  cannot  Q'76,  Rowe 
•f .  /  tatuut  Han.        tmm  / 

not  Seymour. 

38,  39,  not, .. .will ;]  not, ...will,  Qq. 


27.  Polonius]  Coleridge:  Poloniu&'s  volunteer  obtrusion  of  himself  into  this 
IraiiaeM,  while  it  is  appropriate  to  his  disraeter,  still  itehtng  sftier  fwacr  iaportaaoe, 
all  likelihood  that  Ham.  should  suspect  his  presence,  end  pTerento  us  fron 
aiaking  his  death  injure  Ham.  in  oar  opinion. 

30.  as  you  said]  Moberly:  This  was  Polonius's  own  st^gestioB,  which,  couw 
tier-like,  he  ascribes  to  the  King. 

IS.  them]  CLAftBHDOMs  That  Is,  BMOien. 

33.  of  vantage]  WAKBtmroN :  By  some  opportunity  of  secret  observation.  Ab» 
BOTT,  S  165 :  '  Of  here  retains  its  original  meaning  of  from;  bcnce  the  wwds 
equivalent  to  *  from  the  vantage-ground  of  concealment^' 

38.  murder]  Theobald:  Was  a  brotber's  murder  the  eldest  curse  f  Surely,  it 
waa  rather  the  «rlMr  that  was  Ummsmt  of  this  ddest«Mm.  I  have  ventured  at  two 
supplemental  syllables,  as  innocent  in  themselves,  as  necessary  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  introduced:  *That  of  a  brother's  murder.'  Heath  (p.  541) :  The 
defect  in  the  measure  is  sufficiently  accounted  fo^  by  the  break  which  divides  the 
vcim:  *  a  bradiei^  minder*  b  in  apposition,  not  to  the  airse«  bnt  to  the  offence. 
Walxsr  (CMC  &»  199) :  *  Read,  for  netre^ake,  matdenr.* 

39.  aa  will]  Theobald:  An  ingenious  gentleman  started,  at  a  heat,  this  very 
■robaUe  emendation :  *  as  'twilL'    Wiil  signifying  barely  the  deimmmatim  •fmiMd 
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HAMLET 


[act  III,  sc.  iii. 


My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent;  40 

And,  like  a  man  to  double  bustness  bound, 

I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shaU  first  begin. 

And  bodt  neglect  What  if  this  cursed  hand 

Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood, 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens  ^ 

To  wash  it  white  as  snow?  Whereto  serves 

But  to  confiont  the  visage  of  ofience? 

And  what's  in  prayer  but  this  twofold  ibroe^ 

To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

Or  pardon'd  being  down  ?  Then  TU  look  up;  50 

My  fiiult  is  past  But  oh,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn?  '  Forgive  me  xny  foul  murder?* 

That  cannot  be,  since  I  am  still  possess'd 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 

My  crown,  mine  own  amintion  and  my  queen. 


40.  guilt Je/eati] guilt, de/eatsYyj^^ 
43.  negUtt,  Wkat^  negtea?  wmTQi 

50.  f>ardorC<{\  pardon  Qq. 

51.  fault  is\fauUs  it  qA. 

5*.  *figrtbm«Mmriirr\  Am  qiiot»> 


tion»  Glo. + ,  Dyce  ii.  Italics,  Han.  Huds. 

Sa.  nmrderf]  Cald.  CI0.  +  ,  Dyceii, 
Huds.  murtAer  f  Q'76.  muriAer,Qj[^y 
AfurtAer:  Q,QjF,F,Fj.  Af other:  F^. 
mMTtherl  Pope-i-,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var. 
KnlbColl. 


to  do  a  thing,  the  sense  will  be  thb:  'Though  the  pleasure  I  take  in  this  act  be  as 
strong  as  the  detennination  of  my  mind  to  perform  it,  yet  my  stronger  guilt  defeats 
my  strong  intent/  &c.  [Hanmer,  Johnson,  Heath,  Keigbtley,  adopted  this  conj.  £o.J 
WABBDiiTOllt  *  As  wQl' It  nakBOBseme.  Read^'aslsriB;' /.«.flKm|(hm]riiidiiUF 
tion  malcM  ne  as  restless  and  uneasy  as  my  crime  does.  The  line  following  proves 
it.  BOSWELL:  The  distinction  between  *  inclination '  and  'will*  is  philosophically 
correct.  I  may  will  to  do  a  thing  because  my  understanding  points  it  out  to  me  as 
light,  although  I  am  not  itulitud  to  it.  See  Locke,  Om  tk»  Humam  Urndtrstandimg, 
k  ^  di.  SI,  ace.  3a 

47.  coxtfront]  Clarbhdon:  To  q;^e  directly,  and  so  to  break  down,  the  sin. 

49.  forestalled]  Caldecott:  Prevented  from  falling.  Moderly  :  What  is  the 
vety  meaning  of  prayer,  ex^pt  that  we  pray  first  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  and 
then  to  be  delivered  from  e^? 

51.  what  fnnB]  Hotim  (ii,  356)  t  TUs  speedi  is  in  maiqr  respects  admiimUA. 
But  it  wants  an  issue.  We  are  left  at  last  uncertain  in  what  mould  the  prayer  will 
be  cast,  when  nt  the  close  of  it  he  *  retires  and  prays.'  It  was  not  so  when  the  play 
was  originally  written.  His  meditations  there  issue  in  a  resolve.  [See  Reprint  of 
ffamltt,  1603,  line  1423,  in  Appendix.] 

55.  ankUlim]  Dnjust  The  icaUiatioa of  ambition}  ]lke*olfince'  iadwaol 
line. 
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May  one  be  pardon'd  and  retain  the  offence?  56 
In  the  corrupted  'currents  of  this  world 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice. 
And  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law;  but  'tis  not  so  above;  60 
There,  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compell'd 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  laults 


56b  ftrdeH'd'\  pardoned 

offence"]  effc(^s  Warh. 
57.  corrupted  'currents^  Walker.Dyce 

currents  Anon.  {Misc.  Obs.  1 758).  Wr* 
n^Ud  currents  Qq  et  cet. 

*  currents  of  this  world "]  courts  of 


58.  i^2M]«M<ttWQ,Q^^^  giddtd 

sAwc}yhetvc  Qj^iy  fhowQ^Q^ 
iJmv     tkttne-iy  Djree,  Htt<b. 

59.  prise}  purse  Coll.  ii.  (MS). 
itself]  it fe/fe  QqFf,  Rowe-f • 

63.  and}  Om,  Pope,  Han. 


$&  offence]  Wakbu&ton  :  Sb.  here  repeated  a  word  which  he  employed  two 
Uses  above,  «tb*  f0i<it,*  of  Us  mwder.  J<«iaoict  He  that  doet  not  eaend 
what  can  be  amended  retains  his  offence.  The  KiQg  kept  the  cnnrn  from  the  rigbt 
heir.   Clarendon:  See  'theft,'  III,  ii,  84. 

57.  corrupted  'currents]  Walker  (Cri^.  iii,  267) :  Write  "currents,*  as  in  t 
ffen.  IF:  II,  iii,  58.  (Note,  too,  occurrences.  Hen,  V:  V,  Prologue,  line  40.) 
IxrraoM  (Footnote  to  die  above) s  In  Beaa.  ft  FLiA^Qw^  *Soiiradi 
to  all  the  occurrents  of  my  country,'  we  hare  the  word  at  full  length.  So*  la  Hamkt^ 
V,  ii,  344.  [Unless  we  adopt  this  excellent  emendation  of  Walker's,  we  arc  forced 
to  the  conclusion  of  Clarendon's,  that  these  lines-,  57  and  58, '  offer  an  example  ot 
Oil  copfarion  of  Betaphor  to  fieqaent  in  Sb.  Om^Nun  III,  i,  59.'  This '  oonfinion 
of  oiclaphor '  b  certainty  *  fieqiient '  enoo^  btt  I  can  see  no  need  of  ictd^ 
(utance  of  it  a  passage  that  can  be  cleared  up  by  an  apostrophe.  The  word  It  ^ven 
tefoll,  occurrents,  in  Mtseettaneous  Obs.  on  Hamlet,  1752,  p.  37.  Ed.] 

58.  ahove  byj  Tschischwitz  calls  attention  to  this  adverbial  use  of  'by,* 
•ad  Dvct  prima  Utvi-fy.  [CondileBcy  voold  print,  *To  ghi»4m  evidenee,'  Jkam 
64.  Ed.] 

59.  prize]  Collier  (ed.  2) :  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  an 
emendation  [purse  of  the  (MS)]  of  an  error,  which  perhaps  arose  from  the  use  of 
thort>hand  in  transcribing  the  words;  purse  and  'prize'  being  spelt  with  the  same 
ktteit.  Dtoi  (JM!(«Mr»,&e^,pw  i^)t  Tbe'priae'iseq^idvalentto'tfied^ 
quired  by  wicked  ntini,*  i.  e.  the  crown. 

61.  lies]  Clarendon  :  Tins  word  is  beie  wed  in  Its  Icgsl  sense. 

62.  bis]  Deuus:  Equivalent  to  iVlr. 

62, 64.  we . . .  evidence]  WoitoswoXTH  {SJUska^enrft  Knowledge  of  the  Bi&le^ 
pi  301)1  is  not  a  little  lemaricafcle  diat  Sh.  slioald  liave  adsed  open  dds  point* 
Heissapported  bjr  Biriiop  Pearson  (obit.  1686),  that  great  divine,  who  says:  'this 
conscience  is  not  so  much  a  judge  as  a  witness  iNNind  over  to  g;ive  testimony,  for  or 
against  us,  at  some  judgement  after  this  life.' 

ds.  euMlvw  compelled]  TBcancBWini  For  aaotber  instance  of  llwenissioa 


HAMLET 


[act  in,  sc  Hi. 


To  give  in  evidence.  What  then  ?  what  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can.  What  can  it  not?  i 

Yet  what  can  it  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 
O  wretched  state !  O  bosom  black  as  death  1 
O  limed  soul,  that  struggling  to  be  iree 
Art  more  engaged!   Help,  angels !  make  assay! 
Bow,  stubborn  knees,  and,  heart  with  strings  of  sted,  ; 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babel 
All  may  be  well  and  huUs. 


70 


£i»Arr  Hamut. 


Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  lie  is  praying ; 


66.  if\  au^ht  Han. 


Enter...]  ...at  a  Distance.  Cap. 


can  M«/]  cannot  QqFf*  Rowe+t 


73.  ScBNS  X.  Pope,  Han.  Scems  ol 


Jen.  tan  but  Warb. 

69.  mngels']  Angles  Q^<^ 

70.  steel]  Jleale  Q,Qj. 
72.  Om.  Seymour. 


Waib.  Johns. 

Hm...praying\    Where  is  tkS$ 


wmriderer,  he  kneels  and  prays,  Q'76. 
it  pat,  now  Ae  u]  it,  but  now  a  is 


[Retires...]  Theob.  (subs.).  Th« 


Qq.  ii—ham«mAeisJau 


King  kneels.  Rowc+.    remains  inAo* 


tkm  of  Prayer.  Cap.  Om.  Q^Fi^ 


of  the  substantive  verb,  see  II,  ii,  2jo.  CuuutNDON  instances  I.  ii,  90;  and  JiicJL 
lis  IV,  i,  129. 

44.  svideiiM]  Dnjoti  Coobaijr  to      nh  ihit  Aw&Bcn  mvf  aot  cnmiiialt 

himself. 

66.  can  not]  Warburton:  This  nonsense  even  exceeds  the  last.  Sh.  wrote, 
*wben  one  can  but  repent,'  i.e.  what  can  repentance  do  without  restitution  ?  John- 
SON:  What  am  repentmet  do  fbr  «  man  that  cannot  be pemiient,  for  a  maa  who  has 
only  part  of  penheitoe^  disticM  of  comdeftce,  widmat  <he  odier  part,  molutico 
of  aaeadncnt?  WAUcn  (Ifiv.  159):  Wiito  «MMi#,  withChe  acoent  ondw  faot 
syUable. 

69.  engaged]  Clarendon  :  Hampered,  entangled, 
69.  UMy]  See  Bea^i  fetdUe  exidanalion  of  diit  word.  III,  i,  59,  p. 
7s.  well]  GoLnuDCSs  TUt  qieedi  wdl  naria  die  diflcraice  between  crime  and 
gnilt  of  habit.  The  conscience  here  is  still  admitted  to  audience.  Nay,  even  as  an 
audible  soliloquy,  it  is  far  less  improbable  than  is  supposed  by  such  as  have  watched 
men  only  in  the  beaten  road  of  their  feelings.  But  the  final, '  All  may  be  well  I'  is 
icnHBhaUe;  die  dcgtee  of  amH  ettriheled  hgr  die  iclf-AalteTii^  mmI  to  to  own 
ilrog^e,  dmi^  faeffled,  and  to  dw  ladefiidte  half-ptoodte,  half«oauaand,  to  per> 
severe  in  ie1^[ioiis  duties.  The  solution  is  in  the  divine  medium  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  exfMationi  not  what  you  have  done,  but  what  yoo  are.  mut  de* 
termine. 

9a.  BvlarMankt]  Count ¥rhcnHanLentenl«AAi^,aaodierttage-diBeeiion 
b]rdw(M5)«ateidiatbehis  i£riiMf^^«WMread]rtokilltheKing,if  hb  reio. 
Ifltfon  hoM.  The  old  mode  of  aotbg  die  aoene  appeals  to  have  been,  dia^  when 
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And  now  I'll  do't^  and  so  he  goes  to  heaven ; 

And  so  am  I  revenged.   That  would  be  scann'd :  75 

A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and  for  that, 

I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 

To  heaven. 

Oh»  this  is  hire  and  salaxy,  not  revenge. 


74.  dif(\  iSr'/ [drawing  j  Cap. 
»9  h»goei\  fo  a  gvtt  Qq. 

75.  revenged. '\  Clo. +  .  reuendge, 

Dyoe,  Su.  Haft,    maigti:  F,. 

wnnt^dt  Q'76  ct  cet. 

76.  A  villain  kiils]  He  Jti//dq'j6. 

77.  mU}  fouU  F,F,Iy  /md  F^. 


78.  7h  keaven,']  Separate  liiie»  Qq. 
Begins  line  79.  Ff,  Rowe-f  *  Jen.  Enidt 
line  77,  Sta.  Klly. 

79.  OA]  m/  Qq,  Cap.  Steev.  Var. 
ColL  Siog.  El.  White.  KUy,  Del.  Hnds. 

hire  and  salary^  kirtand  Sallery 
Ff.  ba/t  and /tUy  mrtwardQ'jb. 
reuuzrd  Q'oj. 

$mUuy,  iu/]JUfy^  mot  Q,Qj. 


Ham.  came  in  at  the  back,  the  King  was  kneeling  ia  froat  of  the  Stage,  and  did  not 
retire  and  hue/,  as  stated  in  modern  eds. 

73.  Hanuer  {Somf  Jte$HarJkst  &c.,  1736,  p.  41} :  This  speech  of  Hamlet's  has 
atwmys  given  ne  great  oflRmee.  There  b  something  to  very  Idoody  in  it,  to  inbu- 

man*  so  unworthy  of  a  hero,  that  I  wish  our  poci  had  omitted  it.  COLERIOGC:  Dr 
Johnson's  mistaking  [see  note,  line  95]  of  the  masks  of  reluctance  and  procrastination 
for  impetuous,  horror-striking  fiendi&hness !— of  such  importance  is  it  to  understand 
the  germ  of  a  chaiacter.  But  the  intenral  taken  hgr  Hamlet's  qieedi  it  tniljr  awful  t 
Hasutt  (p.  107)  t  This  fcfinement  of  malice  h«e  expieased  hf  Ham.  is  in  tmih 
only  an  excuse  for  his  own  want  of  resolution.  Hunter,  (ii,  255) :  In  the  whole 
range  of  the  drama  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  offensive  than  this  scene.  Ham. 
is  made  to  doot  on  an  idea  which  is  positively  shocking.  Besides,  as  an  excuse 
for  not  then  executing  die  command,  under  the  spell  of  whidi  he  lived,  it  is  poor 
and  tiivfad.  HomtLVt  Ham.  had  before  said  (I,  ii,  182)  s  •  Would  I  had  met  my 
dearest  foe  in  heaven,'  &c.  This  notion  of  killing  soul  and  body  must  therefore  be 
the  natural  impulse  of  his  mind.  It  seems  simpler  to  admit  this  view  of  Hnrnlct's 
speech  here  than  to  consider  it,  as  Coleridge  docs,  to  be  at  least  half  an  excuse  for 
net  dofaig  nam  the  act  of  vengeanoe  fiom  whidi  hb  tool  shrinlcs,  though  an  unbend- 
ing  law  has  imposed  it  on  him.  Houc  (ii,  56)  1  Now  comes  the  moment  for  revenge, 
but  only  for  revenge,  not  for  righteous  punidmmnt,  which  must  be  preceded  by  a 
full,  perhaps  also  by  a  public,  conviction. 

75.  would]  For  instances  of  *  would '  .arequires  to,  see  Macb.  I,  t,  19 ;  I,  vii,  34 ; 
and  AmoTT,  f  jag. 

77.  sole]  WARBtTRTONi  Tbo  Ff  kadus  lothe  true  reading,  which  is  *farn  son,* 
i.e.  disinherited.  This  was  an  aggravation  of  the  injury;  that  he  had  not  only 
murdered  the  father,  but  ruined  the  son.  Heath  :  If  any  alteration  be  needed  the 
Ff  would  rather  direct  us  to  snbstitnte  */ool  son.'  Cafell  (vol.  i,  Various  Headings,  p. 
36)  also  conjectures  Johnson  :  <  I  hb  pid^  son,  who  am  bound  to  pnnbh  hb 

anirderer.*    CALDECOTT:  Foule  (most  probably  a  misprint)  may  be  offending,  de» 
generate.  Collier  (ed.  2) :  A  blunder,  of  course,  from  the  long  1  having  been  mis- 
taken, and  from  the  misspelling  of  '  sole,'y0«/r. 
a** 
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He  took  my  lather  grossly,  full  of  bread,  80 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May; 

And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  heaven  ? 

But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 

Tis  heavy  with  him;  and  am  I  then  revenged, 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul,  85 

When  he  is  lit  and  season'd  for  his  passage? 

No. 

Up,  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent; 

9a,  I/e]  A  Qq.  86.  $Humed^/tafmed  Q^Qj. 

bread]  blood  Mason.  87.  No\  Separate  line,  Qq.  Ends 

81.  WUh  aWl  Withall  Qq.  line  86,  Ff,  Rowc,  Jen.  Sia.  Begias 

iroad']  Iraad  qj[X.  line  88,  Kily.   Ora.  Pope+. 

asjTusA]  M/h/i  Ff,  Rowc;,  Kat  88.  Aeti/}  ieni  F.,  Thedb.  Han. WaA^ 

mtdflmh  Warb.  timt  0*76,  Rowe»  Fbpe. 
84.  aHd\  Om.  Popc+. 


79.  hire  and  Mlaiy]  GoABOorrt  Athinftforvluch  from  kimXn&iO*.  daim 
a  recompense. 

80.  bread]  Malone:  'Behold  this  was  the  iniquity  of  thy  sister  Sodom, pride* 
fullness  of  bread  and  abundance  of  idleness,'  &c. — Ezekiel,  xvi,  49. 

81.  broed  blown]  Clarendon:  Compare  what  the  Ghost  says  of  himself,  I,  v, 

81.  flnah]  ClaremooN:  Full  of  sap  and  vigor. 

82.  audit]  Warburton  :  From  these  lines,  and  some  others,  it  appears  that  Sh. 
had  drawn  the  first  sketch  of  this  play  without  his  Ghost;  and,  when  he  added  that 
naddeay,  he  forgot  to  atrike  ovl  theie  fiaei.  For  die  Gboit  had  lotd  Uaa 
vciy  olicumstaatially  how  Us  audit  itood;  aad  he  was  aow  sadsded  with  (he  real- 
ity of  the  vision.  RiTSON:  As  it  appears  from  the  Ghost's  own  relatioB  that 
he  was  ia  pur^oiy,  Hamlet's  doobt  ooold  only  be  how  long  he  was  to  coatinae 
there.  1 

83.  our  •  • .  thought]  Both  CAmaoorr  aad  Dnios  coaaect  «oar'  widi  'diw 
cnmtfaace/  the  fonaer  paiaphrasiagt  'die  BMasaie  or  cs&aate  of  whet  mvf  have 
reached  us,'  the  latter,  <  according  to  human  reladeos  and  thoughts.*  Clarendon, 
on  the  other  hand,  connects  'our'  with  'thoughts,*  and  paraphrases:  'the  circum- 
stance and  course  of  our  thought,'  adding, '  We  have  a  similar  use  of  the  posse:>sive 
prononn*  It  'v*  73 »  Ulf  321.'  In  Tkoo  Gtmt,  I,  i,  36^  aad  Tht,  6*  Oier.  Ill,  iii, 
114,  * drcoBiatance'  meaas  the  det«b  of  an  cignaeat.  So  here  *  circnmstance  of 
thought'  means  the  details  om  which  thought  isnges*  aad  from  whidi  its  condor 

sions  arc  formed. 

85.  To  take]  For  instances  of  the  infinitive  indefinitely  used,  see  Abboti,  §S  35^, 
357,  and  Mui,  IV,  ii,  69.  CLARENDON  t  la  taking  htm. 

88.  hent]  TmonALD  (Nichols's  /l/usi.  ii,  572) :  Wc  must  either  restore  ftntfor 
Ain/,  [Not  repeated  in  his  ed.]  Warburton  (Nichols's ///W.  ii,  648)  :  The  trae 
word  is  plainly  Aest,  command.  [Not  repeated  in  his  cd.]  .As  these  conjectures  .-vre 
fouud  in  the  private  correspondence  between  Warborton  and  Theobald,  Capuj. 
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When  he  is  drunk  asleep,  or  in  his  rage> 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasure  of  his  bed; 

At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't ; 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  belly  whereto  it  goes.  My  mother  stays. — 


90 


95 


S9.  drunk  asUep\  Ff,  Rowc,  Cald. 
Glo.'l'*  ivmnk  mietp  Johns,  dnmki, 
^/Cbq^  Qq  et  Oct 


Steev.  Var.  Cald.  Coll.  El.  mUe,  DcL 


91X  inces/uous]  incejlious  Qq. 


91.  gaming,  svuaringl  game  a /wear* 
Uig  Q;Qj,  game,  a  /wearing  Q,<^ 
Jen.  game,  a-nuearing  Cam.  Cla« 


pkasure\  pUa/urtt  Q'76,  Cap. 


93.  heeU  may\  heeU  mas  Q^Qi* 


oaiMt  be  acewed  of  plagUurbm  for  having  adopted  Mtii  in  Ui  text  Johnson:  To 
•beat'  it  naed     Sh.  for  to  seiu,  to  <aiek,ia Md m,  •  H«k>  it  dieieforeM; 

at  seizurf.  *  Lay  hold  on  him,  sword,  at  a  more  horrid  time.'  Caldecott:  '  Have 
a  more  fierce,  rash,  or  headlong  grasp  or  purpose.'  *  IFyntyn  or  htntyn,  rapio, 
arripio.' — Prompt,  Faro,  WuiTE:  *A  more  horrid  having,  taking,  opportunity. 
STAUNTONt  *Feel  or  be  consdova  of  a  more  terrible  purpose.'  DVCB  {Ghts^  x  A 
hold,  an  opportunity  to  be  seized.  Clarenoom  :  Equivalent  to  grip.  Hamlet,  as 
he  leaves  hold  of  his  sword,  I  ids  it  wait  for  a  more  terrible  occasion  to  be  grasp>ed 
again.  Moberly  :  A  more  fell  grasp  on  the  villain.  John  Da  VIES  {N.  6*  Qu.^ 
II  March,  1876):  More  probably  here  used  in  a  sense  conunon  ha  some  of  the 
western  eonnties,  meaning  the  amru  m  /mm^v  ^  iki  ^otigkskant  fimvm. 
This  b  the  W.  hynt,  O.  W.  hent  {Zeuss,  lOO,  lot),  a  way,  a  course;  compare  Lai. 
sent-is,  Gothic  stnlhs.  Hamlet's  words  would  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  West-coun- 
tryman a  very  forcible  image ;  the  sword,  in  its  shearing  through  the  flesh,  being 
compared  to  the  passage  of  a  ploughshare  through  the  earth. 

94f  9$.  JOHmoli}  Tins  speech,  hi  whidi  Han.,  tepresenled  as  a  vlitneas  cihft* 
lacter,  is  not  content  with  taking  blood  for  blood,  but  contrives  damnation  for  the 
man  that  he  would  punish,  is  too  horrible  to  be  read  or  to  be  uttered,  M.  Mason: 
Yet  some  moral  may  be  extracted  from  it,  as  all  his  subsequent  calamities  were 
ovbg  to  thb  savage  fcfinement  of  reveaft.  [S'I'MVMM  cites  fiom  Wdiiter'a 
mkUgDofii,  i6iai  Tk*  Muutl  Xm^mr,  1616;  the  fUid  of  Beaa.  ft  US  J^ur 
Plays  in  One,  to  show  that  the  same  iiend-like  disposition  is  displayed  by  the 
various  characters  there  portrayed.  Malone,  to  the  same  end,  cites  Machin's  The 
Dumb  Knight,  1633.  As  this  docs  not  illustrate  Sh.,  but  his  successors,  I  have  not 
sepeated  die  half  page  from  the  Var.  1821.  Ed.]  Rnot  I  think  it  not  improb- 
ably that  when  Sh.  put  this  hoirid  sentiment  into  the  month  of  Ham.,  he  might 
have  recollected  the  following  story :  •  One  of  these  monster?  meetinfj  his  enemie 
unarmed,  thrcatned  to  kill  him,  if  he  denied  not  God,  his  power,  and  essenti.^1 
properties,  viz.  bis  mercy,  suflrance,  &c.,  the  which  when  the  other,  desiring  life, 
prononnced  with  great  horror,  kneeling  upon  his  knees;  the  bravo  cried  ont,  mmmt 
tmll  T  kill  thy  body  and  soule,  and  at  that  instant  thrust  Um  throngh  with  his  rapier.' 
^Brie/  Discourse  0/  the  Spanish  State,  with  a  Dialogue  annexed  intitled  Philoba- 
Ms,  4to,  1590^  p.  24.  Caldecott  :  Sh.  bad  a  full  justification  in  the  practice  of  the 
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This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.  [ExU, 
King.  \Rxsing\  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  lemain 
below; 

Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go. 


SCBMB  IV.   Tht  Qfuen's  chset. 

Enter  QuEEN  and  Polonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  straight  Look  you  lay  home  to  him; 
Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with. 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screen'd  and  stood  between 


97.  [RUi«]  Rises.  Cqpw  (after  Sf^). 

The  King  rises,  and  COBMS  forward. 
Theob.-4-.    Om.  QqFf. 

Scene  nr.]  Cap.  Scemi  n.  Rowe. 
Scene  xi.  I^tpe*  Kan.  Jen.  Scms  x. 
Warb.  Johns. 

The  Queen's  closet.]  Steev.  The 
Queen's  Apartment.  Rowe+. 


EvtCT  Queen...]  Enter  GertmtM* 

Qq- 

1.  Ht\  A  Qq. 

Uraight\  itrait  Qq,  Jen. 
He..Mm  /]  Two  lines,  FT. 

2.  btar^  berre  F^. 

3.  tcreen'd  attU]  scre/nd,  and  Fg. 
/Mnd,  amd  F,F,.  Om.  Q'76. 


ag<r  in  which  he  lived.  The  true  question  is  not  whether  this  practice  were  founded 
in  religion,  but  whether  or  not  Sh.  gave  a  faithful  picture  of  human  nature  in  a  bar^ 
borotts  age.  With  our  ruder  Northern  ancestors,  revenge,  in  general,  was  handed 
doim  in  fandlies  a>  m  dnt^,  and  the  mora  refined  and  exquisite  the  mora  kononble 
it  ma;  and  Ais  character  or  featare  of  U  is  to  be  found  in  aveiy  book  tliat  in  thoae 
times  nppUes  to  the  subject.  And  it  ■wa  n  subject  brought  upon  the  stage  bjr  subse* 
qnent  tragedians  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sh.  has  here  in 
some  sort  laid  a  ground  for  the  introduction  of  it  by  making  the  King  himself  pro* 
dain  (IV,  vii,  129)1  'Revenge diotdd  haTe  no  bounds,'  and  he  makes  even  tim 
philosophizing  and  moralizing  Squire  of  Kent,  in  his  beloved  retirement  from  the 
turmoils  of  the  world,  cxcl.^im  on  killing  Cade,  2  Ifen.  VI:  And  as  I  thrust  thy 
body  in  with  my  sword.  So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell.'  Wordsworth 
(Shakejpear^t  Knowledge  of  the  Bible t  p.  208)  finds  for  Ham.  the  same  palliation 
as  does  Caldecott 

96b  pliytic]  Duios :  Hamlet  calls  his  temponuy  forbeanaoa  ft  plq^  which 

does  net  ixpart  life  to  Lis  fee,  Lut  prolongs  his  illness, 

96,  Hudson  :  Hamlet  here  flies  ofT  to  an  ideal  revenge,  in  order  to  quiet  his  filial 
feelings  without  violating  his  conscience;  effecting  a  compromise  between  them,  by 
A^bMnsliiSf  a  pmpose  which,  as  a  man,  he  dare  not  execnle,  nor,  «s  aaon»  abandoib 
Be  afterwards  asks  Horatio : — '  Is't  not  a  perfect  eomeietue,  to  quit  him  with  this 
arm  ?'  which  confirms  the  view  here  taken,  as  it  shows  that  even  then  liis  mind  was 
not  at  rest  on  that  score. 

97,  98.  GoLlKiDGE:  Oh  what  a  lesson  concerning  the  essential  difference  between 
wishing  and  willing,  and  the  tcStf  of  all  motive>moQgering,  White  din  individval 
self  remains  1 
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HAMLET 


Uttch  heat  and  him.  Ill  silence  me  e'en  heie. 
Pny  yon,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham,  [fi'Ei:^]  Mother,  mother,  mother!  S 

Qmm,  rii  warrant  you; 
Fear  me  not  Withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

{Pdomus  hidis  behmd  ISlr  mm 

Ifatm,  Now,  mother,  whatTs  the  matter  7 

QfueHn  Hamlet,  diou  hast  thy  fitther  much  oflended. 

Ham,  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  oflended.  lo 

QuHH,  Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idle  tongue. 

Ham*  Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 


4.  siUnct  me  ien^  fdence  mt  nun 
Qq.  JiUnet  me  e'ene  F,.  ftlence  me  e'n* 
F,F^^.  sc<mee  mt  even  Han.  Sing.  EL 
ColL  ii(MS),  GI0.  +  ,  Dyce  ii,  HuJs. 
'mmuv  wu  afen  Warb.  tiUnce  me  in 
Long  MS.*  kir»  tvtueal  my/elf  Q'  76. 

5.  wUk  ldm'\  Om.  Qq.  Cap. 
l^zm... mother r\  Om.  Qq,  Popc^ 

Han.  Cap.  Steev.  Var. 

6w  Quen.]  Qu.,  Que.  or  Qoeoi.  Fit 
Ger.  Qq  (and  throaghout  the  scene,  ex« 
cc|«  line  $1,  where  it  is  Qnce). 


6,  7.  ril...eoming.'\  Han.  rtt...neL 
One  line,  QqFf,  Rowe+,  Cap.  Jen.  MaL 
DeL  FroM,  Gun.  Cla. 

6.  v>arrant'\  wait  Q,Qj.  wsiCr  Q|*Q^ 
WUhdraxo^  you  tntkdrtm  Han. 

7.  [Polonios  hides...]  Rowe  (suba.)* 
Om.  QqFf. 

Enter  Hamlet.]  After  round,  line 
5,  in  Qq.  Enter  Hamlet,  abruptly.  Cap. 
13.  COfgp}  Cmttg^FJ^ 

a  wiektd\  amidU  FfLwrn^Cald. 
Knt,DeI.i. 


4.  aHence]  Hanmer  :  ^Stance  is  the  same  as  insconce,  i.  e.  to  cover  or  ecure. 
The  lame  word  is  used  upon  a  like  occasion  in  Merry  IVives,  HI,  iii,  96.  Johnson  : 
Ike  adtocrtee  of  'mmmt  fefget  Oat  die  eootriraiice  of  TbL  to  oroiieer  fhe  cod> 
limnoe  wet  no  more  told  to  the  Queen  than  to  Ham.  '  I'll  silence,'  &c.,  is  '  I'll  use 
no  more  words.'  Hunter  (ii,  256) :  ^Vhcn  Q,  was  altered,  the  text  stood :  •  I'll 
tmtehue  me  here;'  in  printing  en  fell  out,  and  was  replaced  wrongly;  sconce,  which 
xcmained,  was  then  altered  to  'silence.*  Deuus:  As  elsewhere,  Polonius  here 
iUds  that  he  cannot  bo  rileat  widioot  lettii^  it  be  known  Aat  be  coold  and  dKmU 
lay  much  more.  DvcB :  '  Silence '  may  be  li^;  bat  Hanmer's  alteration  cannot  bo 
called  an  improbable  one,  in  view  of  the  corresponding  words  of  Q,.  Whtte:  Han- 
mer's change  is  very  plausible.  Staunton  :  Perhaps  Hanmer  is  right.  Cambridge 
Editoks  :  We  have  adopted  Hanmer's  correction  became  of  the  corresponding  pas* 
oagomQ.. 

5.  Ham.]  Dtcb  (ed.  ii) :  I  certainly  am  not  dispoaed  to  find  fknlt  with  fboac 
editors  who  have  omitted  this  speech. 

7.  FOloniua  hideaj  See  Appendix,  T/u  Hystorit  0/  Hamlet,  p.  97. 

IS.  wielmd]  Dvcst  MiBt  of  the  Ff  waa  evidently  caught  by  the  transcriber  or 
eoapoiitor  from  the  pieoeding  line.  Sadi  fanlty  repetitions  are  extremely  fieqaent 
in  the  FoUo  tbroosJiont  this  play.  See  •  my  lord.*  I,     136;  *  and  if  iken,*  I,  t. 
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BAULET 


[act  III.  sc.  hr. 


Quitn,  Why,  how  now»  Hamlet? 

Hem.  Whafs  the  matter  Boir? 

Qfutn.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham,  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so ; 

You  are  the  queen,  jrour  husband's  brother's  wile ;  15 
And— would  it  were  not  so  1— you  are  my  mother. 

Qnten.  Nay,  then.  111  set  those  to  you  that  can  speak. 

Ham.  C6me,  come,  and  sit  you  down;  you  sha^  not  budge; 
You  go  not  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass  ^ 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you.  20 

Quten,  What  wilt  thou  do?  tiiou  wilt  not  murder  me? 
Help,  help,  ho  1 

/W.  \Bthin<f\  What,  hoi  help,  help,  help ! 

Ham,  \prawing\  How  now!  a  rat?  Dead,  for  a  ducat; 
deadl  \Makis  a  pass  through  the  arms. 


16.  And—wouid..,JoI'-you\  Pope 
(subs.).  And wtmUU  were  n^/Ot  yarn 

Qq.  But  umtld  you  were  not  fo.  You 
Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  Del.  But,  *wculdt 
you  rvtre  not  to  I — You  Thcob.  Warb. 
Jo1u».Dd. 

17.  se(\  temd  CoU.  (MS),  EL 

18.  you"]  Om.  Q'76. 
hufgi]  houdge  QqF,F,. 

19.  Mtyou  up\/et  up  F.FjF^. 

19,  20,  glass  Where. ...you,'\  ^ifffk. 
mere...y<mr  Ff  (glaffe,  F,). 

90.  htmostl  mc/l  Qq,    vtmojl  Q'76. 
Help,  help,  ho!'\  Hdpe,  helpe,  hoet, 
F^^.    J/elp,help,Aca.  Fy    Ilelpe  hcnv. 
<iflf  Help*  hoe.  01^.  Help,  ho. 'So^ 


Jen.  EI. 

23.  [Behind]  Cap.  Behind  the  um. 
Kowe.  Om.  QqFf. 

What,ho!...htlp!-\Y^.  What  hem 
helpe,  Qj^y    What  hoe  helpe,  Q^Q^ 
Pope'l',  Gip.  JcB.  Steer, 

Var.  El. 

24.  [Drawing]  Draws.  MaL  (ailer 
ratf).   Om.  QqFf. 

ffem*,uleadf\  Two  half  lines,  ai* 
viding  at  raif  Cap.  MaL  Steev.  GabL 
KnU 

AmJQ  Dmekai  Qq.  Dmaitt  Vt 

AMibfQ'76. 

[Mnkes^Mami,]  Cap.  (sobs.). 

Om.  QqFf. 


177;  •news*  11,  H,  52;  *yonr  Honesty/  HI,!,  no;  •kadwptikt*  III,  il,  3; 
dioice,*  III,  ii,  58;  *my  functions,*  III,  ii,  164;  «this  same  skull,  sir,*  V,  i,  170; 
•on  sir,'  V,  ii,  267.  White:  The  Ff  may  be  ri^'ht,  the  intended  cmphcsis  of 
Hamlet's  reply  being  in  that  case,  '  you  gue:ticn  with  an  idle  tongue.'  Knight 
(ed.  ii):  The  antithesis  is  in  'answer'  and  'question/  and  not  in  'idle'  and 
<iirlc3ced/  Bolder  ^widecd'  was  too  tfiong  an  cpitlwt  for  Ham.  to  apply  to  bb 
modwr,— incondltent  with  that  filial  respect  \Nhich  he  never  wholly  abandoned. 

13,  14.  Why . . .  me  ?]  Walker  ( CnV.  ii,  187)  s  Fterhapa  all  this  bdonfi  t»  the 
Queen.    Dyce  (ed.  ii) :  I  do  not  think  so. 

14.  rood]  Dyce  {Gloss.)  t  The  cross,  the  crucifix.  It  would  appear  that,  at  least 
In  etfUer  tines,  die  rted  signified  not  merely  the  cross,  bat  the  innge  of  Christ  oa 
flia  cross. 

34.  mt]  CoLun:  la  Shirlqr's  TVaitcr,  1635,  Depaui  sajt  of  a  secreted  Ifrteatf, 
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Pok  \Bekind\  Oil,  1  am  slain !  [Falls  and  dies. 

Queen,  Oh  me,  what  hast  thou  done?  2$ 

Nam,   Nay,  I  know  not;  is  it  the  king  ? 
Queen,   Oh,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this? 
f/am.    A  bloody  deed!  almost  as  bad,  good  mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 
Q/tcen,   As  kill  a  king  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. —  30 

^      \Lif[s  up  tJie  arras  and  discovers  Polonius, 
Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell! 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune ; 
Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger. — 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands.    Peace !  sit  you  down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart ;  for  so  I  shall,  35 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom  have  not  brazed  it  so. 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  iigainst  sense. 


S5.  [Behind]  Cap.   Om.  QqFf. 

[Falls  and  dies.]  falls  forward, 
and  dies.  Cap.  Killes  Folonius.  Ff. 
Om.  Qq. 

v>katkast'\  hajl  F^. 
26.  Nay...hing  ?'\  QqFf,  Rowc + Jen. 
Sta.  Ktly,  Cam.  Huds.  Cla.   Line  25 
tadmikmamntt;  Gap.etcet 
30.  kiH\  killd  F^  AiWdV^^  Rowt. 

i/if//]  iing.  Qq. 

^iwas\  twas       it  waj  Qq,  Jen. 

[Lifts.«discovcTS...]Glo.<l>.  Lifts 
...sees...  Dyce,  Sta. White  (after  line  26), 
Del.  Huds.  Lifts  up  the  Airas,  and  draws 
forth  Folonius.  (after  line  26},  Cap.  et 


cet   Om.  QqFf,  Rowc+. 

31.  [To  Folonius.  Pope.  Om.  Qq 
Ff,  Rowe,  Cap.  Jen.  Dyce,  Sta.  CIo.-f , 
Dd.  Hvdt. 

Dyce  ii. 

32.  &etter\  Qq,  Pope,  Cap.  Jen.  Stecv. 
Var.  Coll.        Sta.  Gto.  -¥ » Dd.  Hods. 

jP^//wFf  etcet. 

33.  [Drops  the  arras.  White. 

37.  irazeu^lira/dCl<\.  irass'd  C\o.+, 

38.  w]     Qq*  Gip.  Jem  Steer.  Var. 

EL  Cam.  Cla. 

sem*}  thy/m/e  0*03. 


•I  smell  a  rat  behind  the  hangings.* — ff^r-fj,  vol.  ii,  p.  129,  ed.  Dyce.  [Giflbrd 
aslcs,  in  a  footnote :  '  But  how  did  this  sneer  at  Sh.  escape  the  wrath  of  Messrs 
Steevens  and  Malone  ?'  £d.]  Elze  :  According  to  Grimm,  Correspondance  LUti* 
i«£rv  Sterittt  Jan.  11, 1776,  *  Chevalier  Rstlige'  defends  this  exclamation  from  Vol* 
t^rafiiacer  on  the  ground  that  'a  rat*  was  not  onlf  qmboUc*  hot  also  that  ft  often 
awant  a  spy.    Compare  the  phrase,  *  smell  a  rat.* 

30.  kill  a  king  ?]  Sec  Appendix,  TJie  Hystorie  of  I/amUit,  p.  ^  and  p.  100,  ia 
reference  to  the  Queen's  innocence;  also  Q^,  line  1532. 

3S.  proof  and  bolwatk]  Clakendon:  *  Proof/  used  here  adjectively,  is  ori^n- 
ally  a  substantive,  as  in  Macb,  I,  ii,  54,  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  suggests  *  holwaik/ 
vhich  v.  ould  scarcely  have  been  used  for  an  adjective  had  it  stood  alone^ 

3S.  acnsej  Caloecott:  Feelin^^ 
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[ACTiii,8&ir 


Queen,  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  darest  wag  thy 

tongue 

In  noise  so  rude  against  me? 

//ajfr.  Such  an  act  4O 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty. 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite,  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths ;  oh,  such  a  deed  45 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 

crii  Q4.  45.  du^n'}  Tbeob.  ii.   £>urrs  QqF£ 

44.  Mfr]  MAlfff  FT,  Rows,  Tlicobi. 

42.  rosej  It  is  only  by  keeping  steadfastly  in  mind  the  many  benefits  which  we 
bave  received  at  fhe  bands  of  tbe  eailjr  oommentalois  Aat  we  can  Inten  wilb  aaj 
paHeDce  to  their  dispute  about  tbe  meaaing  of  this  pbiase.  WASBonoN  tbiaka  K 

refers  to  an  actual  flower  worn  on  the  side  of  the  face.  Steevens  accepts  the  flower 
but  denies  the  •  side  of  the  face,'  because  the  text  reads  '  forehead it  cannot  mean 
a  bluihf  '  because  the  forehead  is  no  proper  place  for  a  S/usA  to  be  displayed  iu.' 
I      .*  It  most  be  a  rase  on  Uie  forebead,  and  fai  proof  a  figme,  in  a  painted  glass  window 
\'.\  ■  '\t  representing  a  Muriee'Dattft,  is  cited  that  bean  a  Jbmr  m  tMt  JbnJitmd/  (I 
hope  here  lie  truths!)    It  mnkes  very  little  matter  that  this  flower  turns  out  to 
'.^  ^\  ^  ^     be  a  Deptford  Pink  ;  the  flower  is  there,  and  the  rose  in  Hamlet  follows  as  of  course. 
•     ,  'rKlALONE  is  rather  overpowered  by  this  display  of  learning,  but  ventures  to  soggest 
>**ibat  mr  naight' only  nean  die  rwM/if  Amt.'  Andtben,  as  if  frightened  at  bis  own 
boldness,  bastens  to  add  that  •  the  forehead  certainly  appears  to  vs  an  odd  place  lor 
,  •    ^0  V         the  hue  of  innocence  to  dwell  on and  yet  Sh.  has  represented  a  smile  there,  as  in 
^ ,  \jro.      Cres.  II.  ii,  205,  and  moreover,  •  that  part  of  the  forehead  which  is  situated 

0  ^>  J,*  between  the  eyebrows  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  our  poet  as  the  seat  of 
' .  i' .  Innocence  and  modesty/  as  in  IV»  t,  119.  Boawiix  closes  die disenssioB  forever 

)  ' '  fay  saying  that  <  ■*raee"  is  pat  generally  for  the  ornament,  the  graee,  of  an  innocent 

love.'  CaLDECOTT  refers  to  the  proverb  frequent  in  Sh.,  and  found  in  The  London 
Prodigal,  1605  ;  'As  true  as  the  skin  httwcen  any  man's  brows.*  And,  losUy,  SiNGEft 
refers  to  Ophelia's  description  of  Ham.  as  <  the  rose  of  the  fair  state.' 
44.  bllater]  CLAMNDONt  Brsnds  as  a  barlot  Compaie  Cm,  9/ Err.  II,  U,  138. 
46.  contraction]  WARBUitioift  For  *manriac^c  contract'  Caldecott:  Anni« 
hilate<;  tlic  vrry  principle  of  contracts.  WHITE:  There  seems  to  be  no  better  ex- 
planation than  Warburton's.  But  I  suspect  that  there  is  corruption.  TsciIISCH- 
vriTz:  Probably  a  misprint  for  contradation^  formed  by  analogy  with  the  Ital.  coh' 
IraUadtm.  [Thb  conjectvral  emendation  (wbidi  SnATMANN  terms  jadicioas» 
and  compares  with  affectation  of  the  Ff  for  •  affection '  of  the  Qq  in  II,  ii,  422) 
Tschischwitz  in-^erts  in  the  text,  and  instructs  us  to  read  '  body  of  as  a  trochee.  Ed,] 
Hudson:  •  Contraction  '  here  means  the  marriage  contract ;  of  which  Hamlet  holds 
religion  to  be  the  life  and  suul.  iusomuch  that  without  this  it  is  but  as  a  lifeless  body. 
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The  very  soul,  and  sweet  religion  makes  47 
A  rhapsody  of  words;  heaven's  &ce  doth  glow; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass. 

With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom,  $0 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act 

(2m^.  Ay  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index? 


48.  rkapi9dy]rap/telyQ,(^^.  rapfody 
Q^JP,     rapfodie  Q^.    rapftdie  F,. 
doth\  dfloes  Q,Q,Q^.   does  Q^. 

48.  49.  glow:  YtaJ\  glow.  Yea  Ff. 
^tmf  Ore  Q,Q,.  ^vm  On  Q,<^  ^cm 
Oer  Pope,  Warb,  Jen. 

49.  solidUy'\  folidiry  Q^. 

50.  tristful\  trijlfull  F,F,Fj.  heated 


Qq,  Jen. 

50,  51.  doom,  Is\  doom.  '  Th  Pope. 

51.  tkougkt-sick]  thought  fuk  Q,Qj. 
aet.la^.  Ah  me  that  aif2 

$h  59*  Jly...index    Piraw,  FT. 

J2.  Given  to  Ilam.  in  Qq,  Warb. 
loud]  Idw'd  0,0,.    iau^de  Q,. 
/owd  QjF.F,. 


and  must  soon  become  a  nuisance.  Rather  superstitious,  perhaps  ;  but  it  should  be 
considered  that  this  play  was  written  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  marriage 
was  more  a  '  despotism '  than  it  is  now.  Clarendon  :  The  word  has  probably 
MOtf  been  wed«  befora  of  dftoe,  In  &6  Munc  eewiic 

48.  fhaptody]  CLaumdom:  The  meaning  of  the  word  here  is  well  tllostratod 
by  the  following  passnc^e  from  Florio's  Montaigne,  p.  68,  ed.  1603:  'This  con* 
cemcth  not  those  mingle-mangles  of  many  kindes  of  stuffe,  or,  as  the  Grecians  call 
them,  Rapsodies,^ 

49.  M!idll7...niasB]  KmoRTt  Theeuth. 

SOi  an  against]  WarbURTON  reads  *and  as  'gainst,*  which  he  says  makes  *a 
fine  sense*  in  comparison  with  the  '  sad  stuff'  of  the  original.    [See  I,  i,  158  ] 

50.  doom]  That  is,  doomsday.  Sec  Alacb.  II,  iii,  74.  Moberly:  Heaven  blushe* 
at  yoa,  and  the  solid  mass  of  earth  is  sick  to  think  of  it,  as  if  it  were  waiting  for  the 
dsy  of  jndgement  MAuma  asks:  Had  not  Sh.  St  Lnke^s  (xxi,  S5, 96)  description 
of  the  last  day  in  his  thoughts  ?  Wordsworth  [Shakespeare's  Knomledge  of  the 
Bible,  p.  305)  rey)lies  :  •  No  doubt  he  had  ;  but  why  not  also  the  parallel  descriptions 
of  Matthew  and  of  Mark  ?  Yes,  and  still  more,  of  Peter,  3  Ep.  iii,  7-1 1 ;  and  John, 
Rev.  XX,  II.  The  truth  is,  I  fear,  that  whatever  dse  our  poefs  critics  have  been 
nnto%  in,  they  have,  for  die  most  part,  not  been  airang  la  knowledge  of  die  Scri|^ 
tnres;  and  that  the  book  which  they  should  have  looked  to  fint  and  most  for  help 
in  the  illustration  of  his  worics  is  the  book  which  has  been  generally  looked  to  latt 
and  least.' 

51.  Is  thought-aick]  TscHiscMwm  onrils  die  hyphen,  and  afims  *  Is'  talis 
the  'historical  Present,*  that  is,  «Is  thoogbt  [to be]  sidt.* 

52.  and  . . .  index]  Warburton  [following  the  distribution  of  speeches  in  Qq]t 

To  the  Queen's  question,  '  what  act  ?'  Ham.  replies  :  *  That  roars  so  loud  it  thunders 

t0  the  Indies!    He  bad  before  said,  Heav'n  was  shocked  at  it;  he  now  tells  her  it 

fesoonded  all  die  wodd  over.  This  gives  ns  a  very  good  sense  when  all  sesse  was 

wanting.  Edwarm  (CnsMnr,  ftc,  p.  156,  7th  ed.)  t  Sh.  wes  *  index '  ibr  tfde^  or 

prologue.    The  Index  used  formerly  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  not 

at  the  end,  as  now.  Thus,  also,  in  Rich.  Ill:  II*  ii*  149;  «nd  0th.  II,  i,  263. 
as  T 
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[act  UI,  fC.  tv. 


Ham,  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this,  53 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 


Mai.one  :  Bullokar's  Expositor  define*;  an  •  Index  '  by  '  A  Table  in  a  booke.'  The 
to^/f  was  almost  always  prefixed  to  books.  Indexes,  in  the  modem  sense,  were  veiy 
nnoommon.  DrCE  {Glm,^\  ItuUxt  «  pnlnde,  anything  preparatory  to  anotbcr. 
TBCHiscRwm:  The  esptanatiMis  of  *im  die  index'  are  very  lame.  InMead  of 
•in,'  we  should  manifestly  read  tr,  and  the  sense  is,  'What  act,  that  roars  so  loud 
and  thanden,  is  my  accuser?'  *  index'  being  understood  in  its  ancient  judicial 
sense. 

53.  picture]  Da  vies  {Dram,  Mise.,  Dnblin,  1784,  vol.  iii,  p.  63) :  It  has  been  the 
constant  practice  of  the  stage,  since  the  Restoration^  for  Ham.  to  produce  from  his 
pocket  two  pictures  in  little  of  his  father  and  uncle,  not  much  1)i^'<^cr  than  lar^e  coins 
or  mcd.illions.  Instead  of  movable  scenery,  which  was  first  introduced  from  France 
by  Betterton  in  1662,  Shakespeare's  stage  made  use  of  tapestry.  Two  full-length 
portraits  in  the  UcpaHxf  of  tlie  Queen's  dosel  nUght  be  of  service  in  ibis  scene. 
Stee\'£Ns  :  It  is  evident  from  the  woftfs,  *  A  station,'  &c.,  that  these  pictures,  whidi 
are  intrctiiued  miniatures  on  the  stafje,  were  meant  for  whole  lengths,  hcinc;  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  Queen's  closet.  Ham.,  who  in  a  former  scene  had  censured 
those  who  gave  'forty,  fifty  ducats  apiece'  for  his  uncle's  '  picture  in  little,'  would 
hardly  have  oondesomded  to  carry  svch  « thi^  in  Us  podcet  BlAlONS:  The  in« 
trodnction  of  miniatiircs  in  this  place  qipeais  to  be  a  modem  innovation.  A  prim 
prefixed  to  Rowe's  edition  of  Ilamlei,  1709,  proves  this.  There  the  two  royal  por- 
traits are  exhibited  as  half-lengths,  hanging  in  the  Queen's  closet ;  and  either  thus, 
or  as  whole-lengths,  they  were  probably  exhibited  from  the  time  of  the  original 
perfomance  to  the  death  of  Betteiton.  To  halMengtbs,  however,  Oe  same  ohje^ 
tion  lies  as  to  miniatures.  Stbbvkns:  We  WKf  also  learn  that  from  this  print  the 
trick  of  kickinfT  the  chair  down  on  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  was  adopted  by 
modem  Hamlets  from  the  practice  of  their  predecessors.  Cai.decott  objects  to 
miniatures,  because  the  audience  could  not  then  be  pennitted  to  judge  of  what  they 
hear,  nor  make  any  estimate  of  the  oompentive  excellence  of  the  featnrea,  nor  eonld 
the  'station'  and  the  •  combination  and  the  form'  be  adequately  represented  in  sw 
confined  a  space.  Completely  to  do  away  with  the  objection  that  it  is  not  probable 
that  Ham.  should  have  about  him  his  uncle's  picture,  a  Bath  actor  once  suggested 
the  snatching  of  it  from  his  mother's  neck.  HmrTER  (ii,  256) :  Perhaps  Holman's 
way  was  the  best  The  picture  of  the  flien  Kfai^hnng  np  in  the  lady's  doset,  bat 
the  miniature  of  the  king  who  was  dead  was  produced  by  Ham.  from  his  bosom. 
[Fitzgerald  {Life  of  Carrick,  ii,  65)  <;»f:<:;ests  that  the  pictures  be  sern  Twiih  the 
mind's  eye  only;  a  suggestion  adopted  by  Irving  and  Salvini.  Fechtek  follows 
the  suggestion  of  the  Bath  actor  mentioned  by  Caldecott,  and  tears  the  miniature 
from  his  mother's  nedc  and  casts  it  away.  Rosn  not  only  tears  it  from  hte  moOiei's 
neck,  but  da.shes  it  to  the  ground  and  stamps  on  the  fragments.  Edwin  Booth 
makes  use  of  two  miniatures,  taking  one  from  his  own  neck,  and  the  other  from  his 
mother's. — A.  I.  FlSH.] 

54.  counterfeit  presentment]  Caldecott  :  The  picture,  or  mimic  representa 
tion.  See  iMrr.  ^  IV*.  Ill,  ii,  116.  CLAMDiDOif :  •Coniterfelt,' of  eo«ne^  bhc4 
nsed  as  an  adjecdve  It  is  given  by  Gotgmve  as  an  equivalent  to  the  Vkendi  ^nbr. 
trttttt. 
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See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow;  SS 
Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station,  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed,  ^ 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man; 

This  was  your  husband.   Look  you  now,  what  follows ; 

Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 

Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.   Have  you  eyes?  65 

Could  you  on  this  &ir  mountain  leave  to  feed. 

And  bsitten  on  this  moor  ?   Ha  t  have  you  eyes  ? 


55.  was]  Om.  F^. 

tku\  his  Q^QjFf,  Rowe.Cald.  Knt. 
57.  and'\  or  Fl,  Rowc  + ,  Knt. 
59.  Ntw  lighted '\  Pope.   JVnv  iighttd 
QqF,.    Now  lighted  F,F,F  ,  Rowe. 

«y  Qq.   «  Htamm  Mffii^  F^. 


60.  and  a\  and  Q^Q-. 

64.  mUdnfd]    mOAwfd  Qj^^Q^. 

ear]  emnQ^F^  dean¥^  Dtep 

F  F . 

'65.  irttker]  ^vatk  Ft 
67.  ^aftem]  iattm  Q^Q^ 


55.  this]  For  instances  of  the  confusion  in  F,of  hit  and  this^  see  Walker,  Cri/« 

ii,  219. 

56.  Hyperion]  See  I,  ii,  \^ 

58.  station]  Thbobald!  An  ettitttde  [in  itanding].  See  Ant,  A*  Clio.  III^ 

iii,  22. 

59.  Malone  :  It  is  not  improbable  that  Sb.  cau£;bt  this  image  from  Phaer*! ^imiU[ 
book  iv  [line  246. — Clarendon]  : —  . 

'And  now  approaching  mere,  the  top  he  teeth  and  nigfatjr  Bbu 

Of  Atl.t^,  mountain  tough,  that  f[r.ii;rn  on  hoy^trntis  shooldenbiaNBi  .  .  •  • 
There  first  on  ground  with  wings  of  might  doth  Mrrcury  arrive.' 

Clarendon  :  The  first  seven  books  of  Phaer's  translation  were  published  in  1 558, 
the  whole  JBmeid  in  1573,  the  two  lut  Txwln  end  the  majw  put  of  the  tenth  befaig 
truskted  bf  Thomas  Tw^  ne. 

64.  ear]  OlKcrvc,  in  Textual  Notes,  the  gradual  corruption  of  *ear*  into  JDlMr, 
the  compositors  were  misled  by  that  which  they  corrupted.  En. 

66.  fair]  Clarendon:  This  epithet  seems  either  to  have  suggested  the  word 
*noor'  in  the  followit^  line,  or  to  have  been  toggested  bjr  it 

66.  leave]  Leave  off,  cease.    See  II,  i,  51 ;  III,  ii,  164;  III,  iv,  34* 

66.  to  feed]  See  Abbott,  cited  at  III,  ii,  1^)4. 

67.  betten]  Wedgwood:  To  thrive,  to  feed,  to  become  fat.  Dutch  bat,  bet,  better, 
more.  Stekvbns:  Thas,  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta  [p.  297,  ed.  Dyce,  1850]  :  ' — a 
■MM  of  pontile?  that  will  preserve  life,  make  her  nmnd  and  plvmp,  and  batten 
BOre  dHm  you  are  aware.'  Also,  Qtmdius  Tiberim  Nero,  1607  :  '  — and  for  milk  I 
battened  was  with  blood.'   Caldboott:  Thus,  Milton's  l^eulas,  1. 29:  *fiattenii|g 
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You  cannot  call  it  love^  for  at  3rour  age 

The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  if  s  humble, 

And  waifs  upon  the  judgement ;  and  what  judgement  70 

Would  step  from  this  to  this  ?  Sense  sure  you  have. 

Else  could  you  not  have  motion ;  but  sure  that  sense 

Is  qx>plex'd ;  for  madness  would  not  err, 

69.  in  the\  of  tht  71-76.  Stnse...  difftrtmet,'\  Om.  Ft 

its  F,,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

71.  9i€p'\  Stoop  Coll.  ii  (MS),  El.  7a.  nMMmj  mHm  Wub.  JoIum. 


ntr  flodB  with  the  fresh  dewt  of  aig^*  ]>Tai  ((7A«r.):  'To  batten  fgrow  firt), 

pinguesco.^ — Coles's  Lnt.  and  Eng.  Did.  CLARENDON:  Cotgrave  gi  vet  *  to  battle* 
as  equivalent  to  'Prendre  chair,'  s.v.  'Chair.'  The  word  •  battels'  is  no  donbt 
derived  from  the  same  root.  It  occurs  transitively  in  the  above  qu(Aation  from 
Mwknre  and  Milton,  and  iatraatitively  in  Joiuc»*s  Futt  I,  i :  '  Widi  dicse  dioi^^ 
10  battens.* 

69.  hey-day]  Stkevens:  Thn<;,  in  Ford's  '  7i j  Fity  Sir's  a  WJkore,  1 633: 

•  must  The  hey  day  of  your  luxury  be  fed  Up  to  a  surfeit.'    Caldecott:  Hii^A 

day  is  Johnson's  explanation.  It  must  mean  the  meridian  glow.  See  '  such  high. 
dtef  wit.' — Mer,  tf  Vm,  U,  ix,  98.  WHDOW«xn>;  German  Htydml  ff/yml  excln- 
mations  of  high  spirits,  aedve  enjoyment.  Hence,  key-day,  the  vigor  and  high 
<;pirifs  of  youth,  where  the  <;pcllinc^  i^  prohnhly  modified  under  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  there  is  something  in  the  mc:inini^  of  the  word  which  indicates  .n 
certain  period  of  life.  Clarendon  :  The  meaning  is  obvious,  but  the  derivation 
vncerttfn. 

71.  ntep]  Coixm  (ed.  a) :  Shop  is  from  the  (MS)  with  evident  fitnen,  in  refer- 
ence to  The  disadvantagttoos  Companion  Ham.  is  drawing.   Elxb  pranoonees  this  n 

brilliant  emendation. 

71.  Sense]  WarburtoN:  From  what  philosophy  our  editors  learnt  this,  I  cannot 
tdL  Since  wiotiom  depends  so  litde  upon  jmmt,  that  the  greatest  part  of  m*fim  in 
the  nniveise  is  amongst  bodies  derc^d  of  stMsf.   We  should  read :  *  Else,  coold  yoa 

not  have  notion,''  i.  e.  intellect,  reason.  &c.  This  alludes  to  the  famou?  peripatetic 
principle  of  Nil  fit  in  intcllectu,  (juoJ  non  furrit  in  <;cnsu.  Capki.L  (i,  I40) :  'Sense* 
Is  reason  ;  since  she  moved  and  performed  other  actions  that  belonged  to  humanity, 
the  presumption  was  she  had  (he  rtatm  belonging  to  it.  STBBVlMt:  Whiehsoever 
of  the  readings  be  the  true  one,  the  poet  was  not  inddited  to  this  boasted  philoso- 
pfaj  [referred  to  by  Warburton]  for  his  choice.  Malone  ;  •  Sense '  has  been  alrcn.ly 
used  for  sensation  in  line  38,  above.  Staunton:  The  meaning  is:  'Sense  (i.e. 
the  sensibility  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  external  objects)  yon  must  have, 
or  you  would  no  longer  feel  the  impulse  of  ektin.*  Thb  rignilication  of  *  BMtioa  * 
nUghtbe  illustrated  by  nmnerous  examples  from  our  early  writers,  but  the  accom- 
panying out  of  Sh.  will  suffice:  Mens,  for  Afras.  I,  iv,  59;  Of/i.  T,  iii,  95;  /He/.  I, 
iii,  334.  Ci.ARKNDON :  '  Motion '  is  emotion,  as  in  A/eas.  for  Afeas.  cited  above. 
MOBERLY  inclines  to  Staunton's  explanation. 

73.  apoples'd]  CLMtWDON :  We  have  <  apoplcx,'  for « apoplexy/  in  Ben  Jonaen, 
fItT  I,  i,  p.  i88»  ed.  Giflfordt  ' How  does  bis  apoplex?*  And  in  Bean,  ft  FL 
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Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  tbrall'd 

But  It  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice,  75 

To  serve  in  such  a  difference.  What  devil  was't 

That  tiius  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  ? 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 

]^U3  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense  So 

Could  not  so  mope. 

O  shame  I  where  is  thy  blush  ?   Rd>ellious  hell, 
If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones, 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax 


74.  seme\f€nc 

77.  eouH'd]  co/und  (^J^  f/md 
q^q^.    cou/md  F,F,. 

koodman\  hodman  Qq. 
koodman-blind^  Hjrphen  on., 
Qj,  Pope,  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 
7S-81.  Eyn..Mope.'\  On.  Vf,  Rowc^ 


Pope,  Han, 
79.  ta$u\/aMct  Qq. 
81,82.  CSNwttlMMKnl/]  One  line,  Qq. 

82.  RthOimu  AO]  Separate  liiw, 

Qq. 

AfU}  htat  Han. 

83.  mwIAm']  iHutii^  Rowe^,  Jen. 


Philaster,  II,  ii :  « She's  as  cold  of  her  favour  as  an  apoplex.'  The  word  is  not 
found  in  Sh.  ;  for  the  reading  '  apoplex  '  in  2  Hen.  IV:  IV,  iv,  IJO^  IS  *  ccajcctttni 
emendation  made  by  Pope  for  the  metre's  sake. 

73.  err]  Cuuikndon  :  *  Would  not  err  so,'  the  sense  being  completed  \rj  what 
foUewi. 

74.  thrall'd]  Hudson  :  Sense  was  never  so  dominated  hf  dke  ddodoM  of 
sanity  but  that  it  retained  some  pmver  of  choice. 

75.  quantityj  Ci^RENDON:  'Portion.'  Some  disparagement  is  implied  in  the 
word,  as  hn  III,  ii.  38 ;  V,  i,  258 ;  King  John,  V,  iv,  23. 

77.  hoodman-blind]  Smont:  'The  Hoodwinke  play,  or  hoodnanblinde,  in 
some  places  called  the  blindmanbuf.' — Baret's  Alvearie,  Coi.i.ikr  (ed,  2) :  An  ex- 
planation of  the  game,  if  wanted,  may  be  found  in  Strutt's  Sports  ami  Pastimes. 
Clarendon:  Sec  Airs  Well,  IV,  iii,  136.  Colgrave  gives:  <  Clignemusset.  The 
ddldish  play  called  Hodoura  blind,  Hanje-radMl,  or,  are  70a  all  bid.' 

81.  nope]  Smvnist  Coold  not  exbibit  meh  naifct  of  ttvpidity.  See  Tm^ 
V. ».  a39. 

82.  bell]  Warburton:  Hanmer's  change  is  noniense.  White:  Hanmcr's 
change  is  very  specious. 

83.  mutliie]  Stbevbns:  Mntinetrt  are  called  'rantines '  in  V,  ii,  6.  Malomb. 
To  <  mutine '  anciently  signified  to  rise  in  nntiny.  Thus,  in  KnoIIes's  Histny  ^ 
the  Turkt,  '603:  'The  Janisaries — became  wonderfully  discontented  and  began  to 
mudne  in  diverse  parts  of  the  citie.'  CLARENDON:  See  Jonson's  Sejanus,  III,  i: 
*  Had  but  thy  legions  diere  rebell'd  or  anidned.'  Tbe  verb  does  not  occur  again  in 
Sh.  Gotgrave  gives:  *HntiDert  to  netine,*  and  *llntinatear:  a  nvtitter.'  Tbla 
form,  mutiner,  occurs  in  Cor.  I,  i,  354,  boC  In  Tem^  III,  ii,  41,  F,  has  '  ntineete.' 
[See  also  Waikbk,  Van.  aaa.] 
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And  mdt  in  her  own  iire ;  proclaim  no  shame  85 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge, 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum. 
And  reason  panders  will. 

QueetL  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more; 

Thou  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul. 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  ^>ot8  go 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed. 


86.  mrdtmr]  Bope.    ardmrt  QqFf, 

Rowe. 

88.  And}  At  FT,  Rowe 

panders'^  pardmu  Qq,  rope,Tsch. 
Hamlet]  Ob.  SejnmNir. 


my  Qq. 

91.  na/  leave ^  Uaue  tkert  Qq. 
n^tmtm  0,0^  Rmr«+,  Cqiw  Jen. 


85.  her  own  fire]  Delius  :  This  refers  to  '  flaming  youth.' 

88.  panders]  Theobald:  Suffers  Reason  to  be  the  Bawd  to  Appetite.  Malons: 
8«e  Vm,^Ad,  79a. 

9a  gnilMd]  llAlSH  {Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  New  Yoiilc.  1 859,  p. 
67*  •tteCJ.)  :  Granum,  in  T.ntin,  signifies?  a  seed  or  kernel,  and  it  was  early  applied 
to  all  tmall  objects  r^embling  seeds,  and  finally  to  all  minute  particles.  Hence  it 
was  applied  to  the  round,  seed-like  form  of  the  dried  body,  or  rather  ovarium,  of  an 
InMCt  of  the  gcttitt  «M«Kr,  which  Iwnlihed  a  vuiety  of  red  dyci.  Crmmum  becomea 
grama  in  Spaabh,/r»fW  in  French,  and^ywAt  hi  EngUsh,  aaeaning  a  dye  produced 
by  the  coccus  insect,  often  called  in  commerce  kermes.  The  color  obtained  from 
kenncs  or  grain  was  peculiarly  durable.  When,  then,  a  merchant  recommended  his 
purple  stoft  as  being  dyed  in  grain,  he  originally  meant  that  they  were  dyed  with 
ttramt  and  would  wear  wdl;  and  tbia  phraae  waa  afterwards  applied  to  other 
colors,  as  a  mode  of  expressing  the  quality  of  durability.  See  Com.  of  Err.  Ill,  ii, 
108;  and  T'vflftk  Night.  I,  v,  256.  In  both  these  examples  [as  also  in  the  present 
instance  from  l/amUt^  it  is  the  sense  of  permanence  (a  well-known  quality  of  the 
purple  produced  by  the  gram  or  Jkerwut)  that  ia  expreaaed.  It  is  familiarfy  known 
diat  if  wool  be  dyed  before  spimiii^,the  oolor  ia  nsaally  more  pemanent  than  when 
the  apon  yam  or  manufactured  doth  is  first  dipped  in  the  tincture.  When  the  origi- 
nal sense  of  grain  grew  less  familiar,  and  it  was  used  chiefly  as  expressive  of  /as/- 
ness  of  color,  the  name  of  the  effect  was  tramferred  to  an  ordinary  known  cause,  and 
ifyed  m  grain,  originally  meaning  dyed  with  keniies,tfien  dyed  with  fint  color,  came 
at  last  to  rigniffdyed  in  tfr  mm/ or  other  raw  material.  ClarhidocI!  Cotgrave  has 
'Graine: . . .  graine  wherewith  cloth  is  dyed  in  graine;  Scarlet  dye,  Scarlet  in  graine.* 

91.  leave]  Steevens:  <To  part  with,  give  up.'  See  TW  Ctn/.  IV,  iv,  79; 
Mer.  of  Ven.  V,  i,  172. 

92.  enaeamed]  Tkbomld:  Seam  is  properiy  die  fat  or  grease  of  a  hog.  ft » 
■aed  in  Tro.  dr*  Cres.  II,  iii,  195.  SnsVKNS:  Bean,  ft  Fl.  tue  inuamed  in  the  same 
aenae.  See  (7>»Maf/iA^/)liialSl,  p.  535,  voL  ii,  ed.  Dyce]:  «His  1^ 
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ACT  UI.  SC.  iv.j 


HAMLET 


Slew'd  in  comiption,  honeying  and  making  love  93 
Ihrer  the  nasty  sty,^ 

QjHeen,  0»  speak  to  me  no  more ; 

Tlttse  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears.  95 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet! 

Ham,  A  murderer  and  a  villain ; 

A  slave  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  3rottr  precedent  lord ;  a  vice  of  kings ; 


94.  Uy, — ]  Uy  : —  Tbeobh  Jtii,  Qq. 
Sfye.Y,VJP^  ^i^.F^, Rove, Pope,  styt 

to  me]  Om.  Pope  +  . 

au  mo]  me,  no  Ff,  Kowe. 

95.  MMtf]  Ft    «9f  Qq,  Qvw  Jen. 


Cam. 

97.  tkat  it  mttl  autft  mt  tkt  70w 
tkalisn»ta  Ktly. 

iM/'  Ed.  conj. 
twtntiitAI  twetUith  Qq. 


■poa  bltt.'  In  Tkt  Book  of  Naufyng,  bl.  1.,  n.  d.,  we  are  told  that  'cntafoie  of  a 
luMlDt  it      greee.'   In  lUndle  Holiiie*i  Atadta^  0/ Armory  ami  Bhmm,  II, 

dl.  ii,  p.  238,  we  are  told  that  *  Enseame  \^  the  purging  of  a  hawk  from  her  glut 
and  grease.'  From  the  next  page  in  the  same  work  we  leam  that  the  glut  is  •  a 
ilim/  substance  in  the  belly  of  the  hawk.'  Henley  :  In  the  West  of  England  the 
n^it  f»t  of  a  goose,  when  diMolvcd  by  beat,  ia  called  its  uam,  Writsi  The 
phnee  it  to  gvoaa  that,  were  it  aot  Ibr  Hamlet's  mood,  we  aaight  wiUinglj  bdie?e 
that  mcestuom  of  Q^Qj  is  the  true  text.  [Cotgrave  gives:  'Gramouse,  a  diab  Bade 
of  slices  of  cold  meat  fryed  with  Hogs  seame.'  There  is  also  a  note  on  this  passage  in 
the  valuable  essay  :  A/eto  ShaJkesftariaH  InterprettUiom^  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  1872,  p. 
355,  bot  the  foregoing  explanationt  are  ample  for  to  aatavoiy  a  tnbpect  Eow] 

95.  aataria]  Asbott  (§159)1  A  for  te,  with  mUr^  see  Jtkk,  lit  II,  iii, 
160  ;  Rich,  ni:  V,iH,  227. 

97.  tithe]  Stratmann  :  Kyth  of  the  Qq  is  evidently  the  true  reading. 

98.  vice]  Theobald  was  the  first  who  noted  that  this  means  '  that  buffoon  cha> 
culer  wbidi  vied  to  play  the  Fool  in  old  Flajra.'  Ia  the  Variomai  notes  to  a  Hm» 
IV:  in,  ii,  343,  varions  fandfal  etymologies  of  tfie  word  are  giveo.  Douct  (i,  468) 
closes  the  discussion  by  showing  that  the  character  in  the  old  moral-plays,  known  as 
the  '  Vice,'  w.as  doubtless  so  named  from  the  vicious  qualities  attributed  to  him,  and 
from  the  mii»chievous  nature  of  his  general  conduct.  CoLLlEE  {Hist.  0/ Eng.  Dram. 
^Mlry,  ii,  364,  rt  sef.)  gives  die  best  aeoonat  of  this  carious  persoaage  ia  a  passage 
qooted  by  DVCB  (GUu.)  t  As  the  Devil  now  and  then  appeared  without  the  Vice, 
to  the  Vice  sometimes  appeared  without  the  Devil.  Malone  tells  us  that  *  the  pria* 
cipal  employment  of  the  Vice  was  to  belabor  the  Devil;'  but,  although  he  was 
frequently  so  engaged,  be  had  higher  duties.  He  figured  now  and  then  in  the 
vdii^ioas  plays  of  a  later  date,  and,  in  Tit  lAfi  mmi  RtptiUmttt  if  Mary  Mag- 
dalm,  1567,  he  performed  the  part  of  her  lover,  before  her  conversioa,  aader  the 
name  of  Infidelity;  in  ATing  Darius,  1565,  he  also  acted  a  prominent  part,  by 
his  own  impulses  to  mischief,  under  the  name  of  Iniquity,  without  any  prompting 
from  the  representative  of  the  principle  of  evil.  Such  was  the  general  style  of  the 
Vice,  and  at  laiquity  he  is  spoken  of  by  Sh.  (JNtA,  III:  III,  i,  Sa)  and  Ben  Joasoo 
{Sl^  tf  Ntm,  secood  latenaeaa).  The  Vice  and  laiqnitf  seem,  however,  sone- 
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996  HAMLET  [ACT  m,  K.  Ir. 

A  cutpuise  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 

That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadeni  stole  100 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket  1 

Queen.  No  more ! 

Ham,  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches — 

Enttr  Ghost. 

Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 

99.  the  rti/f,]  a  rogue  Kann  coaj.  FY.   patches,  all  tmumfy.  SeymOM, 
tOI.  pocket  !\  pocket,  a —  Seymour.  Enter  Ghost.]  Sing,  ii,  Dyce,  Sta. 

Queen.   No  moreJ'\  Om.  Q^Qii  KUy,  GI0.+,  Del.  Huds.    Before  line 

mpe.  toaiaQqFTetoet  Enter  the  Ghoft  in 

No]  Oh  I  no  Han.  his  night  gowne.  Q,,  Ktly.  Enter  iStat 

102.  if/l.-ZoAvi^jSepftcelelinefSteev.  unarmed.  Coll.  (MS). 
Cald.  Knt.  103.  [Starting  up.  Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 

fa^kt$—'\  patdkt$,  Qq>  fmtchtt, 

times  to  have  been  distinct  persons,  and  he  was  not  unfrequently  called  by  the  name 
of  particular  vices ;  thus,  in  Lusty  JuvmtuSt  the  Vice  performs  the  part  of  Hypoc- 
risy: in  Ctmmm  CmdUimt  he  it  cdled  Conditions;  is  LOi  will  *  £Ue,  he  it 
named  Niehol  New-faofle;  in  77ki  7He/^7>«flM«hiBpiftif  dutof  Indinetion  ; 
in  /f// /or  Money  he  is  called  Sin;  in  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  Desire;  and  in 

Appius  and  Vlrginius^  Haphazard  Though  Douce  is  unqiiestion.ibly  correct 

when  he  states  that  the  Vice  '  was  generally  dressed  in  a  fool's  habit '  [hence  the 
expression  In  iKnwAf, '  A  king  of  shreds  and  patdies.'— Dvcs],  he  did  not  by  any 
means  oonstaady  wear  the  perti-coloicd  hahilimrntii  of  a  fool ;  be  was 
•  equired  to  act  a  gallant,  and  now  and  then  to  assume  the  disguise  of  virtues  it  snilcd 
his  purpose  to  personate.  In  The  Trial  of  Treasure,  1 567,  he  was  not  only  pro- 
vided, as  was  customary,  with  his  wooden  dagger,  but,  in  order  to  render  him  more 
ridieidons,  with  a  pair  of  qwctades  (no  donht  of  a  preposteroos  dae).  ....  The 
Viee,  Kke  die  Fool,  was  sometimes  fnmished  with  a  diq;ger  of  lalh,  and  it  was  not 

unusual  that  it  should  be  gilt  Tattle  [in  Jonson's  Staple  of  Ntrual  observes 

that  '  there  is  never  a  fiend  to  carry  him  [the  Vice]  away,'  and  in  the  first  Inter- 
mean  of  the  same  play  Mirth  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  very  common  termi- 
nation of  the  adventures  of  the  Vice  for  him  to  be  carried  off  lo  hdl  on  the  hack  of 
the  Devil ;  « he  woold  cany  away  the  Vice  on  his  bode,  qoidt  to  hdl,  in  every  pfaiy 
where  he  came.'  In  The  Longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  and  in  Like 
will  to  Like,  the  Vice  is  disjx)sed  of  nearly  in  this  summary  manner:  in  the  first. 
Confusion  carries  him  to  the  Devtl,  and  in  the  last,  Lucifer  bears  him  off  to  the  in- 
fernal rq[ions  Ott  his  shottldeil.  In.Ari>f/Z>arAfrdie  Vice  runs  lo  bell  of  Us  ew» 
accord, to  escape  from  Constancy,  Eqni^,  and  Charity.  Accor^ng  to  Bishop  Hon- 
net  fin  a  passage  cited  by  Malone, — Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  iii,  27),  the  Vice  was 
in  the  habit  uf  riding  and  heating  the  Devil,  at  other  times  than  when  he  was  carried 
against  bis  will  to  punislimcnt. 

99.  cntpurse]  Cla&bmdon  :  Pnrses  were  usually  worn  oviside  attached  to  Ae 
girdle. 

102.  Enter  Qbott]  Colubk  (ed.  a):  Tbe  stage ^Urectioa  of     shows  that  at 
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ACT  in*  8C.  IT.]  HAMLET  397 

You  heavenly  guards ! — What  would  your  gracious  iigure? 
Queen.    Alas,  he's  mad  !  105 
Ham.    Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 

That,  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 

The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 

Oh,  say ! 

Gkost.    Do  not  forget.    This  visitation  1 10 

Is  but  to  whet  tliy  almost  blunted  purpose. 

104.  your\  you  Ff.  fpMi,  Rowe,  Odd.         107,  108.  pttdtm^Anad^  p»/«m*,, 

Knt,  Coll.  El.  Corson.  dead  Q'76. 

105.  Om.  Seymour.  109.  Oh^tayf\  As  in  Theob.  Qofics 

Ms  Qq.   ka  preriou  tine,  QqFf,  Rowe,  Pope. 


mtui/}  mwd     Theob.  Warik.        iii.  almta  MvMDn/]  nimut-MmtuI 
JohM.  Jen.  Ktly,  Huds. 


that  date,  in  this  scene,  the  spirit  was  not  apparelled  as  when  it  had  before  appeared 
oi  tiM  {ilaifonn.  TUt  ii  impoitaiit*  becanM  it  completely  explains  Hamlets  exda* 
nation  in  line  135.  In  the  (US)  it  is  ummrmtd*  If,  therefora^  the  Ghost  did  not 
wear  a  *  nightgown/ he  was  unarmed  at  the  time  of  the  old  annotator.  Elzb: 
•Who,'  asks  Goethe  [Naehgflassene  Werke,  vol.  v,  p.  61),  in  reference  to  the  stage- 
direction  in  Q,,  '  does  not  feel  a  momentary  pang  on  comprehending  this  ?  to  whom 
is  it  not  repttlslTe?  Ai^  yet  when  we  grssp  it,  and  reflect  upon  it,  we  find  Uiat  it 
is  the  right  way.'   The  Ghost  is  not  here  introduced,  as  in  Act  I,  in  warlike  guise, 

but  in  his  every-day  clothing  We  must  not  be  too  precise  in  the  matter  of 

this  nightgown, — it  refers  to  the  ordinary  clothes  of  the  old  king.  K£]GHTI.ey 
{Exp.  p.  294) :  As  the  Ghost  makes  but  one  short  speech,  if  it  could  be  so  managed. 
It  would  ht  more  pqr^ologic  and  effective  for  him  to  ressaia  invisitde,  excqit  to 
Ham.  mentally,  and  his  voice  only  he  heard  by  the  audience^  GLAUNDOlit  N^lit< 
gown  here  is  the  same  a>  <irf ring-gown. 

103.  me . . .  me}  Marshall  (p.  51):  The  use  of  the  singular  number  may  be 
accidtiital,  or  it  may  intimate  that  Ham.  Ml  dds  visHatfcm  to  he  addresied  to  him 
alone.  On  the  former  occasion  he  used  die  plural. 

104.  would  your]  Dyck:  The  compositor  of  the  Folio  has  here  omitted  by  mis- 
take the  letter  r.  Stratmann  agrees  with  Dyce.  Corson  :  Making  'figure*  the 
vocative  [as  in  Rowe's  text]  is  the  better  reading.  '  Figure '  doesn't  make,  logically^ 
n  very  good  subject  to  *  would.' 

107.  time  and  pnnion]  Johmson  :  That,  having  suffered  tim*  to  and  fnUm 
to  cool.  If ts  go,  Sec.  Ci.arf.ndon:  Or  rather  the  indulgence  of  mere  passion  has 
diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  COLLIER  (ed.  2)  :  The  (MS)  has 
fumt  for  '  time.'  We  do  not  adopt  fume,  because,  though  it  may  have  been  the 
woid  used  hy  some  actor  when  the  old  annotator  saw  the  play,  we  doaht  if  it  were 
the  word  of  Sh.,  who  prohaUy  used  '  laps'd  in  time*  to  indicate  Hamlet's  indecision, 
which  had  allowed  tlie  proper  period  for  revenge  to  escape.  Em  applauds  and 
adopts  fume. 

108.  iroportant]  CuatXNDON :  Urgent,  requiring  immediate  attention.  Compare 
Umk  Ado,  U,  i,  74*.  T^v.  6*  Cns,  V.  i,  89. 
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HAMLET 


[act  in,  k.  fr. 


But  look,  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits ;  1 12 

Oh,  step  between  her  and  her  fightin^r  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works ; 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ?  ilf 

Queen.    Alas,  how  is't  with  you, 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm,  lan 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Starts  up  and  stands  an  end.    O  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.  *Whereon  do  you  look  ? 


117.  ^ou  do]  you  doe  Qq.  you  F,, 
Cald.    thus  you  F^F^F^,  Rowe  +  ,  Cap. 

118.  M/  imeorporal]  ik*  imtmrporiM 
Qq.  their  corpora II  F,.  the  eorporaU 
F,Fj.  M*  incorporeal  Q'76,  tk*  Cor* 
j^al  F ,  Rowe. 

lai.  Mde«r\Med(^%,  OiD.Q'76. 


lit.  hair]  hairt  QqF,Fg.  kmn 
Rowe-f  .  Jen.  White,  Cam. 

Iihe...excrertutUs'\  Om.  Q'76. 
133.  Stttrts...tta$ub']  Stttrt...Jland 
Q  ,  Ff,  Rowe  + ,  Jen.  Cald.  White,  Gmo. 
Cfa.    Start. ..stands  Knt. 

an  end"]  QqFf,  Cap.  Jen.  Dyce  i, 
Glo.4-,  Mob.  m  MM^Pope U,  et  eet 


114.  Conceit]  Imagination.  See  II,  ii,  530;  IV,  v,43j  Rom.^  ^ul,  II,vi,3a^ 
and  Craik's  note  {English  0/  Shakespeare^  p.  135). 

118.  incorporal]  See  Clamiiix}N*s  note  on  MmA*  I,  iii,  81. 

131.  hair . . .  Surts]  Clarbndoii  [reading  . . .  Start']  x  *  Hair»*  ia  fact, 
nay  be  considered  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  the  intenrention  of  the  plmal  nl>> 
Stantivc.  '  excrement?,'  would  also  suppest  the  plural  verb. 

121.  excrements]  Pope:  The  hairs  are  excremcntitious,  that  is,  without  life  or 
sensation.  Maldnx:  See  Mut.  V,  v,  11-13.  Whaubvi  Not  only  the  hair  of 
animals  having  neither  life  nor  sematton  was  called  an  excrement,  hat  the  fcalhen 
of  birds  had  the  same  appellation.  Thus,  in  Ira.nk  Walton's  Compleat  Angler^  P. 
I,  c.  i,  p.  g,  cd.  1766:  *  I  will  not  undertake  to  mention  the  several  kinds  of  fowl 
by  which  this  is  done,  and  his  curious  palate  pleased  by  day ;  and  which,  with  their 
very  excrements,  aflbrd  bin  a  soft  lodging  at  night.'  NAitni  Everything  that 
ai)pears  to  vegetate  or  grow  vpoo  the  human  body ;  as  the  hair,  the  beard,  the  nails. 
Dyce  (C/oss.)  :  'And  albeit  hayre  were  of  it  sclfe  the  most  abiect  excrement  that 
were,  yet  should  Poppseas  hayre  be  reputed  honourable.    I  am  not  ignorant  that 

hayre  is  noted  by  many  as  an  excrement,  a  fleeting  commodity  An  excrement 

it  is,  I  deny  not,'  ftc.<— Chapman's  Justification  of  a  stnm§i  attim  tf  Nert,  ttc 
1639,  rig.  B  3.  ClaiendoM  t  Bacon,  NtUural  History,  cent.  I ,  sect.  58,  says, « Living 
creatures  put  forth  (after  their  period  of  growth)  nothing  that  is  yoong  hot  hair  and 
nails,  which  are  excrements  and  no  ports.' 

233.  an  end]  See  I,  v,  19. 
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m.  flc.  if,]  HAMLET  299 

Ham.    On  him,  on  him  !  Look  you,  hovv  pale  he  glares  1  12^ 

His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable. — Do  not  look  upon  me. 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  stern  effects ;  then  what  I  have  to  do 

Will  want  true  colour  !  tears  perchance  for  blood.  130 
Queen.    To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 
Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.    Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all  that  is  I  see. 
Ham.    Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing  but  ourselves. 

Ham.    Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals  away  I 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived !  13^ 

125.  glares\  gleres  Q^.  I3I.  whom']  who  F^. 

126.  conjoin' d'\  comoyntd  Q^Qj.  £PoiDting  to  the  Ghost.  Rowe-t-, 
137.  if^]  om  Pbpe-t-.  Jea. 

139.  effects]  affefls  Sing.  Ktly,  Hodk         138.  ir]  i$  tku^  Q,<^. 
IJkave]  have/FJF^, 

127.  capable]  Susceptible.    See  III,  ii,  ll. 

129.  effects]  M ALONE:  Used  for  actions,  deeds  effected.  Singer:  We  should 
certainly  read  affects,  i.  e.  dispositions,  affections  of  the  mind,  as  in  Oth.  1,  Hi,  264. 
It  to  remaricoble  tint  w«  have  the  same  emr  in  Mta$,fir  Mutt,  III,  i,  24.  The 
<  piteous  action*  ef  the  Ghost  could  not  alter  thingi  ilfeedj  ^g^uUd,  but  might  move 
Ham.  to  a  less  stern  mood  of  mind.  Stratmann  pronounces  this  conj.  of  Singer's 
very  plausible.  Hi'OSON  :  I  can  find  no  meaning  in  '  effects  '  that  will  run  smooth 
with  the  context.    Clarendon:  The  accomplishment  of  my  stern  purposes. 

ija  true  coloar]  Caldboott:  Change  the  nature  of  my  fiell  poipoiei,  ends,  or 
what  I  ntum  to  effect.  And  make  those  purposes  lose  their  proper  character.  Thf 
expre-'.ion  Sfime\v1iat  resembles  that  of  the  Queen,  line  91,  '  leave  their  tinct.' 

131.  nothing  there  ?]  Skymuitr  (ii,  188):  Upon  this  question  of  Hamlet's  we 
see  on  the  stage  the  Queen  turning  anxiously  and  slowly  h»  hmfat  about  the  room  as 
if  she  expected  to  find  the  object  referred  to;  whereas,  she  entertahM  no  sndi  appre- 
hension, but  to  solely  occupied  in  anxietjr  at  her  Kn*s  distraction.  The  actresNS 
make  the  Queen  as  mad  as  Ham.,  and  are  generally  applauded  for  their  mistake. 

134.  steals]  MiscsLLANEOUS  Obs.  on  Haml£T  (0.  44) :  Surely  Sh.  wrote  stalks. 
Ha  uses  Ae  tame  word  twice  before  in  thto  play,  describing  the  gait  of  the  appari> 
lion.  [Dins  also  Qufaicjr  (MS).] 

135.  See  notes  on  stage-direction,  line  102.  SmvIMS,  not  having  the  aid  af- 
forded by  Qj,  endeavored  to  get  rid*  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  'armor'  of  the 
earlier  scenes  and  the  *  habit '  here  by  punctuating  the  line  thus :  *  My  father — in  hik 
babit— «s  he  liTcdP  Maion  (p.  390) :  A  nan's  armor,  who  to  used  to  wear  it,  may 
becaUcdhtoi«Mr,at««ttaiaiqrotberkiadof  dfllbiiig.  *Ashe  lived*  mcnns'w 
if  he  were  alive — as  if  he  lived.'  [It  is  probable,  as  ClaesNDOM  suggests,  that  *  the 
Ghost  appears  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  king.'J 

135.  aa]  As  if.   See  I,  ii,  217. 
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Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal !   \ExU  Gkast, 
Queen.   This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain ;  157 

This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 

Is  very  cunning  in. 
Ham,  'Ecsta^'? 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time^  140 

And  makes  as  healthful  music  ;  it  is  not  madness 

That  I  have  utter'd ;  bring  me  to  the  test, 

And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madness 

Would  gambol  from.   Mother,  foi  love  of  grace, 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  }-our  soul,  145 

That  not  your  trespass  but  my  madness  speaks ; 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 

Infects  unseen.    Confess  yourself  to  heaven; 

Repent  what's  past,  avoid  what  is  to  come,  i$o 

136.  wm]       Fope'h.  142.  xOSfr''']  vtf^Qq.  mUtftdtft 

[Exit  Ghost]  Exit.  Ff.  Rowc,  Cald.  Knt. 

138,  139.  Tkis„.iM.'\  One  line,  QqFf,  143.  And  I  the]  And  the  Qq. 

Rowe.  r€-word\  re-ward  ^Q^. 

138.  M&tf]  M^Col.l,EL(iiiis-  \^  WtmUgamMfrmm.  Mfytker,^ 
print?)  Cannot  do  mother,  Q'76. 

139.  Eaituyf^  Extasitt  Ff.    Om.  145.  that^  a  Ff.  Rowe. 

Qq.     What  mUukf  Pope -I- ,  Cap.  148.  If%i/r/]  Ff.  Rowe +,  Jen.  Bm^ 

tctUuyl  Steev.   Hawi  ioUuiii  Scj-  Coll.  El.  Dyce,  White,  DeL  do.  Hidk 

mour.   Om.  Q'76.  Wkila  Qq  et  cet. 

140.  jtours'^  yourt  F,.  mining^  running  F^F^,  Rowc, 

141.  UUyTS*  Pope  -f ,  Dyce  ii,  Hads.  Pope. 


136.  Marshall  (p.  52) :  WHien  the  Ghost  has  passed  through  file  door.  Ham. 
breaks  aw.iy  from  his  mother's  hold,  and  throws  himself  on  his  kneel  nt  the  qiol 
where  tlie  Ghost  disappeani,  as  fain  to  catch  at  its  robe  to  detain  it. 

137.  bnin]  Whitbs  The  lix  lines  Ibllofwliig  thb  in  in  wlddi  flmre  ii  a  de- 
nial by  the  Queen  of  knowledfe  of  her  fiitt  hnsbend's  nraider,  I  do  nol  beKefo 
were  written  by  Sh. 

138.  ecstasy]  Sec  II,  i,  102.    Malonk:  Compare  Rape  0/  Luc.  460. 
139-155.  Clarke:  Let  any  one  who  is  inclined  to  be  swayed  by  the  special 

|»leading  and  qaestion*begging  of  those  who  mdntito  that  Han.  is  really  ned,  reed 
careAilly  over  this  speech,  with  its  sad  earnestness,  its  solemn  adjurstioii,  lis  sober 
remonstrance,  and  ask  himself  whether  Sh.  could  by  possibUi^  have  iBtendod  bb 
hero  to  be  otherwise  than  most  sane  and  sound  of  mind. 

144.  for  lovej  For  the  omission  of  the  dehnite  article  compare  V,  ii,  51, '  writ 
up  in  fonn/  and  see  Abboit,  %  89. 

150^  what  to  eooM]  Ssniotni  ( ii,  189)  1  What  it  it  ttme  camoi  it  mmttis 
perhaps,  read  *  what      ^tiU  cone,'  i.  i.  without  repenlaaoe. 
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And  do  not  spread  the  compost  o'er  the  weeds,  151 
To  make  them  ranker.   Forgive  me  this  my  virtue, 
For  in  the  fiitness  of  these  pursy  times 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 

Yea,  courb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good  iSf 
Queen,   O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  deft  my  heart  in  twain. 
Hatn,   O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 

And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 

Good  night ;  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed ; 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not  160 

151.  ^tr\  did.  Knt,  Walker.Conon.  155.  kim'\  it  Pope  -t- ,  Jen. 

*r  Ff.    <7«  Qq  et  cet.  156^  O  Hamlet\  Separate  line^  Ft 

152.  ranker\  rancker  Q,QjQ^.  rankt  in  hvain\  Om.  Q*76. 
F,F,.    rank  F^F^,  Cald.  Knt.  157.  O]  Then  Q'76. 

mtel  Om.  Pope,  Han.  158.  Hv«\  Uatu  Qq. 

153.  tAfse]  thi^  F,.  159.  mi'ttf']  my  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steer. 
155.  eourb]  F,,  Theoh.  Han.  Warb.  Var.  Cald.  Dyce  ii,  Cam.  Cla.  Hnds. 

Cap.  Ktlj.   curbt  QqF,.    eimrbe  F..  160.  IM#.]  n«t,  Omei  mort  goodnight 

<Mw»F^«te<t.  <y76t.  

151.  weeds]  JOHmON :  Do  not,  hf  mf  new  indnlgenoe,  hdgliten  your  fiaroMr 


152-155,  Forgive  .  •  .  good.]  Staunton  :  .Mthough  the  modem  edd.  uniformly 
print  thb  as  if  Ham.  addressed  it  to  the  Queen,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  it  b  an  imploration  to  his  own  virtue.  [Stannton  dierefore  marks  it  as  an 
•  Arfde,*  wiA  a  ooouna  after  «Fms^  me  this,*.]  Claucb:  Sordy  the  contest 
diofirs  that  Han.  asks  Us  mother  to  pardon  the  candor  of  bb  virtuoos  reproof,  empha- 
sising it  by  line  153.  Daniel  (p.  75)  also  suggested  a  comma  between  '  this'  and  •my.* 
[I  agree  with  Ci,arendon,  thnt  Staunton's  '  Aside'  has  great  probability.  £d.} 

153.  fSatoeaa  . . .  pursy]  Delius  :  The  same  ooaneelion  of  ideaa  between  tiicae 
wocds  b  repeated  in  V,  ii,  374.  Claasndoii :  Co^ve  gives  'Fmblf .. . Ptarrie, 
Bhoit>winded,  breathing  with  flifficultie.' 

155.  courb]  Steevens:  Bend  and  ttuckle.    From  ¥tcx\c)\  cottrber.    So,  in  the 
Vision  of  Purs  Ploughmant  1.  617  (ed.  T.  Wright) :  ♦  Thanne  I  courbed  on  my  knees, 
Asd  cried  hife  of  grace.*    ClAESMiMit  adds  line  880  abo.  Waucse  (CHT.  ifi, 
867) :  It  woald  be  better,  for  distinctness  sake,  to  write,  wifh      omnl;  as  Gait 
does,  Purg.  x,  1,  104.    Daniel  (p.  75)  to  the  same  efTect. 

156.  thou]  Note  the  use  of  the  mere  affectionate  '  thou.' 

156.  twain]  Seymour  (ii,  190) :  The  Queen  means  by  this  that  her  heart  is  di 
▼ided  between  componclion  at  her  miscondnct  and  a  sense  of  ber  duty. 

>S7*       HoBULTt  The  manly  compassion  of  a  pure  heart  to  the  weak  and 

fallen  could  not  express  itself  with  more  happy  persuasiveness  than  in  this  reply, 
which  takes  the  unhappy  Queen's  mere  wail  of  sorrow  and  transmutes  it  to  a  soul* 
strengthening  resolve. 

157.  woraer]  For  instances  of  double  comparatives,  see  II,  i,  tl;  III,  ii,  991 ; 
V,ii,  121. 

158.  live]  Stiatmaiin  :  Zmmt,  of  the  Qq,  seems  to  be  the  true  reading 

96 
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That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat, 


161-165.  That. .. put  on.'\Om.Y{. 
161,  162.  eat.  Of  habits  devil,'\  Q'76, 
Cftl<L  Dfce»GIo.  •f  ,a«rke.  eaU  CfkakUt 

ieuill,  Qq.  eat  Of  habitus  (!n<i!,  Rowe, 
Steev.  Var.  Sii\^.  i.  eat.  Of  habitat 
dtvilf  Pope,  eat  Of  habits  evilt  Theob. 


161 

Han.  Warb.  Cap.  CoW.  ii,  Hud<s.  eat 
Of  habits,  dtvUt  Johns.  Jen.  Coll.  i,  Del. 
i.  El.  tta—Of  Mitt  dtvil^  KnL 
eat,  Oft  habits*  dern/,  Sta.  Del.  ii.  eat, 
— O  skaptUss  devUI —  Bollock  coaj.* 


161,  ife.  Mt . . .  devil]  Theobald  :  '  Habits  devil '  arose  from  the  stipposed 
necessity  of  contrasting  dnnl  and  an  -el.  '  Habits  evi/'  I  owe  to  the  sagacity  of  Dr 
Thirlhy.  That  is,  custom,  which,  by  inuring  us  to  ill  habits,  makes  us  lose  tlte  ap- 
prdiettiioii  of  thdr  being  reallj  ill,  ai  easily  will  reooncHe  ut  to  tiie  pnwdoe  of  good 
aetfons.  Tbedbold,  in  hb  corrapondcnoo  widi  Warbatbm  (mdiolt's  iZbcfc  sf  IM, 

S74)»  s  'I  would  read  and  point  "doth  eat  Of  habits  evit^  &c  ,  i.e.  of 
the  evil  of  habit.'  [Herein  he  is  followed  by  Singer  (ed.  2)  and  White.  Ed.] 
Johnson  :  I  think  Thirlby's  conjecture  wrong ;  angel  and  devil  are  evidently  opposed. 
Malons  :  I  incline  to  diink  widi  Dr  Thiribf.  Stbbwib  :  I  woold  read :  Or  habits 
deviU  The  poet  first  styles  custom  a  mtnster^  and  may  aggravate  and  anplily  bis 
description  by  adding,  that  it  is  (he  •  daemon  who  presides  over  habit.' — That  mon- 
ster custom,  or  hal)!t's  devil,  i';  yet  nn  nngcl  in  this  particular.  BnswELl. :  '  H.ibit's 
devil'  means  a  devil  in  his  usual  habits.  Becket  (i,  60)  and  MiTFORD 
Mtiga,  1845)  boCb  eonjectured  *If  baUft  devil;*  the  latter  paraphrases:  *  If  that 
monster*  enstom,  which  in  general  is  the  devQ  of  babit,  leading  to  evil,  yet  in  tblt 
thing  acts  the  good  part  of  angel,'  &c.  Caldecott:  'That  monster,  cnstam,  wbo 
devours  all  sen<c.  all  just  and  correct  feeling,  (being  also)  the  evil  genius  of  (oar) 
prui>ensities  or  habits,  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  particular  a  good  angel.'  It  has  been 
suggested  that  if  n  conuM  were  placed  after  *  baUCs '  die  sense  would  be-^A  monster 
or  devil,  who  makes  mankind  insensible  to  the  quality  of  actions  wbidk  are  habit* 
nal.'  Knight:  The  edd.  who  have  made  'habits'  the  genitive  case  cannot  explain 
their  own  reading.  As  we  print  the  pas>^age  it  means :  custom,  who  destroys  all 
nicety  of  feeling, — sense, — sensibility, — who  is  the  devil  that  governs  our  habits,- 
is  yet  an  angel  in  diis,  fte.  CoLLim  (ed.  1):  Onr  pnnctnatioa  means,  *tbat 
monster,  custom,  who  is  a  devil,  devouring  all  sense  of  habit,  is  still  an  angel 
in  this,'  &c.  Singer  fed.  ii)  .-  The  old  copy  indicates  clearly  the  misprint,  for  the 
word  is  here  devill,  while  just  below  and  elsewhere  it  is  uniformly  divell  when 
the  evil  spirit  is  meant.  Dei.ii;s  (ed.  i) :  The  opposition  between  '  angel '  and 
*devil'  shows  that  the  latter  as  wdl  as  the  former  refen  to  'monster,  cnstomt' 
•  devil,*  therefore,  must  be  in  apposition,  separated,  it  is  true,  from  the  sabject  by 
the  subordinate  clause.  Collier  (ed.  ii)  :  We  now  adopt  Thirlby's  emendation, 
although  it  is  very  possible  that  an  opp<^ition  between  '  devil '  and  '  angel '  was 
intended.  Still,  the  passage  is  decidedly  corrupt.  WuiTK:  The  text  of  the  Qq 
Is  clearly  wrong.  'Angd*  b  opposed  to  *mvnster*  In  the  Bae  above.  Tbe  old 
text  abo  nullifies  the  force  of  ^  important  word  '  likewiie,'  two  lines  below. 
STAt;NTON :  The  trifling  change  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make,  while  doing 
little  violence  to  the  original,  may  be  thought,  it  is  hoped,  to  give  at  least  as  good  a 
meaning  as  any  other  which  has  been  proposed.  Keightley  :  Tbe  verb  '  eate ' 
here  conld  never  have  come  from  tbe  poefs  pen;  for  It  makes  pore  nootense.  I 
read  tntOe  widi  tiie  g  calest  confidence,  of  wbidi  die  6nt  two  letters  mot  bam 
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Of  habits  devil,  is  angd  yet  in  this,  t6a 
That  to  the  use  of  actioBS  £ur  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  liveiy. 

That  aptly  is  put  on.   Refrain  to-night,  165 

And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 

To  the  next  abstinence ;  the  next  more  easy ; 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 

And  either  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 


105.  M.  Rtfmin  D^mjifal/]  Johns. 
Jea.  Dyce,  Su.  Whiic.  Ktly,  Glo.  + ,  Del. 
on  to  refraine  night  Qq.  on  :  refrain 
to  night  Q'76,  Rowe.  on  :  Rt/rain  to- 
«^  Pope  ct  cct. 

Refrain  io  nighl'\  CI  os  cs ! .  1 60.  Ff. 

167-170.  the  next  more... potency. ^ 
Om.  Ff. 

168.  almost  can"]  can  almost  Rowe  +  . 

169.  And... the]  Jen.  Steev.  (1785), 


Widker,  Djrce  ii.  And  other  ike  Q,Q,. 
And  Maifler  the  Q^,  Cald.  And  mafiet 
the  QjQ'76,  Rowe,  Knt,  Coll.  El.  Dyce  i, 
Sta.  Dd.  And  master  ev^n  the  Pope  +  . 
Antl  master  even  the  Cap.  And  either 
curb  the  Mai.  Steev.  Bo<;.  Chalmers,  Sing, 
ii,  While,  Ktly,  HucU.  And  overcome  the 
TmIi.  AndeitktrmaUtkehnon.*  And 
wither  up  tAeBnOodk.*  AndntAer-^-' 
the  GI0.  +  . 


been  effaced  in  the  poet's  MS.  We  have  au  exact  parallel  in  smellt '  all,'  in  Timon^ 
It  ii,  133,  *  Sense '  se^au  here  to  Mgnify  kind,  maaaer,  wvf,  [Keighdqr't  text 
reads :  '  That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  create  Of  heUls,  devil  is  angd 
yet  in  this,'  &c.,  which  is  to  me  unintelligible.  Ed.]  Clarendon:  The  words  as 
they  stand  yield  a  very  intelligible  sense  and  require  no  alteration.  That  monster, 
Custom,  who  destroys  all  natural  feeling  and  prevents  it  from  being  exerted,  and  is 
llie  iiMUgBaiit  attendant  00  habits,  is  yet  angd  in  this  respect,  fte.  The  doable 
meaning  of  the  word  *  habits'  suggested  the  'frock  or  livery'  in  1.  164.  Mo- 
BERLY:  This  noble  passage  contains  Shakespeare's  philosophy  of  custom  (j^), 
in  which,  happier  than  some  professed  moralists,  he  sees  that  the  function  of  habit 
ta  to  wmk  npivafd  towaida  a  focmed  wsolution. 

164.  livefjr]  Mobirlt:  Just  as  a  new  dreaa  or  nnilbnB  becomes  fiuniliar  to  as  by 
habit,  so  custom  enables  us  readily  to  execute  the  outward  and  practicd  pait  of  the 
good  and  fair  actions  which  we  inwardly  desire  to  do. 

169.  maaterj  Malone  :  For  the  inseilion  of  the  word  curb  I  am  answerable. 
The  printer  or  comctor  of  a  late  Quarto,  finding  tha  Una  nonsense,  omitted  the  word 
either,  and  sabstitated  master  in  its  place.  The  modem  editors  have  accepted  the 
inbstituted  word,  and  yet  retain  Hihtr;  by  whidi  the  metre  is  destroyed.  The  word 
omitted  in  the  first  copy  was  undoubtedly  a  monosyllable.  Steevens:  This  very 
rational  conjecture  may  be  countenanced  by  the  same  expression  in  Afer.  of  Fen.  IV, 
i,  217.  SoiGEii  (ed.  i)  [reading  '  either  followed  by  HOBBRI.Y] :  Tbe  occar> 
rence  of  mrk  in  so  opponte  a  sense  just  before  is  against  Malone's  emendation. 
SrAtWTON:  •  Master,'  which,  as  it  affords  sense,  tliough  destructive  to  the  metre,  we 
retain,  not,  however,  without  acknowlcfli^in;^  a  j)rcference  for  Malone's  cmcnd.ition. 
WalK£R,  yers.  75  :  Read  *  eiliicr  master  th'  devil,'  &c.  Moreover,  •  curb  *  occurs 
fiMUteen  lines  before.— Oinf.  i,  308.  Bmlbx  (ii,  12) :  Ham.  means  to  say  that  cos* 
loBi  can  ddwr  briatg  the  devil  into  our  natures,  or  throw  him  tmi,  I  dierefora  pro> 
poaa:  'And  either  h^nte  the  devil,'  wUdi  fiorms  an  appropriate  eonntefpaft  to 
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[169.  ■  either  master  the  deviL'J 
*  tfuoir  Urn  ovL*  Foksvth  proposed  the  nme  word  in  hb  iMrito,  &c.,  102,  aad  dio 
in     6*       I  Dec.  '66.   Elzx  (^/Aammm,  ii  Aug.  '66)  prapoMt,  'And  dfber 

Mj4/r  the  devil,'  and  thinks  that  the  similarity  of  sound  in  the  two  consecutive  words, 
'either  usher,'  may  have  caused  the  compositor  of  to  omit  the  latter.  H.  D. 
{Athtnmum^  18  Aug.  '66)  :  Why  not  read,  '  To  master  the  devil,  and  throw  him  ooL' 
BOLTOM  COMCSV  {If,  A*  Qw.,  8  Dec  *66)t  Read  «Aiid  either  the»*  Ac.  J. 
Wbthbxill  {N.  &*  QM.t  22  Dec  '66)  beUeres  that  scufid  end  tense  are  satufied hf 
•And  At'f  there  the  devil ;'  a  speedy  summons  is  hereby  contrasted  with  a  dismissal 
implied  in  '  throw  him  out.'  Cartwright  {Neio  Readings,  &c.,  p.  37) :  Read  •  And 
either  lay  the,'  &c.  Nicholson  {N.  ^  Qu.,  19  Dec.  1868) :  I  propose, '  And  either 
tikfme*  9tc  Its  alUteratioa  eiqdains  its  onisrion,  and  why  *  east  oot,'  die  wndiag 
of  etery  version,  was  dianfed  into '  throw  out.'  It  restores  to  the  line  its  musical 
tone.  It  gives  the  exact  sense  required.  Persistence  in  well-doing,  whether  by 
doing  good  or  by  leaving  evil  undone,  exorcises  the  Tempter  with  wondrous  potency; 
but  persistence  in  evil  so  destrojrs  rebelling  conscience,  that  the  prince  of  this  world 
iiaicsisdiigly  ascends  our  vacant  Unone,  and  makes  of  «s  wiULag  and  vmcspecttve 
senrants  for  his  woik.  Lastly,  it  gives  not  only  the  exact  sense,  but  die  foil  sense, 
required  by  the  context,  whether  above  or  below  iu  Clarenekjn:  It  seems  more 
probable  that  something  is  omitted  which  is  contrasted  with  'throw  out,'  and  this 
have  been  '  lay '  or  '  lodge.'  The  latter  was  the  technical  word  used  in  Hars- 
me*  J}eiUtr»tiem,  c  tt.  MomtLY  [veadiiig  •  either  fMn/ST*] :  Eidier  qodl  hia  once 
for  aU,  or  halBe  his  attacks  whenever  they  arise.  Ingucby  {Sk.  Hermmemlu*,  p. 
125)  records  two  emendations  suggested  to  him  by  friends:  Sylvester  proposes, 
'either  mask  the  devil,'  of  which  is  the  corruption.  Compare  III,  i,  47-49. 
And  C.  J.  MimRO  '  half-seriously '  suggests :  *  And  eHttrtain  the  devil.'  '  It  is  not 
esqr  to  discover,'  says  Inglehgr,  *  whjr  [the  words  sogfcsted  by  Malone,  Singer,  and 
die  rest]  should  find  more  favor  than  a  score  of  others  just  as  good.'  OuH  Sttg^ 
geStS  retn,  rule,  thrall,  bind,  chain,  &c. ;  quell,  lay,  and  couch  suggest  eJwm% 
worst,  qurnch,  foil,  balk,  cross,  thwart,  daunt,  shame,  cow,  tame.  Sec;  while  tftV 
suggests  Jire,  rouse,  stir,  strut,  feed,  &c.  Besides  which,  there  are  many  dissylla- 
bles that  befit  the  sense  and  measure,  as  ahate,  abase,  &c.  And  why  not  read 
*emer-tnai.'t<'r'  which  occurs  in  a  former  scene?  Thus  we  see  what  a  wealth  of 
suggestion  has  been  ignored  !  We  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  evident  require- 
ments of  the  passage :  '  The  stamp  of  nature '  is  not  new  to  us  in  this  connec- 
tion, nor  in  this  play;  we  have  had  it  twice  in  the  second  ghost-scene,  viz.  <the 
vicious  mde  of  natoie,'  and  *the  stanqi  of  one  defect.'  Now  Hamlet  wovld  say, 
'Ihe  almost  can  change,  or  convert,  thb  stamp  of  nature;'  sodiat  an  antithesis  is 
not  only  not  required,  but  is  impertinent.  Use,  he  would  say,  can  cither  subdue 
'  habit's  devil '  by  following  out  his  own  prescription  of  £rad$tal  weaning  from  evil, 
or  (if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  and  revolution  be  neecssaiy)  eaa  Aim  otUj  and 
either  of  these  can  such  nse,  or  diange  of  habit,  effect  *withwondiowa  potenqr»* 
keynote  of  the  whole  ;iassage  is  '  Refonmdon,  by  gradually  subduing  evfl  habits;* 
and  so  far  from  Ilaiiilct'^  advice,  'assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not,'  being  a  recom- 
mendation of  hypocrisy,  it  is  given  solely  with  the  view  of  facilitating  inward  amend- 
ment, and  is  therefore  honest  and  sincere.  The  missing  word,  then,  most  at  Icait 
bapaHtktsuiekiiiig^ik*  demt  ^  katii.  In  die  First  Qnaito  we  have  the  espccs. 
sion,'And  win  [f.r.  wean]  yowself  by  litdeas  jonnugr'  from  the  sin  to  which  yoe 
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Acrin.K:m]  HAMLET  S^S 

With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good  night;  170 

And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  blest, 

I'll  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

\PoinHng  to  Polomus. 
I  do  repent ;  but  heaven  hath  pleased  it  so, 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me, 

That  I^must_be  their  scourge  and  minister.  175 

I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 

The  death  I  gave  him. — So,  again,  good  night 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind ; 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. 

One  word  more,  good  lady. 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do?  180 

Ham.    Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 

172.  [Pointing...]  Om.  QqFf.  with  this  Johns. 

173.  k^tven  hiUhi\  the  heavens  have         179.  Tkm^  This  Qq. 

Haa.  kemifm  ham  Jbhni.  Htamem        18a  Ome..Mfy^  Om.  Ff,  Row«<i>. 


kmUk  Ktly.  Hark,  one. ..lady.  Cap.    But  mu...lady. 

174.  me.. .me"]  him  with  me,  and  me  Steev.  Bos.  Sing.  i.  OmeM,g»m/ my  iadfF. 
with  this  Han.   this  with  me,  and  m*  Ktly. 

[the  Queen]  have  halntuated  yourself.  Now,  that  weaning  by  little  and  little,  or 
gradaally  weaning  the  will  and  affections  from  the  customary  sin,  '  recurring  and 
SDggestiag  still,'  is  just  what  the  missing  word,  were  it  recovered,  would  assuredly 
be  fijmnd  to  faepitM  or  imply.  Lay  and  jAmmt  an  equally  acceptablo  in  leme,  and 
both  aflncd  a  perfect  ibytihin.  FeHiapt  shame  b  tfie  finer  reading  of  die  tiro.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  owned  that  Hamlet's  prescription  is  calculated  to  do  little 
for  the  sinner;  at  best,  we  fear,  to  'skin  and  film  the  rancorous  place.'  We  can 
hardly  say  that  conjecture  has  yet  determined  the  best  reading  here,  though  it  cannot 
be  aaid  that  rafficient  Indications  are  wanting  for  its  gnidanoe.  thifoitnnatdjri  it  is 
in  tlie  veiy  nature  of  the  case  that  some  dooht  dnnld  conthme  to  vex  diis  fMSiage* 

after  contecturc  has  done  its  work. 

172.  of  you]  Seymour  (ii,  190) :  The  desire  to  be  blest  will  show  contrition,  and 
constitute  a  state  of  grace;  consequently,  it  will  render  you  fit  to  bestow  a  blessing 


174.  Malone:  To  punish  me  by  making  me  the  instrument  of  this  man's  death, 
and  to  punish  this  man  by  my  hand.  MoberlY:  To  give  me  this  penal  task,  which 
will  be  the  worse  done  for  my  having  to  do  it* 

175.  their]  ForhisiaBecsof  SlMdeeqpean*iaaeof  JS»eiMasaplttraI,ieeWAua(K 
Crit.  %  Ita 

178,  179.  I  .  .  .  behind]  Deliits:  These  two  lines,  of  which  the  first  explains 
Hamlet's  sudden  change  of  hearing  towards  his  mother  and  his  cruel  speeches  after 
It,  should  be  spoken  as  an  Aside. 

180.  word]  For  initaneas  of  monosyllablei  eontafning  a  vowd  fdlowed  by  '  r,' 

iHtfch,  according  to  Abbott,  are  prolonged  in  scansion,  see  AsBorr,  §  485. 
36*  U 
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306 


HAMLET 


[act  in,  sc.  hr. 


Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed ; 

Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek;  call  you  his  mouse; 

And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses, 

Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 

Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 

That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 

But  mad  in  craft.    Twere  good  you  let  him  know; 

For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 


18$ 


190 


182 


182.  tht  ht<m(\  Wartk.  tkt  Utmt  Qq. 
the  blunt  Y{,Ko^'t.    mtOuK^T^,  tkt 

fand  Pope.  Theob.  Han. 


188.  '  Tkvert]  eraft,  'iw*rt  Qq. 


again  to ded"}  to  bed  again  Q*76. 
186.  t§  fwtv/]  t»  nneU  F.F.F,. 
f«iM//Qq. 


gUl\  erne  FT,  Rm-h.  Joi 


188.  mad}  modi  F,. 

l8a.  bloat]  BuuacstOiaz  Tliis  again  binli  tt  Ids  iatanpennce.  He  had  al« 
mkdf  drank  himsdf  into  a  itofgf»  [See  I,  ii,  flo.] 

183.  mouae]  Steevbns  :  A  tena  of  endeannent.  In  Wenwi's  AlbiotCs  Bi^^mmd, 
1602,  b.  ii,  ch.  xvi :  'God  bless  thee,  mouse,  the  bridegroom  said.'  Again,  in  the 
Menaehmi,  1 595  :  '  Shall  I  tell  thee,  sweet  mouse  ?'    Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 

tktfyt  ed.  1632,  p.  527 :  *  pleaanit  names  nutf  be  invented,  bbd,  mooie,  lamb, 

pas,  pigeon,  Clakxndon:  See  Tkw^  Ai^, It  «Bd  Ztv^s Lmt.  V, 
11, 19.  Afuss,  corrupted  fram  *  moose,*  occurs  several  times  in  Jonson's  £pny  Mm 
m  his  Humour,  II,  i. 

184.  reechy]  Dyce  {(?/(?«.) :  '  Reechy  is  greasy,  sweaty.  .  .  .  Lancham  [in  htk 
Z«Mrr,  &c.],  speaking  of  *<three  pretty  posels*'  fan  n  monts-dsnce.  says  they  were 
•*  as  Mghi  as  a  breast  of  bacon,**  tbal  b,  baooo  bang  fai  tbe  ekimmyg  and  hence 
reechy,  which  in  its  primitive  signification  is  tmakyt  came  to  imply  greasy.' — Ritsos. 
Clarendon  :  In  the  present  passai^e  the  word  may  have  been  suggested  by  'bloat,* 
two  lines  before,  which  has  also  the  meaning  '  to  cure  herrings  by  hanging  them  bl 
the  smoke.* 

186.  fwd]  Dycb  {Gim.)  t  To  unnTel,  nnwcave,r-lo  ualbld,  to  disdeae. 

189.  but  a]  CaLDIOOTT:  Strictly  speaking,  *no  more  than  ;*  but,  in  the  fe—'^f* 

langtiage  of  lianter,  importing  '  who  being  as  much  as,  having  some  pretence  at  least, 
or  title,  to  the  rank  and  state  of,'  &c.  MOUERLY  :  Unless  more  can  be  said  of  a 
woesan  tbaa  tbat  she  is  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise,  if  ttmnt  it  is  natarat  Ibr  ber  to 
take  tbe  seam  of  the  eaith  into  ber  insMMt  eoafidenoe. 

190.  paddock]  A  toad.    See  Afacb.  I,  i,  9. 

190.  gib]  Stkevens  :  A  common  name  for  a  c.it.    See  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of 

the  Jiose,  6208 :  '  Gilibe  oure  cat,  Tbat  awaytcth  mice  and  rattes  to  kyllen.' 

Nxftn  I  A  nude  cat  An  expression  exactly  analogous  to  tbat  of  a  ^fi9tk'm$$t  tbe 
one  being  formerly  called  G^,or  GUttrit  as  commonly  as  the  other  ^^i.  Tom-tmt 
is  now  the  \  sual  term,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  Tibert  is  said  to  be  the  old  Frencb 
for  GMtrt,  and  is  the  name  of  the  eat  in  JieimeAt  Ftuks.   In  Sherwood's  EngUsb* 
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ACT  nt,  sc.  nr.] 


HAMLET 


Such  dear  concernings  hide?  who  would  do  so?  I91 

No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secrecy, 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top, 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and  like  the  famous  ape, 

To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep,  195 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.    Be  thou  assured,  if  words  be  made  of  breath 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.    I  must  to  luigland;  you  know  that? 

Queen.  Alack,  20U 


101.  coneemit^p'\  tmutrub^  Q,. 
ton/eruings 

195.  evrnthtrittUt  ht  ike  kuM]  tm- 
flu/tens  in  thr  h.isket  Q>^.  Concluftons  in 
the  Basket,  tmcbidtm ;  in  the  Sat- 
kit  Pope. 

198.  tnaike]  irmtk  QqF.F,.  Cap. 


aooi  Ma//]  /Aaf.  Q,Qj.    Ma/,  Q^Q^. 

Om.  Seymour,  ending 
lines   196-199,  asmred,...life,..Mdd.., 

200,  201.  Alack. ..(m.'\  Cap.  Two 
lines,  the  first  ending  forgot,  ia  Qq« 
One  line,  FT,  Rowe-i-,  Jen.  ICaL 


French  Dictionarie,  appended  to  Cotjjrave,  we  have  '  A  gihbe  (or  old  male  cat). 
Macon.'  [A  misprint  for  Matou;  which  Nares  silently  corrects,  but  which  is  unnoticed 
fay  Dyce  and  ClMendon.  Ed.]  Cotes  lias  *  G^, «  contrsdion  for  GUbert^  and  <  a 
Gib  cat,  fatus,  ftHs  mat.*    ICBIGHTI.EY:  I  Mad  *  gih-ca/,'  as  'gib'  never  occurs 

alone.  We  surely  would  not  say  a  /om  for  a  tom-cat,  a  jack  for  a  jackass,  a  jack- 
daw, &c.  Clarendon:  Graym.ilkin  was  the  female  cat.  The  toad,  bat,  and 
cat  were  supposed  to  be  familiars  of  witches,  and  acquainted  with  their  mistresses 
seciels. 

194.  famous  np«]  WaemUI:  Sir  John  Snckling,  in  one  of  his  letters,  may  pes* 

sibly  allude  to  the  same  story  :  '  It  is  the  story  of  the  jackanapes  and  the  partridges; 
thou  starest  after  a  beauty  till  it  be  Inst  to  thee,  and  then  let'st  out  another,  and 
starest  after  that  till  it  is  gone  too.'  Cla&kndon  :  No  one  has  yet  found  the  fable 
bere  alluded  to. 

195.  conclusions]  Smmon:  Experiments. 

198.  breathe]  Caldecott:  'Most  distantly  glance  at.'  See  II,  i,  44.  Mo- 
BERLY :  The  Queen  keeps  her  word,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  atoning  punishment 
which  befalls  her  in  this  world.  Rue  is  heib  of  grace  to  her,  as  poor  Ophelia 
se^fs* 

900L  Bagluid]  Malonk  :  Sh.  does  not  inform  as  how  Ham.  came  to  know  that 
he  wxs  to  he  sent  to  England.  Ros.  and  Guil.  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
King's  intentions  for  the  first  time  in  the  very  last  scene ;  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  comnmnicadon  wifh  the  Prince  since  that  time.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
n  snhseqnent  scene,  when  the  King,  after  the  death  of  Pol.»  inforass  Han.  be  was 
to  go  to  England,  he  expresici  gnat  surprise,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  anything  of  it 
before. — This  last,  however,  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  as  contributing  to  his 
design  of  passing  for  a  madman.  Stearns  {Sk.  Treasury,  &c.,  p.  366) :  We  may 
nfet  tbit  Han.  had  naoaged  to  place  Hor.  in  sone  ofice  or  employment  about  the 


308  HAMLET  [ACT  in.  sc.  iv. 

I  had  forgot ;  *tts  so  concluded  on.  201 

Ham,  There's  letters  seal'd;  and  my  two  schoolfellows, 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  &ng*d, 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my  way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery.  Let  it  work ;  aos 
For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar ;  and't  shall  go  hard 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon ;  oh,  'tis  most  sweet 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet  210 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing; 
111  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room. 

sot.  m\  Om.  Han.  207.  petar\  petard  Jollttt. 

S02-2to.  Om.  Ff,  Rowe.  and't]  Theob.   an't  Qq,  Pope. 

ao6,  thf  sporty  true  sport  Anon.*  and  it  Steev.  Var.  Cald.  Coll.  EI.  White. 

en^ner]  Qq,  Coll.  El.  Dyce,  210.  meet,}   Q'76.    rnieete,  QJ^Q^' 

Sum,  WUttt,  Del.  GI0.4 ,  Mob.  MgAutr  wuet,  Q^. 

0^76,  Fope  et  cct  211.  »kaa\  miB1^j6, 

eomt  where  he  could  get  at  state  secrets.  Miles  (p.  52) :  Ham.,  on  his  way  to  his 
modier't  closet,  mnathkrt  overiieeid  the  intenrlew  between  the  King  and  Roe.  and 
Guil.  For  scarcely  in  tnj  other  waj  coald  be  bave  fordcnown  this  royal  delmHhin> 

tion  to  send  him  away. 

202.  There's  letters]  See  IV,  v,  5;  Afae^.  II,  iii,  137;  and  Abbott,  §  335. 

203.  fang'd]  JoHNSOW:  *  Adders  with  their  fangs,  or  poisonons  teeth,  undrawn. 
SnrMOUK  (if,  191) :  It  neens,  ntber,  widi  Aeir  poiionons  teelb  tgfrmautt  Calbb* 
UUTi  inct  iu  t  )  this  intetpretation. 

204.  They]  C1.AREND0N:  The  nominative  Is  r^eatcd  for  clearaen,  after  ae 
intervening  parenthesis.    See  '  he,'  II,  i,  S4. 

306.  enginer]  For  list  of  nonns  witb  the  soflBx  -cr,  signifying  the  agent,  see 
Walker  317),  or  Abbott,  S443>  For  words  with  accent  nceiertbebegiiuifaic 
than  with  us.  sec  Aubott,  §  492.   See  •  truster,'  I,  ii,  172 ;  « pioner,'  I,  v,  163. 

207.  hoist]  Dyce  (G/oss.)  :  For  Aoised  or  Agisted  (not  as  Caldecott  explains  it: 
* t. e.  mount.  J/oist  is  used  as  a  verb  neuter').  Claundon  :  If  it  is  the  participle 
of  tbe  verb  iout,  it  b  the  coounon  abbreviated  form  for  die  participlei  of  verbs  end- 
ing in  a  dental.  [See  I,  ii,  ae.] 

207.  petar]  Ci^rkndon:  Colgrave  gives:  'Petarti  A  Petard,  or  Pelarre;  OM 
Engine  (mafle  like  ^  Bell,  or  Morter)  wherewith  strong  gate?  are  bur^t  oj>en.' 

309.  at]  Abbott,  §  143 :  '  At '  is  used  like  near  with  a  verb  of  motion,  where  we 
sbovld  vse  a;^      MoBBRLY :  Lilce  Viigil's  *  It  cado  damor.* 

sia  Une]  Malonb:  Still  alluding  to  a  oonateiniine. 

ail.  packing]  Clarendon:  'Contriving.'  'plotting.'  There  is,  of  coarse,  a 
play  upon  the  other  sense  of  the  word:  'to  be  off  quickly.'  [Delius's  interpreta. 
tion  of  one  of  its  meanings :  '  sich  belasten,'  to  load  one's  self,  referring  to  Hamlct*a 
lugging  ofT  Pol.,  is,  I  think,  a  little  too  fine  span.  Ed.] 

SIB.  guts]  Stbbvbwb  gives  severs!  examples  (one  from  Lyiy,  *wbo  made  Ibn 
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ACT  111.  SC.  iv.J 


HAMLET 


Mother,  good  night    Indeed  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. — 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  towards  an  end  with  you. — 


215 


indeed,  Qq. 


aiS.  M  Ufe\  in*s  life  Q'76. 

foolish']  moft  foolijh  Qq,  Jen. 


aitcmpt  U)  polish  our  language ')  to  sbuw  that  anciently  this  word  was  not  so 
cffauive  to  ddicaqr  praent  GALDdOorr,  while  ooneetSag  tins,  aeveidideM 
ibinks  that '  then  ii  a  coarsenesi  and  want  of  feeling  in  this  part  of  the  conduct,  if 
not  ia  the  language,  of  Hamlet, — an  excuse  for  which  we  seek  in  vain  at  this  time 
in  (he  peculiarity  or  necessities  of  his  situation and  he  can  account  for  it  only  by 
mpponiig  diat  it  mast  have  beea  in  compUance  with  Am  ndt  laale  of  the  age. 
HAUiwiLLt  Thb  if  one  of  tfioae  worda  wUcb  Hie  aHlj  capriee  of  ftaUon  haa  i»> 
TOitad  with  an  imaginary  coarseness.  I  have  aeen  a  letter,  written  about  a  century 
ago,  in  which  a  lady  of  rank,  addressing  a  gentleman,  speaks  of  her  guts  with  the 
fame  nonchalance  with  which  we  should  now  write  Uomath.  Staunton  :  It  was 
coromonly  ned  where  we  abonld  employ  tmirailt,  and  in  thif  place  really  signifief 
no  mofe  fbaa  iatk-hrai»  or  skaUtm^ate. 

311.  Staunton:  A  consideration  of  the  exigendcfl  of  the  theatre  in  Shakeyartf a 
time,  which  not  only  obliged  an  actor  to  play  tWO  or  more  parts  in  the  same  drama, 
bat  to  perform  such  servile  offices  as  are  now  done  by  attendants  of  the  stage,  shows 
diat  dUa  line  b  a  mere  interpolation  to  aAwd  the  player  an  excnae  for  removing  the 
boil^.  We  iqipend-  n  few  ennplef  where  the  aame  expedient  la  adopted  for  the 
fame  pnipose.  Among  them  the  notable  instance  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  carrying  off 
the  body  of  Harry  Percy  on  his  back, — an  exploit  as  clumsy  and  unseemly  as  Ham- 
let's '  tugging  out '  Pol.,  and,  like  that,  perpetuated  on  the  modem  stage  only  from 
aheer  ignoranee  of  the  eneamatancef  which  originated  aadi  a  practice  $  Rtm.  A*  yuL 
III»  i,  201 ;  Jiiek.  II:  V,t,  1 18, 119;  i  Hm.  IV:  V,  iv,  160;  i  Mm.  VI:  I,  iv. 
IIO;  Ibid,  n,  v,  120,  121;  Ibid.  IV,  vii,  91,  92 ;  2  Hen.  VI:  IV,  i,  145  ;  Ibid.  IV, 
X,  86.  87;  Ibid.  V,  ii,  61-65;  3  ^ft^-  '  v,  113;  md.  II,  v,  121.  122;  Ibid. 
V,  »i,  92,  93;  Hick.  Ill:  I,  iv,  287,  288;  Lear,  IV,  vi,  280^-282;  Tro.  6*  Cres.  V, 
viii,  St,  sa ;  ytiL  Qu.  Ill,  ii,  a6t ;  JUd.  V,  78, 79 ;  AmL  6*  Of.  IV,  ix,  31, 3a ; 
Ibid.  IV,  xiv,  138.  These  instances  from  Sh.  alone^  and  diejr  eoold  easily  be  multi- 
plied, will  suffice  to  bring  into  view  one  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  elder 
dramatists  were  subject  through  the  paucity  ni  actors;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  ex* 
htbiting  the  mode  in  which  they  endeavored  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  may  afford  a 
key  to  nnn7  paamgea  and  inddenta  that  before  appeared  anomalooa. 

215.  foolish  prating]  Walker  (CW/.  1,  25) :  Write  foolish-prmHmg i  nnlets,  bv 
deed,  '  foolish '  is  opposed  to  •  grave,'  and  •  prating '  to  '  secret.' 

215.  n  . . .  knave]  Mobk&ly:  These  are  almost  exactly  the  words  used  by  the 
porter  at  Holyrood,  when  Msiio'a  body  waa  plaeed  on  a  dieat  near  hia  lodge 
(FlNwde,  viii,  354). 

216.  to  draw]  Clarendon  :  For  the  construction  ooo^are  III,  ii,  329.  SrBSVKMat 
Sh.  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  management  of  the  story  of  this  play,  the  most 
striking  drcumstances  of  which  arise  so  early  in  its  formation  as  not  to  leave  bim 
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[act  III.  sc.  iv 


Good  night,  mother. 


2t7 


\ExemU  sevmdfy  ;  Hmniet  drugging"  in  PUomtis. 


217.  [Exeunt...]  Steev.  after  Cap.  Polonius.  Ff,  RovC-t-,  (taking  0111, 
£xit.  Qq.     Exit  Hamlet  tugging  in  Han.) 


toum  fbr  *  eandinioii  snitalile  to  tlie  impaftence  of  its  b^fauiiig.  After  this  Int  in- 
terview with  the  Ghost  the  character  of  Ham.  has  lost  all  its  consequence. 

217.  Good  night,  mother]  Hunter  (ii,  257) :  This  scene  has  always  been  ad- 
mired as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  this  great  dramatic  writer;  and  there  are  in  it 
mdovibledly  6ne  opportunities  tat  ibe  display  of  w  Mtor**  paw«n<— striking  sitns^ 
tions,  and  also  fine  poeliy.  Bnt  the  qaeMion  arises,  To  what  pnipose  all  tfils  excite- 
ment and  bustle  ?  The  scene  appears  to  have  been  written  for  its  own  sake,  not 
helping  forward  the  story.  Except  that  Pol.  is  accidentally  killed  in  the  course  of 
it,  the  parties  are  left  precisely  where  they  were,  Ham.  having  only  in  this  forcible 
Manner  signified  to  his  modier  tiie  displeasnre  wUch  he  Idt  at  her  oondnct.  Bnt  an 
tbeplajrwasorigiaally  written  this  scene  liadaparpose.  Ham.  reveals  to  his  modier 
Us  knowledge  of  his  uncle's  guilt,  and  his  purpose  of  revenge ;  and  she  engages  to 
conceal  and  to  assist.  From  this  time  the  Queen  keeps  up  appearances  with  her 
husband,  but  is  secretly  a  friend  to  Ham. ;  and  there  is  an  entire  scene,  afterwards 
iritbdrawn,  hetween  her  and  Hor.,  in  which  Hor.  eonunnnieates  to  her  oonfidentiaOj 
the  return  of  Ham.  from  Bii|{Iand,  when  the  dialogue  ends  with  her  saying :  [see 
Aj'pendix,  p.  77,  lines  1779-1781,]  This  removes  all  ambiguity  rc-ixjcting  the  part 
which  the  poet  intended  the  Queen  should  take;  according  to  the  present  r^ulatioo^ 
her  ivecise  situation  is  not  dearly  erliibited. 
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ACT  IV 


Scene  I.   A  room  in  the  castle, 

IGng,    There's  matter  in  these  sighs;  these  profound 

heaves 

You  must  translate ;  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen.    Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. — 

[^Excufit  Roscncrantz  and  Guildenstem, 
.Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night !  | 

King.    What,  Gertrude?    How  does  Hamlet? 

Queen.    Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend 


Act  vr.  Sckne  i.]  Q'76. 

A  room...]  A  Royal  apMtnent* 
Rove-)-.   The  same.  Cap. 
Eater...!  aad  Qneen^ 

with  Rofencraus  r\nH  nuyldenfleme.  Qq 
(EcDter  0,0,).    Enter  King.  Ff. 
I.  7TUr^s..Jkeava']  Two  lines,  Ff. 

matter]  mattfrs  Ff,  Rowe. 

sighs;  these. ..heaves^  Pope +  , Jen. 
Mai.  Coll.  El.  While,  fighs.  The/e... 
k«a$mt  Ff.  Jighes,  the/e...heaius,  Qq,  Sta. 
KUy,  Hods,  sighs^  or  «^Ar/  tkm... 
heaves  ;  Rowe  et  cet. 
4,  &c.  Queen.]  Ger.  or  Gert.  in  Qq. 

Bai9m..*wkUe.'\  On.  Ff,  Rowe, 


Pope,  Han.  Knt. 

4.  a  little  while]  Om.  Seymour. 
[Exeunt...]  Q'76.  To  Ros.  and  Guild 

who  go  oat  Theob.  Waih.  Johns.  Jeti. 
Stecv.  Var.  Gdd.  Sing.  Dyee,  Sla.  X1I7. 
Om.  QqFf. 

5.  my  good]  0ttnt  mm  Qq.  Jen.  Cam. 

io-nii-ht  /]  Han.    to  ni^ht  f  QqFf. 

6.  Cerirudil  Gertrard  Q,<^  Ger- 
tradQ..  Gertiwd<3^ 

nm\  iUut  tkm  mm/  mid  ktm 
Seymour, 

7.  teal  Seas  Ff,  Rowe+,  KnU 


Act  iv]  Johnson  :  This  modern  division  into  Acts  is  here  not  very  happy,  for 
the  pause  is  made  at  a  time  when  there  is  more  continuity  of  action  than  in  almost 
any  other  of  the  scenes.  Caluecott  suggests,  and  El.zk  agrees  with  him,  that  Act  IV 
shoald  b^n  with  the  prawnt  IV,  if.  Tint  latter  tuggeHs  that  probaUy,  as  indicated 
by  the  Qq.  the  Queen  goes  to  seeic  Ottt  the  King  as  soon  as  Ham.  has  left  her,  and 
haviniT  met  him  in  the  gaUeiy,  entcn  with  him  and  his  cowtieia  one  of  the  Kim^t 
apartments. 

I.  heaves]  Walker  {Crit.  iii,  268)  prefers  the  punctuation  of  the  Qq,  and  under- 
stands « which'  helwe  •  Yon.'  Gotsoii:  The  King vses  *prafottnd'  equivocal^, aa 
it  may  mean  de*^  literally,  and  ditp  in  rigni6cance,  and  npon  the  latter  meaning 

*  translate '  hears. 

7.  Mad]  Clarke:  The  Queen  both  follows  her  son's  injunction  of  keeping  up 
the  belief  in  his  madness,  and,  with  maternal  ingenuity,  makes  it  the  excuse  for  his 
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[act  IV,  ac  U 


Which  is  the  mightier :  in  his  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 

Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries  *  a  rat,  a  rati'  lo 
And  in  this  brainish  apprehension  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

A7;/ O  heavy  deed  1 
It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there; 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all. 

To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one.  i$ 
Alas,  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer'd? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain'd,and  out  of  haunt^ 
This  mad  young  man ;  but  so  much  was  our  love. 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit,  90 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.   Where  is  he  gone  ? 
Queen,  To  draw  i^nrt  the  bod^  he  hath  kill'd ; 


8.  mightier    mighdtr;  Rowe.  migk' 

fii^  fii  Fi,  Rowe. 

to.  Whips  mU»Mries\  Qq  ( Whyps  out 

QiQr  ^7'"  ^S^'  ^P*  J«"'  Steer. 
Sittg.  GIo.  -I- ,  Dyce  ii.  Mob.  Wkipt  Mi» 
rmpitr  mii,  aries  Cald.  i.  He  whips  his 
rapier  ouf,  cries  Ktly.  He  wh^  kit 
Rafter  out,  and  crits  Ff  et  cet. 

rv/,  m  raiP'\  a  rati  Pope-f. 
II.  JMr]  Ut  If,  Rowe,  Pope,  Haa. 


Knt,  Coll.  White,  Huds. 

13.         heme  Qq.  bin  F,.  hine 
i«m]  hem*  QJ^^F^  hin 

16.  «mwir'<]  mmfinnd  FT,  Dyce  i, 
Sta. 

18.  ktpe..JkttHnt^  re^ndMdf]tf6. 

haunt"]  harm  Johns,  conj. 
23.      bts  F,F^4.  Utx  R0W«, 

Pope. 

23.  Evm\  Effn  Pope+,  Jen. 


nth  deed.  TUe  efiwdi  %  cine  to  Hamletfs  origiinl  notive  in  patting  *  en  aatic  Ai» 

portion  on '  and  feigning  insanity ;  he  foresaw  that  it  might  be  useful  to  obviate  sus- 
picion of  his  having  a  steadily-puisned  object  in  view,  and  to  aooonnt  for  whatever 
Ikoatile  attempt  he  should  make. 

10.  Whipa]  CLAUMDOlvt  whidi dumld goven ^  veib^ ii ooailled.  Goai> 
pare  III,  i,  8. 

11.  braiaiab]  CALDiooTTt  Bnin-aidiinood, or cooeeit  GLAUMDOiit  It  does 

not  occur  again  in  Sh. 

17.  to  us]  Dyce,  in  a  note  on  IV,  v,  89,  reads  '  on  us.' 

18.  abort]  CLAmDOWt  Kept,  as  It  were,  tethered,  vader  oootrol;  opposed  to 
kwie,*  IV,  iii,  3. 

18.  haunt]  Steevzns:  Ont  of  eoflB|)eiqr»  As  in  Rmm»  6*  ^W.  m,  {,45;  Am 
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O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  fine  ore  25 

Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 

Shows  itself  pure.   He  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King,   O  Gertrude,  come  away  I 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  die  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence;  and  this  vile  deed  50 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill, 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — ^Ho,  Guildensteml 

Re  enter  Rosencrantz  and  GuiLORNSTERN. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid; 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain, 

And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him.  55 
Go  seek  him  out :  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.   I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. — 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  GuUdtnsterm 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do» 


25.  Jine]  Walker,  /ome  QqFf  et  cct. 

•r»3  Oare  F,F,F\. 
a6.  metals]  MeUtls        Metkals  Fg. 
a;.  He\  a  Qq. 

28.  o]  Oh  Ff.  om.  a<3u  EL 

30.  viU\  vilde  F,F,F,. 

31.  IVemust]  Wt$no/i(^. 
3s.  Two  lioei,  Ff. 

Re-enter...]  Dyce.    Enter  Ros. 
k.  Guild.  Qq.  (after  line  31).   After  ex- 


autln  FT. 

33.  you  w/M]  with  you  Q'76. 

35.  WMtker's  tJoui}  Matktr  C!^m 

37*  IP^oy]  Proy  Pope  + . 
[Exeunt...]  Rowe.   Exit  Gent.  Ft 
Om.  Qq. 

39.  Amd  iHf]7hiii  rt,  Rom,  CM, 
Suu 


as.  fine]  Walkxk  (ii,  399) :  Read  /ne  [for  jwair  of  QqFf] ;  the  CMiinilkwi 
wonld  perhaps  be  itill  easier  if  *ioiiie '  was  written  in  the  MS  «/  sa^: /nw. 

25.  ore]  Johnson  :  Sh.  seems  to  think  'ore  '  to  be  or,  that  is,  gold.  Clarkn* 
DON  :  In  the  En^'lish-French  Die/,  appended  to  Cotgrave  'ore'  is  confined  to  f^old. 

26.  mineral]  Strevkns:  'Minerals'  are  mines.  Thus,  Hall's  Satires,  h.  vi  (p. 
154,  ed.  Singer) :  •  Shall  it  not  be  a  wiid>6g  hi  n  wall,  Or  fifcd  brimstone  in  *  wSm- 
cndl?*   MAUnn:  Minsheudeftm* mineral *lo  be* aaytluivdwtgRM^ 

and  contains  raettals.'  Caldecott  :  It  is  here  used  for  a  mass  or  compjund  mine 
of  metals.    Staunton  :  Rather,  a  metallic  vein  in  a  mine  ;  we  should  now  say  a  lode. 

26.  metnls]  M.  Masun  suggests  metal^  as  much  improving  the  constructioa  of 
thepewege. 

27.  weeps]  MoBERLY:  Either  this  is  an  entii*  invention  of  the  Queen's,  or  Haa* 
let's  mockeries  had  really  been  sncceeded  bj  sorrow.  [See  Dobbimq,  in  Appendix, 
Vol,  II.] 

VI 
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And  what's  untimely  done ;  so,  haply,  slander,  40 

Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 

As  level  as  the  camion  to  his  blank 

Transports  his  poison'd  shot,  may  miss  our  name 

And  hit  tlie  woundlcss  air.    Oh,  come  away  I 

My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay.  \Exnmk  45 


Scene  II.    AnoOurroom  in  tJu  castle. 


Ettitr  Hamlkt, 

Ham.   Safely  stowed. 

^Guil.  }  Hamlet!  Lord  Hamlet  I 

Havi.    But  soft,  what  noise?  who  calls  on  Hamlet? 
O,  here  they  come. 

F«Ar  RoMNiaANTX  mmd  GoiuttmnatN. 
Ros,  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead  body? 


40-44.  s»^.jair.'\  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Han. 

40.  «^  i^Af*  */^i*dtr1  Cap.  Stcev. 

Cald.  Bos.  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  El.  Dyce, 
Sta.Wbite.KUy,Hud8.Mob.  ForMply* 
Jamdir  ThMli.  W«rb.  Johns.  Jen.  S» 
viptrmu  slandtr  Mai.   tkta  cahumty 

Sta.  conj.    Oin.  Oql  f,  Glo. +  . 
43.  hii\  Us  Theub.  \V.irb.  Juhns.  Jen. 
fMMom'if]  poy/neJ  (^q^q^.  poy 

Scene  11.]  Pope. 


Another...]  Cap.  (subs.). 
Enter  Hamlet.  J  Enter  Hamlet,  Rofen- 
ef»ns»  «nd  othen.  Qq. 

2.  Ros.  Guil.  [Within]  ...//.imlft f] 
Han.  Gentlemen  within.  Hamlet,  Lord 
fftuiUtt,  FT,  Rowe-f.   Om.  Qq,  Jen. 

3.  Arf  «//,]  but  fofUy  qA.  Om. 
Ff,  Rowe  + ,  Knt .  Dyce,  Glo.  Unds.  Blob. 
After  Uowd.,  line  I,  Cap^ 

Ml]  On.  0*76. 

4.  Enter...]  Om.  Qq. 


4a  ilander]  Tkimald  {Sk,  Rni,  |k  ioS)  engRerted  Bafpify^OmtArvt  ruwmm^ 

as  being  at  least  very  near,  in  substance,  the  words  that  had  dropped  out  of  thu  line. 
He  changed  them  in  his  cd.  to  'For,  haply,  slander.'  Capell  {Notes,  \,  141)  say?. 
*For  makes  not  so  good  connection  as  to  ;'  and  the  majority  of  editors  since  his  daj 
have  adopted  this  modification.  Thb  Cambriocs  Editors  (Note  xxiii) :  Malice^  or 
Emsft  in  tbe  tense  in  whicti  it  is  often  nsed  bjr  Sh.,  wonld  soit  this  passage  aa  wdl 
as  *  slander*'  TkCRnCKWlTZ  reads  by  this,  suspicion,  and  understands  it  as  referring 
to  what  the  King  'means  to  do,'  vir.  send  Hamlet  to  England.  He  also  suggests 
that  the  lines  following  it  down  to  *  woundless  air '  may  have  been  an  AsiJe.  Strat- 
MAMN:  I  think  TlKldscJiwIts'a  reading  the  most  niitablc,  bat  it  might,  perhaps,  l» 
Improved  hf  the  snhsdtntion  of  «s  that  for  Mt, 

41.  diameter]  Moberly:  That  i<:,  'slander  can  pass  in  direct  line  from  iicaoe 
to  the  antipodes  without  going  round  by  the  semi -circumference  of  the  earth.* 

42.  blank]  Stkrvens  :  The  wAi/e  mark  at  which  shot  or  arrows  were  aimed. 
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Ham.    Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tis  kin.  6 
Ros,   Tell  us  where  'tis,  that  we  may  take  it  thence 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 
Ham.    Do  not  believe  it 

Ros,    Believe  what  ?  lO 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel  and  not  mine 
own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge,  what  replica- 
tioQ  should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king  ? 

Rn,   Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.    Ay,  sir;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  countenance,  15 
his  rewards,  his  authorities.    But  such  officers  do  the  king 
best  service  in  the  end ;  he  keeps  them,  like  an  ape  doth 
nuts,  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw;  Hrst  mouthed,  to  be  last 
swallowed;  when  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it 


6.  C»mpcmuUd'\  Compoumd  Q,Q,. 
Jeo. 

'tiikim1iii$MmQ^  itismJkm 

Q76. 

13.  ^^«^'.]  spuftgtt —  Cap.  spungt!-^ 
Steer.  Vw.  Kat,  SiDg.  Djce^  Sts.  Ktly. 


spunge!  (^d.  Glo.-f ,  Mob. 

17.  like...nuts\  Q,,  Sing.  Coll.  ii,  Sta. 
Clarke,  Ktly,  Hu<ls.  like  an  apple  Qq, 
Pope+.    likt  an  Aj>t  Ff,  Rowe,  Han.  et 


&  Compounded]  jENMiMa  retaim  the  reeding  of  Q,Q,  end  Inteipnle  it  ae  ea 
inperative,  otherwise  Hem.  telb  ea  natnath,  for  be  had  aot  barfed  the  bodj. 

IS.  to]  For  the  indefinite  use  of  the  infinltiTe,  see  III,  Hi.  8$*  and  AnOTr,§3S6. 

12.  of]  5>ee  I,  iv,  i8;  Afacb.  Ill,  vi,  27;  Abbott,  §  170. 

12.  aponge,]  Corson  defends  the  comma,  maintaining,  and  rightly,  that  the  sen. 
tceoe  is  aot  exdaaiatory.  •  la  aiodeni  Eagtisb  we  diottld  wvf-bk  being  deaMaded 
bf  a  spoage,  what,"  *  lie.  CouMSOSt  Haalefs  aiadaess  b  aiade  to  consist  ia  the 
free  utterance  of  all  the  thoagfats  that  had  passed  throagh  his  niad  liefore;— ia  fiut. 
ia  telling  home-truths. 

12.  replication]  Rushton  {Sh.  a  Lawyer ^  p.  54) :  This  is  an  exception  of  th«, 
■aooad  d^ree  flsade  by  the  plaiatiff  apoa  the  answer  of  the  defieadant. 

15.  aoaks]  BAtur  (ii,  343),  hi  this  speech  of  Hamlees*  would  tnmspose  the 
sentences,  so  that  lines  19,  20,  containing  the  simile  of  a  sponge,  should  follow  im* 
mediately  '  authorities '  in  line  16;  and  for  'loalcs  np'  he  would  read  tmkt  tip,  aad 
for  *  gleaned '  he  suggests  glutted. 

15.  ooontMUUBco .  • .  AttthoritieB]  CL4aiiiD0M  t  The  fiist  meaas  fnmr,  aa  ia 
I,  iii,  113;  V,  i.  afi.  The  latter,  tffi^af  aiahor^, 

17.  nuts]  Farmer  conjectured,  '  like  an  ape,  aw  tipple.*  To  this  Malone  ob- 
jected, on  the  grouixi  that  Sh.  then  would  have  written  '  as  an  ape,'  Slc,  not  ^  like 
aaape.'  But  Walker  (CnV.  ii,  ii6j  suspected  Farmer  to  be  right,  having  fuuud 
la  Ha|^  Holland  a  oonstractloB  precisely  rimilar:  *  Where^  like  ia  Jove's  [Imuaes], 
Uinerra  keeps  a  ooile.' 

19.  needs]  SsvMom  (ii,  193)  fiads  aa  equivoqae  here  betweea  U  nmf  and  i§ 
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is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again.  20 

Ros.    I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.    I  am  glad  of  it;  a  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a 
foolish  ear. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  must  tdl  US  where  the  body  is,  and 
go  with  us  to  the  king.  35 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not 
with  the  body.   The  king  is  a  thing — 

37.  •  thitm—^  a  Miif.  Qq.  Jen.  MtM^,  Hta. 

22.  sponge . . .  dry  again]  Caldecott  :  '  When  princes  . . .  have  used  courtien 
M  ^onga  to  drbdk  what  joiet  Aqr  can  firom  tlie  pooie  people,  they  take  pleasure 
afterwards  to  wriitgdum  tmt  into  their  ewne  cistenies.'— R.Cs  Henr.  Sleph.  Af0bgy 
for  MmiUm,  t6o8.  Vespasian,  when  reproached  for  bestowing  high  office  upon  per* 

sons  most  rapacious,  answered,  •  that  he  served  his  tume  with  such  officers  as  with 
tpungtt,  which,  when  they  had  drunke  their  fill,  were  the  fittest  to  be  pressed.^ — Bar- 
nabe  Rich's  FatiUa,fiHdl»md  nothing  ha  faults,  1606;  also  Suetonins,  Vesfas.c  16. 
as.  Mr]  SmvtMS:  A  proverb  since  Shalceqieare's  tine. 

26-27.  The  .  .  .  body]  Johnson  :  This  answer  I  do  not  comprehend.  Perhaps 
tt  should  be. — The  l>ody  i"?  not  with  the  Kinp,  for  the  King  is  not  with  the  body. 
Jennens  :  The  body,  being  in  the  palace,  might  be  said  to  be  with  the  King;  though 
the  King,  not  being  in  the  same  room  with  the  body,  was  not  with  the  body.  Sns- 
VBNS:  Feihaps  thisy— The  body  b  in  the  King's  boose  (/. «.  the  present  King's),  yet 
the  King  be  who  shoald  have  been  king)  is  not  with  the  liody*  Intimating  that 
the  usurper  is  here,  the  true  Kinf^  in  a  better  place.  Or  it  may  mean — the  guilt  of 
the  murder  lies  with  the  King,  but  the  King  is  not  where  the  body  lies.  DoUCE:  The 
body,  I.  /.  the  external  appearance  or  person  of  the  monarch,  is  with  his  nncle;  hot 
that  the  real  and  lawfnlldng  is  not  hi  diet  body.  CALDaoorr:  The  Kingisnot  yet 
cut  ofT  from  life  and  sovereignty  :  his  carcase  remains  to  the  King;  but  the  King 
not  with  the  body  or  carcase  that  you  seek;  the  Kinp  is  not  with  Polonius.  But 
Hamlet's  answers  are  necessarily  enigmatical.  A  more  natural  meaning  is  suggested ; 
The  image  raised,  the  impression  made  upon  the  King's  fears  by  the  fate  of  Polo- 
nitts,  makes  bis  body  or  carcase  present  to  tiie  fancy  of  the  King,  who  knew  and  baa 
said  that  '  it  had  been  so  with  him  had  he  been  there;*  but  the  King  is  not  with  the 
body,  I.  e.  is  not  lyin^  with  Polonius.  Others  interpret,  plainly  enough,  if  admissi- 
bly :  The  body  is  with  the  KinL%  i.  e.  intombcd,  or  in  the  other  world  with  the  late, 
the  real  king ;  but  the  King.  i.  e.  he  who  now  wears  the  crown,  the  usurper,  is  not 
with  the  body.  SiNGnt :  It  may  mean :  The  King  is  a  body  without  a  kingly  soal, 
a  thing— of  nothing.  Elze  agrees  with  Eschcnburg's  explanation  t  The  cotpaeis 
here  with  the  Kint;.  hut  the  Kin^^  is  not  with  it,  i.  e.  he  is  as  yet  no  corpse.  Hi;i>- 
SON:  The  meanini;  of  this  intended  riddle,  to  the  best  of  my  puessmg.  is:  The 
King's  body  is  with  the  King,  but  not  the  King's  soul :  he's  a  King  without  kingU- 
nem.  Mobekly  :  Apparently  a  sententioas  maxim  Irom  some  political  book.  *  The 
body  politic  is  joined  to  the  King,  yet  the  King  is  not  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
body  politic,  but  a  thin^  apart.'  [The  p!esent  editor  agrees  with  CLMttMDOM,  thai 
Ham.  is  talking  nonsense  designedly.] 
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HAMLET 


Gml.   'A  thing.' my  lord? 

Ham.   Of  nothing;  bring  me  to  him.    Hide  fox,  and 
all  after.  [ExauO,  30 

ScENB  III.  Another  room  m  tki  easHi, 

Enter  King,  attended. 

Kmg,   I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the  body. 
How  dangerous  is  it  that  this  man  goes  loose! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him ; 
He's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude, 

Who  like  not  in  their  judgement,  but  tiieir  eyes ;  5 
And  where  'tis  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is  weigh'd» 
But  never  the  offence.   To  bear  all  smooth  and  even, 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
DeUberale  pause;  diseases  desperate  grown 

sS.  *  A  thing']  HUkb^  Han.  King,  and  two  or  three.  Qq.  Enter 

brdt]  Lord.  Qq.  King-  Ff. 

39.  Of  nothing;]   Of  nothing,  Qq.  I.  /^^] /'rv  Pope-t-tDyceu,Htt<U. 

Ofnotkingt  F,FjF^,  Rowe.    A  thing         3.  on]  upon  Ktly. 
«r  <MAiM|f  Haa.  6k  mtlglfd]  w^ed  Qq. 

29,  30.  HiJe...afier.'\  On.  Qq.  7.  never]  neerer  F,F,.    nearer  F^F^. 

Scene  hi.]  Pope.  ^wK/zf^i]  Om.  Pope,  Theob. Han. 

Another...]  Cap.  Warb.   e%fen  Jen.  (a  misprint?). 

Enter  King,  attended.]  Cap.  Enter 

19.  Of  nodiiqf]  JomiMMit  Shonld  it  not  be  rndt  Or  noCUiig?  When  Uie 
coertiew  remark  that  Ham.  has  contemptoonslj  called  the  King  a  thmg.  Ham.  de- 
fends himself  by  obsenring  that  the  King  must  be  a  tJUmg  or  n«tJUmg.  FARMlft 

and  Steevens  cite  instances  of  the  use  of  this  not  uncommon  phrase,  and  Whalley 
cites  Psalm  cxliv,  4:  *  Man  is  like  a  thing  of  nought.'    [ — Prayer  Book  Version. 

^of  vani^.' — ^Aothoriied  VernoQ.]  NilMS  qnotei  Bean.  &  F1.  Hmmvrtm  Lim- 
itmmt,  IV,  vi  t  •  And  thoi^  a  thing  of  nothing,  Oty  thing  ever.'  {—^  517,  ed. 
Dyce.] 

29.  Hide  ...  after]  Hanmer  :  There  Is  a  play  among  children  thus  called. 
SDNSia:  Most  probably  what  is  now  called  '  whoop '  or  '  hide  and  seek.'  White: 
The  exclamation  is  merelj  one  of  Hamlet's  signs  of  feigned  madness.  Mubkkly  : 
Ham.  sbeathet  hb  avofd  (*a  Toledo  or  an  Engliah  fox*— ^ point  of  fox,'  Ae.,  prab- 
ablffrom  the  name  of  a  celebrated  maker  like  Andrea  di  Ferrarn),  and,  at  if  he 
were  playing  hide  and  •«eck,  cries  *  now  the  fox  is  hid  :  let  all      after  him.* 

9,  10.  di8ease8...relieved]  Ri»HTON  (Shakespeare's  Euphuism,  p.  11) :  •  But  1 

ftaie  me  wher  so  stnnnge  a  aidcaeiae  ia  to  be  recnred  of  so  vnskiiruU  a  Phisition,  that 

dtiher  than  wiU  he  to  bold  to  practise,  or  mjr  body  too  weake  to  pwce.  Bat  seeing 

m  iufifwle  dbtase  is  to  be  committed  to  a  desperate  Doetor,  I  wO  follow  thy  oounsd, 

•ad  become  diy  core.' — [Et^kna,  p.  67,  ed.  Arber.] 
27* 


I 
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[act  nr,  su  lb. 


By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved,  lO 
0^  not  at  all. — 

Enter  RosxNC&Ainx. 

How  now  1  what  hath  be&irn  ? 
Ras.   Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 
King,  But  where  is  he  ? 

Rffs,   Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your  pleasure. 
IGng,   Bring  him  before  us.  15 
Res,   Ho,  Guildenstem  I  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  l^taaxt  emd  Guildsnstbut. 

ISng.  Now,  Hamlet;  whereas  Polonius? 

Ham,  At  supper. 

King,  *  At  supper*  ?  where  ? 

//am.   Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten ;  a  20 
certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e*en  at  him.  Your 
worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet   We  fat  all  creatures 
else  to  fax  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots.   Your  &t 


II.  Enter...]  Enter  Rofencraos  and 
all  the  reft.  Qq.  Enter  Rofincrane.  F,. 
Enter  Rofincros.  FJF^^.  After  relieved 
Cap.  Steer.  Vtr.  oid.  Knt,  Coll.  El. 

White. 

1 6.  Ho,  Guildenstem  !'\  I/oa,  Guil- 
denftcrne  ?  F,.  Hoa,  GuildenAar  ?  F,Fj. 
H9t  Guildenflare?  F,.  ffew^  Q,Q,. 
^»Q!»Qs-    -^o/  Cap. 

my        tA*  Lord  QfifCaf,  the 


imtlUmiH  <j^76. 

Enter...]  They  enter,  Qq. 
19.  *  supper' t  where  t\/ufper  vtkere, 

SI.  convocation^  conuaea/ionQ/^^Q^. 
poliric]poli/ifueQj[^Q^,  polititA 
Qj.  On.  FT,  Rowe. 

Otn.  Pope,  Han. 
aj.  mrsdoa\  tmr /e^t  F,. 


21.  politic]  Collier  (ed.  2) :  The  (MS)  reads palated;  perhaps  he  so  misheard 
the  word  '  politic,'  but  although  it  has  considerable  fitness  with  reference  to  the  dain* 
linesiortbedietof  wonBi,iredoiiatMlo|itit  ANommous  m  SI., 

Bladtwood's  Maga.  Oct.  1853) :  'Convocation'  proves  'politic'  to  be  the  right  wotd. 
A  •  convocation '  is  a  kind  of  parliament;  and  does  not  a  parliament  imply  policy? 
♦  Politic '  here  means  polite,  social,  axxA  discriminating.  D£LIi;s:  Tlie  worms  that 
were  feeding  on  so  distinguished  a  politician  must  needs  partake  of  his  character 
and  beooaae  *  pditie aooordiiigly  ^dr  assemblage  k  likened  to  a  oonvocatioB  for 
reU^ons  or  political  purposes. 

21.  mmns]  Simokri  An  alltisioii  to  the  Diet*  of  the  Empire  ooovokcd  at 
Worms. 

21,  2a,  23,  24.  your]  For  this  colloquial  use,  see  I,  v,  167 ;  and  '  me,'  II,  ii, 
414* 
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king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is  but  variable  service,  two 
JUhes,  but  to  one  table ;  that's  the  end.  25 
King,   Alas,  alas  1 

Ham,   A  man  may  flsli  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of 
a  king,  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  wonn. 

King.    What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Nam.  Nothing  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may  go  a  30 
progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King.    Where  is  Polonius  ? 

//am.    In  heaven ;  send  thither  to  see ;  if  your  messen- 
ger find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the  other  place  yourself. 
But  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not  within  this  month,  you  35 
shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.    [To  sotnc  Attcftciauts']  Go  seek  him  there. 

Havi.    He  will  stay  till  ye  come.  [^Rxrioit  Attendants, 

King.    Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial  safety,  ' 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve  40 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done,  must  send  thcc  hence 
With  fiery  quickness;  therefore  prepare  thyself; 
The  bark  is  ready  and  the  wind  at  help, 


24.  serviett  two\  /truie*  (0  F,. 

25.  Om.  Pope,  Han. 

26-28.  King.. .worm.']  Om.  Ff,  Rowe. 

26.  Aia*,  alasf]  Alaffe,  alafe.  Q^Q^. 
a7.  muty  JisA]  may  eat  fish  Jen. 

28.  and'\  Om.  Q^Q^  Theob.  Wub. 
Johns.  Cald. 

31.  gMls\  gut  F,FjF^,  Rowe. 

32.  Where  is\  mere's  Ca\d. 
35.  indeet/,  1/]  1/  int/eetf  Qq. 

tnMt»]  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope^ 
ifu.  C»p.  KnL 


37.  [To  some...]  Gtp.  Om.  QqTt 

38.  //e]  A  Qq. 

y^**  Q4>  ^P*  J^'  Steev.  Var. 
GUd.  Knt,  Coll.  El.  Cun.  Cla. 

[Exeunt...]  Cap.    Om.  QqFf. 

39.  deed,  for  thine']  deed  of  thine,  far 
thifu  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knl,  Del.  i. 

41.  tend]  feud  Q^. 

43.  With  fiery  qtiickness  ,•]  Om,  Qq. 

therefore]  then  Pope,  Han. 
43.  at  kelp\  fits  fair  Q'76.    at  kelm 
Johns,  oonj. 


31.  progress}  Steevens  :  Royal  journeys  of  state  were  always  styled '  progresses/ 
•ad  were  fanilisr  enough  to  the  subject*  of  EHndiedi  and  Jsaa  I. 

33.  messenger]  Diuus:  Heaven  is  inaceemible  to  the  IQng*  thhher  he  must 
send  a  messenj^cr. 

40.  tender]  To  have  ref^ard  for.  as  in  I,  iii,  107.  Dhltob  says  *detfly'  is  to  be 
■aderstoud :  '  a.s  dearly  tender  as  we  grieve.' 

4s.  fleiy]  Caldboovt  :  As  rapid  as  the  progress  of  flanes. 

43.  at  help]  For  instances  of  Shakespeare's  use  of  *  at '  instead  cf  '  a,*  the  con- 
traction of  tlir  Anplosaxon  on  (still  existing  in  alive,  afoot,  asleep,  &c.V  '^e*?  AimfyTT, 
§143.  In  '  at  fcxjt,'  line  53.  'at'  is  not,  says  Abbott,  f«,  but  near,  -xs  in  ^  at  his 
heels.'    See  ^  at  he  moon,'  III,  iv,  209.    'The  at  of  price  generally  rctjuircs  an 
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The  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent  i4 
For  England 

Ham.       For  England? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet 

Ham.  Good.  45 

King.   So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.    I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them. — But.  come;  for 
England  1 — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

Kwj^.    Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet 

Ham.    My  mother ;  father  and  mother  is  man  and  wife ;  50 
man  and  wife  is  one  flesh,  and  so,  my  mother.— Come,  for 
England !  [£n^. 

King.    Follow  him  at  foot;  tempt  him  with  speed  aboard; 
Delay  it  not;  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night; 
Away !  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done  55 
That  else  leans  on  the  affair ;  pray  you,  make  haste. — 

[^Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guiidenstem, 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught,—* 
As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense, 

44.  assoa'a/es"]  affotiats  Q^Qj.  Qq- 

is  benC\  at  bent  Ff,  Rowe.  51.  and  so\  fo  Qq,  Cap.  Jen, 

45.  For  England.. .Good.^  As  one  Ci^m/,]  Comt.  Johns. 

Hne,  Steev.  53.  /MSw...«l«0nf /}  Rowe.  Tipo 

Engkmdf'\  England.  QqFg.  Una,  the  first  ending  foote^  QlfFf. 

46.  is  it]  is't  Cald.    it  is  Hudi.  at  foot]  Om.  Q'76. 

47.  uesi  knows  Seymour.  56.  ^Exeunt...]  Theob.    Om.  QqFf. 
tkem\  JUm  FT,  CM.  Kat  57.  MtfA/]  H«a.  QqFf. 

4T,  4S. /or...,m0tker']  SqMiate  Hue,  5S-61.  /fj...Mj,— ]  Dyceii.  In  paren 
Johns.  Jen.  thesis  first  by  Han.    At...vs,  Qq.  At.,. 

48.  Farrwell. ..mother]  Separate  line,       us ;  Ff. 


adjective  or  article,  as  well  as  a  noun,  after  it,  except  in  "  at  all."  We  have,  how> 
ever  [in  line  57  of  thb  aeene], "  at  aught,"  i.  a  «r  «  wMr.' 

44.  is  beat]  CoisoNt « At  bent'  is  die  more  forcible,  espraaimt,  h  it  doe*,  fh* 
suspended  readiness  indicated  bj  wbat  piecedes,  *tiie  beik  is  nadf,*  *the  wInA  at 
help,'  •  th*  associates  tend.' 

47.  cbenibj  Caldkcott:  This  beauteous  an<i  sudden  intimation  of  heavenly  in* 
slg^  tad  interference,  against  Ae  fairidious  pur|)ose  of  the  Kiagfs  dioir  of  re^fd 
for  Hamlet's  wdfiue,  flesbes  npon  ns  witb  a  surprise  and  interest  rarely  to  be  feoad 
or  equalled,  and  worthy  of  thb  great  master  of  the  drama.  Collier  :  <  Him  *  [of 
the  Ff  ]  seems  to  have  no  reference,  unless  Ham.  be  mentally  advertin}:  to  his  father. 
MOBE&LY :  The  cherubs  are  angels  of  love ;  they  therefore,  of  course,  know  of  snch 
true  affection  as  the  King's  for  Ham. 

58.  As]  For  instances  of  *  as '  used  perendietically,  equal  to>r  see  ABtorr* 
Sue;  IV.vu,  159;  V,ii,3^. 
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Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 

After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe  60 

Pays  homage  to  us, — thou  mayst  not  coldly  set 

Our  sovereign  process ;  which  imports  at  full. 

By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect, 

The  present  death  of  Hamlet.    Do  it,  England; 

For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages,  6$ 

And  thou  must  cure  me ;  till  I  know  'tis  done, 

Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun.  \Exit, 


61.  Mf]iSr/Popeii.  Han.  Johns. 
Cap.  Ktly.  rate  Anon .♦  see  Coll.(MS). 

63.  MHjuriug\  coHgruing  Pop^t 
Haa.  Tbeo|».Warb.  Cap.  Jen.  EL  QOb'f . 


67.  n^he^,Jb^»m\  FT  {happes  FJ. 

my  haps,  my  ioyes  unit  nere  be^in  Qq, 
Popc+,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  7  ma^ 
kap,  my  Joys  wilt  nitr  hgtm  Heath. 


58.  thenof]  CAunooRs  ICijmake  thee  %  yoj  inteUigible  a^ggestioii  49 /iol 

60.  free]  Clarendon:  Awe  still  felt,  though  no  longer  enforced  by  the  presence 
of  Danish  unies. 

61.  Mt3  hi.  UaMHs  One  of  the  common  acceptations  of  the  verb '  set '  is  to  value 

or  estimate;  as  we  say,  to  set  at  nought.  Malone  thinks  that  it  is  an  elliptical  ex* 
pression  for  se/  by.  StNCER  denies  the  ellipsis,  and  quotes,  without  giving  the  au« 
thority, '  To  sette  or  tell  the  pryce ;  astimart*  [Barett's  Ah/tarie  has :  *  To  set,  of 
tdl  the  price.  Indicare/  whidi  makes  nethinf  against  Mahme;  beeaaae  '  To  set' 
is  not  nsed  absolntely,  but  the  full  phrase  is  'to  set  the  price.'  Ed.]  Clarendon 
says  thrt  et'  would  not  have  been  thus  osed  bad  it  not  been  familiar  in  the  phrases, 
set  at  nought,  tt!  at  a  pin's  fee,  &c. 

63.  conjuring]  Theobald  {Sh.  Rat.  109) :  If  the  '  letters/  importing  the  te> 
now  of  the  praceM*  were  to  thai  effect,  thejr  were  certainly  oongming;  hot  of  00 
great  use,  when  the  sovereign  process  imported  the  same  thing.  Now  a  process 
might  import  a  command,  and  letters  cottjuriur  a  compliance  with  it  be  sent,  and  be 
of  great  efficacy,  where  the  execution  of  the  command  was  to  be  doubted  of.  More- 
over, Ham.  when  he  changed  the  substance  of  the  commission  would  be  likely  to 
retain  the  form,  and  we  find  him  using 'earnest  conjuratiotts.'  As  to  the  accent,  Sh. 
geneially  accented  the  first  syllable.  Clarbhdon  thinks  •conjnring'  probaUf  e 
misprint,  although  it  yields  a  fair  sense. 

65.  hectic]  Clarendon:  Used  as  a  substantive  in  Cotgravc :  'Ilcctique:  Sicke 
of  an  Hectick,  or  continuall  Feaucr.'  Only  here,  either  as  substantive  or  adjective, 
inSh. 

67.  haps . . .  begun]  Johnson  :  This  being  the  end  of  a  scene,  should,  accord- 
ing to  Shakespeare's  custom,  be  rhymed.  Perhaps  he  wrote,  •  Howe'er  my  hopes, 
my  joys  ai  e  net  begun.'  [Collier's  (MS)  has  kopes.^  If  'haps'  Lc  retained,  the 
meaning  will  be :  '  till  I  know  'tis  done,  I  shall  be  miserable,'  whatever  befall  me. 
Waulbr  {Crit.  iii,  368) :  Begum,  ccitainlx;  rhyme  is  demanded  here.  As  to  tlie 
rest,eirfx»*  Lsttsom  {Facing  lip  Walker) :  Q,  gives  at  least  sense  and  English. 
[See  lines  1612,  16x3.]  TscHiscHWiTZ,  having  found  that  ^  is  ttscd  for  begimt 
suggests,  reads,  and  defends  '  my  joys  will  ne'er  be  pm.' 
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{Act  IV»  K.  4V« 


Scene  IV.  A  plain  in  Denmark, 

FoK  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish  king ; 
Tell  him  that  by  his  license  Foitinbias 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march 
Over  his  kingdom.  You  know  the  lendezvons.. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us,  ^ 
We  shall  esepress  our  ditt/  in  his  eye ; 
And  let  him  know  sa 

Cap.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

Go  softly  on.  \Bxitmt  ForMras  and  SUdUtn. 

Ham,  Good^r,  whose  powers  are  these? 

Cap,  They  are  of  Norway,  sir.  SO 


Scene  nr.]  Pope.  Scene  u.  Rowe. 
A  plain...]  Cap.  Attmp^RowCi 
A  cunpk  cm  Uio  Ihondcit  of  DemnMlc 

Theob. 

Eater...]  Clo.  Enter  FortinbralTe  with 
te  Amy  Of  er  the  stage.  Qq.  Enter  For* 
tinbras  wifh  «a  Amio^  Ff.  Enter  Foiw 
tinbras,  and  Forces,  marching.  Cap. 

I.  greet  the\  to  the  F.F^jFj*  Rowe. 

3.  Claims\  Qaimts  F,F,.  Ormm 
Qq,  Jen.  Sleev.  Var.  Odd.  EL  Dyct  U 
GI0.+. 

4.  kmgdom\  realm  Pope+. 
ranfaMwr]  MMnAawMi  Q.<^,  Jen. 

lemAmtm  Fg.  Rmiamm  V^JF^ 


5.  aug^t]  Han.  MifiUQqFC 

6.  duty']  durie  F,. 

8-  13.  Go..Mrf\  As  four  lines,  ending 
these  F... sir,...  WAo... sir  f  Stccv.  Bos. 
Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  EL  White,  Ktly. 

8.  to/tiy]  fafely  Ff,  Cald.  Rnt 

[Exeunt...]  Exit  Fortinbras,  with 
the  Army.  Theob.    Exit.  Ff.   Om.  Qq. 

Enter...and  others.]  Dyce.  Enter 
M.Rodncruiti,  Goildcnsteni,  Ac  TImoU 
Enter  Haaalel,  Rofotatmns,  fte.  Qq*  On. 
Ff. 

9-  66.  Ham.  Good  sirt...wrtk  (\  Om. 
Ft 

la  TXcr]  TXrQ^ 


6.  eye]  Steevens:  Compare  Ant.  Cleo.  II,  ii,  212.  The  phrase  seems  ta 
luive  been  a  formolaiy  for  the  royal  presence.  See  Tke  Establishtnent  of  iJU  Homt' 
Md  9f  Prime*  Mmty,  16101  *  Abo  the  gmtlmsB-iMher  shall  be  caiefid  lo  see 
and  in  forme  all  such  as  doe  service  in  the  Prince's  eye,  that  they  perform  their 
dutycs,'  &c.  Again,  in  The  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Queen's  House* 
hold,  1627 :  *  all  such  as  doe  service  in  the  Queen's  eye.'   £See  IV,  vii,  45.] 

7.  let]  Dmos ooostnMS* let* like* express,' < We diaU' being  vndcnloods  and 
be  baa  a  conuna  after  *qre,*  as  has  alio  KtlOBTUnr. 

8.  eofUy]  Staunton  :  That  is,  slvwly.  Clarendon  :  Compare  Bacon,  Essaj^ 
vi,  p.  19 :  '  Like  the  ^oing  softly  by  one  that  Cannot  well  see.'  COiXilRt  ThflM 
words  are  probably  addressed  to  his  troops. 

S-€6h  Eater,  &c]  Kniorti  Thb  scene,  in  vblcb  ft  dine  b  M  beanlifidlf 
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Ham.    How  purposed,  sir,  I  pray  you?  W 

Cap.   Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham,   Who  commands  them,  sir? 

Cap.   The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  FoitUbias. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir,  IS 
Or  for  some  frontier? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  additioilf 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 

To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  &rm  it ;  M 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway  or  the  Pole 
A  ranker  rate,  should  tt  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ha9H.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  It 

Cap.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrison'd. 


It.  purposed'\  purpofJ  Q,Q,.  pro- 
fo/d  Qj(i.  pr^fd  Q'76,  Rowe. 
/NMtfCild.  Kat. 

12.  AgaiMtf\  Sh^,  against  Ca^,  read* 
ing  linn  11-15  at  two  liocSf  CDdiag 
^ai$ui...sir  t 

/*]  0/  Q'76,  Rowe +  ,  Jen. 
17,  speai'l  speak  it  Pop€  +  .  speai, 
sir  Cap.  Steev.  Bos.  Dyce  ii,  Del.  Huds. 


17.  no]  no  more  Anon.* 

20.  fivt  dtuatStJivt^JiuidMekeUtfiMe 
Qq.  /«r4AM»l!r-^,Tbc<b.  Wuh. 
farm  it;'\farmt  itf  (^J^ 

22.  sold]  so  Rowe  ii. 

24.  Yes»  'tis]  Pope+,  Steev.  Vtr; 
CkM.  Xnt,  Coll.  Sing.  EL  Sta.  White, 
Ktly,  Dyce  ii,  Del.  Huds.  0,yes,  it  is 
Cap.  iVay,  'tis  Q'76,  JjLowe,  Vts,  it  ii 
Qqetcet, 


lushed  to  the  indecision  of  Ham.,  was  perhaps  omitted  in  the  Ff  on  account  of  the 
extreme  length  of  the  play,  and  as  not  helping  on  the  action.  Coluer  :  So  import- 
intb  it  as  a  key  to  Hamlet's  character,  that  Us  omission  convinces  us  that  the  abbre- 
iriatioB  of  tbe  plajr  w«  find  it  in  F,  was  the  work  of  tfw  phyen  and  not  of  Sh. 
IXOYO  {Crit.  £ssa/.  Singer's  2d  ed.  p.  34$) t  Beautiful  as  the  soliloquy  in  thit 
scene  is,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  excision  of  it  may  have  been  deliberate,— 
as  unnecessary,  prolonj;ing  the  action,  and,  it  may  be,  exhibiting  the  weakness  of 
Ham.  too  crudely;  it  slioiniUBflMldBf  die  Bast  definile  of  his  resolutions  to  re< 
veafe  precisely  as  he  tons  his  bade  npon  the  last  opportnni^  hf  qnittmg  the  eoim> 
tiy.  The  passage,  however,  with  some  others,  is  too  fine  to  be  suppressed,  thon^  I 
em  inclined  to  think  the  poet  sacrificed  them,  and  worthily  and  properly  they  may 
Iske  their  place  in  brackets. 

15.  main]  CLAnMDONt  The  cUcf  power.  See  II,  ii,  56. 

90.  five]  THiOBiALi>,inhis oorrespoodcnoe  with Waiberton  (Nidiols^ £if,mt^ 
U>  575)»  suggested  fvt  ducats  fine,  but  did  not  adopt  nor  even  allude  to  the  sngfet* 
tion  in  his  edition.  Dyce  (ed.  ii)  says  that  Mr  John  Jones  proposed  the  same 
reading,  taking  <  fme'  either  as  a  market  denomination,  or  in  the  sense  of '  rent.' 

24.  garrison'd]  See  *rU  • .  •  hfaa/  Ma^  HI,  vi,  49.  Walker  ( Ven.  273)  t 
VnHmadfuri^tMfd^  Scan  *  Yes* 'tis  ( alree  |  dj  gam  |8oa'd.' 
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[ACTiv.aahr. 


Ilavi.    Two  thousand  souls  and  Uvcnty  thousand  docats  2$ 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw ; 
This  is  the  imposthunio  of  much  wealth  and  peace. 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap.    God  be  wi'  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Ros.  Will't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ?  30 

Ham,    I'll  be  with  you  straight    Go  a  little  before. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Hamlet, 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !    What  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more.  35 
Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 


35.  Tlw]  TSw  Walker, 

hvmty  ihottsani\  9(^000  Q*76. 
many  thousand  I  Ian. 

30.  it  vn* ycu]  Cap.  buy  you  Qq. 
i^ii^/r<^76^  Rowe-ffJcB.  ¥  taff ym 
Pjfce,  White. 

[Exit.]  Dyce.  Exit  Captain.  Capw 

31.  rii\  lu  Qq  (//r  Q^).  iwmctf. 


(ending  the  line  s/raigJU),  /triETSleevw 
Var.  Cald,  Knt,  Sta. 

31.  straight^  Om.  Pope,  Han. 
Col  Go  om  Ktly. 

[Exeunt...]  Dyce.   Ese.  UaneC 
Hamlet.  Rowe.    Om.  Qq. 
3S./r^^/]  Q'76.  /r/^/^.Qq. 
36^  wtA^/uh  Q^. 


95, 36.  Two  • . .  straw]  As  YbV  Lm  It  (Gent  Mag.  Iz,  403)1  llieae  lioet 
are  certaialf  jj^weii  to  Ham.  very  wroogfnlly,  as  they  undoubtedly  bdoog  to  the  CajiC 

Ham.  appears  entirely  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  Norwegian  army.  The  Capt. 
speaks  with  contempt  of  the  little  patch  of  ground,  which  for  five  ducats  he  would 
not  farm,  to  recover  which  so  many  souls  warn  to  be  lacrifioed  and  10  much  msmcf 
expended.  After  dib,  Raak  begins  yttf  properi^,  'Ibb  is  an  iaapoitoBe/  Ac 
TSCHlsCKWrrz  goes  still  farther,  and  gives  the  whole  speech  down  to  *  dies.'  to  the 
Capt.,  on  the  ground  that  this  speech  does  not  accord  with  what  Ham.  says  after- 
wards, where  honor  is  the  cause  that  impels  him  to  the  struggle,  not  an  *  imposthnme 
of  mndi  weaUh  and  peace.' 

37.  impoadiune]  CLAEBNDONt  Cotgrnve^'ApestuoM:  f.  An  Jn^ostaBie;  an  in- 
ward swelling  full  of  corrupt  matter.*  Caldecott  :  Compare  I  Jfen,  JV:  IV,  ii,  32. 

34.  market]  Johnson:  Tliat  for  which  he  sells  his  time.  Seymour  (ii,  195]: 
This  means  his  prime  of  life,  the  time  at  which  he  ought  to  exert  his  faculties  to  the 
best  advantage  and  profit^  CLAitsinxMi :  FosriUy,  die  borinen  in  whidi  be  employs 
lus  time. 

36.  discourse]  Sec  I,  ii,  150.  Johnson:  Such  latitude  of  CQnipidieasio«»  s«A 
power  of  reviewing  the  past  and  anticipating  the  future. 

37.  Looking,  &c.]  Theobald  :  An  expression  purely  Homeric.  Coof.  lUad^  iii, 
109;  xviii,  sso.  , 
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That  capability  and  god-likc  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unused.    Now,  whether  it  be 

Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple  4^ 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 

A  thought  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom 

And  ever  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 

Wlmyct  I  livel0  say_'_This^lhing's  to  doV 

Sith  I  have  causc^and  will,  and  stren^h,  and  mean^  _  45 
To  do't    Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me; 
Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince, 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  pufTd 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ;  5^ 

Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 

Even  for  an  egg-shell.    Rightly  to  be  great 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argumentp 


39.  fust\  nut  RoiPfl^  Bspc,  Tbaoib 

Han.  Warb, 

43t44<  kfi-ow..Jivt\  know.  Why  yet 
Hoi  li^yj  (MS),  Inglcby'«  copy.* 


bep-eat  JlfSmrifdir  ¥ap9f  Tlwoh.  Kan. 

Warb. 

54.  /s  not}  Is  not,  not  Cap.  Is,  no* 
MaL  SleOT.  Boi.  Ckld.  Knt,  Sing. 


39.  futt]  Wedgwood:  To  grow  mooldj.    From  French  JmU,  a  cask, 
[asty,  tasting  or  smelling  of  the  cask. 

401  vcniple]  See  AatolT,  S  1^  CUiniDOlf:  Scrapie  which  cooiiilB  la  thiakp 
ii^  or  results  from  thinking. 

44.  to  do]  For  instinct  of  the  iafia&ive  active  wlicK  we  should  nae  the  passive* 
tee  Abbott,  §  359;  Mad.  V,  vi,  5. 

45.  Sith]  Sec  II,  ii,  6  ;  and  Abbott,  S  132. 
Sa  omthal  See  n,  ii,  347 

S3->5^  Rightly  .  • .  stake]  Johnson:  This  sentiment  b  paidy  jol  and  partly 

roTnantic.  '  RiL-hfly  .  .  .  aignment'  is  exactly  philcirphicil.  ♦  But  .  .  s'ake*  is  the 
idea  of  a  mo<i'jrn  hero.  But  then,  says  he,  honor  is  an  arj^u-nent,  or  subject  of  de- 
bate, sufiicienily  £rf<U,  and  w/un  honor  is  at  stake,  we  must  End  cause  of  quarrel  in 
asbmw. 

54.  Is  not  to  tlir]  [Doss  the  '  not '  belong  to  the  copula  er  to  the  predicate  ?  I 
think  it  belongs  to  the  copula,  and  that  there  should  be  a  comma  after  it :  <  Is  not, 
to  stir,'  &c.  To  stir  without  grcrt  .irj^umcnt,  up)on  every  trifling  occasion,  is  not  an 
attribute  of  greatness;  it  is  rather  the  attribute  of  smallness,  of  a  mere  love  of 
l^hting;  bot  it  6  Ae  attribote  of  greatsesa  to  stir  imtaatly  and  at  atrifle  when 
koBor  is  toadied.  Tlie  mere  fiwt  that  For.  is  astir,  and  Ham.  is  still,  docs  not  prove 
the  former  to  be  the  greater  man,  or  make  him  an  example  to  the  latter.  But  be- 
cause, bx  the  merest  fantaqr  that  his  honor  was  touched,  he  was  going  to  his  grave 
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But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw  55 

When  honour's  at  the  stake.    How  stand  I  then. 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd, 

Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood, 

And  let  all  sleep,  while  to  my  shame  I  see 

The  imminent  deatli  of  twenty  thousand  men,  60 

That  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds,  fight  for  a  plot 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 

To  hide  the  slain  ?  Oh,  from  this  time  forth,  65 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  1  [Exit. 


ScBKB  V    Btshtore  A 

Enttr  (^ncEK,  Horatio,  amtia  Gentknuok 

I  will  not  speak  with  her. 


Qmeen, 

Q'03,  Rowe. 
62.  pltQ  ^  Vog^  Han.  flat  Jen. 

conj. 

65.  O,]  Otkm  Pope+,  Cap. 
SOBIB      Fdpe.  SCBIB  HI.  Rowe. 
Elsinore.    A  ummBm.]  Cap.  K 
Palace.  Rowe+« 


Etotcr...]  Pope.  Enter  RoraBot  Gcfw 
tmd.  and  a  Gentleman.  Qq.  Ente^ 
Qaeene  and  Horatio.  Ff,  Johns.  Steev. 
Var.  Cald.  Sing.  Knt,  Djrce.  DeL  White, 
Cbfke.  Enter  QveoifHontio,  and  At* 
tendants.  Rowe.  Enter  Queen,  and  a 
Gentleman.  Han.  Enter  Queen,  attendp 
ed;  Horatio^  and  a  Gentleman.  Cap. 


M  to  a  bed,  herein  lies  the  contrast  and  example  to  Ham.  Moreover,  when  *  not' 
is  joined  to  the  copula,  and  a  comma  placed  after  it,  the  force  of  •  But  •  is  felt,  thus: 
True  greatness  is  not  (predicate),  bui  it  is  this.  Include  the  '  not '  in  the  predicate, 
and  *  Bat'  becooMS  inoMScqiientt  Trae  greatness  is  (predicate),  it  is  this.  CA* 
mx  perceived  ditt,  and  added  a  second  imT  as  a  compromise,  cmbcadng  boA  read- 
ings: *Is  not,  not  to  stir,'  &c.  Delius  does  not  actually  add  the  second  not,  hot 
he  says  it  is  understood,  or  rather  that  the  '  not '  belongs  to  both  copula  and  predicate. 
This  discussion  may  seem  trifling  enough,  but  we  must  remember  that :  Rightly  to 
panctuate  Is  not,  to  put  a  stop  without  great  argument,  but  gresuly  to  find  quanel  is 
a  comma  when  Shalnspeare's  at  die  stake.  Ed.] 

$8.  blood]  Claremdchc  'Blood/  which  is  stirred  by  paarioQ,la  here, as  fire- 
^ently,  antithetical  to  reason  and  reflection.    See  III,  ii,  64. 

61.  fame]  CaloecotT:  That  is,  point  of  honor.  Dexius:  'Of  fame'  belongs 
to  *  fantasy  *  as  well  as  to  '  trick '    an  illusion  and  a  whim  that  promise  fame. 

64.  contineBt]  SnBVBHS:  That  which  comprehends  or  endoscs.  Rbid:  «aM 
If  there  be  no  fullness,  then  is  the  contiacnt  greater  than  the  content'— >Baoon,  Adm, 
pf  Learning  [p.  6,  ed.  Wright], 

Scene  V.}  Mius  (p.  6a) :  With  this  pomp  and  circaautance  of  Fortinbras  and 
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GtnL  She  is  importunate,  indeed  distract;  3 


1, 4.  GenL]  Qq,  Pope,  TheoK  Haa. 

Warb.  Cap.  Jen.  Coll.  El.  Sta.  Ktly,  Glo. 
+  ,  Mob.   Hor.  Ff,  Rowc,  Johns  et  cet 
2.  She\  Btseech  you^  madam,  sh*  Sey- 


3, 3.  Skt..^fititd.']  As  in  G^k.  Tim 

lines,  the  Brst  ending  impommait  Qf* 
Rowe-l-f  Jen.    Prose  in  Ff, 

a.  ^^mtt;...pUud.}  dijlra^td,  mtd 
de/tnmfily.  0*76. 


Ut  timy^—wiUi  this  flash  of  a  better  fortune  for  Denmaik  allnnxt  tibe  deepeni^ 

drama,  the  Act  should  end.  Ending  here,  the  interval  consumed  by  the  voyage  to 
England,  the  return  of  Laer.  from  Paris,  and  the  expedition  of  For.  to  Poland  and 
back,  is  thrown  between  the  Acts, — its  naiural  place.  This  proposed  extension  of 
tibt  Third  Act  woold  make  this  greatest  of  tragedies  the  most  tyounetrical  too ;  while 
Ae  Fooitfi  Act,  vdleved of  acoiifiidoa  which  it  now miitakeB  for  ta  iBtidimait, 
would  be  devoted  with  a  dngle  purpose  to  its  two  superb  contrasts :  the  revenge  of 
Laer.  with  the  revenge  of  Ham.,  and  the  utter  madness  of  Oph.  with  the  semi« 
counterfeit  lunacy  of  her  lover.  A  gain  almost  as  great  for  the  closet  as  for  the 
ati^  Mamhai  I.  (p.  77) :  Ite  interval  wUdi  ^^ics  between  Ab  acene  and  the 
pitcediag  bat  least  n  month,  and  probebljr  moie.  [Bige  i93.]-~This  maj  be  teen 
hf  an  examination  of  the  remaining  scenes.  No  break  can  oocw  at  the  end  of  this 
scene;  the  conversation  between  the  King  and  Laer.  in  sc.  vii  is  evidently  part 
of  that  which  ends  this  scene;  the  time  occupied  by  sc.  vi  is  merely  sufficient 
fer  dm  King  to  explafai  to  Laer.  die  chcomstaneei  of  Poloaias's  deedi.  Wt  find 
from  sc.  a  that  Ham.  bas  rctuacd,  having  been  taken  hf  the  pirates  on  his  second 
day  out;  how  long  he  was  detained  by  them  does  not  appear;  it  must  have  been  for 
some  time,  since  between  Acts  IV  and  V  there  cannot  elapse  much  more  than  two 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  Act  V  we  find  ambassadors  announcing  the  death  of  Ros. 
aadGttil.,and  For.ietmMd  finm  Poland,  so  tbatltis  evideatfhat  dm  bresk  imp 
plied  bf  •  new  Ad  om^  to  oeenr  at  the  end  of  IV,  iv.  Uovoover,  if  OpheUa'a 
madness  were  introduced  at  the  beginning  off  n  new  Act,  it  would  be  more  effective, 
and  the  interval  which  is  supposed  to  h.-we  occurred  would  give  color  to  the  caases 
which  produced  it.    [See  notes  on  Act  IV,  p.  311.] 

Bnter...Qentleman]  CoLUUt  The  omission  in  the  Ff  of  the  Gentleman  was, 
no  doobt,  to  avoid  the  employment  of  another  actor.  Dveii  There  b  ceitamly  room 
for  suspecting  that  the  omission  of  the  *  Gentleman '  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  players. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  modem  editor  adheres  to  F,  in 
this  omission,  he  ought  to  restore  to  Hor.  (what  comes  very  awkwardly  from  the 
Queen)  lines  14, 15 ;  and  that,  whether  he  chooses  to  retain  or  omit  the  '  Gentleman,' 
he  oa|^  to  make  the  Qaeen**  speech  begin  widk  line  td»  WBmi  I  see  no  reason 
for  deviating  from  F,.  Lines  14,  15  are  much  more  approjMriate  in  the  Queen's 
mouth,  as  a  reflection  by  which  she  is  led  to  change  her  determination  with  repard 
to  Oph.,  than  as  a  direct  warning  to  a  queen  from  a  subject.  Cu^Rke  :  We  think 
dMsre  b  something  exquisitely  appropriate  in  making  Hamlet's  beloved  friend  Hor.  the 
one  who  watches  over  aad  tenderij  thinks  for  Oph.  dntiag  the  MacePt  abseaee,aBd 
briags  her  to  his  mother  alone.  Fedii^  Ihas^wa  b^evt  It  to  have  been  Shake- 
speare's reconsidered  b^^ntion.  Cu^rkkpon:  Lines  it— 13,10  cantioaslyobscar^ 
seem  better  suited  to  an  ordinary  courtier  than  to  Hor. 

a.  distract]  See  I,  ii,  2a 


HAMLET 


[ACT  nr,  sc.  V. 


Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied.  % 
Queen.  What  would  she  have  ? 

Gent.    She  speaks  much  of  her  iather;  says  she  hears 
There's  tricks  i'  the  world;  and  hems  and  beats  her  heart;  % 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws;  speaks  things  in  doubt. 
That  carry  but  half  sense ;  her  speech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it, 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts  ;  lO 
Which,  as  her  winks  and  nods  and  gestures  yield  them. 
Indeed  would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought. 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Hot,   'Twerc  good  she  were  spoken  with,  for  she  may 
strew 


9.  fliw]  ayme  F.F^.  ya-.vne  Qq. 
^awn  Jen.  gaft  El.  {^Athcneeum^  II 
Aug.'66). 

la  Ut€K\  both  FjF^,  Rowr. 

11.  flj  htr^^  as  Q^Qj.    at  her  F,F^. 

12.  might^  would  Rowc. 
tkifught]  t/iotti:hts  F  F^,  Rowe. 

14-16.  Hor....!/!.]  Blackstone,  CoH. 
Sta.  Ktly,  Clo.  + ,  Mo?'.  Given  to  Queen 
in  Ff,  Rowe,  Siecv.'S5,  Mai.  Steev.'93, 


Bos.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  White.  Given  to 
Hor.  Qq,  Pope,  Thcob.  Warb.  Cap. 
Jen.  Steey.'73,  El.  Uoes  14,  15  are 
continued  to  the  preceding  speaker  by 
Han.  Johns.  Dycc,  Del.  Huds.  Lines 
14, 15,  given  to  the  Queen  as  an  *  aside, 
■lid  stage<di>cetioii  [To  Hoc]  befim 
line  16,  hf  mite.  Lines  cad  tdULm 


3.  will]  See  AiiUOTT,  §  319. 

5.  There's]  See  III,  iv,  202. 

6.  SprniM]  Hudson:  Kidts. 

6.  enviouSlgr]  NJUUB:  Angrily,  ^lefeDjr.  SiMOIBi  *EttvilNlsly*  sad^^fflgfid^ 

arc  trc.-ifed  as  synonymous  by  old  writers. 
6.  doubt]  Caldecott  :  Without  distinct  or  certain  aim. 
9.  collection]  Mason  ;  To  codenrar  to  collect  some  meaning  fnim  it. 
9.  aim]  COLLiKRi  TheQqmaypoadUjrberiglittflioiigliiioCveiylikdflolieso. 

12.  thought]  STAincroN :  *  Thought '  is  possibly  a  misprint,  caught  from  the  line 
above,  for  meant,  or  seen,  or  a  word  of  like  import.  Ci-ARENDON:  TTie  general 
tense  of  this  ill-expressed  sentence  is  more  easily  understood  than  paraphrased. 
The  spesker  is  sfnid  of  cominitting  hinsdf  to  wxnj  definite  statement.  If  he  hsd 
qMlcen  ont  he  would  have  said :  *  Her  woids  and  gertnres  lead  one  to  infer  that  some 
great  mt<;fortunc  has  happened  to  her.' 

13.  unhappily]  Warburton  :  Though  her  meaning  cannot  be  certainly  col- 
lected, yet  there  is  enough  to  put  a  mi^^chicvous  interpretation  to  it.  Steevens  : 
That  diis  word  once  signified  tKhtkUocm  b  seen  In  Holland's  PHt^s  NtA,  iStt,  bw 
xixydi.  vii:  *  the  shrewd  and  nnhappie  soulcs  which  lie  npon  die  lands,  and 
eat  up  the  seed  new  sowne.' 

14.  she  were]  Walker  (O;/.  ii,  202):  Thou  wert  (sometimes  written  in  the 
old  poets  Tk'  wr/),j^ou  were,  I  wat,  &c.,  occur  frequently  in  places  where  it  is  cleai 
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Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds.  1$ 

Quern.  Let  her  come  in.  [JBxii  GindemaH^ 

[Aside\  To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss ; 
So  lull  of  artless  jealou^  is  guilt, 

It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt  ao 

Re-enter  Gentleman,  with  OPHELIA. 

Oph,    Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Denmark  / 
Queen,    How  now,  Opheha  ? 

0^  [Siugs'\  How  shouid  I  your  true-love  know 


l6i.  [Edt  Gentlenun.]  Qaa. 

Cam.  Cla.    Om.  QqFf,  Rowe-t-,  Jen. 

Exit  Hor.  Johns,  et  ceL 
i6, 17,  m.    Ttf]  M  7^  ^i^v 
17.  [Aiide]  Gq».  Cub.  Cu.  Om. 

QqFf. 

20,  Re-enter...}  Cam.  Qa.  Enter 
0|ilidia.  Qq  (after  line  16).  Enter 
0[iheUa  diftra£Ud.  Ff,  Rowe+,  Jen. 
Enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia,  distracted. 
Johns.     Enter  Ophelia,  wildly.  Cap. 


Re-enter  HontiOfWith  Opbdia.  Steen 

et  cet 

31.  UatiUotu^  beautious  Q^Q,. 

3a.  OpkeHat\  Ophelia.  Q/^.  Opkf 
lUit  Dyce,  GI0.  +  . 

23.  [Sings]  (hee  fings,  Qq.    Om.  Ff. 

33-26.  Uow...shoon.J  Two  lines,  Qq 
FT,  Rowe'l*,  Jen. 

23.  tmeJove]  Hyphened  I7 
Dyce  u. 


they  most  have  been  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  in  whatem  manner  the  oontnc* 

tioB  was  effected.    [Sec  also  Aebott,  §  461.] 

17-20.  To...  spilt]  Collier:  It  deserves  notice  that  these  lines  arc  marked 
with  inverted  commas  in  the  Qq,  not  for  llie  pm°po$c  of  showing  that  the  passage 
WM  >  qnotation,  bat  apparently  to  enforce  it  a»  a  maxim.  It  was  not  s  very  unnraal 
ptacdce;   [See  I,  lit,  59,  Knight's  and  Dyce't  notes.  Ed.^ 

18.  amiss]  Misfortune,  disaster.    For  insta  nccs  of  its  use  as  n  sttbstanktrei,  len 
Ka&ES,  STEXvr:r;<;,  and  Concordance  to  Shakespeare^ %  Poems. 

19.  Jealousy]  Clarendon  :  Suspicion.   Guilt  is  so  full  of  suspicion  that  it  un- 
ddlfnOtf  bclrqft  Itsdf  in  feaiing  lobe  betrayed. 

aa  Ophelia]  Hunter  (ii,  258) :  Perhaps  the '  lute'  of  was  banished  when  ^ 
line  21  was  added,  which  rau  t  be  said  running  wildly  up  to  the  Queen,  when  the 
lute  would  have  been  an  incumbrance.  SiK.  JosHUA  REYNOLDS:  There  is  no  part 
of  this  play  in  iu  representation  on  the  stage,  more  pa'.bctick  than  this  scene;  which, 
I  suppose,  proceeds  litom  ibe  utter  insensibility  Oph.  has  to  ber  own  misfortunes. 
A  freat  sensibility,  or  none  at  all,  seems  to  produce  the  same  eBect  In  the  latter 
die  audience  supply  what  she  wants,  and  with  the  former  they  sympathize.  COLE- 
KIDGE:  Opbcli.a  sinjjing.  O,  note  the  conjunction  here  of  these  two  thoughts  that 
bad  never  subsisted  in  disjunction,  the  love  of  Hamlet  and  her  filial  love,  with  the 
guileless  floating  on  die  smiboe  of  ber  pure  imagination  of  tbe  cautions  so  lately  ex* 
prsiscd,  and  tbe  fears  not  too  delicately  avowed,  by  ber  fadier  and  brotber,  concern* 
ing  the  dangers  to  which  ber  bonor  kqr  exposed.  TUs  plagrof  association  is  in* 
Ktanced  in  lines  67,  6S. 

23.  £8ings]  Knicut  :  The  music  stiU  song  in  the  character  of  Oph.  is  supposed 
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[activ;  sc. 


From  anotlier  one  ? 
By  his  cockle-hat  and  staff  2$ 
And  his  sandal  shoon, 
Qfteen,  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  tlits  song  ? 

S6w  And  Kb]  an^i  by  kit  Q'76,  Johns.         s6.  Mndal]  Smdall  Qq. 

to  be  the  same  or  nearly  so  that  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  thence  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  tradition.  When  Drury-lane  Theatre  was  burnt  in  1812,  the  cop/ 
of  these  songs  shared  the  fate  of  the  whole  musical  library.  Chappell  {^Popular 
JUmHc  if  tkt  *  Oldtn  TSmt}  voL  i,  |k  236)  x  The  late  W.  Linlcy  (mi  accomi^ished 
■mateur,  and  brother  of  the  highly-gifted  Mrs  Sheridan)  collected  and  published 
•the  wild  and  pathetic  raclodics  of  Oph.,  as  he  remembered  them  to  have  been 
exquisitely  sung  by  Mrs  Forster,  when  she  was  Miss  Field,  and  belonged  to  Drury- 
lane  Theatre and  be  says  <the  impression  remained  too  strong  on  his  mind  to 
make  him  doubt  the  eenreelness  of  the  airt,  agrecaMy  to  her  delivery  of  them.* 
Dr  Arnold  also  noted  them  down  from  the  tinging  of  Mn  Jordan.  Mr  Ayrton 
has  followed  that  version  in  Knight's  Shakespeare.  The  notes  of  the  air  to  this  first 
song  of  Ophelia's  arc  the  same  in  both;  but  in  the  former  it  is  in  three-quarter  time, 
in  the  latter  in  common  time.  The  melody  is  printed  in  common  time  in  Tk* 
Btggat^t  Optra  (1728),  to  *  Yoo'U  iMnk,  e'er  many  days  ensoe,*  and  in  Tkt  Ctme» 
fws  ^lumascn,  1 731.  The  following  is  the  tune;  but  in  singing  Ophelia's  frag* 
ments,  each  line  should  begin  on  the  first  of  the  bar,  and  not  with  the  note  before  it. 
In  the  ballad-operas  it  has  the  burden.  7\vaMj^,  ktngt  dUdo  da,  at  the  end,  with  two 
additional  ban  of  music : 


And  how  tiioald  I  yoartnM-lovelcaair  Ffoamavyanoth'tr  cntf  Oh,  byhrscoe*Ua 
How  should  I  Prom  aooth-er  By  hit 


25.  cockle-hat]  WarbvrtON:  The  description  of  a  pilgrim.  While  this  kind 
of  devotion  was  in  favor,  love  intrigues  were  carried  on  under  this  mask.  Hence 
the  old  ballads  and  novels  made  pilgrimages  the  subjects  of  their  plots.  The  cockle- 
dtell  hat  was  one  of  die  essential  hedges  of  fids  veeatioa;  for  the  chief  phees  of 
dcTotion  heing  beyond  sea  or  on  the  coasts,  flie  pilgrims  were  aecnstomed  to  pot 
cockle-shells  upon  their  hats,  to  denote  the  intention  or  pecfonnance  of  their  de- 
votion. 

36.  shoon]  Delius  :  This  form  of  the  plural  was  archaic  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
Elze:  It  also  occurs  in  2  Hen.  VI:  IV,  ii,  195. 
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Ofh,  Say  you?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 
\Sing5'\  He  is  dead  and  go7ie,  lady. 

He  is  dead  and  gone ,  30 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  tnif. 
At  Ms  heels  a  stffne^ 

0,hol 

Queen,   Nay,  but,  Ophelia,— 
Pray  you,  mark. 
[Sings^  Wlute  his  sJtroud  as      mountain  snow^ 

£ffftrKiiio. 

Queen,  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord.  35 
Oph,   \Sings\  Larded  witli  sweet  flowers  ; 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go 
Witii  true-love  slumers. 


28.  Say  you  f\  Sayyou^  Qq. 

29.  [Sings]  Song.  Qq.    Om.  Ff. 
29,  30.  He  is... He  is]  He's..Ju  it 

Fopie,  Thabb.  Jdusa.  H^t^Jk^s  Haa. 

Warb. 

29-32.  He...stone.3  Cap.  TwoUne*. 
QqFf,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen, 

33.  O,  hoI'X  Qq-  Om.  Ff,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Knt,  Dyce, 
SU.  White.  Glo.  Huds.  O^otQxj^  OA, 
A»/Coa.fi.  <M.dl/QHn.Cb. 

34.  [Sings]  Cap.    Om-  QqFt 
his]  iAe  Warb. 

Enter  King.]  After  stone,  line  32, 


Ff,  Rowe+,  Jen. 

36.  Sings]  Song.  Qf{  (oppadte  line 
37).   Om.  Ff. 

Larded]  LmrM  mff  QfifTheeb, 
Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Jao.  Steav.  Var.  Cald. 
Sing.  Sta.  Ktly. 

37.  bewept]  brweept  Qq. 
grave]  ground  Qq,  Cap.  Jen. 
did]  Pope,  did  not  QqFf,  Rowe^ 

Jen.  Mai.  Cald.  Knt,  Coll.  i.  El.  Ktly. 

38.  tma^love]  iwm  km*  Qq,  Tbedk 
Waib.Jolia&. 

•how  en]  Jbmtrt  FJF^ 


2^32,  34-38.  The  continuation  of  the  same  song,  and  lo  the  same  tune. 
31.  grass-greeaj  Elzs  adopts  ^rvm  ^ass  of  Collier's  (MS)  and  Perqr's  JleU 
igmes, 

36U  Laided]  CAtDBOOVTs  Ganiiiliad*aat  out  aa  a  dish.  Abo  in  V,  U,  «v  and 

in  *  a  quiet  and  retired  life,  Laxdcd  with  ease  and  fdeasore.' — Jooson's  S^itmiu^  IH, 

ii,  p.  86,  ed.  Gifford,  1816. 

37.  bewept]  Keightley  :  We  might  read  unwept  as  in  Jiitk,  III.'  II,  ii,  65; 
cr  aa  I  have  dtfoe  smIav^,  as  fhe  initkl  SM  it  at  tbofls  onitted. 

37.  did  fo]  CALDBOom  Hb*ahnNid,' or  coipse,' did  not  go  bewept  with  tnw> 

love  showers.'  for  his  was  no  love-case ;  his  death  had  the  tragical  character  of  fierce 
outrage,  and  this  was  the  primary  and  deepest  impression  on  her  lost  mind ;  she  felt 
that  tomething  more  than  the  ceremonial  forms,  insisted  on  by  Laer.,  was  wanting. 
Cottm:  Hie  QqFf  read  'did  110/  go,'  wliieh  Pope  considered  an  enor,aadit 
probably  was  so.  Dycb:  That  any  one  should  fail  at  once  to  perceive  that  the 
«figbial reading,' did JM#  go^'  is  nttciijr ineconcilahlc  waihtlaa  praoedii^ * Laided 
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[act  IV.  sc.  V. 


King.    How  do  }'ou,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.    Well,  God  'ild  you!   They  say  the  owl  was  a  40 
baker's  daughter    Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know 
not  what  we  may  be.    God  be  at  your  table  I 

King.    \Asidc\  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.    Pray  you,  let's  have  no  words  of  this;  but  when 
they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you  this :  45 

\Sings\  To-morr&w  is  Saint  VaUntine's  day. 


39.  ym]  y*  Ff,  Rowe+. 

40.  Cod  'i/J"]  Cap.  ^ooJ  ail  J  Q<i. 
Cod  diVd  Ff,  Rowc.  Pope,  Thcob. 
Gtdild  Han.  Cod  yUU  Warb.  Cod 
*itld  Johns.  Stecv.  V.ar.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing. 
Sta.  Kily.  Httds.  Cod  'eU  Jen.  Cod 
dUd  Dyce. 

41.  hitJhtow]  M  toe  Jkn  ow  J6ba». 

42.  Cod.../a6/f.ni  010,01*76. 

43.  [Aside]  Ed. 

44.  fray  you,  iet's\  Fray  you  lets 


F  F 


Pray  lets  Qq.   Pray  lets  Q'7fi, 

Cap.  Ten.  Pray  you  let  ti:  Rowc, 
Cold.  Knt.  Pray  let  us  Pope  +  »Steev. 
Var.  Sing.  Kiljr. 

46.  [Sings]  Song.  Qq.   Obl  Ff. 
Saint]  S.  QqFf. 

46-49.  Four  lines,  Qq,  Johns.  Two, 
Ff.  Rowe«l>. 

46.  To-morrow  is]  Goodnumm,  *H» 
Fanner,  Steev.  Sing.  EL 


with  sweet  fiowcr.' !  And  that  any  one  should  have  the  folly  to  suppose  that  the 
ballad  now  sung  by  Oph.  mu^t  apply  in  minute  particulars  to  her  father!  Enough 
for  her  thai  it  is  a  ditty  about  death  and  burial ;  no  matter  th.-vt  its  hero  is  a  youthful 
luwtf-ht  was  cut  off  bjr  a  sadden  Cue,  and  so  fiur  icsembled  PoL  XncHTixvx 
Thoaf  h  the  pihitcis  often  omitted  the  negative  (as  once  already  in  thb  pl;qr)t  thef 
r.-ire1y  added  it.  We  have,  however,  an  instance  in  Afuek  Ado,  III,  ii,  28,  and  it 
might  be  better  to  suppose  the  same  to  be  the  cxse  here. 

40.  God  'ild]  '  Cod  reward  you.'    Sec  Alacb.  I,  vi,  13. 

41.  daughter]  DoucB:  This  is  a  coaunoa  sloiy  among  the  vulgar  in  GtoBcestcr- 
shire,  and  is  thus  idated:  *  Our  Saviour  went  into  a  baker's  shop  where  they  were 
baking,  and  asked  for  some  bread  to  eat.  The  mistress  of  the  shop  immediately  put  a 
piece  of  dough  into  the  oven  to  bake  for  him,  but  was  reprimanded  by  her  dauf;hter, 
wiio,  in.si^ting  that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a  very  small  size. 
The  dough,  however,  immediately  afterwards  began  to  swell,  and  presently  became 
of  a  most  enofinons  «se.  Whereupon  the  baker's  daughter  cried  out,  '*Heugh« 
heugh,  hcu^h,"  which  owMikc  noise  probably  induced  our  Saviour  for  her  wicked- 
ness to  transform  her  into  that  bird.'  This  story  is  often  related  to  children,  in  order 
to  deter  them  from  such  illiberal  behavior  to  poor  people.  Caldecott:  The  plumage 
of  the  mdandioly  bird,  and  the  cok>r  ^  the  baker,  in  correspondence  with  her 
father's  *  white  shroud,*  and  probably  her  own  habit,  may  have  suggested,  to  a  bewiU 
dercd  mind,  this  singular  allusion.  Elze:  As  little  did  the  b.iker's  dangfater  expect 
to  be  turned  into  an  owl  as  it  occurred  to  my  father  and  myself  to  anticipate  the 
kind  of  death  we  should  die.  Do£K.lNC  (p.  79):  Oph.  feels  that  she  has  acted 
towards  Ham.  hi  an  equally  heartless  manna'. 

43*  conceit]  Imagination.  See  III,  Iv,  114.  MoiE&LY:  The  King  seems  to 
catch  only  the  word  '  daughter,'  and  SO  misttndetstwsds. 
46.  Stracuey  (p.  85} :  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  notorious  fact  that,  in  the  dread* 
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All  in  tJu  morning  betimes 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window^ 
To  be  your  Valendne,  - 

47.  OUWning]  f.'.'.^rnir  F^.    f>:jr;:  F^F^.  Rowc  h ,  Cap. 


47 


fill  TNitMion  cf  ncntal  denngeaent,  delicate  and  refined  women  ^ill  nse  langvag^ 
ao  coane  Uut  it  is  difficult  to  guess  where  they  on  ever  have  even  heard  tuch  words, 
and  certain  that  wherever  heard  they  would  have  always  lain,  unknown  of,  and  in. 
nocuoos,  in  the  mind,  unless  the  hot-bed  of  mental  fever  had  quickened  them  for  the 
ficst  tine  into  lifej— >if  we  remember  thb  Suit,  and  couple  it  with  the  consideration 
that  the  infant  ean  of  the  notherlcas  Ophelia  might  Imve  heard  the  tallc  and  the 
songs  of  such  a  nurse  as  that  of  Juliet,  we  diaU  find  nothing  in  ;  r  f  able,  nor  even 
unseemly,  in  the  poor  girl's  songs — not  only  nothing  to  disturlj  our  faith  in  the  un- 
sullied purity  of  her  maiden  mind,  but  nothing  to  cloud  the  bright  beauty  of  that 
purity  with  even  the  slightest  passing  breath.  [Mxs  JAMESON  was,  I  think,  the  fint 
to  tttggest  that  Oph.  nay  have  ben  tnng  to  sleep  in  infancy  bf  saatdies  of  dd  bal* 
lads  such  as  these,  and  Mrs  Cowden  Clarke  has^  carried  out  the  idea  in  her  story 
of  TAe  Rose  cf  Elsinore,  where  Botilda,  the  nurse,  is  scolded  for  singing  this  song  to 
her  infant  charge.]  HUDSON  {Shaiesp<are :  His  Life,  Art,  kc,  Boston,  1872,  ii, 
381)  t  The  immodesty  of  some  of  these  songs  is  suipauingly  tottdiings  it  tells 
as  nothing  else  could,  that  Oph.  b  utterly  unconscious  of  what  she  is  saying. 

46.  [Sings]  Chappell  {Po^ulcr  Music  cf  tht  *  OLiftt  Tim f,' vol.  i,  p.  237): 
This  song  is  found  in  several  of  the  ballad-operr,';,  such  as  7^e  Cobblers'  Opera 
(1729),  The  Quaker's  Opera  (1728},  &c.  In  Fills  to  pur^e  Melancholy  (1707),  ii, 
44)  it  is  printed  to  a  song  in  Heywood's  0/  £Mer«e$t  b^inning,  (Arise,  arise, 
my  juggy,  my  puggy.'  Other  versions  will  be  found  under  the  nane  of  'Who  list 
to  lead  a  soldier's  life  ?'  and  *  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  ElUnor.' 


Ckttrfuliy. 


Good  merrov,  *ti*    8t  ValendiM^  day.    All     tn    die  mominf  b«  •  daw. 


46.  Saint  Valentine's  day]  IIalliwell  :  This  song  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the 
firrt  girl  seen  by  a  man  on  the  morning  of  this  day  being  considered  his  Valentine  or 
trae-love.  The  custom  oontinQed  vntil  the  last  century,  and  is  graphically  allnded  to 
by  Gay*  The  custom  of  the  diffnent  sexes  choosing  themsdves  mates  on  St  Valen* 
(ine's  day,  14th  February,  the  names  being  selected  either  by  lets  or  methods  of 
divination,  is  of  great  antiquity  in  England.  The  name  so  drawn  was  the  Valentine 
of  the  drawer.   Dot;c£  traces  the  custom  to  the  Luptrcalia  of  Rome,  during  w'iicb 
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Then  up  he  rose,  and  donnd  his  clothes »  50 

And  dupfd  ike  chamber  door; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  nuUd 

Never  departed  more. 

King.    Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Opk,   Indeed,  la,  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an  end  on't;  55 
By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity, 

Alack^  and  jie  for  shame  i 
Young  men  will  ddt,  if  they  come  tefts 
By  Cockf  Utey  an  to  bUmi^ 


50-53.  Four  lines,  Johns.  Two,  Qq 
Ff,  Rowe^f .  Six  in  Cap. 

50.  doon'd]  imtd  Qq.  ^mfd  Gipb 
Jen. 

clothes]  close  Qq>    doathts  F«. 
tfMlf  F^,  Rowe. 

51.  dupp'd]  dupt  QqFf,  Rowe+. 
9p'd  Han.  do'pt  Warb.  ^i^d  Cap. 
dupt  Jen. 

52.  tbe  nMud,  that  out]  the  maid.  Id 
in  F,.  a  maid,  that  out  F^F^  Row€^ 
Pope,  a  maid,  but  out  Han. 


55.  Indeed,  la,"]  Johns.  Indeed  laf 
Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  fndeede  QjQ^.  Indeed 
QO^.  ludeed,  Q'76,  Thcob.Warb.  Cap. 
Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Sing.  Jndeaii  Pope, 
Han. 

56.  [Sings]  Cap.  Om. 
Gis3^QqF,F,. 

Saint]  S.  Ff,  Rowe,  Fope,  Theob. 
H«i.  Warb. 
56-59.  Four  lines,  QqFf.   Six,  GqK. 

57.  and  fie]  an  fie  F^F^,  Rowe. 

59.  to  blantej  too  blame  Qj^QJ^gP^ 


a  similar  custom  prevafled.  There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  the  Saint  himself  which 
can  authorize  such  a  practice,  and  his  day  was  merely  selected  as  most  fit  in  point 
of  time  whereon  to  engraft  a  Christian  festival.  It  was  also  believed  that  on  this 
day  birds  diQst  ibdr  Bstcs.  Fkm  some  qnaiatMtfMS  of 'Vakadacs'la 
bis  /Msfj  wider  date  14^1  and  i6tb  Feb.,  1666^  and  14^1  and  iftli  Feb.,  1667. 

51.  dupp'd]  Wedgwood  :  To  do  up,  as  dc^  and  don,  to  do  off  and  do  on. 

$2,  53.  Let . . .  more]  Douce  found  a  French  ballad  of  1598,  of  which  the  coop 
elusion  runs  thus:  '  Ellc  y  cntra  pucelle,  Grossette  elle  en  sorta.* 

56-63.  A  continiiatioii  of  die  same  song. 

56.  Qie]  Jomnoii:  Rather, 'B^CSr/i <;  By  Si CecHf.  RlDUri  T^eieisaot 

die  least  mention  of  any  saint  whose  name  cormponds  with  this,  either  in  the  Jfo- 
man  Calendar,  the  service  in  C/tum  Saturn,  or  in  the  Bencdictionary  of  Bishop 
Athelwold.  I  believe  the  word  to  be  only  a  corrupted  abbreviation  of  the 
kttea  J.  H.  S.  being  aadently  all  that  was  set  dom  to  denote  that  sacred  name,  00 
■llan,  die  coven  of  books,  ftc  RnsoHi  Thoo^  Crifir  may  be,  and  I  believe  is, 
only «  contraction  of  yews,  there  is  certainly  a  Saint  Giden,  with  whose  name  it 
corresponds.  Douce:  Ridley's  conjecture  is  the  true  one;  but  the  corruption  is 
not  in  the  way  he  has  stated.  The  letters  I  H  S  would  not  be  pronounced  GiSt 
even  by  those  wbo  ttdcntood  dicn  as  e  Gtedc  coBlndlott 

56.  Saint  Charity]  Smvnic  This  is  a  known  saint  among  dm  RflBBaaGtfl> 
olics.   Spenser  mentions  her,  Eclog,  V,  255. 

59.  Cock]  Dyce  {^Gloss.)'.  A  corruption,  or  euphemism,  for  Cod.  This  tnrev«» 
rent  alteration  of  the  sacred  name  was  formerly  very  common;  it  occurs  at 
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Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me,  6o 
You  promised  me  to  wed. 

He  answers : 

So  watdd  I  ha*  done,  by  yonder  sun. 
And  thou  hadst  not  eome  to  my  bed. 

King.    How  lon<j  hath  she  been  thus  ? 

Oph.  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be  patient;  but  65 
I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him  i' 
the  cold  ground.  My  brother  shall  know  of  it;  and  so  I 
thank  you  for  your  good  counsel. — Come,  my  coach ! — 
Good  night,  ladies;  good  night,  sweet  ladies;  good  night, 
good  night.  \Exit.  JO 

King.    Follow  her  close;  give  her  good  watch,  I  pray 
you. —  \Exit  Horatio, 

Oh,  this*  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death.    O  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 


60.  Quoth  she,  before]  Be/crt,  ftutJk 
sAe,  Cap. 

60^  61. 7(>we lines,  Ff,  Rowe-f .  One, 
Qq.  Three,  Cap. 

62.  Ne  anszvfr:  .•]  [He  anrwers.)  Qq. 
Om.  Ff,  Rowe-t-,  Knt,  £1.  Dyce,  Su. 
Gla  Del.  Hnds. 

So...sun,3  Two  lines.  Cap. 

would]  should  Q^Qj, 

ba'done]  ha  datukf.  a  dotuQ<\, 

63.  And]  QqFf,  Rowe'f',  Jen.  An 
Han.  et  cet 

64.  teen  fAus}  iin  Mi  ieen  iAis 
Cald.  Knt. 

66u  sAtmhT]  wtmU  Qq,  Cap.  Coll.  EL 
White. 

69,70.  Good...{^c>od... good... good '\  God 
..^od..^od...god Q,Q,.  Cod...Cod... Cod 


Ff  (subs.),  night.  Swret... night.  Oq, 
reading  Sufeet...nighi.  as  a  separate  line. 

69.  stBtrt  buN^  Swetl  Ltdda 

70.  [Exit.]  Om.  Qq. 

71.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

[Exit  Horatio.]  Theob.  Exeunt 
Hor.  mid  Att  Cap.  Cm.  QqFT. 
79U  Oh,this\  7»/VPope  +  . 

72.  73.  As  prose,  Qq,  Jen.,  As  verse, 
ending  the  Imes  with  jfprings...iekoId, 
iad  i«adin^  O  Gertrude^  Gertnule,  as 
n  sep.-irnte  line,  Stccv.  Bos.  Odd.  GoU. 
Sing.  El.  mite,  Del.  Ktly. 

73.  death.  0\  Pope,  death.  Oh  Ff, 
Rowe.  tteaik,  and  nom.hJMd,  $  Qq. 
death.  And  nmo  hhM,  O  Jen.  Steev. 
Var.  Cald.  CoU.  Sing.  EL  WhUe,  DeU 
Ktly. 

74.  eome^  ikty]  eomet,  they  F,. 

fpyn  00^. 


a  doten  times  in  Heywood's  Edwttrdtke  JFintrth,  wheie,  {a  one  passage,  the  MeraU 
^ajt,  *  Sweare  ...  so  help  you  Cod,'  and  A'tnj;  I.nuis  replies,  *  So  heipe  me  Cock.* 

72.  this*]  For  instances  of  the  contraction  of  //^r'j  ;V  into  a  monosyllable :  thif 
^whcre  this  line  is  given  as  an  example),  sec  Walker,  Vers.  80;  Adbott,  §461. 

73.  STRATklANN :  I  suppose  Sh.  first  wrote  and  now  behold,  for  wliich  he  then  sub" 
atitnled  *  O  Gcrtrade,  Gertnade.' 

74.  t^ea]  M.  H.  {fimt,  Maga,^idL,  la, p. 307)  1  Read //«r,  as  more  cont^ond* 
:  to  bsttalions. 
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But  in  battalions !    First,  her  father  slain  ; 

Next,  your  son  gone;  and  he  most  violent  author 

Of  his  own  just  remove ;  the  people  muddied, 

Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers, 

For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but  greenly; 

In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  ;  poor  Ophelia  «  So 

Divided  from  herself  and  her  fair  judgement, 

Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts; 

Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these, 

Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France, 

Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds,  8$ 

And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 

With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death; 

Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 

75.  ia!taUons\  Rowe.  battaliam  Qq.  hut  Q'76.  thi  wkUk  W^ft  Fope4» 
Battaliaes  F,F,.  Batttli  FJF^.  iattaiias      Dyce  ii,  Huds. 

Dyce,  Sta.  Hudt.  85.  Feeds  om  kit  womler\}<Aaa,  Feeett 

78.  tkeir\  Om.  Qq.  on  this  wonder  Qq,  Rowe,  Pbpe,  Tlwob. 

yg.  andive  Aave}  HVve  Vo^+.  Warb.  /sTee/et  on  Ais  rrc^nt/rr  Ff  (Jtiift 

h$t greenly t1  Om.  Q'76.   Trans-      fjFJ*  <^      anger  Han. 

ferred  to  next  line  by  Cap.  8&  ItMWKr]  wkifpers  Q'76. 

80.  In    hugger-Tnuggfr\    Ob/mrely  88.  IVkereinl  IVkere  in  Ff,  Rowe. 

Q*76.   In  private  Pope,  Theob.  H.in.  Wherein  mi€emfyl  Whtmu  mm^ 

Warb.   Om.  Cap.    Hyphen  by  Steev.        mostty  Han. 

8s.  tAe  wkieh  tue  are"]  vMtk  we  are 

77.  muddied.,  unwholesome]  Delius:  These  refer  primarily  to  the  blood, 
•ad  then,  with  which  Sh.  here  conneclB  them,  to  the.  mood  of  the  people.  Dycb 
(ed.  B)  reads  m«^«/,  at  he  does  also  in  AlPs  tVefft  V»  U,  4. 

79.  c^Hplyl  JOHNMN :  Unsltfllnlly,  tritb  gieennea,  without  maturity  of  jo^fo* 

nent. 

80.  hugger-mugger]  Steevens:  Sh.  probably  took  the  expression  from  North's 
Plutarch,  p.  999,  ed.  1631  [p.  I2X,  ed.  Skeat]  :  <  Antonius  Ihinking  good  ....  that 
Us  bodie  dicndd  be  bonotably  buried,  and  not  in  bngger-nnigger.*  MALom:  Its 
meaning  is  seen  in  Florio's  Diet. :  Dinascoso,  secrdfy,  Mdienfy,  im  hqger^tmqger. 

[Sec  WHEATLEY'S  Diet,  cf  Rfduplicctcd  Jf  'crds.] 

81.  Divided]  Tschischwitz  :  Compare  V,  ii,  221. 

85.  wonder]  Clarendon  :  The  mysterious  death  of  Pol.  filled  his  son  with  doubt 
and  amaaenent. 

85.  in  elondt]  THEOIALD  (NichoVs  Z«f.  ^kt.  ii,  575) :  Thirlby  has  conjectured 
inclosed,  i.e.  private,  close  in  his  apnrtmcnt,  and  cites  IV,  vii,  130,  in  confirma'i  n. 
But  change  is  needless ;  the  text  means :  '  to  be  reserved  and  mysterious  in  his  con- 
duct.' Caudecott:  At  lofVy  distance  and  seclusion.  TsailscHWlTZ  suggesu 
'Iceqis  in  his  wonder,  wraps  bimsdf  in  doads.* 

88.  Whefein]  J0RN8OM:  herein  (that  is,  in  which  pestilent  speedies) 
sity,  or  the  obligstion  of  an  aecvser  to  support  bis  efaaig^,  will  nothing  sttdc,  ftc 
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Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 

In  ear  and  ear.    O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this,  90 

Like  to  a  murdering-piece,  in  many  places 

Gives  me  superfluous  death.  {A  noise  wUkiti, 

Queen.  Alack,  what  noise  is  this  ? 

King,  Where  are  my  Switzers?   Let  them  guard  the 
door. — 

Enter  tmetktr  GenUeoum. 

What  is  tiie  matter? 

Genu  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 


89.  person']  perfons  Ff,  Rowe+,Ci4». 
Cald.  Knt,  Cll.  Del.  i,  El. 

91.  murdering-piece'\  Hyphen,  Q^Q,. 
piece,...plaees]  JP»tee...plaeeSt  FT, 

Rowc,  fbpc. 

92.  Queen.  AlatA^,Jhi9  f\  On.  Qq, 
Pope,  Han. 

93.  ScntB  VI.  Pope-t-,  Jen. 
lVhere'\  Attend,  where  Qq.  At- 
tend. tVkere  Jen.  Stcev.Var.  Cald.  Coll. 
Sing.  £1.  White,  Ktly;  all  but  Jen. 
reading  AUtmd/  as  a  wpanta  Bae. 


93.  «fv]  it  Q,Q,. 

Swi'tzfrs'l  Swiffers  Qq. 
93>  94*  L«t...matttr.\  One  line  F(. 
Enter  tnodier  Gentteman.]  Sta. 
Enter  a  Gentleman,  hastily.  Cap.  En« 
ter  a  MefTen^'er.  (after  death,  line  92) 
QqFf,  Rowe,  Pope,     (after  Mjj,  line 
92)  Theob.  Waifo.  Johns.  Jen.   Enter  • 
Gentleman,  (after  Mij)  Steev.Var.  Cald 
Knt.  Coll.  Sing.  El.  White,  Ktly. 

94.  Gent.]  Gen.  Cap.  Meflen.  Qq 
Met.  Roared. 


89.  pefien]  Dycst  The  King  is  cotainly  q»eaidng  of  himself  only.  Compart 
tiis  reference  to  himself  in  other  passages  00  the  sane  snfaject,  IV,  {»  13, 1$,  17. 

also  IV,  V,  118,  145. 

91.  murdering-piece]  Stkev£.ns:  *  A  case  >hot  is  any  kinde  of  small  bullets^ 
itailes,old  iron,  or  the  like,  to  put  into  the  case,  to  shoot  out  of  the  ordinances  01 
mnrciefen;  these  will  doe  mnch  mtsehiefe.' — Smith's  Seet  GnmrnttTt  1637.  Thiis,in 
Beaa.  &  Fl.  The  DmUe  Marriage.  IV,  ii,  6 :  '  A  father's  ciiises . . .  like  a  mnrder* 
ing-piece,  aim  not  at  one.  But  .tI!  that  stand  within  the  dangerous  level.'  Sishfr: 
A  murdering-piece,  or  murderer,  »vas  a  small  piece  of  artillery;  in  Fr.  meurtriire^ 
«rhich  took  its  name  from  the  luuphules  .md  embrasures  in  towers  and  fortifications, 
that  were  so  called.  ■  Meurtrihrtt  ^ast  an  petit  canonniere  comme  cdlcs  des 
toon  et  murailles,  unsi  appell^,  parceque  tirant  par  icelle  a  dcsceu,  ceux  .lusqnds 
on  lire  'fvit  facilcmcnt  meurtri.' — Nicot.  '  I'isiere  meurtrtlre,  a  port-hole  for  a  mur- 
ther.avj  Pecce  in  the  foreca-sile  of  a  ship.' — Cotgrave.  Dyce  {Gloss.) :  '  Murdering- 
pieces,'  if  we  mxy  triust  Coles,  were  not  always  '  small,'  for  he  gives  '  A  murdering- 
piece,  Ttmunimm  mmnUe*  and  afterwards  'Tormentam  nurale,  a  great  gtm.* — Lot 
mmd  Eng.  Diet. 

03.  Switzers]  Rf.ed:  Tn  many  of  our  old  plays  the  guards  attendant  on  king? 

are  Ciiled  '  Swit/frv,'  and  tli:it  without  any  regard  to  the  countrv'  where  the  scene 

lies.    Malonk:  '  Law,  logickc  and  the  Switzers,  may  be  hired  tu  tight  for  any  body.' 

^Nasih,  Chrisfs  Ttwres  ootr  yiermaUm,  1594. 
a9  W 
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HAMLET 


[act  IV,  sc  T. 


The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list,  95 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 

Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 

O'crbears  your  officers.   The  rabble  call  him  lord; 

And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  b^[in. 

Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known,  100 

The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word. 

They  ay 'Choose  we;  Laertes  shall  be  king  I' 


96.  impetuous\  impitiom  Q^Q^i  Cald. 
Knt.   impitHtm  F,. 
99-101.  And. ..word,"]  In  {mrentlieib. 

Anon.  (Geni.  Maf;.  1790,  Ix,  403). 

loi.  Han.  transposes  this  line  to  fol- 
low loa. 


101.  tevr</ j  t&ar</ Warb.Theob. Johns. 
«rder  Cartwright. 

102.  Tk^cry\  7}i/^  Qq,  Warb. 

we  ;...Jbtm!^1  ^^P-  "^'^  ?...king  Ff. 
ive,...Jkin£  Qq.  we  LacrUs  for  our  king 
0*76,  Rowe-I-.  wil^Mug^ 


95.  overpeering]  Petri  {Archiv f.  n.  SpratkiHy  vol.  vl,    93)  soggcsts  ooerpiur^ 

ing,  i.  f.  over  the  piers,  'which  is  more  picturesque,  and  in  accordance  with  nature.' 

95.  list]  Malonk:  Boundary,  1./.  shore.   [For  '  •/  his  list/  see  I.  v,  175;  As- 

BOTT,  §  178.] 

96.  Batt]  DVCB  (ed.  »):  W.  W.  Williams  (under  the  sigmtiire  W.  D.),  in 
The  L^rty  Gautu  for  Merdi  1$,  t86s,i>.  063,  woold  read  JSneCr.  Bvt  la  not 

•  Eats '  to  be  defended  on  classical  authority  ?  •  et  ripas  radentia  flumina  rodant.' 

•^Lucretius,  v,  256.  '  Non  rura,  qu«  Liris  quietA  Mordet  aqoA,  tacitunius  aauiis.' 
—Horace,  Carm.  i,  xxxi,  7. 

97.  head]  Claekhdcw :  '  A  head'  b  «a  armed  foi«e,aB  in  l  Hen.  JVt  I,  iii,  a&i; 
R.  Ill,  ii,  167. 

98.  lord]  CoLLlBt  (ed.  2) :  The  (MS)  would  wanaat  us  in  changing 'lord' to 
king  ;  perhap?;  tVic  menninp  of  the  rabhle  was  the  same,  but  afterwards  they  are 
represented  a.s  exclaiming  '  Laertes  shall  be  king.'  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  king  in 
both  places. 

99.  as]  See  III,  iv,  135. 

loa  cnstom]  Mm  krly:  As  if  the  government  were  to  be  settled  by  random 

plebiscites  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  rabble. 

101.  word]  Warburton  :  Certainly  Sh.  wrote  ward,  i.  e.  the  security  that  nature 
and  law  place  about  the  person  of  a  king.  Johnson  :  I  think  the  fault  can  be  mended 
at  less  expense  by  reading  mnr/,  t.  #.  of  evety  gevenment.  TntWHrrr :  I  sboold 
be  rather  for  reading  work.  Capfxl,  who  adopted  Tyrwhitt'i  COnj.,  sajrs  [Noteg^ 
i,  143)  :  Work  is  work  of  such  sort  as  the  people  were  al)out  to  proceed  to.  Heath 
(p.  544) :  By  '  word '  is  here  meant  a  declaration  or  proposal,  referring  to  '  the  rabble 
call  him  lord.'  ToLLET  believed  the  sense  to  be  '  the  ratiBers  and  props  of  every 
word  ke  niters,*  CAUfBOorr:  *  Word '  is  term,  and  means  appellatioir  or  tf^;  aa 

*  lord  'and  '  kin^ ;'  in  bs  more  extended  sense  it  must  import  *  every  human  establish- 
mont.'  Ei.ZF.  {Athrfttnim,  II  Auj^.  '66):  Rend  ivorth.  As  far  as  worth  is  concerted^ 
Laer.  would  indeed  be  a  proper  person  to  he  elected  kint^^.  But  the  kint^  is  not 
chosen  for  his  worthiness;  antiquity  and  custom  claim  a  share  also;  they  are  'the 
ratifierti  and  props  of  every  worth.'  TsCHiscHwrrs :  I  hold  «Mtf  to  be  Oie  trae 
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Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
*  Laertes  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king !' 

Queen,  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry !  105 
Oh.  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs!     \Noise  within* 

King.    The  doors  are  broke. 

Emitr'LKaaw^armtdi  Danea  Jblhwii^. 

Laer.    Where  is  this  king  ? — ^Sirs,  stand  you  all  without 
Danes,    No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Danes.    We  will,  we  will.      \They  retire  witliout  the  door,  no 
Laer.    I  thank  you.    Keep  the  door. — O  thou  vile  king, 
Give  me  my  father! 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.    That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  proclaims  me 
bastard ; 

Cries  cuckold  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 


103.  ANjfMtf]  tkatdt  Haa. 

applaud'\  apptatid  Qq. 

104.  Laertet  Jkin^ /]  Om.  Q'76. 
[Noise  again,  and  Shouts:  Door 

Msanlted.  Cap. 

106.  [Noi<%e  within.]  A  noife  wifUn. 
Qq,  opposite  to  line  105. 

107.  Enter.. .following.]  Cap.  Enter 
Laertes  with  others.  Qq,  after  Kae  fo6. 
Enter  !.icr!L-«.  f  .iftfrline  106),  Ff,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Nan.  Enter  Laertes,  with  a  Party 
St  the  Door,  (after  line  106),  Theob.-f-, 
Jen.   Enter... People  following.  White, 

108.  Ms  Mug  f  Surtt'\tkeXit^t^f 


FT.  tktkmgf  51(19/ Rowe+,  Jen. 

109,  no.  Danes.]  Dan.  Cap.  All. 
QqFf,  Rowe  +  .    People.  White. 

no.  [They  retire...]  Mai.  after  Cap. 
Exemit.  Tbeob.   Om.  QqFf. 

111,112.  O  fA(m.../tiktr/}  One  line^ 
Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 

III.  vile}  vilde  F,F,.    vild  F  . 

Its.  [L^inf  bold  on  him.  Joiins. 

113.  Tfiaf...ba!f(jr(/ Two  line;,  Ff. 
that's  ^alm'\  that's  calme  (X. 
tkats  calme  Q,Q  Q^.  that  tahtus  F,F, 
Aat  eaUm     Row«,  Gild. 


reading  [and  he  so  prints  it.  El).]    See  Kl.\ckstone's  note  on  I,  ii,  109.  COLB 
tLivcn :  Fearful  and  self-suspicious  as  I  always  feel  when  I  seem  to  see  an  error 
of  judgement  in  Sh.,  yet  I  can  not  raoondle  the  cool  lefleetioQ  in  these  lines  with 
ttie  anonynowineai,  or  the  alarm,  of  this  Genttemaa  or  Hemenger. 

106.  counter]  Clarendon:  In  Holmes's  Academy  0/  Armory,  Bk  11*  c.  ix,  p. 
187,  'counter'  is  defined:  *When  abound  buntetb  backwards,  the  seme  way  that 
the  chase  is  come.' 

113.  calm]  CoiflOM:  F,  reads  better.  Laer.  is  imder  the  wildest  excitement, 
with  not  a  calm  drop  of  blood  in  bb  veins,  and  when  the  Queen  entreats,  *  Calmly, 
good  Laotes,*  be  or  become  calm,  he  replies, '  That  drop  of  blood  that  calms,'  thai 
b.  that  ^ows  calm,  or  will  calm,  *pn)clums  me  bastard;'  •calms'  and  *  proclaims* 
are  both  future  in  force. 
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[act  IV,  sc.  T. 


Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brows  i  IS 

Of  my  true  mother 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person ; 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would,  120 
Acts  little  of  his  will— Tell  me,  Laertes. 
Why  tiiou  art  thus  incensed. — ^Let  him  go,  Gertrude. — 


115.  unsT7tirihi-a  Annrj]  White,  Ktly, 
Dyee  ii.  vn/mirchtd  brtnvf  Q,Qj.  VH- 
fmerchtd  inmt  Q^.  vn/merektd  tnm 
Qj.  un/mitcked  brow  F,F,F^,  Rowe. 
hrcnvs  Q'76.  and  unsmich"  J  f>nKt'  Pope. 
and  unsntirch'd  trow  Theob.  +  .  and 
tmsmtrtk*it  brom  Johns.  vnfiHkthti 
brow  F,,  Cftpt  ct  cel. 


lao.  can  buf^  cannot  Q^Qj- 

eaH  but ftep  to^  dares  not  reatk 
at  Q'76. 

121.  Aets\  AO's  Qq.   Att  Han. 
kis"]  its  Pope  + . 

122.  tkau  art}  art  thou  F^F^  Rowe. 
mrtyou  Roweii-I-. 


115.  atumirched]  Steevens:  Clean,  not  de6led.  This  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
u>  a  prareib  often  introdaced  in  the  old  comedies.  Thus,  in  Tke  Lamdm  Fndigal^ 
1605:  *<— <«stnie  as  the  skin  between  any  men's  hrows.'  Couin  (ed.  a)  t  Tins 

<;eeni«  the  only  place  where  Sh.  uses  this  word,  meaning  timmlKed.  We  have  dse- 

where  '  smirched  '  and  'besmirched'  for  dirtied. 

115.  brows]  White  :  *  Between '  shows  that  the  s  is  manifestly  needed. 

116.  true]  DELitJS:  That  is,  faithful. 
118.  fear]  See  I,  iil,  51. 

1 18.  person]  Delios}  It  Is  to  be  inferred  that  fbe  Queen  throws  herself  between 

her  bus? mild  nnd  the  enraged  Lacr.  CLARrNtWN  :  She  clings  round  the  latter  tc 
prevent  him  from  striking.  £See  Dr  Johnson's  stage- direction.  Textual  Notes,  line 
112.] 

Ii9-I2t.  There's  . . .  will]  CoumiOGB;  Proof,  as  mdeed  all  dse  is,  Aat  Sh 
nerer  intended  us  to  see  die  King  with  Hamlet's  eyes;  though,  I  snsped,  the  man 

agers  have  l(«n'_'  <h>ne  so. 

no.  divinity")  Hoswei.L  :  "[n  Q.ht'ixXQ'^  P'.ns^landes  Afcurnin^  Curmrnf {o\ 
lowing  anecdote  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  While  her  Majesty  was  on  the  river  ncai 
Greenwich,  a  shot  was  fired  by  accident,  which  strack  the  rajral  bai|^  and  hurt  a 
waterman  near  her.  *  The  Frendi  ambassador  being  amased,  and  all  crying  Treason, 
Treason!  yet  she,  with  an  undaunted  spirit,  came  to  the  open  plnre  of  the  barpje, 
and  bad  them  never  fcare,  for  if  the  shot  were  m.vle  at  her,  they  din^t  not  shortt 
againe:  such  majestie  had  her  presence,  and  such  l)oldnesse  her  heart,  that  she  de- 
spised all  fcare.  and  was,  as  all  princes  are  or  should  be,  so  full  of  divine  fidlnesse, 
that  guiltie  mortalitie  durst  not  beholde  her  but  with  dazeled  eyes.' 

119.  hedge]  Caldfcott:  See  yob,  i,  lo;  and  iii,  23. 

T2r».  That  .  .  .  will]  Staitnton  :  This  is  passed  by  the  critics  without  com- 
ment ;  but  we  shrewdly  sus|k-ci  it  has  undergone  some  depravation  at  the  hands  ol 
transcribers  or  compositon. 
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ACT  IV,  SC.  V.J 


HAMLET 


Speak,  man. 

Imct.    Where's  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.    Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.    How  came  he  dead?    I'll  not  be  juggled  with. 
To  hell,  allegiance!  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil  I 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit  I 
I  dare  damnation.    To  this  point  I  stand : 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  comes;  only  I'll  be  revenged 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

iMer.    My  will,  not  all  the  world  ; 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  fiw  with  Uttle. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 


134.  IW*r/j]  F,F  Rowe.Conon. 

intra  F,.     H^erf  is  Q<i  et  cet. 

Dead'\  Dead,  Laer  Us  Cap. 

127.  bla<kest\  black  Pope,  Han. 

138,  129.  grace,  to... pit !  /]  gractt  to 
*,4it.    flu    i:raee,to...pit  fQ<\. 

132.  throughly']  thoronghlyS\r\g.  Ktly. 

133.  worid]  Ff,  Rowe,  Theob.  Warb. 
John.  did.  Kat,  Djrce,  Su.White,  Dd. 


123 


125 


13U 


Gk».-f ,  Htids.  Mob.  MdUr  Qq.  vvrU't 
Bope  et  cet. 

135-  They^  The  Q^. 

135,  136.  Good...cenaituy\  One  line, 
Qq. 

«3$-W  C90d»Jnerr[  mil  you  in 
revenge  of  your  Dear  fathers  death  df" 
^roy  both  friend  and  foe  /  Q*76. 


136.  TMBOBALD  gives  this  note  of  Warburton's,  which,  not  being  in  Warborton** 
own  edition,  wn<?  probably  a  MS  cummunicaiion :  Laertes  is  a  good  character.  But 
beinj;  in  rel)eIHon,  Sh.  avoids  any  appearance  of  sanctioning  such  conduct  by  put- 
ting into  his  mouth  absurd  and  blasphemous  sentiments,  which  excite  nothing  but 
horror  •!  bit  actions.  The  jcdooqr  <^  fbe  two  reigns  in  wbieb  Sh.  wrote  would 
notdbpcnse  with  less  exactness.  Colekidge:  Mercy  on  Warburton's  notion  of 
goodne?5 !  Please  refer  to  the  <;eventh  scene  of  this  Act.  Yet  I  acknowledge  that 
S!i.  evidently  wishes,  as  much  as  possible,  to  spare  the  character  of  Laer. — to  break 
the  extreme  turpitude  of  his  consent  to  become  an  agent  and  accomplice  of  the 
Kini^t  treadieiy ;  and  to  thb  end  he  re>introdiioes  Oph.  at  the  dose  of  diis  scene  to 
nflbrd  m  probable  stimulus  of  passion  in  her  brother. 

128.  grace]  CALOioOTr:  A  reli|^oas  feeling,  a  disposition  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  divine  laws. 

130.  worlds]  Clarenix)N  :  This  world  and  the  next.  See  Matb.  Ill,  ii,  16, 
where  it  means  the  tenreatifal  and  the  cdestial  worlds. 

133.  WDild]  CiJilLiHiMmi  The  reading  of  the  Qq  Is  perhaps  Theextnmip 
fsat  hjpcifaole,  *all  the  worlds,'  which  Laer.  would  dins  use  in  reference  to  his 
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[act  IV,  sc.  V. 


If  3^u  desire  to  know  the  certainty  136 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
That,  swoopstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  loser? 
Laer,   None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ?  140 

Laer,   To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  arms ; 

And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican. 

Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King,  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child  and  a  true  gentleman. 

That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death,  145 
A.nd  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it. 


137.  faikn's  death"]  fa f hers  death  F, 
Fg.  father  Qq.Theob.Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 

mVJ      Qq.  ifTf.   if  'tis  not 

Rowe. 

is  W  writ']  Om.  Pope,  Han. 

138.  That,Fwoop5take]  Dyce,  Sta.  Glo. 
+  ,  Del.  Iluds.    That  soopftake  Q,Q  . 

ftaptfitike  Q^.    Tkat  Sttf^ake 

QjFf,  Rnwc.  [That  ru'ffpitakeC)  Pope 
+  ,    Thatf  sweep-stake  Johns,  et  cet. 

you  wiU]  will  you  Theob.  conj. 


139.  loser f](^y^,  Z^Arr. P^, Pope. 

Loafer.  QqFf. 

140.  then  /]  then.  F,F,F  . 

141.  kis]tkisqfi€. 

ope]  hope  F^. 

142.  pelican]  Politician  F,. 

143.  Repast]  Relieve  Q'76. 

I»f ,  mw  ym  speaki]  Way 
now  ?  -u'haf  noyfe  is  that  f  F^F^F^. 

146.  sensibly]  fendbly  Q,Qj.  feMcikle 
a.  fenfibU  QjFf,  Rowe,  Theob.  Wart*. 
JfibiM.  Jen.  Gald.  Dyce  i,  Sta.  Glo.  Mob. 


former  words,  •  both  the  worlds,'  is  not  unsuitable  to  his  excited  atate  of  mind. 
[Pope's]  reading  ni1|;lit  be  the  meaning  of  the  reading  of  Qq,  in  which  no  apoatn^ 
pbe  ii  ued  to  distinguish  the  genitive  singular  from  the  nomioative  plual.  Whitb 
pronounces  Popt's  reading  'cramped,  literal,  inferior.' 

138.  swoopstake]  Clarenixjn  :  The  met.iphot  is  from  a  game  at  cards,  where 
the  winner  sweeps  or  '  draws '  the  whole  stake.  The  meaning  is  somewhat  confused 
hf  this  admixture  6f  metaphor.  Mobbrlv:  Are  yon  going  to  vent  your  rage  on 
both  friend  and  fee;  like  a  gambler  who  irnisli  on  aweeping  fhe  stakca.  whether  the 
point  is  in  'lis  favor  or  not? 

142.  pelican]  Cai.DECOTT  quotes  Dr  Shf.rwen:  'By  the  pelicnn's  dropping 
upon  its  brea.st  its  lower  bill  to  enable  its  young  to  take  from  its  capacious  pouch, 
Hned  with  a  fine  flcsh«colored  akfai,  thia  appearance  is,  on  feeding  Uicm,  given.  H. 
B.  FoRRDT  {N.  6*  96  Jane,  1869)  anggeals  that  Sh.  might  have  drawn  hia 
Knowledge  on  this  point  from  Prodit^orum  ae  Osfentomm  Chronieon.,  Basilca;,  1557. 
Moreover,  in  thi'^  ]M)nk  there  is  a  full  description  of  'The  Anthropophagi,  and  men 
whose  heads  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.'  RusHTON  (Shakespeare's  Euphu- 
itm,  p.  9)  dtea  *  the  Pdkmne^  who  atrickelh  blond  ont  of  hir  owne  bodye  to  do 
others  good.'— ^i^Msr  and  las  England  (p.  341,  ed.  Arber).  CLARENDON :  b 
Rich.  If:  TI.  i.  126,  and  Zmt,  III,  iv,  77,  young  pelicans  are  used  as  iUoairatioM 
of  filial  iminety. 
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It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgement  pierce  147 
As  day  docs  to  your  eye. 

Danes,  [Witliin]  Let  her  come  in ! 

Latr,   How  now  1  what  noise  is  that  ?^ 

Rt-n^er  Ophelia. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven  times  salt,  150 
Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight. 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.    O  rose  of  May  I 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! — 

O  heavens  1  is't  possible  a  young  maid's  wits  155 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life? 
Nature  is  hne  in  love,  and  where  'tis  hne 


pUrce\ peart  'pear 
Johns.  Jen.  Steev,  Var.  Coll.  Dyce  ii. 

ScENK  VII.  Pope,  Han.  Warb. 
Johm.  Jen. 

148.  eye.'\  eye.  A  noyfe  within.  Qq. 
Cap.  eve.  A  no  fj-  within.  Let  her  come 
in  (as  a  stage-direction,  in  the  margin), 
Ff,  Rowe,  Theob.  Han.  Warii.  Jen. 

Danes.  [Within]  Cap.  Ijier.  Qq, 
Pope.  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Theob.  Han. 
Warb.   Crowd  within.  Johns. 

148, 149.  Z«r.../Ad/]  One  line,  Pope. 

149.  Re-enter...]  Coll.  Dyce,  El.  Sta. 
mtte,Del.Clo.-l-,Uiids.  Enter Ophe. 


lia.  (after  eye,  line  148)  QqFf.  Entei 
Ophelia,  fantaflically  drefl  with  Stnwi 
and  Flowers.  Rowe  et  cet. 

151.  Bum  mt\  Bum  m  Pope  {. 

152.  fy\  FT,  Rowe,  Gap.  Knt,  Coll. 
El  Dyce.  Sta.  White,  Del.  Glo.  Mob. 
wUh  Qq  et  cet. 

153.  TV//]  Teai^%, 

/urn]  turne  Qq.    fumes  F,Fg. 
turns  FjF^.  Rowe,  Knt,  Coll.  El.  White. 

156.  an  oM]  a  poore  Qq.  a  Jick  Q'76. 
157-159-  MUure.^Jtvet.l  Om.  Qq. 

157,  158.  fiu€,,./iuefMUla»ct\Jlre,u 
^nt»»Mt(tiut  Pope  ooa|« 


147.  irferee]  Whitb  t  Peetre  of  Qq  b  an  abrard  reading,  which  represents  day 

as  appearing  knd  todie  eye,  instead  of  piercing  level,  L9,  directly.  [Kiint  blank  to 
the  eye.  STmATMAim  $  Peart  is  a  misprint  for  fearett  Just  as  ftart  for /tarti,  in  I, 
i,  121. 

148.  Danes.  [Within]  Stratmann:  I  rather  suspect  noise  of  the  Qq  is  a  mis- 
print for  afMW,  £  *.  Toice. 

148.  Let ...  in]  Tmiosaid  {SL  Bat,  p.  its)  notes  the  error  of  the  Qq  in  fnv> 
ing  this  ^peech  to  Lnertes ;  who  could  not  know  that  it  was  his  sister  that  caused 
the  noise ;  and  u  ho  would  not  command  the  guards  to  let  in  his  sister,  and  then  ask 
what  the  noise  meant. 

149.  Re-eater]  CcnxtiR :  Ophelia  has  been  on  the  stage  before  in  this  seenoi 
lUi  li  therefore  only  her  •  rrentranoe.'  [It  is  noteworthy  that  Rowe  is  the  only 
authority  for  thr  fantastic  straws  and  flowers  with  which  0\)\\.  on  the  mo  Icrn  stage 
is  decked,    pri  m      it  is  to  be  inferred  that  ^he  merely  has  '  her  haire  downe.'  E».] 

157.  fine]  Theohald:  In  the  passion  of  love,  nature  becomes  more  exquisite 
of  sensation,  b  more  delicate  and  refined  \  and  where  it  b  so,  as  people  in  love  gen* 
cralty  send  what  th^  have  of  most  valuable  after  their  lovers,  so  poor  Ophelia  has 
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It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

OpK  \Smgs\  They  ban  kim  bartfaeed  on  the  bier ;  i6o 
Hty  noM  tiPtmy,  nontty,  key  nonny; 
And  OH  his  grave  rains  many  a  tear. — 
Fare  you  well,  my  dovel 

Laer,   Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade  revenge, 
It  could  not  move  thus.  165 
Q^A.   You  must  sing,  Down  a-down^  and  you 


160.  barefiiceiJ]  hare  fajle  (^l^^ 
[Singsj  Cap.  Dyce,  SU.  H»d$. 

GIo.  f .  Soiif.Qq.  Om.  Ff,  Rowe  «teeL 

161.  Hey. ..nonny;]  Hey...mt^:  Of 
Hty...noHey:  Ff.  Om.  Qq,  Pope-I-, 
Cbp.  Jen. 

162.  on\  Ff,  Rowc  + ,  Cap.  Cald.  Knt, 
Siog.  Dyce  i,  Sta.  Ktly.    in  Qq  et  cet. 

raiHs\  FjK  ,  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob. 
Han.  OqK  Ckld.  Knt,  Sing.  Sla.  Kdy. 

raine:  F^F^.  r^w<7;>;/ Wwb.  fwAlColl. 
(MS).  ramVQqetcet. 

/Mr.]  Q'76.   Aor,  QqFC 

163.  Fart„J9ve'\  As  last  line  of  the 
■ong  (in  Italics),  Ff,  Rowc  +  ,  Jen.;  (in 
Roman)  Qq.    As  in  text  first  by  Cap. 

164.  165.  HaAi..Jthus.'\  Prase  in  Ff, 


Pope. 

166,  167.  yim..M-dfftm-«1  I"  Italics 
as  a  song  first  fajr  Johns.  Cap.  indicated 

the  present  text  hy  l>epinning  'Dcwm* 
with  a  capital;  Steev.  (1778)  adopted 
II,  and  it  followed  bjr  all  edd.  except 
Sta.  GIo.  4-,  who  return  to  Johns,  and 
insert  [Sings]  before  '  Vou  ;'  and  divide 
into  two  lines,  the  first  ending  a-down. 

166-168.  Kw...i^^>l/fr]  Thieelincs, 

ending  dmvne,  it,  daughter.  Qq. 

Prose,  Ff  el  cet.  except  Sta.  GI0.  +  . 

166.  Down  a-down]  a  downt  a  dtvm* 
Qq.  «  dtmm  •  dnm  Jen.  Sta.  do. 
Oa. 

166.  and]  Ff,  Rowe-f,  Jen.  And 
Qq.    an  Cap.  et  cet 


sent  her  most  precioas  senses  after  the  object  of  her  inflamed  affection.  WarbURTON  : 
The  cause  of  Ophelia's  madinas  was  grief,  occasloMd  Iff  ikt  violeiioe  of  her  natural 
aflieotioo  for  hernnrdered  father;  her  brother,  dieiefore,  with  great  ibtce  of  espccnioa, 
says  :  «  Nature  is  Jatn  in  love,  and  where  tis  faTn  ''  [Thus  Warburton's  text] 
To  distinguish  the  pa.ision  of  natural  affection  from  the  passion  of  love  between 
the  two  sexes,  i,  e.  Nature^  or  natural  affection  is  /aPn  in  love.  Johnson  :  These 
lines  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  Folio  without  great  loss,  for  they  are  ofaaeuw 
and  affected;  bat,  I  diink,  they  require  no  enendation.  Z«nr  (sqr*  Laertes)  b  Ae 
passion  by  which  nature  is  most  exalted  and  r^Smed;  and  BS  ttthstances,  reined  and 
subtilised,  easily  obey  any  impulse,  or  follow  any  attraction,  some  part  of  nature,  so 
purified  and  refined,  flies  off  after  the  attraaing  object,  after  the  thing  it  laves. 
CLARBinx>M:  *  Fine'  seesai  to  mean  *  delicatdy  tender,'  and  *  instance'  «pnof '  or 
*exaaiple^'  'The  thing  it  lovct' is  here  Poloinns  jibe 'precious  instance,*  Ophelia 
natural  soundness  of  mind.  Her  sanity  has  followed  her  father  to  the  grave.  CoL- 
UKE  (ed.  2):  Lines  157-159  are  struck  through  with  a  pen  in  the  (MS),  probably 
because  they  were  not  understood. 

160.  [Sings]  I  can  find  BO  arasic  to  lUa  in  CMAmix's  Pefularihuu  ^  At 
•OUm  Ttme* 

l6l«  aomiqr]  Nakes  :  Such  unmeaning  burdens  are  common  to  ballads  in  most 
languages.   It  appears  from  Florio's  Did,  that  the  word  had  not  always  a  decorous 
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CHiozvn-a.  Oh,  how  tlie  wheel  becomes  iti  It  is  the  ialse  167 
steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 

Laer.    This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph,   There's  rosemaiy,  that's  for  remembrance;  pray  170 

167.  mkMttseoma  ff]  mkule  hetvmtt  nte  line^  FT,  Rowe. 

a  QqF,.   wh<fr!fs  h^com  it  ¥^  Rowe.  170.  Oats]  tMat  Q^Qj. 

Wkttb  become /  V^V\.  170, 171.  pri^you]  Fray  Fr,Rowe-f » 

169.  nothing' s'\  nothings  F,F..  netk'  Knt,  Dyce  i,  Glo.  Cla. 

i$tg  it  mmtk  Q'7<k  fray.,j^amemter\  [Snst]  ftijt 

17a  7X«y/f«««mMM<f)MM«/]  Se|»>  love,  mnenbert  Sla. 

mmiiiig.  Steevens  :  I  am  inrormed  that  among  the  oomaMHi  people  of  Norfblli 
to  Honny  signifies  to  /rifle,  or  play  with. 

165.  move]  Walker  {^Crii.  ii,  261) :  '  Move  me  thus;'  at  least  I  am  all  but  sure 
that  this  is  the  true  reading. 

lt6,  167.  Down . , .  a-dowB-a]  Malons:  Floiio  gives:  FUibutBccbiiM,  tk* 
kmnbm  0/  «  eouM/rie  song,  as  we  say  hay  doune  a  doune  douna.  Dyce  :  Whether 
these  words  are  rightly  given  I  cannot  determine.  (On  the  modern  stage  they  are 
sung  by  Oph.)  Cambridge  Editors  (Note  xxviii) :  The  late  Mr  John  Taylor,  in  a 
copy  of  the  Var.  1813  now  in  the  Lihnury  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Gunbridg^  haa  auide  the 
fidlowing  note:  *Oph.  gives  the  song  without  the  Bnrthen  6fst,  and  then  dw  in* 
•tracts  then,  **  Yon  mast  sing  a-dmn  a-dtmm,  and  you  (qpeaking  to  another)  call 
him  a-dovm-a.'* ' 

167.  wheel]  WarbuRTON  :  We  should  read  weat.  She  is  now  rambling  on  the 
tMllad  of  the  steward  and  his  lard*s  daughter;  and  in  these  words  speaks  of  the 
state  he  assumed.  Heath:  Possibly  hgr  *  wheel'  b  here  meant  the  burden  of  the 
ballad.  DVGB  {Gloss.)  says  that '  most  critics  seem  now  to  agree  with  Steevens  [x£r] 
in'  thus  referring  it  to  the  burden  or  refrain ;  but  Clarendon  asserts  that  no  satis, 
factory  example  has  been  found  of  the  word  in  this  sense.  Stesvens  cites  a  very 
apposite  illustration  *  from  memory,  from  a  book  of  whidi*  he  could  not  *  reooUeot 
the  exact  title  or  dale;'  unfortunate  when  Steevens  does  not  adduce  line,  page, 
and  title,  his  illustrations  are  to  be  received  with  caution  ;  his  wit  was  too  ready  at  a 
pinch,  and  the  simple  reference  to  a  '  black-letter  quarto  in  my  possession  '  was  con- 
venient, much  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's  'O^  Play.^  The  illustration  in  4ue:>tion 
(which  has  been  repeated  by  several  odd.  sinoe  hb  day)  b  as  foUows:  *Tbe  soQg 
was  accounted  a  good  one,  thogh  it  was  not  moche  graced  by  the  wheele,  wUeh  in 
no  wise  accorded  with  the  subject-matter  thereof.'  A  conclusive  quotation,  if 
Steevens  adds  that  '  Rota'  is  the  ancient  musical  term  in  Latin  for  the  burden  of  a 
song.  Johnson  suggests :  '  perhaps  the  lady  stolen  by  the  steward  was  reduced  to 
^imf  MAU>ifB  divests  thb  suggestion  of  its  tragic  element  by  supposing  that  the 
wheel  is  here  used  in  its  ordinary  sense, and  that  these  words  refer  to  the  occupatioit 
of  the  girl  who  is  supposed  to  sing  the  song  alluded  to  by  Oph.  Staunton  says  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  practice  on  the  old  stage  for  Oph.  to  play  the  'wheel,'  i.e.  the 
refrain,  upon  her  late  before  these  words.  [If  'wheel'  ever  meant  refrain^  the 
gleaning  apparently  had  become  obsolete  when  F,  was  printed.  Ed.] 

168.  steward]  Coum:  No  such  ballad  b  known.  Mobkrly:  By  the  false 
steward  stealing  his  master's  daughter  she  may  mean  that  the  rollicking  chorus  in> 
Stead  ol  aiding  the  sense,  steals  away  all  its  pathos  and  dirge-like  character. 
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you,  love»  remember;  and  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  i/i 
thoughts. 

Laer,  A  document  in  madness:  thoughts  and  remem- 
brance fitted. 

OpA.  There's  fennel  for  you»  and  columbines;  there's  175 

171.  /Arre  u]  ther^t  F^F^,  Rowe  +  ,  171,  pamsies\  Johns.    Pa<ontm  F,. 

Ot|K  (in  EmU).  Pamda  QqF,F,F,. 

169.  matter]  See  II,  ii,  95;  and  Lear,  IV,  vi,  178. 

170.  rosemary]  Sec  Kom.  Jui.  IV,  v,  79,  and  notes.  HUNTER  (>if259): 
The  mind  of  Oph.  is  thrown  off  its  poise  by  die  shock  which  she  had  received ; 
she  thinks  of  marriage  t  wilh  that  comes  the  idea  of  rosemary,  the  sweetoscented 
rosemary,  and  she  addresses  him  who  should  have  been  the  bridegroom.  Ham. 
himself,  as  her  '  love.'  She  then  feels  her  disappointmctit.  Ham.  is  not  there,  and 
the  turns  to  another  fiower  wrought  up  in  her  wild  attire,  pansies,  as  more  fitting  het 
oondition,r-«  flower  connected  with  mdanchdy,  then  often  called  tAmigkt,  and 
tddng  its  name  from  it  *There*s  a  daisy;  I  would  give  yon  some  violets,  bat,*  Ac, 
When  the  mind  is  unsettled,  it  is  usual  for  some  idea  to  recur  which  has  been  intro 
iuced  at  a  critical  period  of  the  person's  life.  Now,  when  Laer.  was  warning  Oph. 
against  encouraging  the  attentions  of  Ham.,  be  urged  her  to  consider  his  infling  but 
as  *hvMa  in  the  youth  of  primy  natnre.'  These  words  bad  remained  imprinted 
on  her  mind,  associated  %rith  the  idea  of  Hem.  and  the  idea  of  her  bradier,  and  th^ 
now  recur  to  her  memory  when  she  again  converses  with  her  brother  on  the  same 
unhappy  subject.  The  violets  withered  when  her  father  died.  When  Ham.  had 
slain  Pol.  there  w.as  a  final  obstacle  interposed  to  their  imioo.  Staunton  :  There 
is  mettiod  in  poor  Ophelia's  distrilmtion.  She  presents  to  each  the  herb  popularly 
appropriate  to  his  age  or  disposition.  To  Laer.,  whom  in  her  distraction  she  prob- 
ably confounds  with  her  lover,  she  gives  *  rosemary '  as  an  emblem  of  bis  faithful 
remembrance;  and  'pansies'  to  denote  love's  'thoughts'  or  troubles.  Dfxius  : 
Probably  these  flowers  existed  only  in  Ophelia's  fantasy,  and  there  was  no  distributioD 
of  real  flowers  to  the  persons  present. 

171.  panslen]  Johmson:  <For  thoughts,  because  of  its  name,  femOti,*  In  1^, 
&*  Qu.t  22  Oct.  1864,  FABttm  OxoNiENSis  gives  a  number  of  the  names  by  which 
this  flower  is  known  among  rustics  and  old  writers;  see  also  Busly  (Sk.  Gardem, 
p.  156). 

173.  document]  Edinbukgh  Rbvisw  {Shakespearian  Glossaries^  July,  1S69) : 
This  word  is  liere  used  in  its  earlier  and  eQrmological  sense  of  instruction,  lesson, 

teaching.  This  early  signification  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fairy  Queen  [i,  10, 19 — 
Clarendon],  'her  sacred  booke  ....  She  unto  him  disclosed  every  whit,  And 
heavenly  documents  thereout  did  preach.'  The  word  was  habitually  used  in  this 
•ease  in  Shakespeare's  day,  but  has  now  wholly  lost  its  primitive  signification,  and 
Is  rertricted  to  its  seoondaiy  sense  of  written  precepts,  instructions,  and  evideneea. 
Ci.ARENix>M:  Cbtgrave  gives  'Document:  m«  A  document,  precept;  instruotioo, 
admonition ;  experiment,  example.' 

175.  fennel]  Malx)NE:  Opt>.  gives  her  fennel  and  columbines  to  the  King.  In 
A  Handfull  of  PUastmt  Delites,  1584,  the  former  is  thus  mentioned  :  •  Fennel  is  for 
flatterers,*  &c  See  also  Florio:  Dare  finocchio,  ^gim  fameU  .  ,  ,  »  U  jUifer,  it 
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rue  for  you ;  and  here's  some  for  me ;  we  may  call  it  herb  176 
of  grace  o'  Sundays;  oh,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a 


176,  177.  kerb  of  grace\  herb*  of 
Grmee  C^.  Herbe- Grace  F,Fj.  I/erb- 
gToee  F,F^,  Rowc.  Cald.  Knt,  Dyce,  Suu 
White,  Glo.  Del.  Huds. 

177.  «^]Tbeobk  «QqFr,R<nre,Pope. 


177.  Sundays]  Smdaies  Q,Q^Q^. 

oh,  you  must'l  you  may  Qq» 
Pope+,  Cap  Jen,  Steev.  V«r.  CoiU  El. 
you  must  Cald. 


dissemble.  Nares  :  This  was  generally  considered  an  inflammatory  herb,  and  was 
certainly  emblematic  of  flattery.  [Several  instances  are  given.]  Staunton  :  For 
King  she  has  *  fennel,'  signifying  «flattei7*  and  *liHt;'  end  « columbines,* 
which  nurited  inj^ntitade.  Dvcs  {Gbu,)x  We  may  certainly  mppose  that  she 
offers  the  King  '  flattery,'  though  we  do  not  agree  with  Staunton  in  supposing  that 
here  fennel  signifies  '  lust'  also.  Bf.isly  (p.  157)  cites  Holland's  Pliny  [p.  77,  ed. 
1635]  :  *  Fennel  hath  a  singular  property  to  mundifle  our  sight,  and  tak.>  away  the 
fihne  or  wd>  that  encfcaatelh  and  dimmeth  ow  eyes.'  This  proper^  ii  noticed  by 
moat  of  oar  eaiiy  writers  on  plants,  and  it  b  in  reference  to  thia  quality  that  Oph. 
pre<;ents  it  to  the  King  to  dear  hia  eight,  juat  as  the  raeemaiy  was  given  to  Laer.  to 
aid  his  memory. 

175.  columbinea]  Steevens:  In /<i7 /boi^,  by  Chapman,  1605:  'a  columbine? 
No;  that  duuddeai  flower  to  not  aay  garden,*— II,  i.  Gerud  and  other  herfaalista 
iaipate  few,  if  any,  riitues  to  them;  and  they  may  therefore  be  styled  /hstthless, 

because  they  appear  to  make  no  prateful  return  for  their  creation.  S[tbphen] 
W[eston]  :  Columbine  was  an  emblem  of  cuckoldom  on  account  of  the  horns  of  its 
nectaria,  which  are  remarkable  in  this  plant.  Holt  White:  It  was  also  emhlem- 
ntic  of  fomken  Unren:  *The  oolnmbine  in  tawny  often  taken  la  then  asoibed  to 
such  as  are  forsaken.' — Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorab^  b.  i,  song  ii,  1613.  DVCB 
( Gloss.) :  But  here  Oph.  is  not  assigning  the  columbine  to  hecKlf,  and,  ezoqit  her* 
»«lf,  there  is  no  •  love-lorn '  person  present. 

176,  177.  me  . . .  Sundays]  Wae burton :  The  reason  why  'rue'  was  called 
' befb  of  grace'  ia  becauae  that  herb  waa  a  prindpnl  ingredient  hi  the  potion  which 
the  Romish  priests  used  to  force  the  possessed  to  swallow  when  they  exorcised  them. 
These  exorcisms  bcinsr  performed  generally  on  a  Sunday,  in  church  before  the  whole 
congregation,  is  the  reason  why  she  says  we  call  it  '  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays.' 
[Dvct  laya  Waiburton  was  only  repeating  what  he  had  read  in  the  works  of  a  great 
divbe,!— Jeremy  Taylor;  see  ToDD^esT.]  STOEVKMSt  I  believe  there  b  •  quibble 
meant  in  this  passage;  'rue'  anciently  signifying  the  same  as  ruth,  i.  e.  sorrow.  Oph. 
gives  the  Queen  some,  and  keeps  a  proportion  of  it  for  herself.  There  is  the  same 
kind  of  play  with  the  same  word  in  Rich.  II :  III,  iv,  104.  '  Herb  of  grace  '  is  one 
of  the  titles  which  Tucca  gives  to  William  Rufus,  in  Dedcer*s  SaHtomuuHx,  I 
suppose  the  firrt  qrllable  of  the  surname  iEWfus  introduced  the  quibfale.  Hsmlbt  : 
The  following  passage  from  Greene's  Quip  f§r  SM  Oj^art  Courtier  will  furnish  the 
best  reason  for  calling  rue  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays:  • — some  of  them  smil  d  and 
said.  Rue  was  called  Herbegrace^  which,  though  they  scorned  in  their  youth,  they 
might  wenre  in  their  age,  and  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  ssy  AKurere,*  M  alonk  i 
'Herb  of  grace'  was  not  the  Su$tday  tuime,  but  the  everyday  name  of  'me.'  In 
the  common  dictionaries  of  Shakespeare's  time  it  is  called  *  herb  of  ^-race.*  See 
Florio  s.  T.  rK/a,  and  Cotgrave  s.  v.  rue.   There  is  no  ground,  there  foce,  for  sup- 
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diffci  ence.  There's  a  daisy ;  I  would  give  you  some 
violets,  but  they  withered  all  when  my  &ther  died ;  tliey 
say  he  made  a  good  end, —  i8o 

178.  dm^'\  D^fie  F,.  D«fie  QqF,  180.  kt  madt\  a  madt  Qq.  a*  ladfc 
P^4.  Cam. 

posinp  with  Warburton  that  '  rue '  was  called  '  herb  of  pracc '  from  its  lieinj;  used  in 
exorcisms  performed  in  churches  un  Sundays.  Opb.  only  means,  I  think,  that  the 
Qnem  mqr  widi  pecoliar  propriety  on  S»m^^^  when  the  Mlieit*  pifdoii  for  that 
crime  wMdi  she  has  to  aradi  occadon  to  rut  and  repent  of,  call  her  *  me*  'heih  of 
grace.*  After  having  given  the  Queen  'me,*  to  remind  her  of  the  s»rr«w  and  con- 
trition  she  oujjht  to  feel  for  her  incestuous  marrlacje,  Oph.  tells  her  she  may  wear  it 
with  a  differenctt  to  distinguish  it  from  that  worn  by  Oph.  herself ;  because  her  tears 
flowed  from  the  lorn  of  a  father,  tbote  of  the  Qocen  ought  to  flow  for  her  goilt. 
Toim  (ap.  CUdecott)  dtet  Jeremy  TayIor*t  A  Dismme  from  Fi^t>y%  Pint  I,  ch. 
ii,  sect,  is  t  *They  [the  Romish  exordtlt]  are  to  tiy  the  devil  by  holy  water,  tncente, 
sulphur,  rue;  which  from  thence,  as  we  suppose,  came  to  l>c  called  herb  of  grace.* 
Caldecott  cites  a  passage  from  Edward  Alleyn's  letters  [  Var.  1821,  vol.  xxi,  p.  390, 
and  Sk.  Soe.  vol.  ix,  p.  26],  which  seems  to  imply  that  *  herb  of  grace*  and  *rae* 
were  different  planlt:  'Breiy  evening*  [AHeyn  it  tdling  hit  wife,  whom  he  calla 
'good  sweete  mouie,*  to  take  precautions  against  the  plaj^ue  raging  that  year,  1593, 
in  London]  •  throwe  water  before  your  dorc  and  in  your  hake  sid,  and  have  in  your 
windowes  good  store  of  reue  and  herbc  of  grace'  That  this  '  herb  of  grace*  was 
wormwood  Malone  shows  by  referring  to  the  reply  from  AIIeyn*s  parents  to  this 
letter:  *  for  yow  good  oowntdl  ....  we  all  Uianck  you,  which  watte  for  kcpiag 
of  our  howssc  cleane  ....  •and  itrainge  our  windowes  with  wormwode  and  rewe.* 
~SA.  Sof.  vol.  ix,  p.  30. 

178.  difference]  Steicvens;  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  rules  of  heraldry,  where 
the  younger  brothers  of  a  family  bear  the  same  arms  with  a  difftretutt  or  mark  of 
diltiBCtioo.  So,  fai  HoUnthed't  Reign  of  King  RUhard  I/,  p.  443 1  « — faecanse  he 
wat  the  yottttgeit  of  the  Speniert,  he  bare  a  border  gules  for  n  difTerence.'  There 
may,  however,  be  somewhat  more  implied  here  than  is  exprcs-^ed.  You.  madam 
(says  ()|)h.  to  the  Queen),  may  call  your  r//c  hv  its  Sunday  name,  hfib  0/ grace,  and 
so  wear  it  with  a  difference  to  distinguish  it  from  mine,  which  can  never  be  anything 
but  merely  rwr,  /.«.  lorrow.  CaldbootT:  Between  die  rath  and  wretchedaem  of 
guilt,  and  the  nith  and  tomiws  of  misfortune,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  dis- 
tinguish. Skeat  (A*  6^  Qn.,  25  Dec.  1869):  There  is  no  difficulty  here  if  we  do 
not  force  the  words  iiiiu  some  heraldic  phrase.  It  merely  mean<  this;  I  offer  yi»u 
rue,  which  has  two  mciiunj^s;  it  is  sometimes  called  Acrb  of  graie,  and  in  that  seu>e 
I  take  tome  for  myself;  but  with  a  slight  difference  of  spelling  it  means  rKri,*and 
fai  that  respect  It  will  do  for  yon.  This  explanalioii  b  not  mine,^ — it  is  Shakespearc*a 
own;  see  Rick.  II:  III,  iv,  105.  106.  [A  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  this  phrase 
is  also  to  he  found  in  Edin.  Rtv,  July,  1869;  A^.  ^  Qu.  25  Sept.  1869;  33  Oct. 
1669,  and  8  Jan.  1870.] 

178.  daiagr]  Hwuy :  Greene,  in  hi.s  Quip  fn  am  Ufttart  Cmrtitr,  has  explained 
ihe  significance  of  this  flower:  <— -Nest  them  grew  the  dinemhimg  daitie^to  wane 
rach  ligtil-of-love  wet  shct  not  to  tiwt  crcty  faiie  pramite  that  audi  amorant  faadie> 
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\Smgs\  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  isaUmy  joy,  18  f 

Sjur.  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.  [Singsl  And  wUl  he  not  come  again  t 

181.  [Sings]  Cap.  Om.  QqFf,  Rowe  184.  [Sings]  Song.  Qq.    Om.  Ff . 

-f,  Jen.  Steev.  Del.  184,  185.  he...he3  a..M  Qq.  a\.^ 

183.  Thoi^ht\  Thoughts  Q'76.  Cam.  Cla. 


lors  make  them.'  Dyck  [Gloss.):  Dot-s  Oph.  mean  that  the  daisy  is  for  herself  i 
Clarendon  :  It  does  not  appear  to  whom  she  gives  it;  probably  either  to  the  KtDjt 
or  Qacoi. 

179.  viotets]  Haijonx:  In  A  Ha$tdfittt  •/  n^ami  DetUeSt  above  qooted,  the 

violet  b  thus  characterized :  '  Violet  is  for  raithfulncae,  Whidi  ill  ne  shall  abide.' 
ClJiRENI>ON  :  Perha]>s  she  says  this  to  I  lor. 

181.  [Sings]  Chappell  (Po/mlar  Music  of  the  'Olden  Time,'  vol.  i,  p.  233): 
Thia  ioog  »  contained  in  Anthony  Holborae't  Cittkam  SeJttoiet  1597;  in  Queen 
Elinbeth*a  yifgima/  JhtSf  in  William  BaUefa  Lmte  Mkf  and  in  many  other 
■oanoscripts  and  printed  lxx>ks.  There  are  two  copies  in  William  Ballet's  Lttti 
JSook,  and  the  second  is  entitled  •  Robin  JFlood  is  to  the  greenwood  gone it  is,  there- 
fore, probably  the  tune  of  a  ballad  of  Robin  Hood,  nuw  lost.  In  Fletcher's  /hw 
AMSr  Khummt  II>  ■«  the  jailer's  daughter,  being  mad,  says,  *  I  can  sing  twenty  more. 
.  ...  I  can  aing  Th*  Bnom  and  Bmt^  XottM.*  In  Robinion's  Sektoli  tf  Mm- 
jtirilf  (1603),  and  in  one  of  Dowland's  Lute  Manuscripts  (D.  d.,  2.  11,  Cambridge), 
it  is  entitlc<l  *  Robin  is  to  the  greenwood  gone ;'  in  Addit.  MSS.  17,786  (Brit.  Mus.), 
*My  Robin.'  &c. 

SI  (not y,  and  ad  libitum. 


m 

My   Robin  is    no     the  greenwood  t^^'xc 


1S2.  Thought]  M  vi  oNK:  '  Tliou^ht'  here,  .is  in  many  other  pLites,  means  mel- 
aruholy.  C'Ai.uhxorr  :  See  J'ronipt.  Pan;.  :  '  Thou'h/e,  or  hevynesse  yn  herte.  MeS' 
Una,  molestia,  trisUeut**    [See  III,  i,  85.] 

182.  puaioa]  Suffering.   See  Maeh.  III.  iv,  57. 

184.  [Sings]  Chappei.l  {Pof>uIar  Music  of  the  '  OlJen  Time,'  vol.  i,  p.  237). 
This  fragment,  snng  by  Ophelia,  was  also  noted  down  by  W.  Linley.    It  iq)pears  to 
30 
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350  HAMLET  [ACT  nr.  8&  V 

And  will  he  not  come  again  f  i8$ 

No^  no,  he  is  dead^ 

Go  to  thy  death^d. 
He  never  wilt  eotne  agaim. 

His  beard  was  white  as  snow, 

AU  faxen  was  his  poll;  igo 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 

And  we  cast  away  moan; 
God  ha*  mercy  on  his  soul  I 


186, 187.  Two  lines,  Johns.   One,  Qq 
Ff,  Rowe+. 
187.  Go  tothy]  Gmt  t9  Ait  ColL  U 

(MS),  El. 

189.  was]  Johns,  Jen.  Coll.  ii  (MS). 
ms  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  Cald.  Knt,  El. 

Sta.  Del.    is  Knt  ii.    7var  as  Qq  et  cet. 

190.  All  flaxen]  Flaxen  Qq,  Jen. 
poir\  Han.  pole  QqFf. 


191,  192.  Two  lines,  Johns.  Une, 

193.  God  ha*  mere)']  Coll.  Cod  a 
mercy  Qi).  Gramerty  Ff,  Rowe  -(■ ,  Cap. 
Odd.  Knt,  Sta.  White.  God  «'  wurcy 
Jen.    Gad  'a  mtrey  Mai.  Steer.  Boi. 

193,  194.  God...j£>ttA,]  One  line,  end- 
ing the  song  with  God  buy  you  in  a  sep- 
erate  line,  Qq. 


be  a  portion  of  the  tune  entitled  '  The  Merry  Milkmaids^  in  The  Dancimg  Master, 
1650,  and  Tkt  MUkmmidi  Dumps,  in  aevefal  faelladi. 

Very  tUnvly,  andodtMbm. 

And  wffl  haaoteoaM  a  •  gaiat      And  will  heaat   ooom  a  •  fdaf  Ho, 

no,  he  is  dcaJ,    tio     to  thy  death-bed.  He    nev  -  er  will     come    a   -  gain. 

187.  Go]  CouiBft  (ed.  2) :  The  reference  it  to  the  penon  who  is  dead,  thetefotn 
the  (MS)  oonectly  ha*  Com. 

189.  Stei  VKNs  :  Tliis  and  several  circiimst.inces  in  the  character  of  Oph.  seem  tO 
have  been  ridiculed  in  Kashvard  Hoe  by  Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Marslon,  1605 : 
*  His  head  as  white  as  milk,  AU  flaxen  was  his  hair;  But  now  he  is  dead.  And  lain 
in  hit  bed.  And  aemwill  come  again,'  III,  i.  &i«eift:  Hamkt  It  the  name  of 
n  fooliih  footman  In  the  tame  tcene.  I  know  not  why  ibtt  thoold  have  been  con* 
tidered  an  attadc  on  Sh. ;  it  wxs  the  usual  license  of  comedy  to  sport  with  everything 
serious  and  eren  tacred.  Hamlet  TraTCttie  mtij  as  well  be  called  an  inndiooi 
attack  on  Sh. 

193.  194.  Qod  . . .  aouli,]  Stkbvws  :  Thii  it  the  common  conclasion  to  maaj 
of  the  andent  monnmental  inscriptions.  Berthelette,  the  pablishcr  of  00*0*8  Cm> 
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And  of  all  Christian  souls,  T  pray  God — God  be  wi'  you  I  \Exit 


Laer,   Do  you  see  this,  O  God ! 

King-.   Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your  grie^ 
Or  you  deny  me  right    Go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will, 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me. 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give, 


195 


194.  o/'\  Ora.  Q^Q-.  cn  Johns. 
CkristiaH\  CAriJUans  Qq. 
/  fngf  M]  Om.  Qq,  Pope-h* 

Jen. 

Gad  ie  tn'  you'\  Cap.  Separate 
line,  QqFf.  God  buy  you  Q,Q,.  God 
buy  yous  Q^Qj-  Go  J  buy  ye  F,F,.  Gad 
ht'  yt  F,.  God  b'-w'ye  F^,  Rowe+, 
Jen.  Dyee.  1^  wf  you  White.  Hnds. 
Jir  wT  y*  Glo. 

[Exit.]  Exeunt  Ophelia.  F,. 
Om.  Qq.  Exil  dancing  distractedly. 
Con.  (MS). 


194.  195.  ji»d,.,C0d/lAmd/imt»i» 
with  his /tultmdwith  «/Sf  Lmun  fnUt* 

Q'76. 

195.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God/]  Cap. 
Dte  ym  OUb  9  Cod.  Qq.  Do  you/eo 
Mt,ymgodif¥({Goi/j  F,),  Rowe  +  . 

196.  commune n'i//t]  common  wiiAF^ 
Cald.  Knt,  El.  /hare  in  Q'yd. 

197.  deny]  deney  Q^. 

200.  collateral]  colaturall  Q,QjQ|, 
collaturaU  Q^.  CohUrmU  F,.  ColUtt' 
eraU  F,. 

aoi.  kingdoml  khtdtm 


/iessio  Amantis,  1554,  speakinf^  first  of  the  funeral  of  Chaucer,  and  then  of  Gower, 

»ays :  •  he  lieth  buried  in  the  monasterie  of  Seynt  Peter's  at  Westminster,  &c. 

Om  wkoso  umia  atid  all  cJkristeH,  you  have  mereie*  MoBBRLY :  So,  with  this  most 
tondung  pnjrer.  Oph.  goes  to  meet  her  death.  It  displays  admhraUjp  her  8im|de  and 
loving  spirit,  and  seems  to  be  a  protest  beforehand  against  the  hard>hearted  law 
which  hinden  her  having  the  full  Christian  hnria!  rite*;. 

194  of]  For  instances  of  'of*  used  for  on,  sec  Abbott,  §  175  and  §  181. 

195.  Jennens  :  '  Do  you  see  this  ?'  is  spoken  to  the  King ;  and  *  O  God  V  is  only 
an  encfaunatioa  expresnng  the  angnlsh  of  Laertes's  mind  on  the  right  of  his  idbtei^ 
fren^.   [So  in  Jennens's  lest  Ed.] 

106.  commune]  Steevkns  :  To  common  of  F,  is  to  'commune.'  which,  pro- 
nounced as  anciently  spelt,  is  ^till  in  frequent  provincial  use.  So,  in  7'/ir  I.nst  Voy- 
age  of  Captaine  Frobisher,  by  Dionyie  Settle,  bl.  I.,  1577  :  '  Our  General!,  repayreti 
with  the  ship  boat  to  common  or  sign  with  them.'  Again,  in  Holinshed'a  account 
of  Jade  Cade's  innirection  t  *~  to  whome  were  sent  from  the  lung  the  arehhishop, 
ftc.  to  common  with  him  of  his  griefs  and  requests.'  BoswEl  1. :  Surely  the  word 
common  in  F,  means,  I  must  be  allowed  to  participate  in  your  grief,  to  feel  in  com- 
mon  with  you.  [Gsant  White,  in  his  excellent  Sh.  Scholar,  p.  421,  was  beguileu 
tqr  the  *honid]r  strength'  of  the  F,  text  into  approval  of  Boswell's  interpretation  of 
II,  mndi  to  Dva^s  'sorprise.'  who  prooonnced  it  *  most  erroneous  ;*  the  two  words, 
common  and  'commune,'  are  mere  variations  in  spelling  of  the  same  word  ;  they  were 
both  accented  alike,  on  the  first  syllable, — as  Grant  White  afterwards  rcmarkert  in 
hit  edition.  And  Htn>sON  says  Milton  so  accents  <  commune,'  .and  so  also  even 
Wordswo(ti«.  tu.j 

198.  CLAftiMDOict  That  b,  *of  your  wisest  friends,  whom  yon  wilt' 
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Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 

To  you  in  satisfaction.    But  if  not, 

Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us, 

And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul  20$ 

To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so  , 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  burial, 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones. 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostciUatioti, 

Cr\-  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth,  210 
That  I  must  call't  in  question. 

King.  So  you  shall : 

And  where  the  offence  is  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  \Excunt. 


Scene  VI.   Another  /Aecasile. 

Entt-r  Hor  atio  nti.i  n  S'  Tvanf. 

Hor.    What  arc  they  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 


fmttfn{r\  paieiu  e  Y ^  211.  caWt'\  call  T^,  Rowe.  Pope. 

207.  buriaf]  F^F"^,  Rowe,  Cap.  Cald.  SOUIB  VI.]  Cap.  ScENS  vni.  Pope, 
Knt,  Sing.  Dycc,  Sta.  White,  Ktly,  Dct.  Hu.  Waib.  Johns.  Jen. 

Hods,  imriall  F,F,.  funerall  Qq  et  cet.  Anodier...]  AnoUier  RooB  in 

208.  trophy^   trophf  Q.Q,-    tropkm  the  same.  Cap. 

Q^Qj.    Tropkee  Ff.    tropkey  Q'76.  Enter...]  Cap.    Enter  Horatio,  with 

trophy,  sward,]  troph*  mmt,  an  Attendant.  Ff.   Enter  Horatio  and 

Q,Q,.    trophy  m'ord»  Pbpc,  Han.   trr-  others.  Qq. 

nttord.  Cnp.  1-3.  \Vhat...in^  Verse    (cndinp  the 

209.  ri/^ j  r/^'A/ Qq.  lines  tir...iH.'),  Cap.  Steev.  Var.  Cald. 
2to.  kntoen  /»  evr/M]  eartk  t»  keainn  Knt,  Ktly. 

Q'76.  

aoi.  toach*d]  Clarendon:  Implicated  in  the  icuilt  of  Polonins's  murder. 

207.  meana]  Abbott,  S 4S3  :  That  is,  the  mcana  of  hit  death.  See  I,  it,  73; 

in,  ii.  32» 

2oS.  hatchment]  Sir  J.  Hawkins  {I'ar.  1821) :  This  practice  is  uniformly  kept 
ap,  to  this  day.  Not  only  the  sword,  but  the  helmet,  gauntlet,  spurs,  and  tabard 
{Li.  a  coat  whereon  the  annorial  ensigns  were  anciently  depicted,  firom  whence  die 
tenn  toat  of  armor),  are  hung  over  the  j;r.ive  of  every  knijjht. 

309.  ostentation]  Caldkcott  :  '  O'^teiu.ntion,'  or  ostent,  seems  to  have  been  a  terra 
which  fasliion  had  in  sumc  sort  appropriated  to  funeral  pump  or  the  »how  of  heavy 
and  deep  depression. 

211.  That]  For  instances  of  the  omission  of  m  before  '  that.*  see  IV.  ni«  148; 
and  AnnoTT,  §  283. 

312.  axel  Warburton  suggests  and  reads  /dtx,  t.  r.  penalty,  punuhmam 
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Serv.   Sailors,  sir;  they  say  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hor,    Let  them  come  in. —  \ExU  ServamL 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  Lord  Hamlet  5 

Enter  Satlots. 

First  Sail.    God  bless  you,  sir. 
Hor,    Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

First  Sail,    He  shall,  sir,  an't  please  him.    There's  a 
letter  for  you,  sir, — it  comes  from  the  ambassador  that  was 
bound  for  England, — ^if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  10 
to  know  it  is. 

Hor.  \_R€ads\  Horatio^  when  thou  shall  have  overlooked 
this,  give  these  feUaws  some  means  to  t/te  king;  they  have 
Utters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two  detys  old  at  sea,  a  pirate 
of  very  warlike  appointment  gave  us  chase.  Finding  our-  15 
sdues  too  slow  of  sail,  we  ptit  on  a  compelled  valour;  in  the 
grapple  I  boarded  litem;  on  tJie  instant  they  got  clear  of  our 
ship:  so  I  alone  became  thiir  prisoner.  They  have  dealt 
wiA  me  like  thieves  of  mercy;  hut  they  knew  what  they 


2.  Serv.]  Gent  or  Gen.  Qq. 
Sailttrti  Sayttn  FJP^  Sm-f«ring 

men  Qq,  Cam.  Cla. 

3.  [Exit..]  Han.    Om.  QqFf. 

5.  grtettd,  if\  greeted.  // Q<\. 
Sailors.]  Saylor.  Ff  (Sailor  F^). 

6,  8.  First  Sail.]  I.  S.  Cap.  Say.  Qq 
F,F,.    Sayl.  F^   Sail.  F,. 

G«d,jMt\  Samytu  Sir  0*76. 
6.  ymjyMirF^ 


8.  //e]  A  Qq. 
M*/]am/Qq.  amd*tF,V^^ 

9.  comes"]  came  Qq. 
ambassador]  EmbaffadorQl<\.  Am- 

iaffaeUmrs  F,F,Fj.  Ambaffadour  F^. 
ambassadors  Cald.  Km. 

12.  Hor.  [Reads]  Reads  the  Letter. 
Ff.    Hor.  Qq. 

16.  in]  Ff,  ftmre,  Gtp.  Knt,  Djrce  i, 
Su.  Del.  MN/HtQqetoet 


10.  let  to  know]  CLAftiM]M»i:  Quued  to  know,  iafomed.  CoaqMie  the  phnoc 

*  do  to  wit.' 

13.  ineansj  Caldecott:  Means  of  access,  introduction. 

14.  pirate]  COLlltnMB:  This  b  afanoct  the  only  play  of  Sh.  m  which  mere  «OCi 

dents,  independent  of  all  will,  form  an  essential  part  <tf  the  plot  hot  here  how 
judiciously  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  over-meditative  Haa.,  ever  at  hnt 

determined  by  accident  or  by  a  fit  of  jiassion. 

19.  thieves  of  mercy]   Ci^rendun  :   Merciful  thieves.     See  note  on  I, 

t9^sa  triiat^y  did]  Milks  (p.  70)  maintains  that  tfdi  capture  was  net  accidental, 

hot  was  pre-arranged  by  Ham.,  who  hints  at  it  wlu-n  he  says  to  the  King  (IV,  iii,47), 

*  I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them,'  but  alludes  to  it  most  positively  and  specifically  at 

30*  X 
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did;  I  am  to  do  a  good  turn  for  titem.  Let  thi  king  have  ao 
the  letters  I  hetoe  sent;  and  repair  tJuni  to  me  with  as  muck 
haste  as  thou  wotdcTst  fly  death.  I  have  words  to  speak 
in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb;  yet  are  they  much  too 
light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.  These  good  fellows  ivill 
bring  thee  where  I  am.  Rosencrants  and  GuUdenstem  hold  25 
their  course  for  England;  of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee. 
Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine,  Hamlst. 


ao.  good]  On.  Qq. 

».  bote]  k4ut  P,F^  /P***^  Q.Q,- 

,yeedq^%.  Cap.  GI0.  +  . 

would'st]  wouldest  Q,Q,F,F,Fj, 
Pope-t-,  JcD.  White,  Cam.  Cla. 
33.  thine]  ymr  FT,  Rowe,  Cald.  tky 


34.  bore  of  the]  Jm/igf  tfr  Qq.  On. 

Q'76,  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warh. 

26.  much]  as  mucA  F^F^,  Rowe. 

28.  Mt  tAat..Jhmt,'\  So  tAiU..Jkim 
Qq.   Om.  Q'76. 


the  close  of  tlie  interview  with  his  mother :  •  O  'lis  most  sweet  When  in  one  line 
two  crafts  directly  meet.' — *  If  the  word  crafts  had  its  present  maritime  significance 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  pun  alone  is  conclusive  of  a  pre-arranged  capture.  How 
anmnged  b  neidier  here  nor  there;  hot  opportvnities  of  ehaitering  n  free  craner 
eoald  not  have  been  wanting  to  a  priaoe  of  Denmark,  and,  what  is  more  signi6cant, 
the Jleet  of  Fortinbras  tvas  then  in  port  at  Elsinor.  There  is  an  understanding,  in^t 
ever  so  vaguely  glanced  at,  between  the  two  young  princes.  But  the  following  lines 
admit  of  but  one  interpretation :  "Let  it  work ;  For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  em- 
gimer  HoUt  with  his  nm  pektrf  eaut  V  skali  g9  hard  BOT  I  WILL  DBLVB  ONI 

YARD  BELOW  THEIR  MINES  AND  BLOW  THEM  AT  THB  MOON  I"    OneWOtlld  think 

it  require  l  a  miraculous  allowance  of  critical  obtuseness  to  iqTiorc  a  counterplot  so 
Strikingly  prc-announced. ...  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  comes  the  letter  to 
Hor.,  "  In  the  grapple  /  boarded  them :  on  the  imtant  they  got  clear  of  our  skip; 
so  I  ahm  became  their  prisoner.  Thqr  dealt  with  me  like  tMevet  tf  tmertys  but 
THEY  KNEW  WHAT  THET  SID."  Can  Circumstantial  proof  gofiuthcf?  Could  aflf 
twelve  men  of  sense,  on  such  a  record,  acquit  Ham.  of  being  an  nccessoiy  before,  as 
Mrell  as  after  the  fact?'    £See  SNIDER,  Appendix,  Vol.  II,  p.  183.] 

31.  as]  Ciarbnoon:  We  mttst  either  take  *as  '-oi  though^  or  supply  wUh«l 
after*  death.* 

23.  will  make]  For  instances  of  the  onissioo  of  the  reladve,  see  Abbott,  5244, 

and  Macb.  V,  vii,  7. 

24.  bore]  Johnson:  The  calibre  of  a  gun,  or  the  capacity  of  the  b»rrel.  «  The 
matter  would  cany  heavier  words.'  Tschisckwitz  cannot  persuade  himself  that 
«bore'  is  not  a  TCifael  substantive  fhnn  'to  bear,*  and  means  *  capacity  for  bearing.' 

38.  Clarke:  This  simple  yet  strong  conclusion  to  his  sedate  but  most  earnest 
letter  to  his  bosom-friend  might,  we  think,  fully  serve  to  denote  Hamlet's  per- 
fect sanity.  Madmen  do  not  write  in  a  style  thus  condensed  and  pertinent;  if 
they  are  warm  they  are  violent,  if  they  are  fervent  they  are  excited ;  but  here  is 
warmth  of  friendship  with  staid  expressian,  fenraor  of  feding  with  sobriety  tfi 
sssnruice. 
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Come^  I  will  make  you  way  for  these  your  letters; 

And  do't  the  speedier^  that  yoo  may  direct  me  30 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exiunt 


Scene  VII.  Another  roam  in  tkt  casde. 

Enter  King  amd  Lahitbs. 

KSng.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal. 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend, 
Stth  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he  which  hath  your  noble  fiither  slain 
Pursued  my  life. 

Lair.  It  well  appears ;  but  tell  me  5 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 
So  crimefol  and  so  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  safety,  wisdom,  all  things  else. 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

ISng.  Oh,  for  two  special  reasons. 

Which  may  to  you  perhaps  seem  much  unsinew'd,  10 
But  yet  to  me  tbey  are  strong.  The  queen  his  mother 


29.  make]  Q^Qj,  Popc  +  ,  Jen.  GI0.  +  , 
Dycc  ii.    Otn.  Q,<^.  give  Ff  et  ceL 
31.  [Exeunt.]  Exit.  Ff. 

ScmTn-JCftp.  SciNc  n.  Pope-l-, 
Jen. 

Another...castle.]  Cap.  (subs.). 
4.  wkUk'lwkcW, 

6.  ^r0e««dur\  fTMtig  Q;<^Qf  fir*- 

7.  crimf/uf]  criminall  Qq,  Jen.  Coll. 

8.  Mftty,^  fafetU,  grmtmn,  Q,Q  . 


Q^.  tafftv,  f^Tfafftfss,  Jen.  Steev.  Var, 
Cald.  Coli.  Sing.  El.  Klly,  Huds. 

9.  for  two]  F»r  im  Q*76.  Tm 
Pope,  Theob.  H.m.  WariK 

10.  to...unsinr:o'd'\  I9  ym  /mkl/l 
/eem  weak 

Mnsu$eiifd]  vn/infumfd  vm- 
fimuwed  F,F,.    un/mewed  F  F^. 

1 1.  But]  And  Ff,  Rowe  -h,  Jen.  Cald. 
Knt,  KUy,  Del. 

they  are}  tkt^r  Qq.  are  Pope  f . 
tke/re  0^76^  Djrce  ii.  Gun.  Hnds. 


I.  acquittance  seal]  For  other  similar  in';tancc5  of  Shakespeare's  UCof  Ic^d 
phraseology  in  reference  to  seals,  sec  RusHTON,  SA.  a  Lawyer^  p.  29. 
3.  Sith]  Sec  II,  ii,  6;  IV,  iv,  45. 

7.  crini«ftil]  CLAKiiiDOif  t  The  Yt  are  probably  right  in  giving  this  nrer  word, 

which  is  not  used  elsewhere  by  Sh. 

8.  Clarkndon:  The  Qq  m.ike  this  line  an  Alexandrine.  But  this  i*  no  f^-ave 
objection,  as  the  next  line  is  Alexandrine  also.  Walker  (CnV.  iii,  269)  proposed 
to  nake  *  At  bgr'  n  line  by  itself,  but  withdrew  it,  as  •  much  too  harsh.' 
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Lives  sUmost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  mysdf, —  la 

My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which, — 

She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 

That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere,  i$ 

I  could  not  but  by  her.  The  other  motive. 

Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 

Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him ; 

Who,  dipping  all  his  &ults  in  their  afiection, 

Would,  like  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone,  20 

Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  so  that  my  arrows. 


\Z.  be  til  bft  Fope4,  Jen.  Dyceii, 
Huds. 

eiikerwkkk']  either  q;^6.  either- 
which  Sin^.  ii,  Ktly. 

14.  SAf's  so  cPHjutntiff\  Shf  is  Jo 
cmclitu  Qq.    She  is  fo  precious  Q'76. 


18.  general  gendtr^  people  Q'~f> 

20.  kVouJd}  fVorieQq.  H'orh  }eu. 
MaL  Steev.  Bos.  Cbll.  El.  White. 

21.  gyvet]  GiuiS  QqF^. 
thai\  Om.  Pope,  Han. 


13.  be  . . .  which]  Abbott,  S  273 :  There  is,  perha{)s,  a  confusion  betweeo  *  be 
it  either,'  and  *be  it  whidiever  of  the  two.'  Perhaps,  however,  'rther'  wpf  be 
taken  in  its  original  seme  of  *  one  of  die  two,*  so  that 'either  wbicb*  ia'whichHme- 

ao-ever  of  the*  two.' 

17.  count]  AitKCHT,  §  460:  Tot  account. 

18.  general  gender]  Johnson:  The  commom  race  of  the  people.  Deuus: 
'Gender*  is  applied  to  herbs  in  Oth.  T,  tii,  326.  CAunooTf:  See  *  the  general,' 

II,ii,4i6. 

20.  Would]  Clarendon:  The  Qq  make  'convert'  indicative  instead  of  infini* 
tive.    But '  Would  convert '  seems  required  by  the  context. 

ao.  spring]  JomtKM :  TUs  snnile  it  nddier  very  teaionable  in  iSbt  deep  inteicit 
of  this  Con  venation,  nor  very  acenrately  applied.   If  the  spring  had  diadged  base 

mctah  to  gold,  the  thought  had  iH-cn  more  proper.  Reed  :  The  allusion  is  to  tiie 
qualitie<;  of  the  dropping-wcll  at  Knarcsborou^h,  in  Yorkshire.  Cnmden  (1590,  p. 
564)  thus  mentions  it :  *  Sub  quo  fnns  est  in  qucm  ex  impendentibus  rupibus  aquse 
gnttatim  distiUant,  undo  Dropping  Well  voeant,  in  quem  quicquid  ligni  inmittitnr, 
lapideo  oortice  brevi  obduci  et  lapidescere  obserratum  est.*  Clarxndon:  Lily 
has :  '  Would  T  had  sipped  of  that  r\'ttcr  in  Caria,  whidi  tnnieth  those  that  drinke 
of  it  to  stones.' — Eupftues,  p.  63,  cil.  Arbcr. 

21.  gyves]  Theobald  (Niclmls's  Lit.  J/ist.  ii,  576):  I  own  I  do  not  understand 
this.  I  have  conjecttsred  gyhes^  i,  e.  even  gybes,  modes,  fleering,  &c,  woold  in  bim 
be  construed  graces.  [This  wss  not  repented  in  Theobald's  ed.,  but  it  is  adopted 
by  T.schi.schwitz.  El).]  F1.7F  :  Pcrhnp-^  we  should  rc.id  crimes.  Cl.\RKE:  That  is, 
turn  all  my  attempts  to  restrain  him  intt  so  runny  iniinie^i  perj-vetratcd  against  his 
innocence  and  good  qualities.  Daniel  (p.  76):  Read  gyres,  i.e.  his  *wtld  and 
whiriing'  actions,  his  mad  eccentricities.  Clakbndon  :  Onnpare,  *  And  made  Aeii 
bends  adomings.' — Ami.  A*  C/eo.  II.  ii,  213.  EusE  (ShaAetfeare-ydhr^uch,  xi,  295, 
and  also  The  Athe$ur$nn,  20  Feb.  1869) :  The  cormption  appears  to  be  here  not  fm 
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Too  slightly  timber*d  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  liad  aim'd  them. 


22 


Laer,  And  so  have  I  a  noble  fotfaer  lost ; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms, 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again, 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 


as 


l»tud  armes  Q^Q,.    Icmd armt  Q*76. 


kertd  Q^.    Umbered         timbred  Ff. 


22.  timber' d^    tymbfrd  Q,Q,.  tym- 


24.  aim'd']  arrrt'dY^. 

25.  have  /]  / have  Qj. 

26.  lUsperaUl  dtfprat  Q,Q,. 

27.  Whose  wortK]  Who  was  YL  Wkm 


24.  /#»</]  Bia  Qq. 
/ftrfj  not  gone  Klly. 


A<7j  Johns.    ffySo,  once  Quincy  (MS). 
28.  the  mount  Q'76. 


*  gyves,*  bat  in  ♦  graces.*  How  can  corporeal '  vcs '  b«  converted  into  incorixircal, 
abstract  *  £Trnces  *  ?  That  is  more  than  even  the  well  at  Knaresborongh  could  do. 
An  abstract  noun  in  this  connection  ruin?;  the  whole  metaphor,  and  is  illogical. 
If  we  substitute  some  abstract  noun  for  '  gyves,'  while  restoring  logical  propriety, 
wtt  deprive  the  dmile  of  all  significant  clearness,  force,  and  depth,  and  to  introdnoe 
the  wonder-working  spring  in  order  to  compare  together  two  abstract  quaiities 
would  be  pointless,  and  assuredly  not  in  accordance  with  Shakespware's  {jenius 
and  style.  Read,  therefore:  graves.  Graves^  now  spelled  greaves^  is  found  also  in 
a  Hm,  IV:  IV,  iv,  50,  where,  as  here,  sometUng  mean  heconus  ennobled.  For 
die  spdling,  compare  '  thraves,'  instead  of  /Amnwr  (Chapnan's  iSfibn/,  xi,  477) ; 
and  <  stale.'  instead  of  steate  or  Oik  {lb,  iv,  173).  SntATMANN  praises  this  emen- 
dation of  Elze's  as  judicious. 

22.  Jennens  finds  the  leading  of  the  Ff  so  unnatural  and  imposnbte  that  he 
adopts  that  of  Q^Q,.  reading  so  loved^  arm'd^  and  paraphrases,  *Too  slightly  timbered 
for  one  so  loved  and  anned  wkStk  the  aflections  and  veneration  of  ^  people.*  The 
armes  of  are  put  for  the  person  armed,  and  the  love  applied  to  them  which  is 
meant  for  him.  In  both  these  readinj^s  we  have  the  idea  of  a  suit  of  armor  reverbe- 
rating an  arrow  back  to  its  bow,  which  is  not  only  possible,  but  just.  Steevens: 
The  reading  of  the  Ff,  however,  fo  supported  by  Asduun's  T^xopkilm  •  *  Weake 
bowcs,  and  lyghte  shaftes  can  not  stande  in  a  rough  wynde.*  [p.  151,  ed.  Arber.] 

25,  26.  have  .  .  .  driven]  .\pbott.  §  425 :  Here  note  that  though  the  first  line 
could  be  re-tran«;posed,  and  L;ier.  coultl  naturally  say,  '  I  have  lost  a  father,'  on  the 
Other  hand  he  could  not  say,  '  I  have  driven  a  sister,'  without  completely  changing 
the  sense.  ■  Have'  is  here  used  in  its  origfaial  sense,  and  is  equivalent  to  *  I  find.* 
When  '  have '  u  thus  used  without  any  notion  of  action.  It  Is  sepaiated  from  the  paiw 
ticiple  passive.    See  I,  ii,  215  ;  III,  iii,  38. 

27.  praiaea}  Johnson  :  If  I  may  praise  what  has  been,  but  is  now  to  be  found 
no  more. 

aS.  00  aMmnt]  CALOBOorr:  On  the  higliest  ground,  in  the  fullest  presence  of 

the  age,  to  give  a  general  challenge  in  support  of  her  excellence.  [1  think  CaldccotI 
Csiled  to  see  that  *  of  all  the  age '  qualifies  '  challenger.'   Her  worth  challenged 
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For  her  perfections.   But  my  revenge  will  come. 
King,   Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that;  you  must  not 

think  50 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger 
And  think  it  pastime.   You  shortly  shall  hear  more; 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine —  55 

Enttr  m  Mowngcr,  with  ktUru 

How  now!  what  news? 

Mess,  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet; 

This  to  your  majesty ;  this  to  the  queen. 

King,   From  Hamlet  ?  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess,   Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say ;  I  saw  them  not ; 
They  were  given  me  by  Qaudio ;  he  received  them  40 


29.  ^r/tttioHS.  BHt\  perfections  

ha  Theob.  Han.  Waib.  Ktly. 

my\  Oiii.  Pope,  Han. 

30,  Break. ..ihink'\  Two  lines,  Ff. 
3a.  beard  \  berd(^.    beards  <^j6. 

wUk  dangler]  tf  dta^^  Qqp. 
eonj.  {Notes,  i.  p.  29), 

33.  pastime^  pajltime  F,. 

shortfy  sAaU]  skail  s90H  Popc  +  . 

34.  pursei/}  your /Oft  ¥^  ytur/^ 
F,F^,  Rowe,  I'ope. 

35.  imagine — J  imu^ne.  Qq. 


Enter...]  Enter  a  Mefi'enger.  Ff. 
..A  Gentleman.  Cap.   After  turn  f  line 

36,  Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen.  Steer. 
Var.  Cal.i.  Knt,  Coll.  El.  While. 

36.  //<nv... Hamlet]  Om.  Qq,  IVpe, 
Han. 

36, 37.  l.ettm.,jftiMm\  Theob.  Prose, 
Ff,  Rowe. 

37.  This  t»  yoHr\  Tke/e  to  your  Qq, 
Pope  + ,  Cap.  Jen. 

3&  Mamtet  /J  HuwUh,  Qq. 


all  the  age  to  deny  her  perfection.  Ed.J  Collier  (ed.  2) :  The  (MS)  reads  solt 
diaUenger.  MomLYt  The  aUnrioB  aeemi  to  be  the  conmatton  oerenoajr  of  die 
Emperor  of  Germany  [  Aa.stria  ?]  as  King  of  Hungary ;  when  on  the  Mount  of  De- 

fir\nre,  nt  Prcsburp,  he  unshealhrs  the  ancient  sword  of  stnte,  and  shaking  it  towards 
North.  South,  East,  and  West,  challenges  the  four  comers  of  the  world  to  dispute 
bis  rights. 

30.  ateeps]  See  I,  i,  173.  DYd  qvotea  from  Phkei*!  Virgil^  Mm*ido$,  ii:  *The 
towne  ....  in  sleepes  [the  original  somno]  and  drinldng  drownd;'  aod  refers  to 

S  //rw.  IV:  TV,  v,  69,  where  he  also  reads  •  sleeps,* 

-^2.  with]  Fur  instances  of  'with'  equivalent  to  iyt  see  Macb.  Ill,  i,  62;  IV,  ii, 
32;  and  ./Abbott,  §  193. 

34.  I . . .  «andf)  Sbthouk  (fl.  196),  ksteg  lit^  of  the  distfaictioa  here  im> 
plied  between  the  feelingi  gf  *man  and  dMWeof  ftkhtRi  nys  that  in  the  beginning 
of  this  speech  the  King  MOM  to  have  for]gotten  the  pompovs  dignity  of  hb  {daml 
distinction. 
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Of  him  fhat  brought  them. 

Amj^.  laertes,  you  shall  hear  diem. — 

Leave  us.  [Exit  Messingir, 

\Rfads\    High  and  mghty^  You  shaU  know  I  am  set 
naked  on  your  kmgdam.    To-morrow  shall  I  beg  leave  to 
see  your  kingly  eyes  ;  when  I  skaU,  first  asking  your  pardon  45 
UureuntOf  reamnt  the  occasion  efn^  sudden  and  more  strange 

Hamlet. 

What  should  this  mean  ?  Are  all  the  rest  come  back  ? 

Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing?  50 

Lair,   Know  you  the  hand  ? 

Kmg,  Us  Hamlefs  character.  'Naked!' 
And  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says '  alone  1' 
Can  you  advise  me? 

Lair,   I'm  lost  in  it,  my  lord.  But  let  him  come;  $$ 


41.  Of..Jhem,\  Om.  Ff,  Rowc  +  , 
C>Id.K]iL 

kear\  On.  F,.    read  Y^^. 

41.  42.  Z4Mfftir...atf.]  One  line,  Qq, 
Jen.  KnU 

42.  itf.3  «r,  tfi? —  (reading 
mtt    as  one  line)  Pope  +  . 

[Exit...]  Om.  Qq. 

43.  [Reads]  Cap.  (after  mi^'^/)',)  Om. 
QqFf. 

44.  shall  I]  /sAa// ]cn. 

45.  46.  first. ..thereunto,]  {^rjl...par' 
<mh)  tkermmio  Q'76. 

45  asking  your]  rntkh^  ym  Qqf,, 
Rowe,  Pope. 
45,  46.  pardon  thereunto,]  pardoHt 


there-vnto  Q,(XQ^.  pardon,  thereunto  Qj. 

46w  occasion]  ^Xms^MKv  FT,  Rowe,  Boa. 
KntyCoU.  Dyce  i.Sta.White,  Del.  Iludt. 

and  more  strange]  Om.  Qq,  Pope 
•f ,  Cap.  Jen.  and  most  strange  Anon.* 

48.  Haimlil.'l  Om.  Qq,  Jen. 

50.  abuse,  andl  aim/t  /  Or  Ff,  Rowe 
aduse,  or  Knt. 

52-54.  *7h...mer]  Prose,  Ff,  Row* 
Ending  the  lines  (riiaf»«Ar/»J«|tf)... 
me  t  Pope  + ,  Jen.  EI. 

52-53.  'Aai/<//*...*aiW.']  AsquoU- 
tioBs,  Johm. 

54.  advise'\  deui/e  Qq. 

55.  /'«]  /  am  Qq,  Cap.  Steev.  Var 
Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  Kily. 


41.  Of  him]  WaLKKR  {Crit.  iii,  208):  'Him*  for  them,  I  suspect.  pWottld  'ho 
•  cceiveH  fhem  of  thtm  that  brought  them*  be  tolerable?  Eu.]  TsCHISCHWITZ 
thinks  he  has  mended  matters  by  giving  this  speech  to  a  servant  instead  of  to  a  m4S- 

45.  qm]  Clabimoon:  See  IV,  hr,  6. 

47*  more  ntrange]  ABaorr,  $6:  'My  radden,  and  eren  more  atnwge  diaa 

mdden.' 

49.  abouldj  .See  Maclf.  IV,  iii,  49,  or  AbikiTT,  $  325. 

52.  cbasnctcr]  Walkbk  {Crit,  iii,  269) :  The  ▼ene  lecns  to  icqnira  that  thb 
word  {dUurAeUr,  aa  it  ia,  ficqnently  at  least,  accented  in  the  old  poeH)  ahoold  be 

pronounced  character,  as  it  is  in  Middleton'i  Tk*  Roarittf^  Girl,  Ptokgne,  *  With 
wings  more  lofty  s  thus  her  character  lies.'  [ — p.  435,  ed.  Dyce.] 
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HAMLET 


[act  iv»  8C  m 


It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart,  5^ 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
'Thus  didest  thou.' 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, — 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  how  otherwise  ? — 
Will  you  be  ruled  by  me  ? 

JLacr.  Ay,  my  lord ;  60 

So  you  will  not  o'errule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.    To  thine  own  peace.    If  lie  be  now  retum'd, 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 


57.  thal[\  Om.  Qq. 
andteU]  to  tell  Han. 

58.  diJest]  didde/l  Ff.  didft  Qq,  Jen. 
Jtmi  Marshall,  from  Q,. 

S8-6a  tfil,Mf\  Two  lines,  the 
first  ending  ttf  Ff,  Rowe. 

60,  61.  Ay...pHue.'\  One  line,  QqFf, 
Rowe+  ,  Jen.  Cald.  Knt,  White. 

Ay»,*S9  ym         Steer.  / 


«9>  Lord^/o  ym  wilt  Qq.  1/ /»  ymti 
Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  White.  /,  ao  yaiiU 
Poj>e+,  Ay  :  so  you' !l  ]o\\x\&.  fwiU, 
my  lord ;  6j  you  will  Cap.  Ktly.  If 
ytt/a  tut  C^±. 

62.  returned"]  returned  Qq. 

63.  checking  at\  the  King  at  Q,Q,. 
liking  not  Q^Q^,  Pope +,  Jen.  CoIL  EU 
iwi^  «r  Long  BfS.* 


58.  Tbm . . .  thott]  Staunton  :  The  reading  of  Q;  may  be  thonght  mpcrior  by 

some. 

59.  As  . . .  otherwise]  Deuus  :  We  should  expect  *  How  should  it  not  be  so  ?' 
Sh.  is  dsewbere  inexact  in  repeating  and  in  oaitting  the  negadve.  KsH»TLBr(£^ 
f9siltr,  p.  295) :  It  is  msmfeit  that  iw/or  not  has  been  omitted.   [Kcigfatley  icadi 

'should  it^«/'  in  his  text.]  CLARENDON:  Perhaps  the  first  clause  refers  to  Hamlet's 
return,  the  second  to  Laertes's  feelings,  Marshall  (p.  197):  If  the  'should* 
were  italicised  we  might  make  sense  ot  it,  thus  :  *  If  it  be  so ' —  («'.  /.  if  Ham.  has 
come  back  because,  on  consideration,  he  did  not  choose  to  go  to  England)— *  As 
haw  iMmUxx.  be  soF  (l>  how  should  there  be  any  qneition  abont  it  being  so?)~ 
*Hov  (could  it  be)  otherwise?*  I  admit  that  in  this  case  we  should  expect  *if* 
•obe  repeat  fd. 

60.  Will . . .  me  ?J  White  :  The  most  un-Shakespearian  want  of  accord  between 
the  rhythm  and  the  sense  of  tUs  heatdstich^  the  aoeeut  being  thrown  upon  *by' 
inMead  of  *me,' — ^warrants  die  opinion  that  die  intelligent  correction  in  die  Folio  is 
by  anthority.  [It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  White  supposes  '  ruled '  is  to  be  pro* 
Rounced  as  a  dissyllable.  In  bts  text  be  prints  *  rul'd,'  and,  followtng  the  Ff,  omits 
*  Ay,  my  lord.'  Ed.] 

60.  my  lord]  Walkek  {Crit,  iii,  270)  :  Perhaps  '  my  good  lord.' 

63.  Aa]  Abbott,  |  115:  *  As'  is  nsed  nearly  redndaady  before  paitidptes  la 
denote  a  cause, '  inasmodi  as.* 

63.  checking]  .SteevejjS:  The  phrxse  is  from  falconry.  •  For  who  knows  not, 
quoth  she,  that  this  hawk,  which  comes  now  so  fair  to  the  fibt,  may  to  morrow  check 
at  any  lure?' — Hinde's  Elmto  Libidinoso,  1606.  Dyck  (Clou.) :  Applied  to  a  hawk 
when  she  fonakes  her  proper  game  and  follows  some  other  of  infoiior  kind  that 
cromes  her  in  her  flight.    CuutRNDOM:  Compare  Tkw^  Mgl^*  11,     124,  and 


i 
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ACT  IV.  sc.  viL]  HAMLET  3OI 

No  more  to  undertake  it,  I  will  work  him 

To  an  exploit  now  ripe  in  my  device,  6$ 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall ; 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident. 

Lacr.  My  lord,  I  will  be  ruled ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so  70 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine ;  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him,  75 
As  did  that  one,  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord? 

King.    A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears  80 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  graveness.    Two  months  since, 

« 

65.  dtmee\  deuife  Qq,  Pope,  Cap.  71.  organ\  instrument  Q'76,  Rowe, 

67.  kreathf]  hrenth  F,F,,  Ctp.  Pop 


68.  nien'\  rSn  Pope+.  78.  ri/tand"]  rihaudQ^.  feather  ^1^^ 

69.  accident]  accident  QfQ^Q^-  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb. 
69-8S.  Laer.  JIfy  lord...greveMess.'\  82.  71m  mtmtks  sinee\  Some  iwo 

Om .  Ff.  mtrntkit  keiui  FT,  Cald.  Knt 
69.  My  hrd^\  Om.  Pope-I-. 


Ill,  J,  Tb*  'ISC  of  the  word  is  not  quite  the  sime  here,  because  the  voyajjc  was 
Hamlet's  '  proper  game,'  which  he  abandons.  Collier  (ed.  I ) :  '  Checking  at '  was 
doabdcv  inbodnoed  In  the  FT  a  canjectiual  emendarion.  [Nol  repeated  in  Gol> 
Iter's  ed.  3.]   DvCB:  The  FT  leading  b  much  moie  in  Shakespeare**  manner  than 

Hking  not. 

68.  uncharge]  Caldecott:  Acquit  of  blame.  Clarendon:  The  word  is  prob* 
ably  coined  by  Sh.  for  the  nonce. 

68.  practice]  OuutEifooN:  Plot,  strataf(em,  treadieiy.  See  IV,  ^i,  139;  V, 
ii.304. 

77.  siege"!  Johnson:  Of  the  lowest  rank.  ClarendoMs  Seat,  thence  nmk^ 
because  peo])]e  sat  at  table  and  elsewhere  in  order  of  precedence. 

82.  health]  WakbuITON  :  But  a  warm  furred  gown  rather  implies  sickness  than 
3» 
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HAMLET 


[act  IV,  sc.  Tii 


Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Noimandy ; — 

I've  seen  myself,  and  served  against,  the  French, 

And  they  can  wdl  on  horseback ;  but  this  gallant 

Had  witchcraft  in't;  he  grew  into  his  seat, 

And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse 

As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natured 

With  the  brave  beast   So  fer  he  topp'd  my  thought 

That  I,  in  forgeiy  of  shapes  and  tricks, 

Come  short  of  what  he  did. 


90 


»5 


Laer,  A  Norman,  was't? 


King.  A  Norman. 


83.  A'ormnni/y :—']  Nprmmtfy.  Ff. 


88.  As"]  And  Rowe. 


Normandy,  Qq,  Cald. 
84.  rvt]  /AaufQq. 


Cam.  Cla. 

89.  A^iO  ^Q<l*  A'A*  ^ 
Bope,  Han.  Cald.  Knt. 


Ae  had}  Q'76.    Jkad  he  QqFf, 


agamtt,']  Han.    againft  QqFf. 

85.  can'\  ran  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt  i. 

86.  into\  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  Su. 


my  thought^  me  thought  Qq. 


vnte  Qq  et  cet 
87.  ^Mv]  dtib^  CSdd. 


91.  Come\  Came  Cap.  conj.  {^Vkr, 
iUadi^pt  p*  3P)  Cla. 


*  health.'  Sh.  wrote  wealth,  i.  e.  that  the  wearen  are  rich  burghers  and  magistrates. 
[MoBERLY :  This  emendation  gives  better  sense.]  JoHNSON :  'Importing'  here 
may  be  not  inferring  by  logical  consequence,  but  producing  by  physical  effect.  A 
ymiiig  Bua  regards  «lbar  in  Us  dress»  an  old  man,  ktaM,  MaijOMSi  ■  Importing 
health'  means  dttuiU^  «m  iMmtitm  U  ktaWk,  SmviNSt  •Importii^*  waxf  only 
signify, — implyini^,  denoting.  Malone's  explanation  may  be  the  true  one.  CLAREN- 
DON adopts  Malone's  explanation.  [Sec  Jiom.  6*  I,  i,  86.  May  not  this  be 
an  instance  of  what  Corson  {Cornell  Rev.  Nov.  1876)  calls  respective  construction, 
and  '  health  *  refer  to  '  careless  livery,'  and  *  graveness '  to  '  sables  *  and  *  weeds  *  ? 
Compare  III,  i,  151 1  *The  oonitiei's,  sdiokr*!,  soldier's,  eye,  tongue,  rgrocd also 
Macb.  I,  iii,  60:  •  speak  thou  to  me  who  neither  beg  nor  fear  your  favour  nor  yonr 
hate;'  IVint.  Tale,  III,  ii,  164:  •  though  I  with  death,  and  with  Reward,  did  threaten 
and  encourage  him.'  For  these  and  other  instances  of  similar  construction,  see  the 
CtmeUXev.  cited  above;  and  see  also  II,  ii,  382.  £0.] 

83,  84.  Nomumdy . . .  ngninnt]  Caldboott:  *  Widi  the  punetnation  of 
QqFf  the  construction  may  be:  "  Here  was  a  gentleman  [whom]  I've  seen  myieU^ 
and  [I  have  aIso"|  served  against  the  French,  And  they,"  '  &c. 

85.  can}  Collier:  The  ran  of  Ff  is  a  mere  misprint;  people  do  not  run  on 
hoisehadc.  See  Abbott,  §  307,  for  other  instances,  found,  though  very  rarely,  in 
Sh.  of  this,  the  original  meaning  d  « am.*  Claebiidon:  Compare  Bacon,  Et$^ 
si,  p.  40 :  '  In  evil  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  the  second  not  to  can.' 

89.  topp'd]  Dycb  (C^.)i  To  rise  above,  to  surpass.  See  Maei.  IV,  iii,57i 
Leart  I,  ii,  21. 

90.  forgery]  JoHNSON:  I  could  not  contrive  so  many  proofs  of  dexterity  as  hB 
oottld  perform. 
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ACT  IV,  flc.  vB.]  HAMLET  363 

Lacr.    Upon  my  life,  Lamond. 

King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.    I  know  him  well ;  he  is  the  brooch  indeed 

And  gem  of  all  the  nation.  95 

King.    He  made  confession  of  you, 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report, 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence, 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especially, 

That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed  100 
If  one  could  match  you ;  the  scrimers  of  their  nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  opposed  them.    Sir,  this  report  of  his 

93.  Lamond^    Pope-^,   Dyce,   Sta«  lOO.  _/ffA/ Rowe  ii,  Pope. 

GI0.  +  ,  Huds.    Lamound  Ff,  Rowe,  loi.  ^Mtf/j       ^i>.  Ff,  Rowe. 

Gald*  Knt  Lmmmt  White.   iMmord        loi,  loj.  th0.,jlkemt\  Om.  FT,  Rowe. 

Qq  et  ocL  Pope,  Han. 

t/^n'1  Om.  Theob.  ii.Warb.  Johns.  lOI.  the  scrimers\  the  Scri$H$tr*t 

95.  tAe]  our  Fl.    that  Coll.  (MS).  Q^.    the  fencers  Q'76. 

961.  Ne  made]  Het  mad  F,.  103.  Aem\  *tm  Theob.  Wark  JohiUL 

99.  /^«^/]  An  F^.  Jen. 

especiaUy\  especially  F,.  efpeciall  Sir^  tkis\  This  Ff,  Howe,  Pope^ 

Qq,  Pop€  +  ,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.Var.  El.  Han. 
Oun.  Cbu 

93.  Lamond]  Halonv  :  Si.  wrote,  I  suspect,  Lamode.  See  lines  94,  95,  wlieic 

he  is  spoken  of  as  •  the  brooch  and  gem  of  all  the  nation.'  ClarendoKx  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  fictitious.  C.  Elliot  Browne  [Athenteum,  29  July, 
1876) :  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  Pietro  Monte  (in  a  Gallicized 
fenn),  the  famons  cavalier  'and  swordsman,  who  is  mentioned  hf  Castiglione  (*i7 
Crriigiam,*  b.  i)  as  the  instrador  of  Lools  the  Seventh's  Master  of  Horse.  In  the 
English  translation  he  is  called  '  Peter  Mount.'  [I  regret  that  these  valuable  NoUt 
on  Shakespeare^ s  A'ames  reached  me  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  due  place  in  the  com- 
mentary under  the  first  appearance  nf  each  character.  They  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II,  p.  241.  Ed.  J 

94.  brooch]  NAftB!  An  ornamental  bnckle,  pin,  or  loopw  Ttom  die  Fkench 
hveJke,  a  spit.    It  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  ornament  worn  in  the  hat. 

96.  confession]  Df.lius:  Here  used,  because  Lamond  would  not  willingly  ao* 
knowledge  the  superiority  of  Laer.  over  the  French  in  the  art  of  fighting. 

97.  nmterly  report]  Clasbndom  z  A  report  whidi  descrihes  Laer.  as  a  master 
of  fence. 

98.  defence]  Johnson  :  That  is,  in  the  science  of  defence. 

101.  scrimers]  Johnson:  Fencers.  Malone:  From  escrimeur,  Fr.  a  fencer. 
CoLXiER  (ed.  2) :  It  is  not  used  by  any  other  poet.  Whitb  :  The  Qq  give  a  mere 
ignorant  printing  of  ttf  eserimmn  [which  White  adopts  in  his  text],  helped,  per> 
haps,  by  an  accidental  putting  of  the  space  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  *,  No  svdi 
word  as  s.Ttmtrs  has  been  met  with  in  the  books  on  fencing,  or  anywhere  else. 

103.  report]  Walker  (CW/.  i,  302):  Is  'report'  the  object  or  the  subject  of 
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HAMLET 


[ACT  nr.  $c.  iri. 


Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy 

That  he  could  nothing  do  but  wish  and  beg  105 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  him. 
Now,  out  of  this — 

Laer,  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ?  107 

King.   Laertes,  was  your  iatlier  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  fiice  without  a  heart? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ?  no 

King,   Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your  father ; 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time, 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof, 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it 

106.  ^er\  ore  QqF,.   tver  F,F,F^,      Bw.  Coll.  Sing.  EI.  Ktly,  Hadi. 
Rowe.  107.  M/J— ]  thts.  QqF,F,Fj. 

him]  you  Qq,  Cap.  Mai.  Stccv.  If'Aat]  l^'hy  Ff.  Rowe.  Cald.  Km 


'envenom'?  If  the  latter,  read  'your  envy.'  Coi.tKiOGE:  Note  bow  the  King 
fizst  awakens  Laertes's  vanity  by  praising  the  reporter,  and  then  gratifies  it  fay  the 
report  Uaelf,  and  finally  poinia  it  by  these  lines. 

111.  Walker  (CnV.  iii,  270) :  Here,  and  in  III,  iii,  57,  and  IV,  v,  lt9,Clandins, 
like  the  Ghost,  shows  sonicfhinf^  of  Hamlet's  jihilosophisin;^  turn. 

112.  begun  by  time]  Johnson  :  The  meaning  may  l;e,  love  is  not  innate  in  us, 
and  oo'essential  to  our  nature,  bat  begjns  at  a  certain  time  fipon  sonM  external  canse, 
and  bong  ahrqrs  snlqect  to  the  operations  of  time,  suffieni  change  and  diminvtioo. 
M.  Mason  :  The  King  reason!^  thus : — '  I  do  not  suspect  that  you  did  not  lore  yoor 
father;  but  I  know  that  time  .-ib.-ites  the  force  of  affection.'  I  therefore  suspect  that 
we  ought  to  read :  •  love  ib  bcgunc  by  time.'  I  suppose  that  Sh.  places  the  syllable 
Ar  before  goHe,  as  we  say  ^^-paint,  ^^-spatter,  ^r-think,  &c.,  or  possibly  we  should 
read  *  by>gone.*  BaiUT  (ti,  14) :  The  dominant  idea  of  the  speedi  is  that  love 
la  abated  bgr  time.  Read  '  love  is  bes^nawn  hf  time,'  an  expression  which  exactly 
conveys  the  sense  required,  while  the  change  requisite  for  perverting  it  into  the 
received  text  is  slight.  Compare  Jiich,  JJJ :  I,  iii,  222 ;  Tro.  Cm.  IV,  v, 
393. 

1 13.  by  tkne]  Seymouk  (ii,  197) :  Read  kHme.  The  King  means,  *  love  b^^ 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  bnt  as  our  affections  ripen  thb  aflcction  snflbrs  aKitement.' 

KEir.iiTl.KY  :  I  cannot  make  nny  r;oofl  sense  out  of  this.  I  suspect  that  -  time' 
may  be  owing  to  the  same  word  luwcr  down.  The  love  spoken  of  seems  to  be  that 
of  children  for  parents,  and  possibly  the  word  was  chiLihood^  birth. 

113.  proof]  Johnson  t  In  transactions  of  ddly  experience.  CLAUNDOfrt  Cbw 
cmnstances  which  prove  that  time  abates  love.   Compare  II,  i,  38. 

114.  fire]  For  other  instances  of  the  lengthened  pronunciation  of  this  word,  see 
Walkek,  Vers.  144 ;  Aiii«»rr,  §  4?^. 
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ACT  IV.  ac.  vti.] 


HAMLET 


There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love  II5 

A  kind  of  wick  or  snuff  that  will  abate  it; 

And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still. 

For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy. 

Dies  in  his  own  too-much ;  that  we  would  do 

113-124.  There. .. ulcer  :\  Om.  Ff.  thory  Han. 

116.  wiek]  Rowe  ii*    wuht  Qq.         119.  Av^'MimvI]  MaL  itavaHMAQ). 


wUke  Q'76.    wiek  Rowe  i.  tkai\  toAat  Pope  +  . 

It 8.  plurisy\  plurifie  Qq.    pleurifie  WMtW]^  should  Sepaiour, 

Q'76,  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Warb.  pie- 

117.  still]  Always,  eOMtantly.    See  /!om.      Jul.  V,  iii,  io6,  and  notes. 

118.  plurisy]  Warrurton  :  I  would  believe,  for  the  honor  of  Sh.,  that  he  wrote 
plelhory.  But  I  observe  the  dramatic  writers  of  that  time  frequently  call  a  fulness 
of  blood  a  pleurisy,  as  if  it  came  not  from  ir^ncpd,  but  from  plus,  pluris.  [This 
eoiendalioo  Warbnrton  commnnicated  by  letter  to  Theobald,  who  replied  that  it  had 
abo  occoived  to  him,  bat  that  he  was  donbditl  of  it,  partly  from  '  the  aeetmimi  sylla* 
ble  falling  so  wrong  in  the  ver<e,  the  o  being  long'  [here  Theobald's  Greek  misled 
him],  and  partly  because  Sh.  might  ha%'e  mistaken  the  nature  of  pleurisie.  as  Beau 
&  Fi.  seeoi  to  have  done:  *  those  too  many  excellencies,  that  feed  Your  pride,  turn  tc 
a  pleurisy.' — Qatmnp/tiki  CmUry  [ll,'\,^.4^fj,tA.  Dyce].  In  his  edition  Theobald 
added :  *thon  giand  deader ...  that  heal'rt  The  earth  when  ft  it  sick,  and  cni'st 
the  world  O'  the  pleurisy  of  people.' — Ttoo  NobU  Kinsmen  [V,  i,  p.  417,  ed.  Dyce]. 
TOLLfcT.  in  the  Var.  1821,  cites:  Mascal's  Treatise  on  Cattle,  1662,  p,  187,  'Against 
the  blood,  or  plurisie  of  blood.  The  disease  of  blood  is,  some  young  horses  will 
feed,  and  bdagfirt  will  Mcrmw  blood,  and  i0^frmilr«/Air^  Malonb 
cites:  *  Most  jronr  hot  itch  and  plm:iqr  of  Inst ...  be  fed  Up  to  a  snifeiL' — *Th 
Pify  She's  a  Whore,  IV,  iii  [Ford's  IVoris,  p.  177,  ed.  Dyce].  Other  instances  arc 
given  by  M.  Mason  and  N.XRES,  in  all  of  which  ihe  word  is  spelled  'plurisy,'  and 
means  a  sur/eii,  a  plethory.  Whence  Nar£S  aiiirms  that  it  means  '  a  plethora  or 
rednndanqr  of  blood.  Not  the  same  as  pUurity,  bat  derived  from  plus,  pluris, 
more.'  And  Nares  is  followed  In  the  derivation  froin  /Asr,  pluris^  bjr  DVCB,  Coir 
Lint,  Stauntun,  White,  and  HtnisoN.  Gipford  also  explains :  '  Thy  plurisy  of 
goodness  is  thy  ill'  (Massinfjer's  Unnatural  Combat,  IV,  i,  p.  196,  eJ.  Gifford)  by 
'  thy  superabundance  of  goodness :  the  thought  is  from  Sh.,'  and  cites  the  present 
ponas^  firoin  UimUet.  CoLBSiDGB,  in  his  Notes,  says,  •  I  rather  think  that  Sh.  meant 
plmHtpt  bat  involved  in  it  Ihe  thoaght  of  pletkorm,  as  sappoaing  plenri^  to  arise 
from  too  much  blood ;  otherwise  I  can  not  explain  "  this  '  should '  is  like  a  spend- 
thrift sigh  That  hurts  by  easing."  In  a  stitch  in  the  side  every  one  must  have 
heaved  a  sigh  that  "  hurt  by  casing."  Since  writing  the  above  I  feel  confinned 
that  "  pleurisy  "  is  the  right  word ;  for  I  find  that  in  the  old  medical  dictionaries  the 
plcorisy  ia  often  called  the  **  plethory.** '  In  fine,  Sh.  and  the  early  dramatists  were 
misled  by  the  sound  into  supposing  that  pleurisy  was  the  same  as  plethory,  and  It 
wa>  accordingly  spelled  'plurisy,'  xs  indicating  the  symptoms  implied  in  its  supposed 
derivation  from  plus,  pluris.  It  is  better  to  retain  that  spelling,  although  there  is  no 
duease,  I  believe,  so  named,  or  rather  so  spelled,  at  present.  £d.] 

ti9-ifl3.  that . . .  nccidentn]  TscmscHwm:  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
31  • 
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366 


HAMLET 


[act  IV,  sc.  viL 


We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  *  would '  changes  120 

And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 

As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents, 

And  then  this  '  should '  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 

That  hurts  by  easing.   But,  to  the  quick  o'  the  ulcer: 

Hamlet  comes  back ;  what  would  you  undertake,  12$ 

To  show  yourself  your  Other's  son  in  deed 

More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer»  To  cut  his  throat  i*  the  church. 

King,   No  place  indeed  should  murder  sanctuarize ; 


120,  123.  *w<mU\..*  shatW^  Italics, 
laa.  attuttt^l  muedenif  Q.Q,Q4. 

123.  sprnJthrifl    sighT^    fpenJ  thrift 
Q'76.    fpend  thirfts  figh  Q.Qj. 
fpemd'tkrifts  figh  Q^Qj,   Pope,  Cap. 
0>n.  Sing.  ^erndtAnftsigk  Ktly. 

125.  Hamlet  comes]  Mtmlti  €»m*F^ 

Fj.    Hamlet f  come  F^. 


126.  your. ..in  deed]  your  fathtrs 
fonne  indeed  F,F,.  your  fathtr's  /on 
indeed       Pope-f,  Jen.  EI.  imdeede 

your  fathers  fonne  Qq,  Cap.  in  deed 
your  father's  son  bteev.  Var.  Sioj;. 
KUy. 

ia8.  murder  sameiKarue']  /rfileet  • 

mmrderer  Q'76. 

sanctuarize]  San/lurize  F,. 


whole  tragedy.   GSAMT  WHnv  {HamUt  tke  VMnger,  Galaxy,  April,  1870.  p.  544) 

119.  too-much]  M0BERI.Y  :  Like  'a  great  amiss,'  '  the  why  and  wherefore,'  and 
the  like.  English  had  at  this  time  somethint,'  like  the  flexibility  of  the  Greek,  aod 
bad  no  difficulty  in  throwing  out  phrases  like  ro  ayav  and  nfjiv. 

12a  abould . . .  would]  See  I,  v,  32 ;  III,  iii,  75;  Macb.  I,  v,  19,  and  III,  Tt,  19. 

li^tpeadthiift  sigh]  WAKMimTOM:  This  nonsense  shoold  be  read  < a qiend* 
thrift's  sign*  I.  e.  though  a  spendthrift's  entering  into  honds  or  mortgages  gives  him 
a  present  relief  from  his  straits,  yet  it  ends  in  much  greater  distresses,  IIeath: 
This  refers  to  a  very  idle  opinion,  still  prevalent  among  the  common  people,  that 
every  sigh  draws  drops  of  Mood  htm  the  heart  and  tends  to  shorten  life.  Cusm^ 
.corr  cites  Dr  SMntWBNt  To  have  conceived,  previous  to  die  disoovety  of  the  dr> 
culation  of  the  blood,  that  sighing  sucked  the  blood,  was  an  idea  natural  enough 
for  after,  or  rather  during,  a  deep  sigh  the  blood  flows  more  freely  through  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  its  ramifications  in  the  different  lobes  of  the  lungs;  and  it  might 
have  appeared  to  the  old  physiologists  to  be  duu  drawn  away  fton  the  heart  and  the 
general  mass  into  the  Isngs.  How  it  got  bade  again  into  the  heart,  thejr  did  not 
know.  Clarendon  :  The  meaning  is  that  the  mere  recognition  of  a  duty  withoot 
the  will  to  perform  it,  while  it  satisfies  for  a  moment,  enfeebles  the  moral  nature. 
We  have  the  same  notion  of  sighs  wasting  the  vital  powers  in  2  Hen.  VJ:  III,  it, 
63 ;  Mid.  N,  D.,  Ill,  ii,  97.  [See  Rom.  dr*  Jul.  Ill,  v,  58.]  MoBERLT:  He  who 
vainly  acknowledges  that  he '  should '  have  done  a  thing  is  like  a  spendthrift  sighing 
for  his  squandered  citato. 

128.  sanctuarize]  Ci.abendoN:  This  verb  is  probably  invented  by  Sh.  No 
place  should  protect  murder  (such  as  that  which  Ham.  has  perpetrated)  from  punish- 
ment.   Compare  Rich.  Ill   III,  i,  42 ;  Cor.  I,  x,  19. 
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«cr  nr,  sc.  viL] 


HAMLET 


Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.   Bu^  good  Laertes, 

Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  3rour  chamber.  130 

Hamlet  rcturn'd  shall  know  you  are  come  home; 

We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence 

And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 

The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you^  in  fine,  together 

And  wager  on  your  heads ;  he,  being  remiss,  135 

Most  generous  and  free  from  all  contriving. 

Will  not  peruse  the  foils,  so  that  with  ease, 

Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 

A  sword  unbated,  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 


130.  WiU..Jhis\  Om.  Q'76. 

this  chambfr.'\   Coll.  i,  EI. 

Dyce,  Sta.  White,  Del.  Huds.  Glo. +. 
this, ...chamber,  Q,Q,F,.  fhis,...chambfr 
Q^Qj.  this,...chmmberf  F,FjK^,  Rowe, 
Fope,  Knt.  Ait ..chamber;  Theob.  + , 
Jen.  this  chamber  ?  Cap.  this,.., 
chamber :  Steev.  Var.  Sing,  this  f... 
thamher!  Cald.  thist..xkamber.  Coll.  ii. 


133.  fawu'\  /dm*  Q.F,F^. 

134.  FlneiuAmaH\  Frenchmm  Warb. 

135.  oti']ore  Qq,  C»p,  Jen.  Sleev.  Var. 
Cald.  Sing.  liuds. 

lyj.  foils,-]  Foilaf  Ff. 
139.  unbated^  unMUtt  F,F^  Rowe. 
um-kaited  F  F^. 

pass\pafe¥;e^  paceq^. 


132.  those]  For  instances  of  the  omission  of  the  relative,  see  IV,  vi,  23;  Abbott, 
5  244;  Macb.  V,  vii,  7. 

135.  femist]  Clarendon  :  A  word  seldom  if  ever  nsed  now,  exoqit  with  refer* 
ence  to  some  paiticDlar  set  of  negligence.  Here  it  meens  tmrdm,  itU^emU*  So 

in  I  Hen.  VI:  IV,  iii,  59. 
137.  peruse]  See  II,  i,  90. 

139.  unbated]  Pope  (ed.  2) :  Not  blunted,  as  foils  are.  Or,  as  one  edition  has 
\x,  emMUd  ot  mvetwiud,  [No  edition  bas  yet  been  fiwnd  with  tills  reading.  Two 
jean  before  Pope's  second  edition  was  pablisbed  in  1728,  Hicobald,  in  his  iPe* 
Uomlt  P>  Ii9>  in  a  note  on  this  passage  had  conjectured  imbaited,  and  also  on  the 
sarae  page  suggested  'imbaited  and  envenom'd '  for  ' unbated  and  envenom'd,' V, 
ii,  304.  Hence  arose,  probably.  Pope's  error.  Theobald,  in  the  Appendix,  p.  192, 
withdrew  these  conjectorea,  and  supposes  that « mbated '  may  here  mean  umiaUdt 
or  not  robbed  of  its  point;  nor,  he  adds,  can  tlie  eoojectnre  hold  in  the  second  pes- 
saj^e  without  tautology,  because  *  envenom'd'  signifies  the  same  as  imbaited.  Ed.] 
Stkkvkns:  In  North's  Plutarch  it  is  said  of  one  of  the  Metelli,  that  'he  shewed 
the  people  the  cruel  tight  of  fencers  at  unrebated  swords.'  Malone:  Not  blunted, 
as  foils  are  by  a  button  fixed  to  the  end.  So  in  Ltwfi  LtA.  I,  i,  6:  <That  honoor, 
which  diall  kaU  his  scythe's  keen  edge.'  Clamndon  :  See  RUk,  III:  V,  ▼,  35. 
Also,  •  rebate,'  Meas.for  Meas.  I,  iv,  60. 

139.  practice]  Johnson:  AIthoup;h  the  meaning  of  stratas^rm,  or priry  treason, 
is  not  incongruous  here,  yet  I  rather  believe  that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  thrust 
ftrtxertise,  M.  MASON;  It  means  a  iavorite  pass,  one  that  Laer.  was  well  prac- 
tised in.  The  treachery  lay  in  the  nse  of  a  swwd  unbated  and  envenomed.  Qua* 
BMDOiN :  A  treacherotts  timist.  See  line  68  of  this  scene. 
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3d8  HAMLET  (iicrnr.R.va 

Requite  him  for  your  iather. 

Laer.  I  will  do 't;  140 

And  for  that  purpose  I'll  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  145 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal ;  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that  if  I  gall  him  slightly 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  further  think  of  this ; 

Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means  150 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.    If  this  should  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 
Twcre  better  not  assay'd ;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back  or  second,  that  might  hold 

Pope  +  .  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Mai.  Cald.  151.  us]  if  Uan. 

Sing.  El.  Ktly.  sAa/e.    ^.../li/,]  Rowe  +  .Jen. 

MMmr}  utneiat  CoIL  El.  White,  Ktty,  Del.  Hvds.  /tap* 

lAZ.  that  htt  dip'\tktaimttl^^<i^  i/:.fayle,QQ\.  Jhape,if...faiU ;  Y^^^ 

Q,.    I  but  dipt  Y{.  Jkape  i/..../aii;          shapt:  if^^^MI^ 

148,  149.  With... .death. \  One  line,  Cap.  ct  cet  substantially. 

Qq.  \^  look]  hokt  ¥  .  AMP^Rewe. 

150.  Wtigk'\  Weyqj^, 


141.  anoint]  Mobekly:  Laer.  shows  by  this  horrid  suggestion  how  little  need 
there  wm  for  the  King  to  prepare  fbe  temptation  as  carefellf  a*  he  did. 

142.  monatelNUilc]  Clarendon  :  Quack-doctor.   See  Oth.  I,  iii,  61 ;  and  in 

Bacon'^  Advavcfmmt  of  Learning,  ii,  lo,  §  2  :  '  Nay,  we  lee  die  weaknoi  and 
credulity  of  men  is  such,  as  they  will  often  prefer  a  mountebank  or  witch  f>cfore  a 
learned  physician.'  In  Jonson's  hox,  Volpone,  disguised  as  a  mountebank,  has  a 
Bittltitnde  dT  medicines  to  sdl.  In  Italian  1w  is  called  Harl&kum^  whence  the  Frcndi 
dUuiaian,  for  which  among  othera  Cotgrave  gives  as  cqaiTalenIs,  *  A  Moantefaanka^ 
a  cousening  drug-seller,  a  pratling  quack-saluer.' 

145.  simples]  Clarendon  :  Herbs,  so-called  as  being  the  simple  ingredients  o( 
compound  mixtures.  See  A'om.  &*  jful.  V,  i,  40. 

146.  moon]  To  gather  simples  by  moonlight  was  supposed  to  add  to  tiieirmodi* 
dnal  power  or  *  viitae.* 

148.  contagion]  Clarendon  :  Used  like  '  unction,'  line  142,  Car  a  material  eli> 
ject,  abstract  for  concrete,  the  thing  which  gives  contagion. 
148,  that]  For  '  so  that,'  see  IV,  v,  21 1. 

151.  shape]  Johnson:  May  enable  ns  to  assmne  proper  characteis,  and  to  ad 
oar  part. 
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ACT  IV,  8C.  Vit] 


HAMLET 


If  this  should  blast  in  prooC  Soft  t— let  me  see  1— 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings ; 
Iha*t: 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  diy, — 
As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end, — 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink.  111  have  prepared  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping, 


155.  should'\  did  Qq,  Cap.  Cam.  Cla. 
Soft  I—]  Coll.    Soft,  Ff.  Soft 

Qq.  S»fi—  Rofwe-l-,  Jen.  Soft:  Cap. 
ct  cet. 

156.  cunnings']  cammingt  F^FJF^ 
Gftld.  Knt.    comings  F^. 

157.  fk^/]  /JkaitQ/i^  Ikiuftq^ 
Qj,  Jen.  Sing.  Ktly.    T^ai—  Rowe. 

157,  158.  /  ha' t... dry]  Johiw.  One 
line,  QqFf.  Rowe+.  Jen.  Suu  Ktly. 

158.  mmddry'\  Om.  Fiope,  Tbeol).  Han. 


Warb. 

159.  As}  And  Pope,  Han.  Ktly. 
mmigytm^  mmkt  ym  Jen. 
that  end}  ike  Huf  FT,  Rowe^ 

/h'  end  Pope,  Han, 

\(x>.  prepared]  prepaf'dYL  prtfard 
Q,Q,  pr^nrd<^fif  pi^4iOtp.Ua, 
Stcev.  Bos.  Coll.  El. 

161.  nonce]  once  Q^Q^.  purp0/t(^j6, 
sipping]  tafting  Q'76. 


155.  pioof]  SmviMt  AmetaphortakenftoaiUietiTinf  orpioi^of  I 
or  cannon,  which  blast  or  burst  in  the  proof. 

156.  cunningB]  Caldecott,  followed  by  KNtnHT,  plausibly  explains  commit^ 
of  F,  a:i  a  meeting  in  assault,  bout,  or  pass  at  fence.  Minshea:  'Commingf  GalL 
Venue.'   Cotgrave :  *  Venui,  f.  A  comming;  also,  a  Tennie  in  fencing.' 

159.  At]  Equivalent  to  •  For  ao.'  See  IV,  iii,  58. 

160.  thnt]  ClASBIDON:  'That'  follows  'when,'  after  a  parenthesis  or  other  in 
'cTvcnin;^  words  (compare  Lear,  II,  i,  45),  completing  the  conjunction  •  When  that,' 
which  is  used  by  Sh.,  as  e.g.  ^W.  Gcf.  Ill,  11,96:  'When  that  the  poor  have 
cried.' 

t6a  prepnred]  Wnm:  The  Qq  me  decidedly  wranf.  *A  goblet  night  be 
well  spoken  of  aa  ppepnied  for  dm  nonce,  hot  not  aa  preferred  [offered]  for  the 

nonce.* 

161.  nonce]  Clarendon:  For  the  s[>ecial  occasion.  The  phrase  was  originally 
'  for  the  once,'  the  '  n'  being  added  for  euphony.  [See  Matzner,  vol.  i,  p.  181.] 
Hmrm  (ii,  afo);  There  b  little  in  ovr poefa  writings  more  painfU than  andi a 
scene  as  this;  the  cool  deUlMcation  with  which  Laer.  oones  into  such  a  plot  iaao 
incon5istent  with  his  character  as  exhibited  in  the  other  parts  of  the  play;  the  c1um> 
siness  of  the  whole  contrivance,  and  the  barefaced  manner  in  which  the  King  is 
made  to  expose  his  villainous  purpose  to  one  who  is  already  half  bis  enemy,  thai 
one  it  templed  to  ask  where  the  mighty  sptiit  ia  fled  which  dictated  aome  portions  of 
this  most  unequal  perfiffmance.  What  an  abandonment  also  of  the  grtai  tU^n  of 
the  trapedy  (as  announced  in  the  First  Act),  that  there  should  be  a  train  laid  which 
is  tn  bring  about  the  catastrophe  while  the  principal  actor  is  not  cognizant  of  it,  and 
hai^,  of  course,  no  part  in  it.  The  death  of  the  King  is  in  consequence  brought 
■bout  without  Aat  intention  of  the  mind  of  Ham.  which  waa  necessary  to  conned 
ft  w!th  the  early  acenea  of  the  play,  and  to  give  dignity  to  the  great  cataatraphe. 
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If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck,  163 
Our  puip€»se  may  hold  there.   But  stay,  what  noise  ? — 

How  now,  sweet  queen  ! 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  165 
So  fast  they  follow. — Your  sister's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Laer.    *  Drown'd  !'    Oh,  where? 

Queen.    There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook. 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 

163.  jtecl]  AM-i  0*76^  Rove-f,  Jen.        166.  Sc.../ollffw']  Separate  line.  Cap. 
White.  thtyl  tkeyiYJ^  tkeyUY^^ 

163.  But...nMstt\  Om.  Ff,  Rowe+,  Rowe. 

Km,  Djrce,  Sta.  While,  Huds.  Glo.  t68.  grtmaslan/]  grtmUig^ref^fS. 

Enter  Queen.]  Ahtt  pumi  Ff,  mlunt  a]  af count  the  Qq,  Cap. 

Rowe,  Po{«,  Han.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Cald.  Coll.  El.  Ktljr. 

164.  Haw. ..queen  /]  Om.  Qq.  aslant  the  Sing.  White,    ascaunt  a  Sta. 
Hm  ntm\  ktm  F,,  CoU.  169.  koar\  ktm  F,F^  k»ny  Q,Q^ 

I 


165.  SCKNK  X.  Pope  +,  Jen.  -ioary  Q^,  Jen.  hc^arie 


168.  Stack]  BLAOCnxMiB:  Read  IkoI,  a  oommoii  name  for  a  n4>icr.  Mauwbs 
<  Studc,'  a  tenn  of  the  fenciBg^schoot,  meant  Am^,  Dvcs  ((7<&if.) :  Mora  prop* 
erijr  Uock^  an  abbreviation  of  stoccado.  White  speaks  of  an  'old  copy'  which 
reads, '  your  venom'd  truk^  \\  have  been  unable  to  find  any  old  copy  which  sn 
reads.  Ed.] 

163.  noise]  Jemnins  finds  greal  ugnificance  in  theie  words,  as  an  cxprenion  of 
Che  King's  guilt,  and  fear  of  being  oveHieard. 

165.  Steevens:  Compare  Per.  I,  iv,  63.  Ritson  calls  attention  to  a  similar 
thou;^lit  in  Locrine,  one  of  the  Spurious  Plays,  first  published  in  1 595.  Sabren 
drowns  herself,  and  Queen  Gwendoline  exclaims :  '  One  mischief  follows  another'* 
nedc*  (So  it  reads  in  tlie  last  coltunn  of  the  last  page  of  F,.] 

168.  Tkomas  Camfbbu.  [?]  {BlaekwootTs  Magm,  March,  1833):  The  Queen 
affected  after  a  fashion  by  the  picturesque  nnode  of  Ophelia's  death,  and  takes 
pleasure  in  describing  it  than  any  one  would  who  really  had  a  heart.  Gertrude 
a  gossip, — and  she  is  gross  even  in  her  grief. 

168.  wHlow]  HUMTtR  (ii.  261 ) :  She  resorted  to  the  willow  *to  make  her  a  gar> 
land,  as  being  foisaken,*  as  Benedick  says  of  the  Connt 

168.  aslant]  Collier  :  Ascaunt  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as '  aslant.*  Bkis* 
LEY  (p.  150):  This  willow,  the  SitUx  alia,  grows  on  the  banks  of  most  of  our 
small  streams,  particularly  the  Avon,  near  Stratford,  aud  from  the  looseness  vf  the 
•oil  the  trees  partly  lose  their  hold,  and  liend  *  ailant'  over  the  stream. 

169.  honr]  Clakkb:  Willow  leaves  are  green  on  the  npper  side,  but  nivery-grey, 
otAm^^.  onthe  under  side,  which  it  shoWS  in  the  ^'la^'-y  stre.im.  CttAKSNIlON: 
Compare  Virgil,  Georctcs,  ii,  13  :  •  Gl.nuca  canentia  fronde  salicta.'  LoWELL  {Among 
My  Books,  p.  1S5)  :  Sh.  understood  |>erfeclly  the  charm  of  indirectness,  of  making 
nis  readers  seem  to  discover  for  themselves  what  he  means  to  show  them,  ii  he 
•rishcs  to  tell  that  the  leaves  of  the  willow  are  gmy  on  the  under  nde,  he  doea  not 
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There  with  fimtastic  garlands  did  she  come  170 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them ; 

There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ;  175 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 


17a  T%er$  vn^...€9me\  Tkerrwitk..^  JtugersTmA. 
maJke  Q,Q,,  Cap.  Steev.  Var.  Coll,  El.  174.  TAere^  Then  Cap. 

There  with. ..make  Q^Qj.  Jeo,     NtOT  penJent]  Ora.  Q'76. 

xohich...Jht  did  make  coronet]  cronet  Q,Q. 


dead  men's  fingers]    deadman  s 

make  it  a  mere  fact  of  ob^^ervatiun  by  bluntly  Mjing  10^  bnt  makes  it  pictttrcsquely 
reveal  itself  to  us  as  it  might  in  Nature. 

17a  come]  jKNNim  interprets  the  Qq;  With  the  wUloiribe  made  a  gariandt 
and  ttttck  flowers  in  it.  KNiturrsays:  To*  make,*  of  the  Qq»  here  means  to 'oome,' 

to  *  make  way,'  to  •  proceed.' 

171.  Farren  {Mania  and  Madness,  Slc,  p.  62) :  This  line  is  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  emblematic  or  picturc  wnlmg.  The  *  crow-flower,'  according  to  Parkinson, 
was  called  The fayr*  Mayde  of  fHmett  the '  long  purples'  are  Aad$MH^s fingers s 
flie*daiiijr*  fmre  virgmify  w  ^rii^ tf  Hfe^  as  being  itielf  *theTii]^n  bloom 

of  the  year.'  The  order  rans  thus,  with  the  meaning  of  each  flower  beneath : 


'  A  fair  maid  stung  to  the  quick,  her  virgin  bloom  under  the  cold  hand  of  death.' 
BnsLBV  (p.  159):  *  Crow.flowers '  are  the  ^mAmkt  rrvKj^,  Ranuncnlas  bolbosni, 

and  t!;e  meadow  croiv/oot,  R.  acris.  The  most  common  'nettles'  which  blossom 
early  are  tlie  white  dead-nettle,  Lamium  album,  and  the  purple  dead-nettle,  L.  pur- 
pureum.  'Daisy,'  Bellis  perennis;  the  only  British  species,  blossoms  all  the  year, 
nad  is  one  of  the  eaiUeit  flownis  of  spriug. 

171.  kmf  fNirplea]  Stbbvins:  In  Lyte's  Heriatt  1578,  its  wions  names,  too 
gross  for  repetition,  are  preserved.  Malone:  One  of  the  grosser  names  Gertrude 
had  a  particular  reason  to  avoid, — the  rampant  xuidmv.  Beislev  (p.  160) :  This  is 
the  early  purple  orchis.  Orchis  mascula,  which  blossoms  in  April  and  May.  The 
•oold  maids'  mistook  one  of  the  other  orchids,  having  palmahd  roots,  for  'long 
imrples.*  The  ^attid  peinwU  orehu.  Orchis  maculata,  and  the  meursk  9rtkiB,  O. 
latifulia,  have  palmatrd  roots,  and  are  called  'dead  men's  fingers,'  irhirh  thcy  lomo 
what  resemble.    [Sec  :il>o  'J he  Cardett,  19  Sept.  1874.] 

172.  liberal]  Rlko:  Licentious.  See  Much  Ado,  IV,  i,  93.  Malone:  FreC' 
tpoken    CLarbhdon:  As  in  Jtiek,  II f  II,  i,  229. 

173.  cold]  Delius:  In  opposition  to  *  liberal.* 
175.  aUver]  See  M4ui.  IV,  i,  28. 


CaOW-FLOWUtS, 


Nkttlks, 


Daisiks,    LoNt:  Purples. 
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Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.   Her  clothes  spreiid  wide, 
Andy  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up; 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress,  i8o 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PuU'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 
Loir,  Alas,  then,  is  she  drown'd?  185 


178.  mermaid]  MarmmuU  (^(^. 
Maremaid  F.. 

mwkae\  amkUt  Sing. 
D]fee,  Glo.  -1- ,  Ktly,  Del. 

ficrel  bear  F^,  Rows. 

179.  snatches'^  remnan/s  Q'76. 

Qj.  Jen.  Coll.  EI.  Ktly. 

181.  im/ufJ]  indnvfd  Qq,  Pope, 
Theob.  deductd  F,F  F ,  Rowe.  re- 
dmedOAX.  (MS). 


183.  thfir]  her  F,. 

185.  /<wr  wretch]  poore  wenck  Q^Q,- 
geniU  maid  Q'76. 

lay-\buy,Y^.    ^>'.  F,F,.  *y 

185.  is  she  drozvn' d f\  Ff,  Rowe,  Jen. 
Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  El.  Sta.  White,  Del. 
Ktljr.  i»  dnmmd.  Q,Q,.  is  Jke 
droumd.  Q^.  is  Jhe  drown'd.  Qj.  she  it 
drown'd!  Pope +, Cam.  tkeiidmm'd* 
Cap.  ct  cet. 


179.  Which  time]  For  iii^^tances  the  omission  of  tlie  prepoaition  ia  adveiUal 
expressions  nf  time,  manner,        see  ABBOTT,  5  202. 

179.  tunes j  Ju^NKNs  :  The  reading,  'tunes,'  of  the  Ff  is  vogue,  while  lauds  of 
the  Qq,  /.  e»  hymns  or  paalmt,  telb  ns  juat  what  kind  of  music  ahe  died  singing. 
SiNGKB:  Lavds  were  so  called  from  the  psalm  Lattdafe  DMHmmm,  Wmra:  ZmnA 
of  the  Qq  is  a  word  singularly  in-ippropriate  here.  Hudson  :  Lauds  might  well 
be  preferred,  as  agreeing  better  with  (hantedf  and  as  conveying  a  touch  of  pathos 
which  '  luiics '  (luc:>  not  quite  reach. 

i8a  iacApable]  Malons:  Having  no  tmderstanding  or  knowledge.  See  '  capa 
ble,'  III,  ii.  11;  III,  iv,  lay.   RrTk}N:  That  is.  imsensibU.   CAumoorr:  Thnat 
*  conducted  into  the  j^reat  hall  of  the  f,oAs>  Mercury  sprinkled  me  with  water,  whidi 
made  mc  capable  of  their  divine  presence.' — Greene's  Orfikarion,  1599. 

181.  native]  See  I,  ii,  47. 

181.  indued]  Masom  :  We  should  read  either  i$utrtd  or  imdmnd,  Sii.  urnmi  l» 
have  forgotten  himself  in  thw  scene,  as  there  is  not  a  single  circumstance  in  this  id^ 

tion  which  implies  that  Oph.  had  drowned  herself  intentionally.  Malone  :  *  Indued' 
is  clothed,  endowed,  or  furnished  with  proj>crties  suited  to  the  element  of  Waler. 
Our  old  writers  Ubed  indued  and  endowed  indiscriminately. 

184.  poor  wratdi]  Clauhdom:  So  Ham.  is  called,  II,  ii,  167. 

185.  noddy]  Caumdoott:  Sh.  uses  <mnddcd*  twice  in  reference  to  drowning; 
see  TSpw/.  Ill,  iii,  102;  lb.  V,  i.  151. 

185.  death]  .Malonk:  In  the  first  scene  of  the  next  Act  we  find  Oph.  buried 
with  such  riie:>  as  betoken  she /oredid  her  own  life.  It  should  be  rememlicred  that 
the  account  here  given  is  diat  of  ft  friend,  and  that  the  <^een  conld  not  possibly 
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Queen.   Drown'd,  drown'd  1 86 

Lxier.   Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 

And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears ;  but  yet 

It  is  our  trick ;  nature  her  custom  holds, 

Let  shame  say  what  it  will ;  when  these  are  gone,  190 
The  woman  will  be  out — Adieu,  my  lord ; 


know  what  pased  in  the  niad  of  Oph.  when  ihe  jJeoed  herself  in  so  perilous  n  sitn* 
•lion.  After  the  &cti  had  hecn  weighed  and  oomeldered,  die  priest  in  the  next  Act 

proooances  that  her  death  was  doubtful.  SkymoUK  (ti,  197)  :  As  the  Queen  seems 
lo  give  this  description  from  ocular  knowledge,  it  may  be  asked  why,  apprised  as 
•be  was  uf  Ophelia's  distraction,  she  did  not  take  steps  to  prevent  the  fatal  cata>tro- 
phe,  especially  as  there  was  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  saving  her  while  she  was,  by 
her  clothetp  home  *  iBefiBaidlike.ap^*  and  the  Qneen  was  at  leirare  to  hear  her 
« Planting  old  tunes.'  T.  C.  [Thomas  Campbell?]  {Blackwood's  Maga.,  Feb. 
i8l8,p.  511)  :  Pcrh.ijK  tliis  <lescription  by  the  Queen  is  poetical  ratlicr  than  dramatic; 
but  its  exquisite  beauty  jut-vails,  and  Oph,,  dying  and  dead,  is  still  the  same  Oph. 
that  first  won  our  love.  Perhaps  the  very  forgetfuloess  of  her  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  play,  leaves  the  aoni  at  fnll  liberty  to  dieaoi  of  ihe  departed.  She 
has  passed  away  from  the  earth  like  a  beautiful  air, — a  delightful  dream.  There 
would  have  been  no  place  for  her  in  the  a}:;itation  and  tempest  of  the  final  citas- 
trophe.  We  are  satisfied  that  she  is  in  her  grave.  And  in  place  of  beholding  her 
mvolved  in  the  shocking  troubles  of  the  closing  scene,  we  remember  that  her  heart 
Uei  at  rcM,  aad  the  remerohraBee  is  like  the  returning  voioe  of  melandioly  music. 
HUDSOiN :  This  passage  is  deservedly  celebrated,  and  aptly  illustrates  the  Pbet's  power 
of  making  the  description  of  a  thing  better  than  the  thing  itself,  by  giving  us 
Ilis  eyes  to  see  it  with.  ClarkndoS:  Tliis  spccth  of  the  Queen  is  certainly  un- 
worthy of  its  author  and  of  the  occasion.  The  enumeration  of  plants  is  quite  as 
unsuitable  to  so  tragical  a  scene  as  the  desetiiiCion  of  the  Dover  cliff,  in  Z««r,  IV, 
vi,  11-24.  Bendes,  there  was  no  one  by  to  witness  tiie  death  of  Oph.,  else  she 
would  have  been  rescued. 

185.  drown'd?]  Corson  :  It  would  a{ii)ear  from  the  Queen's  reply  th.it  L.iertcs's 
speech  mu.st  have  been  meant  to  be  interrogative.  If  exclamatory,  the  iteratiuit 
thereupon  of  the  Queen,  *  Drown*d,  drown'd,*  is  almost  ludicrous,  and  makes  one 
fed  that  the  poor  girl  has  had  indeed,  as  Laer.  says  in  the  next  speedi,  *  too  much 
of  water.' 

186.  drown'd]  WARBURTr)N  :  HiTiu.  &  Fl.  ridicule  this  passage:  '  I  will  run  mad 
first,  and  if  that  get  not  pity,  I  II  diown  myself  to  a  most  dismal  ditty.' — The  Stortf 
/mU  Lady^  III,  ii,  p.  ^.  ed.  Dyce.  Elzb  find*  auother  tUution  to  this  passage  in 
the  fame  play  of  The  Scom/uU  Lady^  II,  iii,  p.  41 :  *  Drown'd,  drown*d  at  sea.' 
[But  this  allusion  is  doubtful ;  the  plot  hinges  on  the  supposed  drowning  at  sea  of 
the  hero,  and  such  a  phrase  could  hardly  be  avoided.  There  are,  however,  undouht* 
edly  otiter  allusions  to  Hamlet  elsewhere  in  the  play.  ED.j 

trick]  CALDIOOTrt  Our  habit,  a  property  that  makes  a  part  of  us.  Clak* 
BNDON :  See  Ait$  WeU,  III.  ii,  9;  Lo».*t  Leti,  V,  ii,  416.   {Lear,  IV,  vi,  105.] 

191.  woman]  SnEBVsms  See  Hen.  V:  IV,  vi,  31.  CALOEOorr:  When  the«e 
lean  are  shed  this  womanish  passion  will  be  over. 
3a 
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I  liave  a  speech  of  fire  that  fiun  would  blaze,  192 
But  that  this  folly  douts  it  [Emt, 

Kmg,  \jeSi%  follow,  Gertrude ; 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  I* 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again ;  19S 
Therefore  leCs  follow.  \ExtunL 


ACT  V 

Scene  I.   A  churchyard, 

£tUtr      Qoinis,  tritk  {^«r,  6^. 

First  do.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial  that 
wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 


192.  tffire\  a /ire  Qq. 

193.  douts]  Knt,  Dyce,  White.  Del. 
GI0.  +  .    </<?«^/j  F,,  Cald.  drovmesQ<\ 

drowns  F  F^,  Rowc  «t  cet. 
L^s\  Om.  Pope  + . 

194.  /  had]  had  I  Pope  ii  +  .Walker. 

195.  /ear  I  this]  this  I  /ear  Anon. 
Act  v.  Scwe  I.]  Q'76.  Om.  QqFf. 

A  churchyard.]  Cap.  A  Church. 


Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 

Enter...]  Cap.  Enter.. .fpades  and 
mattocks.  Q'76,  Rowc  +  .  Enter  two 
aovnes.  QqFf. 

I,  6,  &c.  First  Qo.]  i  Oown.  Rowe, 
Clowne,  or  down,  or  Clow,  or  Clo. 
QqFf. 

I.  tlMf\  wkem Jke  Qq,  Jen.  T«di. 


193.  douts]  CaU)ECOTT:  That  is,  does  out,  extinguishes.  COLLltR :  Shako- 
•peare's  word  may  have  been  '  douts,'  but  drowns  .seems  preferable.  StraTMANMI 
ir  doubts  is  equiTalcDt  to  *  donit,'  it  suits  the  context  better  than  drowns, 

193.  CoixmOOBS  That  Lacr.  night  be  excused  in  some  degree  for  not  cooling, 

the  Act  concludes  with  the  affecting  death  of  Opb,,— who  in  the  !)ei:innin-  Iny  like 
a  little  projection  of  land  into  a  lake  of  stream,  covci  cd  with  spray-flowers,  quietly 
reflected  in  the  quiet  waters,  but  at  length  is  undcrnuned  or  loosened,  and  heconiea 
a  fairy  isle,  and  after  a  brief  vagrancy  sinks  almost  without  an  eddy. 

Scena  1.]  Schlkgio.  (ii,  194):  The  only  circumstance  from  which  this  piece 
night  be  found  less  theatrical  than  other  tragedies  of  Sh.  is,  that  in  the  bst  scenes 
the  main  action  either  stands  still  or  api>ears  to  retrograde.  Thi.  h.-wcver,  w.t5  in- 
evitable, and  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  whole  is  intended  to  show  that  a 
consideration,  which  would  exhaust  all  the  relations  and  possible  consequences  of  a 
deed  to  the  very  limits  of  human  foiesight,  cripples  the  power  of  acting. 

StkACHEY  (p.  88) :  The  Clowns  open  this  scene,  partly  to  carry  on  the  action, 
partly  to  form,  by  their  utter  indifl"erencc  to  the  tragedy  that  is  en.ictmi;.  a  back- 
ground which  shall  throw  that  tragedy  and  iu  actors  into  strong  relief;  and  in 
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Sic,  Clo.  I  tell  thee  she  is;  and  therefore  make  her 
grave  straight;  the  crowner  hath  sat  on  her,  and  finds  it 
Christian  burial.  5 

First  Qo.    How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself 

m  her  own  defence  ? 

Sec.  Clo.    Why,  'tis  found  so. 

First  Clo.    It  must  be  se  offeadeudo;  it  cannot  be  else. 
For  here  lies  the  point :  if  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  ar-  10 
giies  an  act,  and  an  act  hath  throe  branches :  it  is,  to  act,  to 
do,  and  to  perform ;  argal,  she  drowned  herself  wittingly. 


3,  S.  &c.  Sec.  Go.]  2  Clown.  Rowe. 
Other,  or  Othe.  or  Oth.  Qq.  Other.  FT. 

3.  and"]  Dm.  Qq,  Pbpe-f  >  dfii.  Jen. 
Steer.  Var.  El. 

4.  uW]  set  Mtl.  Stcev.  Bob.  CUd. 
CbU.  White. 

5.  Ckristidm\  a  tAriOiam  Knt. 


9.  le  ofliendendo]  ¥f  (in  Italio).  jo 

tl.  fo  act,  to  do,'\  an  A<f}e  to  dot,  Ff 
{^dot  F,)  an  Act  to  do,  Rowe,  Pojm:  i. 
12.         to  ptrform;  ar^a/,]  to  per- 


particular  to  bring  out  Hamlet's  character  by  contrasting  it  with  such  extreme 
opposite!. 

Haluwilli  UntU  withia  •  veiy  recent  period  it  was  caatomeiy  for  one  of  the 
Gntve*diggers  to  preface  hit  bbors  by  diveitiDg  himself  of  about  a  dozen  waistcoels, 

an  operation  which  always  created  great  merriment,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  come 
down  by  tradition  from  the  players  of  Shakespeare's  own  time.  The  Doctor,  in  Tht 
DuduMM  »/Mm^,  eceoiding  to  a  stige-direction  in  ed.  1708, '  puts  off  his  four  cloaks, 
one  after  another,' — a  simiUr  ttratagem  to  create  the  laughter  of  the  audience. 

4.  atraigbt]  Johkson  :  Make  her  grave  from  east  to  west,  in  a  direct  tine,  parallel 
to  the  church;  not  from  north  to  south,  athwart  the  regular  line.  Jennens  first 
pointed  out  that  *  straight '  here  means  simply  forthwith  ;  and  Stekvens  corroborated 
it  by  dtations  from  III,  iv,  i ;  Oih.  Ill,  iii,  87;  Merry  IViveSt  IV,  ii.  81.  Malonb 
added  from  Herbert's  ^aemlm  PmdiMhum  :  *  There  b  no  churchyard  so  handsome 
that  a  man  would  desire  strai<;ht  to  be  buried  there.'  DotJCE  (ii.  261)  believes  that 
the  Clown  refer;  to  the  place  where  the  prave  should  be;  suicides  were  buried  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  in  unconsccmtcd  ground. 

4.  crowner]  RinHTON  (Sh.  Il'ustratfd  by  Old  Authors,  p.  72)  t  This  word  is 
geaendly  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Clown's,  bur  it  te  merely  the  English  of 
fbe  Law  Latin  rorvnator,  fnm  eorcna,  a  crown,  which  Holinshed  also  uses. 

9.  se  offendendo]  Caldioott:  Used  for  u  i^SQ^iM^ln«/«,  a  finding  of  the  jury  in 

just ifi A  1.1  If  homicide. 

II.  three  branches]  WARBURTOiS:  Ridicule  on  schola.stic  divisions  without 
distinction  and  of  distinctions  without  difference.  Elzs  calls  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency in  The  Ilystorie  of  HambUt  of  these  threefold  *  branches  of  the  same  idea, 

t.^.:  'rob,  pill,  and  spoyle;'  *A  valinnt.  h:\rfly,  and  courageous  prince;'  '  {Te*»- 
tures,  countenances,  and  words;'  'time,  menn'-,  and  occasions,'  &c.  TscHlscn- 
wiTZ  says  that  this  threefold  tautolo}.ical  form  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  Ger* 
manic  l^al  nsage^  and  cites  Grimm  as  an  authority  that  it  is  also  true  of  th#  Old 
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Sec.  Go.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver, — 
First  Go.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water;  good; 
here  stands  the  man ;  good;  if  the  man  go  to  this  water  and  15 
drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he  nill  he,  he  goes;  mark  you 
that;  but  if  the  water  come  to  him  and  drown  him,  he 
drowns  not  himself ;  argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own 
death  shortens  not  his  own  life. 

Sec.  Go.  But  is  this  law  ?  90 
First  Go,   Ay,  marry,  is't ;  Crowner's  Quest  law. 


13.  Aior]  here 

deh*ri—'\  I^ee,Sta.Glo.  Mmt: 
C»p.  Delver.  F^F^.  Dtlurr.  F,F,  el  Mt 

14.  Hert\  Clovm^  hert  Johu. 

15.  thu\  his  F,. 

l6i>  himself '\  himfeU  F,. 

ni!l  hf.      ^oes  ;'\  nill  he  ;  he  goes. 


Q'76. 

21.  Crozrfier's  crcri'ner' s  quest 

Ca.p.  Steev.Var.  Cald.  Knt,  White,  KUy. 

Qita/  /aw}   fuett-law  Tbeob. 
Wttfak  Johiu.  Ja.  Con.  Djce,  El.  Dd 

Sta. 


French.   A  parallel  to  the  present  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Grimm :  '  e^eris,  feceris, 

13.  dthrer]  Walker  (OH,  iii,  370)1  Heaee  it  wooid  appew  Aatdie  Seooad 

Clown  is  nnt  n  lyrnvedigper. 

21.  Crowner's  Quest  law]  Sir  John  Hawkins:  I  stmnply  susji^ct  that  thit 
is  in  ridicule  irf*  a  case  of  forfeiture  of  a  lease  to  the  Crown,  reported  by  Piowden 
in  his  3  Elita.  It  seems  that  Sir  Jsmcs  Hales  drowned  himself  in  a  river  in  a  lit  ef 
insanity  (produced,  it  is  supposed,  by  his  having  been  one  of  the  jndges  who  con- 
demned Lady  Jane  Grey),  and  the  question  was  whether  this  did  not  work  a  forfeit- 
ure to  the  Crown  of  his  lease.  The  coroner  sat  on  him,  and  a  verdict  of  /elo  de  st 
was  rendered.  The  lefi:al  and  logical  sabtilties  arising  in  the  course  of  the  case 
gave  a  Teiy  &ir  opportunity  of  sneering  at  *  Crowner's  Quest  law*  t— Walsh  said  that 
the  act  consists  of  three  parts.  The  tint  is  the  imagination,  which  is  a  reflection  or 
meditation  of  the  mind,  whether  or  no  it  is  convenient  for  liim  to  destroy  himself, 
and  what  way  it  can  be  done.  The  second  is  the  resolution,  which  is  a  determinap 
tion  of  the  mind  to  destroy  bioisdf,  and  to  do  it  in  this  or  Aat  particalar  wsy.  The 
third  is  die  perfection,  which  is  the  execution  of  what  die  mind  has  resolved  to  do. 
And  this  perfection  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  b^ 
ginning  is  the  doing  of  the  act  which  causes  death,  and  the  end  is  the  death,  which  is 
only  a  sequel  to  the  act.'  Mud)  subtilty  was  expended  in  finding  out  whether  Sir 
James  was  the  tgmt  or  the  patient ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  A#  wmt  to  tk«  tmter 
or  tkt  water  taau  t»  kim  :—^$&t  )9nm  Hales  was  dead,  and  howeama  he  to  his 
death?  It  may  be  answered,  by  drowning;  and  who  drowned  him?  Sir  James 
Hales;  and  when  did  he  drown  him?  In  his  life  time.  So  that  Sir  lames  Hales 
being  alive  caused  Sir  James  Hales  to  die,  and  the  act  of  the  living  man  was  the 
death  of  the  dead  man.  And  dien  for  this  offince  it  is  reasonable  to  ponish  the 
living  man  who  committed  the  oflence,  and  not  the  dead  man.  But  how  can  he  Im 
said  to  bo  punished  alive  when  the  punishment  come^s  after  death?'  &c.,  &'c.  Ma- 
LONE  thinks  that  Sb.  most  have  heard  of  this  case  in  conversation,  for  it  was  deter* 
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Qo.    Will  you  ha*  the  truth  on't  ?    If  this  had  not  22 
been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  buried  out  o' 
Christian  burial. 

First  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st;  and  the  more  pity  that  25 
great  folk  should  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown 
or  hang  themselves,  more  than  their  even-Christen. — Come, 
my  spade.   There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners, 
ditchers,  and  grave«makers;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

Sic,  Clo,   Was  he  a  gentleman  ?  30 

^  4tf']      QqF^F,.    AmrQ*76.  theyr  mm  Chriften<:i<\.  t«Q'76.  other 

*«7]  ant  Qq,  Jen.  Christians  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Han. 

33.  out  0']  Jen.  Glo.-f ,  Mob.    out  a  thtir  evm  Chrijiian  Ff  et  cet. 

Qq.  wAIamT  0*76.  Mtf  f^Ffet  eer.  27.  Gmv,]  Johns. 

Zd.  folk  should^  folks  should  Mai.  28.  spade^^  spade,\jtsA^uAilXbk%l» 

Steer.  Sing.  Ktly.  folks  shall  Bos.  Cald.  digging.  Cap. 

yMlliai/ Coll.  White.  gardeHers\  Gardners  C^.  Gat- 

97.  tktir'l  your  Coll.  ii,  conj.  dfimrr  Ff,  Rowe,  Cap. 
tkeireom-  Okrislm^  Ed.  after  Oq». 

Bdned  befoce  be  was  born,  and  Flowden't  Commentaxies  wen  not  tiaailated  vntil 

towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

25.  tbou  say'st")  Cai^decott  :  That  Is,  speak'st  something  to  the  purj>o>».. 
WaUCER  {Cnt.  iii,  270J :  Surely, — •  thou  s^ay'st  true.'  Dyce  (ed.  2):  The  expres- 
tion  to  dliptieal.  [May  not  the  fall  phnue  have  been  *  tbon  lay'at  as  we  find  it 
in  £mk»  xxiii,  3 ;  the  mere  dental  sound,  into  which,  in  rapid  pronnncialion,  it  de» 
generates  being  absorlied  by  the  /  of  say's/?  Ed.] 

27.  even- Christen]  Thirlhy  (Nichols's  Illust.  ii,  229)  was  the  tirst  to  point  out 
that  this  is  equivalent  to  fellow-Christian,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Angiosaxon  emne 
eAriOmt  citing  Spelman*s  Gba,t  where  Spehnan  erroneoosly  dMngntohes  lietween 
tmnt  and  even.  Stkkvkns  cites  Chaucer:  '  Dc*-i>it(nis,  is  he  that  hath  desdayn  ofhis 
neij^hcbour,  th.it  i^  to  say,  of  his  evenci  i>tcn.' —  7he  Persones  Tale,  iii,  294,  ed.  Morris. 
Nares  cites  Sir  Thos.  More's  Works,  fol.  p.  83:  *  Proudly  judging  the  lives  of  iheir 
even  Christen ;' and  '  thei  male  not  fighte  against  the  Turke,  [but]  arise  in  greate 
pinmpea  to  fighte  against  their  even  Christen.* — Jb.  p.  377.  Claebnoon:  In  Anglo* 
saxon  we  find  tlie  cnnipound  efen-bisfeop,a.  co-bishop,  efen-esne,&  fellow-servant.  In 
Forshall  and  Maddcn's  Glossary  to  the  Wyckliffite  Versions  of  the  Bible,  we  find 
*euene-caytif,'  a  fellow-prisoner, '  euen-seruaunt,'  fellow-servant,  and  otlicnt.  [Other 
iMtaiioea  are  given  in  CALonoorr  ad  foe,»  in  Hvifm  (Ntw  lUust.  1,  261),  and  in 
7Xr  Myrmrt  tf  aurt  Lmdye  {E.  £.  Text  Sae,  p.  73):  *  we  ar  enfonned  to  bane 
.  .  .  Inue  echc  to  other,  and  to  all  oure  euen  crystens.'  In  a  note  on  this  passage 
Bliwt  cites :  '  Thcrfore  Thomas  that  is  seid  Didymus,  seidc  to  cuen  discipHs.— 
Wiekliffite  N.-T.,  John  xi,  16;  and  adds:  'The  word  is  also  .spelt  tmeeristen  or 
meri^t  •*  in  Pim  Plowman,  It  ocenrt  in  Swedish  in  the  fonn  fBameristm 
where/MM  to  merdf  the  Swedish  spelling  of  oar  euen.*'\ 

30.  gentleman]  Douce  (ii,  262) :  Gerard  Leigh,  one  of  the  oldest  writers  on 
Her.iUlry,  speaks  of  'Jesus  Oirist,  a  <,'entleman  of  great  linai;e,  and  Kinp  of  the 
Jewes.'    And  again, '  F^or  that  it  might  be  known  that  even  anon  after  the  creation 
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First  do.  A'  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms.  JI 
Sfc.  Clo.    Why,  he  had  none. 

Fiist  Clo.    What,  art  a  heathen  ?    How  dost  thou  under- 
stand the  Scripture?    The  Scripture  says  'Adam  digged' ; 
could  he  dig  without  arms  ?    I'll  put  another  question  to  35 
thee ;  if  thou  answerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess 
thyself — 

Set  Clo.    Go  to. 

First  Clo.    What  is  he  that  builds  stronger  than  either 
the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ?  40 

Sec.  Clo.    The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives  a 
thousand  tenants. 

First  Clo.    I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith  ;  the  gallows 
does  well;  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to  those  that 
do  ill ;  now,  thou  dost  ill  to  say  the  gjallows  is  built  stronger  45 
than  the  church ;  argal,  the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee. 
To't  again,  come. 

Sec.  Clo,   'Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  ship- 
wright, or  a  carpenter  ?' 

3t.  ^]  Cam.  Cb.  Qq.   /TeFf        Zl- Aystlf—'\thy /aje—'?^^  tky 

et  cel.  felf—  FjF^.    ihy  fflfe.  Qq. 

33-35.  Sec.  Clo.  Why, arms  f\  Om.  framt\  Om.  Qq,  Jen. 

Qq.  43*  ^"^Mn'/'Bt'^]  Om.  Q'76. 

33.  a  ktathen\  kt^km  Gftpb  conj.  48.  '  Wko...e9fpmitr*'\  Am  a  qaota. 

[Notes,  i,  31).  tion,  Glo. +  ,  Dyce  ii. 

36.  not\  Om.  Warb.  49.  earfemitr/^  tarpenttr.  Qq. 


of  Adam,  th«r«  wtt  both  gemUeim  and  an^fvuMnMy,  you  diall  vadcntMid  that  Um 

second  man  that  was  born  was  a  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Abell.  I  say  a  gentle- 
man hoth  of  vcrtuc  and  lipnape,  with  whose  sacrifice  God  was  much  pleased.  His 
brother  Cain  was  ungentU,  for  he  offered  God  the  worst  of  his  fruites.' — jlecedemt 
pf  Amtmrkt  1591.  There  is  still  a  concealed  piece  of  wit  ia  the  Qown^  allnrfeii  to 
die  spade.  Adam's  spade  b  set  down  in  some  of  the  bodies  of  heraldiy  as  the  BMst 
ancient  form  of  csctitcheons;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  lower  pazt  of  this  nienril 
suggested  the  well-known  form  of  the  old  triangular  shields. 

36.  confess  thyself]  M  alone:  And  be  hanged,  the  Qown  would  have  said  if 
he  had  not  been  intemipted^  This  was  a  common  proveibial  sentence*  See  OA, 
IV,  i,  39.   SBYMomt  (il,  198)  thinks  that  it  may  perhaps  mean  that  he  is  to  go 
Uie  priest  and  make  confession  of  heathenish  ignorance. 

39.  What  is  he]  Steevens  refers  to  a  collection  of  similar  queries  (•  which  per- 
haps composed  the  chief  festivity  of  our  ancestors  by  an  evening  fire '),  preserved  in 
a  volume  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.  '  The  innocence  of  these  De* 
maunda  ^byms  may  deserve  a  praise  wliich  is  not  always  due  to  didr  delicsqr«' 
CoLUBE  gives  aqiecimen  fitom  a  small  hoolc,  called  Dtmaumki  ytycm^  printed  bv 
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FInt  Ch,  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.  $o 

'  See,  Qo,  Many,  now  I  can  tell. 

First  Oo,  To't 

See,  Qo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  HaMI.ET  and  HORATTO,  afar  off. 

First  do.    Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your 
dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating,  and  when  55 
you  are  asked  this  question  next,  say  'a  grave-maker;'  the 
houses  that  he  makes  last  till  doomsday.    Go,  get  thee  to 
Yaughan ;  fetch  me  a  stoup  of  liquor.       \^Exit  Sec.  Clown. 

\^He  digs,  and  sings. 

53.  Enter...]   Ff,  Cam.  CIa.    Enter  Coll.  ii  (MS),    to y*  ale  and  Knon* 

Hamlet  and  Horatio.  Qq,  after  line  62.  58.  fetch]  and  fetch  Qq,Theob.Warb. 

Eoter...at  a  distance.  Rowe  et  cet.  Johni.  Cap.  Jen.  Steer.  Var.  Cald.  Sing. 

57.  thaf]  Om.  Qq,  Popc+,  Jen.  Ktfy. 

/rtj/]  lafis  Q,Q,Q/,F,F^  stoup']  Jloupe  F,.  floape  F,.  ftoap 

tilf]  tell  Q^.    tel  Q  .  F^.  foopt  Qq,  Jen.  Jioop  Q'76. 
57. 58.  to  Vaufhatt]  Ff  (  yaughan  in  [Exit See. down.]  ^it  aQown. 

Italics),    in,  Q,Q^.  Jen.  Rann.  EI.    in  Rowe.    Om.  QqFf. 

Q^Qj.  /o  KoM^Aiin  Rowe  ii.  Pope.Theob.  [He  dij?!,  and   singt.]  Rowe. 

Han.  Warb.    ta  Yaughan's  Cap.  conj.  Song.  Qq.    Sings.  Ff,  Cap. 

Wynlcyn  de  Worde,  1511:  'Demaunde.  What  aimes  is  worst  bestowed  that  men 
gyve?  A.  Hint  Is  to  a  bljrnde  man;  for  as  be  hatfae  oay  thynge  gyven  hym,  he 
woldCp  with  liood  wyll,  see  hym  banged  bjr  die  ncdte  that  gnre  It  hjm.' 
Sa  niijrofce]  CAuncoTTt  Tbat  is,  mmnrel  this,  and  joor  dqr*t  work  b  done, 

jour  team  you  may  then  unharness. 

58.  Yaughan]  Collier  (ed.  i) :  It  is  just  possible  that  this  was  a  misspelt  stage* 
direction  to  inform  the  player  that  he  was  to  yawn  at  this  point.  COLLIKE  (ed.  2) : 
The  emendation  of  the  (MS),  wliich  we  accept,  b  as  mncb  as  to  say,  *  get  thee  to  yon 
alehouse;  fetch  me  a  ju^  of  liquor.'  We  must  suppose  the  alehouse  undL-rstood, 
and  point'-rl  to  by  the  First  Clo.  WHITE:  I  suspect  that  this  is  a  misprint  for 
Tavern.  But  some  local  allusion  understood  at  the  day  may  lurk  under  it.  J.  Ban 
{N.  A*  Qu.,  5  Oct.  1861) :  This  is  merely  Shakespeare's  English  way  of  representing 
fhe  Danbh  ^Mm, — y^kn.  Nicmolsom  {N,  A*  Qi$^  ^  July,  1871) :  Most  probably 
Yaughan  was  the  well-known  keeper  of  a  tavern  near  the  theatre;  and  we  have 
three  items  of  corroborative  evidence  which  show:  Fir^t,  that  a  little  before  the  tirte 
of  this  allusion  by  Sh.,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Q(],  llicre  wxs  alK)ut  town  'a  Jew, 
one  Yohan,'  most  probably  a  German  Jew,  who  was  a  perruquier, — he  is  mentioned 
\xf}ciaaoA\n  Every  Man  kis  ihim«itr,'W,ii%  Second,  in  7%t  AkAm{a,h{^ 
which  was  produced  eleven  yeais  afterwards.  Subtle  speaks  of  *  en  alebovse,  darker 
than  deaf  John,'  a  name  which  sounds  like  that  of  our  foreign  John,  anglicised, 
and  its  owner  grown  deaf  by  lapse  of  time;  Third,  that  there  was  nctjally  an  ale- 
house attached  to  the  Globe  Theatre  is  proved  by  the  '  Sonnett  upon  the  Burneing '  of 
that  playhouse  (see  Cbllter's  Atimtb  vf  tkt  Stage,  i.  388).   Is  it  then  unlikely  that 


38o 


HAMLET 


[act  t,  tc  i. 


In  youtk^  when  I  did  love,  did  icve, 

Metkought  it  was  very  sweet,  6o 
To  eontractf  Oh !  the  time,/or.  Ah !  my  beheuft. 

Oh,  metkought,  there  was  nothing  meet. 


6i.  contract,  Oh^  emtra^'a  Anon.* 
Oh!  the  tinel  Coll.ii,  after  Theob. 
Oihe  F.FjF^.Rowe.Popc.  O,  then  Rann. 

for,  Ah!'\  Coll.  ii,  after  Cap.  /or 
a  QqFf,  Rowe,  Pope,  for,  a,  Thcob.4>, 
Jen.  yftrwaCun.Del.Qa.  ftrmUTwiAk, 


63.  there  was]  Ff.  tkert  m  mn  Qq. 
tktn,  fti  was  Jen.  tkere-^  was  Gun.  Oa. 

nothing  meet]  Ff.  nothing  a  meet 
Qq.  nothing,  a,  meet  Jen.  nothing  so 
iVMi^Hen.-f ,  Cap.  nttMi^^mtttCtm, 
Del.  CUu 


onr  wanficring  Jew,  either  in  search  of  a  Imsiness,  or  as  a  profitable  exten'<ion  of  \v.<s. 
theatrical  connection,  set  up  'the  Globe  Public-house;'  and  was  thus,  as  the  known 
refiresher  of  the  thirsty  ecton  and  andlence,  mentioned  hjr  both  Sh.  and  Jomon? 
CLAmnmON :  It  It  fanpoHflde  to  detect  the  meaning  whidi  lies  under  thb  oonm|itloo. 
ELZE  {Shaifsffare»yakrtmdk,  xi,  297),  who  accepts  without  qualification  San's 
and  Nicholson's  suggestion,  asks  whether  there  be  not  an  allusion  to  the  same  Johan 
in  the  sneering  '  Johannes  factotum '  that  Greene  applies  to  Sh.  C  ELLIOT  Browni 
{Atktmmim,  29  July,  1876) :  Yaughan  is  a  eommoa  Weldi  name,  and  it  is  snrelfonly 
necewaiy  to  suppose  that  it  was  home  bjr  some  Welsh  taTem-keeper  near  the  theatre. 

58.  stoup]  Clarendon:  This  v  ■<y  meaning  a  'drinktng'Cnp,*  is  still  used  in 
college  halls.  It  was  applied  to  vessels  of  various  sizes,  and  occnis  elsewhere  in  Sh. 
[See  V,  ii,  254.]  Jennens  :  Soope  of  the  Qq  represenu  the  clownish  pronunciation 
of  sap, 

Ac  Thbobald  was  the  first  to  discover  tlmt  the  Clown  here  sings  some 

stanzas  from  a  poem,  which,  because  it  was  printed  in  a  collection  of  Son^fs  and 
Sonnettes,  vritten  bythr  ryc^ht  honorabU  Lordr  Henry  Howard,  late  Earle  of  Surrey, 
and  other,  and  published  by  Toltel  in  1557,  Theobald  inferred  was  vmtten  by  the 
noUe  Iwd  whose  name  by  precedence  of  rank  stood  on  the  title-page.  But  Gas- 
oolgne,  who  was  ten  years  old  when  Surrey  wan  beheaded,  attribotea  the  poem  in 
(ju i  stion  to  Lord  Vaux,  in  an  Epistle  to  a  Young  Gentleman,  prefixed  tO  his  Fbsicst 
*  The  L.  Vaux  his  dittie.  brtjiiinint;  thi:-;  I  loath,  was  ihnncjht  by  some  to  be  made 
upon  his  death-bed,'  &c.  And  Wartdn,  in  his  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  iii,  45,  con- 
sideni  that '  undonbled  evidence  '  is  found  that  Thomas  Lord  Vaux  was  the  author. 
In  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (HarMan  MS,  1703)  in  which  we  have  a 
copy  of  this  poem,  bcqinninu'  /  lothe  that  I  did  love,  with  this  title:  *  A  dyttye  tn 
sonet  mnde  by  the  lord  V.it;^  ['  vaux,'  ap.  Arlier.  p.  xiii],  in  the  time  of  the  ni->1>lc 
qucne  Mar)e,  representing:  the  iniai;e  of  Death.'  It  ts  thus  given  in  Arbcr's  Re- 
print of  Tottel's  Misrellany,  p.  173  : 

The  aged  louer  renounceth  iotU» 

I  lothe  that  I  did  loue. 

In  youth  that  1  thought  nrete  t 

As  tirr.'  Ttqi.irr";  f  r  my  l>ehoiie 
Me  thinkck  ihcy  ur«  not  mete, 
Mjr  hMia  they  do  m«  Imm, 

My  fsin.Sc^      »>r  flr,1,!e  : 

And  tract  of  time  begins  to  weme, 

ttnif  nan«»  vpon  ny  heddt. 
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ACT  V.  SC.  1.J 


HAMLET 


[5^-62.  '  In  youth,  when  I  did  lov«.*] 

For  age  with  steyling  steppes. 
Hath  clawed  me  with  hb  cowdM  (CfOVdl], 
And  lusty  life  awajr  the  leapea. 
As  there  had  bene  none  such. 

mu«e  (loihe  not  tMigllt 
Ma  w  she  did  belMc : 
Mjr  hand  and  pen  are  ml  b  pWtt, 
Aa  ihey  hatie  bene  of  yore. 

For  reaMNi  aie  deniait 
ThbyaathlT.ldleriaw: 
And  day  by  day  to  me  she  cryatf 
Lcauc  of  these  toyes  in  time. 

Tha  wriaclclM  la  oiy  bvov. 

The  furrowed  in  mv  face: 

Say  limpyng  age  will  hcJge  hioi  MW 

Where  youth  mu»t  geue  him  plMB. 

The  barlnnger  of  death. 
To  mc  I  tee  him  ride : 
The  cutigh,  the  oddc,  iha  gnpyif  bnadi. 
Doth  bid  AM  to  praikla, 

A  plheas  and  a  apade 
And  eke  a  sbruwdyng  shete, 
A  house  of  claya  Ibrio  ba  aade, 
Fortadi  a  fHt  maat  naM. 

Me  thinkes  I  heare  the  clarka. 
That  koola  the  careful  kacU : 
Aad  bilk  na  hHa  ar  voMI  wariM. 
Er  nature  me  compcll 

My  kepers  kuit  the  knot. 
That  yotttli  did  laacli  to  aotfM : 
Of  me  that  dene  ihalbe  tsKfpt, 
At  I  had  not  ben  buriie. 

Thus  mu^t  I  youth  geua  vp. 
Wbo«e  badge  I  long  did  wcare : 
To  them  I  yeldc  lha  wantoo  CHp 
That  may  It  belter  beare. 

Loe  here  the  hatad  acull. 
By  wlMsaa  bald  tigne  I  know ; 
That  Ctoupyng  agr  away  ihali  puJi, 
Which  youthful!  yeres  did  sowe. 

Par  beauty  «{ih  l<«r  bande 

Tlirsr  I Kil  r  t  CIT'--.  fl.Htl  wroUghtS 

And  shipped  cne  into  the  lande, 
FiWB  ivlMace  I  first  was  brou^. 

And  ye  that  bide  behindc, 
Haue  ye  none  other  trust : 
As  ye  of  chiya  araiv  caat  Iqr  klada. 
So  shall  ye  waste  to  dutt.  * 

Pr.RCY  in  his  Reliques  suggests  that  the  difierent  corruptions  in  these  stanzas  rs 
sung  by  the  Grave-digger  [notably  line  61]  may  have  been  designed  by  Sh.  'the 
better  to  paint  the  character  of  an  illiterate  down.*  Of  conne  there  have  not  been 
wndag  critict  who  would  fain  'offer  these  Unea  cni'd  and  perfect  of  tlidr  UiiiIm% 

bat  the  tadc  to  hopeless,  and  we  must  be  consoled,  as  El^b  wfi,  bythe  reflection 

that  the  common  people  in  all  limes  an  !  in  all  climes  have  sung  nonsense.  The 
'  oh '  and  the  •  ah,'  as  JSHNENS  notes,  form  no  part  of  the  song,  but  are  '  only  the 
breath  forced  out  by  the  strokes  of  the  mattock.'    M.  Mason  suggests  that  instead 
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382 


HAMLET 


[act  v.  a&  L 


Ham.    Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that 
he  sings  at  grave-making? 
Hot.   Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  east-  6$ 

ness. 

Ham.    Tis  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employment  hath 
the  daintier  sense. 


63.  */]  in  Q*76. 

63,  64.  (hat  he  sin^s  <j/]  a  Jingt  in 
Qq.  ftf  Jitr^s  in  Q'76,  Cap.  Jen.  he 
tings  at  Steev.  Var.  Sing.  i.   a'  sings  in 


S\ng.  W,  Ktljr. 
65.  in  him\  it  Mm  Pope  ti, 

Warb.  Johns. 

6S.  dainiierl  dinti^r  Q,Qj. 


of  *fbr,  ah/  we  ttaA/br  aye,  because  the  Clown  means  tbat,  though  he  was  in  lotc^ 
it  was  not  meet  to  contract  himself  forever.  Clarendon  thinks  that  '/orn'  (herea, 
Mcthing-a  (see  Text.  Notes),  represent  the  drawling  notes  in  which  the  Clown  sings, 
like  •itUe>ft*  tad « mtle-a,'  in  f¥imt,  TkU,  IV.  ii,  133.  ThM  fint  two  Nnei  of  each 
of  theituitttntnglijrtbeClowii  ■reuedbjrGocTHSiiithe  Seoood  But  of  Fmat, 
for  a  part  of  the  song  chanted  by  the  Lemures  while  digging  Faust's  grave.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Goethe  adopted  the  *  crutch '  of  the  original  instead  of '  clutch.'  See 
the  note  on  that  passage  in  Bayard  Taylor's  most  admirable  translation  of  Junut, 
vol.  ii,  p.  528.  Chaffkll  (i,  216) :  On  tin  margin  of  a  copy  of  tbe  Earl  of  Snmf* 
poenii»  tome  of  the  little  aiis  to  whidi  hb  favorite  soofi  were  mog  are  written  in 
chaimctcn  of  the  times.  From  this  copy  the  following  tune  for  '  I  lothe  that  I  did 
love'  is  taken.  On  the  stage  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet  now  singi  them  to  the 
tune  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood.  [See  line  89  of  this  scene.J 
Slmo. 

\  ^  r-^  1  N—J  1- 


65.  property  of  e«sine«s]  Claumdon:  *  Rupeity  *  here  mean*  individiial 

peculiarity,  and  'of  easiness'  is  n<^ed  with  adjectival  force,  as  in  I,  8,4. 

68.  daintier]  C1.ARENDON:  Compare  Tro.      Cres.  I,  i,  59. 

68.  sense]  Bucknill  (p.  1 19) :  This  line  is  but  half  truth.  Does  custom  blunt  the 
fineen  of  a  watdmaaker,  the  eyes  of  a  printer,  or  the  anditory  nerve  of  a  nnaician  ? 
X>id  Uie  grave-digger  do  his  own  sombre  work  with  less  sldll  because  he  had  been 
accnstomcc  to  it  for  thirty  years  ?  Custom  blunts  our  sensations  to  those  impressions 
which  we  do  not  attend  to,  and  it  sharpens  them  to  those  which  we  do.  Custom  in 
Ham.  himself  had  sharpr.ned  the  sfeculative  faculties  which  he  exercised,  while  it 
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HAMLET 


383 


Fim  CU,  [^gs\  But  age,  wUk  Ms  sUaHng  steps, 

Hatii  claa/d  me  in  las  cUUek,  JO 
And  kaik  skipped  me  iniU  the  land. 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such. 

IThvwsnpashuU, 

Bam.  That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing 
once;  how  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were 
Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder  I   It  might  be  75 
the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches ; 
one  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not? 


69  and  89.  First  Clo.  [Sings]  Cap. 
Clownc  sings.  Ff.    Song.  Qq. 

aamd..jkififd  me  inio  ki»  Johns,  conj. 

70.  elav/d'\  Pop«.  clawed  Q<\.  eaugkt 
Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  Sia. 

71.  AiMl  On.  Qk^ 

intif]  intill  Ff.  into  Qq,  Pope+, 
Ctp.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Sing.  El. 

tk«  land'\  his  land  Han.  Warb. 

Rann. 

72.  h ad  never]  never  kmd  F^F^, Rowe. 
tWer  had  Pope,  Han. 

[Thfom  vp  a  dnill.]  Cap.  Om. 

QqFf. 


73.  in  //]  inU  Cap. 

74.  it  were}  twtre  QJ^J^*  (were 
Q,.  Jen. 

75.  //  mij;ht'\  Ff.  Rowe.  Cald.  Knt, 
Dyce  ii,  Glo.  + .     This  might  Qq  et  cet. 

76.  the  pate^y  pate 

tmw  ^er-remeAet]  mem  m't'reeukes 
Qq.     ore   OfTuf'  F,.     orf-OfTii-f';  F,, 
d  re- Offices  d  re- offices  V^.  der- 

affiees  Rowe-f ,  Qild.  Knt,  DeL  eftp 
«wM4«r  StB. 

77.  would"]  could  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Han.  Cald.  Knt,  Sta. 

M]  HiavtH  Q'76. 


had  dulled  the  acdvt  powen  wbich  depend  upon  that  resolotion  tddch  he  did  not 
practise. 

74.  jowls]  Clarke  :  If  pioof  were  wanted  of  the  exquisite  propriety  and  force 
of  effect  with  which  Sh.  uses  words,  and  words  of  even  homely  fashion,  there  could 
hardly  be  a  more  pointed  instance  than  the  verb  •  jowls '  here.  What  strength  it 
givca  to  the  nnpression  of  the  head  and  cheek-bone  smiting  against  the  earth  1  and 
how  H  makes  the  ina|!|ination  feel  the  braise  in  ^rmpathj  I 

7$.  that]  AnnoTT.  5262:  The  antecedent  pronoun  is  prabably  to  be  reprated 
Immediately  before  the  relative:  •  (him)  that  did.' 

76.  politician]  Staunton:  A  plotter,  a  schemer  for  hi<  own  advantage;  thus 
f  Hen.  IV:  I.  iii,  241;  Twelfth  Aij^A/.  Ill,  ii,  34.  Clarendon:  The  word  is 
always  used  in  a  bad  sense  hy  Sh. 

76.  o'er-reaches]  Wari!URTON:  Beople  in  office,  at  that  time,  were  so  over- 
t>earing,  that  Sh.,  sponkinij  of  insolence  at  the  hei^dit,  calls  it  •  in^i'^lcnce  in  ofTice.' 
[Ham.  ITT,  i,  73.]  Jou.nson:  It  is  a  stronj^  ex.it,'j;cration  to  remark,  that  an  ass  can 
over-reach  him  who  would  once  have  tried  to  circumvent — .  I  believe  both  the  words 
of  the  Qq  and  Ff  were  Shakespeare's.  An  author  in  revising  bis  work,  when  his 
original  ideas  have  faded  from  his  mind,  and  new  observations  have  produced  new 
sentiments,  easily  intro(hicc-«  im;ii,'cs  which  have  been  more  newly  impressed  upon 
him,  without  observing  their  want  of  congruity  to  the  general  texture  of  his  original 
design.    Jennens:  It  is  applied  to  a  politician,  not  as  an  insolent  officer,  but  as  a 


38a  hamlet  [act 

Hot.    It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.    Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  say  *  Good  mor- 
row, sweet  lord  !    How  dost  thou,  good  lord  ?'   This  might  8o 
DC  my  lord  Such-a-one.  that  praised  my  lord  Such-a-one's 
horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it, — might  it  not? 

Hor.    Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.    Why,  e'en  so  ;   and  now  my  Lady  Worm's ; 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  85 
spade;  here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see't. 
Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at 
loggats  with  'em  ?  mine  ache  to  think  on't 

85.  maz2arcl'\  Maaard  maftm 

Q,Q  w^.vrQO. 

86.  yfn<']  a  fine  Q'76,  Popeii,  Tbeob. 
WuK  Johns. 

<T«]  Cap.  aiM/Qq.  ^Ff,  Row* 
+ ,  Jen.  Knt,  Sla. 

88.  iiWPrtr]  bggits  Qq.    Loggett  F, 
F^j.    Lowers  F^,  Rowc,  Pope. 

with  Vw/]   Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 
Dyce,  Sta.  Glo.-l-,  Mob.    with  ikem 
Qq.   with  tktm  f  Q'76  cl  ceL 


circunn-entins;,  scheming,  ouui.    CoHOit:  The  Ff,  wiUioat  donfat,  pve  the  mora 

expressive  term. 

81.  Such-a-one]  Stbevens:  See  Timon,  I,  it,  2161. 

84.  WonB*al  Johnson  t  The  muII  that  was  mjr  lord  Sndi-a-ooePi  b  mnr  aqr 
lady  Worm's. 

85.  nUttSard]  Narks:  .A  heaH  ;  usually  derived,  but  with  very  little  probability, 
from  mufkmrt,  French,  which  means  only  a  Jaw.  The  fact  is,  that  it  has  alwajrs 
been  a  bttrlcMine  word,  and  wat  as  likely  to  be  made  from  mmer,  a  bowl,  ai  fiom 
anything  else ;  comparing  the  head  to  a  large  goUct.  Wedgwo(H>  oonfirms  NaiaA 
derivation.  *  In  a  similar  way,  Tt.-ilian  satmr,  properly  a  gourd,  and  tbence  a  driidc 
inp  cup,  is  u<;cd  to  sij^nify  a  skull.' 

86.  trickj  CAi  DF.cmT:  Knack,  faculty. 

87.  th«  breeding]  See  Mmtt.  T»  iv,  8. 

88.  loggats]  The  nature  of  this  game  has  been  math  diacossed,  but  what  appears 

to  the  mo<t  fxart  de-^cription  is  thus  given  by  C1.ARF.NDON  :  '  "  Ix>f;pats/'  dimina- 
tivc  of /(p/.  The  g.ime  so  called  resembles  bowls,  but  with  notable  diflTerences.  Fint, 
it  is  played  not  on  a  green,  but  on  a  floor  strewed  with  ashes.  The  Jack  is  a  wheel 
oTIignnm^vitae  or  other  hard  wood,  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  Aree  or  four  incha 
thick.  The  loggat,  made  of  apple-wood,  is  a  truncated  cone  26  or  27  inches  in  length, 
tapering  from  a  pirth  of  8 '<  or  9  inches  at  the  one  end  to  3^  or  4  inches  at  the 
other.  Each  player  has  three  loggats  which  he  throws,  holding  lightly  the  thin  end. 
The  obiecC  b  to  Ue  as  near  the  Jadt  as  possible.  The  only  place  we  lunre  beard  of 


Xo.  npwTiSm/]  mybrd<l^}mu 
s^ood  /nrJ]  fmtH  krd  Qq,  Cap. 
Jen.  Cam.  Cla. 
St.  Smeh'«'me\  nuk  m  mkV  Httt. 

Johns. 

82.  when  he  meam/']  when  a  went 
Q,.  when  a  ment  Q^.  when  a  meant  Q^. 
beg  »y]  bei^  him  Q'yS. 

84.  How\  nc-.c  'tis  Rowc. 

84.  85.  LaJy  IVorm's;  cha/fess,] 
Johns.  Latfy  wormes  CAc/Ies,  Qq.  Latfy 
ff%rsM!r,C3l«/£^rF,F,.  LMfyWtrm^tt 
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Bnt  Clo.  \Sings\  A  pick-axe,  and  a  sfiade^  a  spade^ 

For  and  a  shrouding  sheet;  ^ 
Oh,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet, 

llhvm  up  anoiker  shUL 

90.  Foriad]  Ar^— Mft^TheobuRaa.  KntyCoU.  L  J^and,  Pope. 
Wailk.  Joliiu.  Cq>.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Cald.        92.  [Throws...]  Gipb  Om. 

mhm  ddi  cnoe  popular  game  ii  bow  played  b  As  Hampdiire  Hog  Inn,  Norwich. 
We  hinre  to  ihiakllM  Rev.  6.  Gould  for  ft  detailed  deeaipdon  of  die  gime^  triddi 
we  hftve  abridged  as  above.  Finliaps  Ham.  meant  to  compare  the  skull  to  the  JSmIc 
at  which  the  bones  were  thrown.  In  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  TW^IV,  yi:  **  Nov  tie 
they  tossing  of  his  legs  and  arms  Like  loggats  at  a  peac  tree." ' 

89.  [Sings]  CRAffStL  (i,  aoo)  t  The  tnfidoa*  of  the  stage  g^re  Ottfbltoiwfaif 
toneef  TkeCUUrmimtIk  ffW^ai die  elr of  die Gimve-digger^  wongi^Miuikt, 
*  A  pickaxe  and  ft  spftde  *  t 

2i= 


Otm,     Ok,*,  pit  «r  dar    ftr   to  ba 


— w- 
F«e 


B8p 


T 


1 


9a  For  and]  Dyce  {Remarh,  &c.,  p.  218} :  The  break  after  '  For'  inserted  by 
modem  edd.  is  quite  wrong.  '  For  and,'  in  the  present  version  of  the  stanza,  answers 
to  *  And  eke*  in  that  given  by  Percy  {Jtel.  of  A.  £.  P.  vol.  i,  192,  ed.  181 2).  Com- 
pere die  ibilowing  passages  (to  wUdi  many  others  might  be  added) :  *  Syr  Gy»  Syr 
Gftwen,  Syr  Caynx,  for  and  Syr  Olynere.'— Skelton,  Works,  \,  1 19,  ed.  Dyce. 
and  with  him  comes  the  lady,  For  and  the  Squire  of  Damsels.' — Beau.  &  FL 
A'ni^ht  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  II,  iii :  'A  hippocrene,  a  tweak,  for  and  a  fucus.*— 
Middictoa's  pair  Quarrel,  Y,  u  [In  Lettsom's  MS  note  in  my  copy  of  Dyce's 
Hemaris  attendon  b  called  to  the  Scotdi  usage  of  But  and  as  eqidvalent  to  dils 
*  For  and,'  e.g. '  Or  I  will  bom  youisel  therein,  Bot  and  zour  babies  three.* — Edam 
d  Gordon,  Percy's  Ballads,  i,  125.  '  He  has  broke  three  ribs  in  that  ane's  side.  But 
and  his  collar  bane.' — Johnnie  of  Breadislee,  Minstrel^  of  the  Scottish  Border,  ii, 
345,  ed.  1825.  CuutXNDON,  in  a  note  on  the  present  passage  in  Hamlet,  says: 
•iiBakaiid''8eeBntoiBeaiibolhJMUSeraiid«w^.*  Eo.] 

91.  finr  to]  See  III,  i,  167. 

92.  guest]  Lowell  {Among  My  Books,  p.  210) :  This  Grave-dj«jgcr8'  scene  always 

iDpresses  me  as  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  the  whole  tragedy.  That  Sh.  introduced 

Z 
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Ham.  There's  another ;  why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  93 
of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillets,  his 

93.  may]  might  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,      GIo. + » Tsch.  Mob. 

Sift.  94.  quilUts']  quillites  Q,Q^  fMftfiSSAisr 

94.  of]  of  of  F,  Q^<^  Qtp.  Jen.  T«ch. 
quiddits}  quiddUies  Qq,  Cap.  Jen. 

such  scenes  and  such  characters  with  deliberate  intention,  and  with  a  view  to  sitbtic 
relief  and  contrast,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt.  We  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  man  whose  works  show  cvcrj'whcrc  tlic  results  of  judi:;;emcnt  sometimes  acted  wiih 
forethought.  I  find  the  springs  of  the  profoundcst  sorrow  and  pity  in  this  hardened 
indiflerence  of  the  Gnve-diggers,  in  their  careless  discossioB  as  to  whether  Ophdia't 
death  was  bj  tnidde  or  no,  in  their  anging  and  jesting  at  their  dreary  work.  Wk 
know  who  is  to  be  the  guest  of  this  earthen  hospitality, — how  much  beauty,  I  ne, 
and  heart-break  are  to  be  covered  in  that  pit  of  clny.  All  wc  remember  of  Oph, 
reacts  upon  us  with  tenfold  force,  and  we  recoil  from  our  amusement  at  the  ghostly 
droUery  of  the  two  delven  with  a  shock  of  horror.  That  the  nnconsdoos  Han. 
ihoiild  stttinbte  on  tiui  grave  of  all  othen,  that  it  shoidd  be  ker*  that  he  should  panse 
to  muse  humorously  on  death  and  decay, — all  this  prepares  us  for  the  revulsion  of 
passion  in  the  next  scene,  and  for  the  frantic  confession:  'I  loved  Ophelia;  forty 
thousand  brothers  Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love  Make  up  my  sum !'  And 
it  b  only  here  that  such  an  asseveration  would  be  true  even  to  the  feding  of  the 
moment ;  for  it  it  plain  from  all  we  know  of  Ham.  that  he  could  not  so  have  loved 
Oph.,  that  he  was  incapable  of  the  self-abandonment  of  a  true  passion,  that  he  would 
have  analyzed  this  emotion  as  he  does  all  others,  would  have  peeped  and  botanized 
upon  it  till  it  became  to  him  a  mere  matter  of  scientific  interest.  All  this  force  of 
coatrut*  and  this  horror  of  surprise,  were  necessary  so  to  Intensify  Ms  temoisefnl 
regret  that  he  should  believe  himself  for  once  in  earnest.  The  speech  of  the  Kin^ 
•Oh,  he  is  mad,  Laertes,'  recalls  him  to  himself,  and  he  at  once  begins  to  rave. 

94.  lawyer]  C.  Elliot  Brownk  {Afhrmrum,  22  May,  1S75)  :  There  is  a  striking 
imitation  of  this  passage  in  Raynoldcs's  Doiamys  Primerose,  l6o6  [which,  despite 
ikt  eulogy  of  Sh.  contained  in  it,  Caldecott  pronounces  'a  veiy  mean  perfbtB- 
aace.*  Ed.]: 

'  Why  might  not  this  hauc  beenc  some  bwicr's  pate. 
The  which  tometimct  brib'4,  brawl'd,  and  tooice  a  6e 
And  lave  exacted  to  the  highest  rate ; 
Why  might  not  tbU  be  such  a  one  as  he? 
Your  quirln  and  qnlttett,  nam  Sir,  when  he  Acy  t 
Now  he  is  mute  and  not  a  word  can  say,*  ftc. 

94,  quiddits]  Nares  :  A  contraction  of  quiddity,  which  is  from  [Mid.  Lat.J 
midHas,  not  from  quidlibet.  It  was  used,  as  quiddity  also  was,  for  a  subtilty,  or  nice 
efincment.  Generally  applied  to  the  aubtilties  of  Uwyen.  WsDCWOOD :  Mid.  Lat, 
quiditas,  the  whatness  or  distinctive  nature  of  a  thing,  bron^  into  a  by^word  by  tlie 
nice  distinction  of  the  schools. 

94.  quillets]  Malone:  Nice  and  frivolous  distinctions.  The  word  is  rendered 
by  Cole,  Lot.  Vict. :  ret  frivola.  Narcs  follows  Bailey  in  deriving  it  from  quibbUt^ 
a  diminutive  of  qtnibU,  DoucB  (i,  231)  derives  it  from  qutdUM,  But  Kaict 
objects  to  this,  that  the  scholastic  phrase  was  uniformly  quodlibet^  never  fmASAA 
V^BDGWOOO :  Notwithstanding  Nares's  objection  that  the  scholastic  phrase  was  fuoi 
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cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?  why  does  he  sufler  this  95 
rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty 
shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery?  Hum! 
This  fellow  might  be  in  *8  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with 
his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers, 
his  recoveries ;  is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines  and  the  recovery  100 
of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt?  will 
his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and  dou- 

9$.  rude\  maUe  Q,Q^  mad  Q^Q,,         98.  in's]  in  kit  Kdy. 
Jen.  lOO^IOI.  i$ this.. .recoveries]  Om.  Qq. 

97.  action]  anions  Q^.  I02.  his  vouchers']  vouchers  Qq,  Jen. 

Hum]  Humph  Mai.  Steer.  Bos.         102, 103.  double  ones  tool  f^oubUs  Qq, 
Old.  Knt,  CoU.  Sing.  White,  Ktly.  Jen. 

^tlf  and  not  quidlibet,  the  derivation  from  this  source  was  probably  correct.  F.  J. 
V.  (AT.  6*  Q».,  18  Sept  1875) '  At  *qiiiddit*  is  from  die  logical  tena  fidJUaSt  why 
may  not '  quillet '  or  *  quilit '  be  Trom  miadier  logical  term,  quaHtas  t  liie  word  may 
have  been  originally  fm^,  then  the  «  may  have  been  thinned  into  i  to  make  ic 
jingle  with '  qoiddit.* 

94-103.  LOKD  Caioull  (p.  110) :  These  teiBH  of  art  we  all  ased  aeeBtiagly 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  didr  import;  and  it wonld  possle  some  piactbfaig  banbters 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  to  go  over  the  whole  urtathH,  and  to  define  eadi  of 
them  satisractorily. 

95.  tenures]  EuE  {The  j4/henaum,  20  Feb.  1869)  thinks  that  this  word  has 
•lipped  wit  of  ^ce,  diat  it  beloiigK  to  the  Iaw4enas  ndathre  to  property,  and  should 
dierefore  be  inserted  between  *  leoognizances  *  and '  fines '  in  line  99. 

96.  sconce]  Claundons  A  eolloqnial  and  jooose  tenn,  like  costaid,  pale,  aas* 

tard,  &c. 

99, 100.  statutes,  recognizances,  fines,  double  vouchers,  recoveries]  Rrr 
tONi  A  reeovery  widi  dguMr  vaueker  is  the  one  usually  suffered,  and  is  so  dcnonii* 
Hated  from  tw9  persons  (the  latter  of  whom  is  always  the  common  crier,  or  some 

such  inferior  person)  beinrj  successively  voitchel,  or  called  upon,  to  warrant  the 
tenant's  title.  Both  *  fines '  and  '  recoveries '  arc  fictions  of  law,  used  to  convert 
an  estate  tail  into  a  fee  simple.  '  Statutes '  are  (not  acts  of  parliament,  but)  statutes' 
ss«rviiMtf  and  ift^,partlcnlar  modes  of  rupgidtamt  or  admowled^ement  for  se- 
Cttrittg  Mis,  which  thereby  become  a  charge  upon  the  party*s  land.  '  Statutes '  and 
*  recogmaanees*  are  oonstandy  mentioned  together  in  the  covenants  of  a  pnrchaae 
deed. 

lOOw  flno  of  fab  flnesl  CalobootT:  Tlis  is  the  end  of,  or  utmost  attained  by, 
the  operation  of  all  this  1^1  maehineiy.  RosHTON  {Sk,  a  Zm^vt,  p.  10) :  The 
first  'fine'  means  not  s  penally,  but  an  end.  CLaebndon:  Compare  AU*s  We^ 

rv,  iv,  35. 

101.  fine  dirt]  Walker  {Crit.  i,  316):  Foule?  Dyce  (ed.  2):  I  believe  the 
old  text  is  right  here.'  RtlSRTOil  (£1. 9  Lmoyer,  p.  10)  acutely  interprets  this  'fine,* 
like  the  preceding '  fine,'  in  the  sense  of  last,  *  His  fine  pate  is  filled,  not  with  fine 

dirt,  but  with  the  la:f  dirt  which  will  ever  occupy  it,  leaving  a  saUrical  inference  to 
be  drawn,  that  even  in  bis  lifetime  his  head  was  filled  with  dirt.' 
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ble  ones  too,  than  fhe  length  and  breadth  ofa  pair  of  inden- 
tures ?  The  veiy  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  He  in 
this  box;  and  must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no  more^  ha?  10$ 

Hot,  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  too. 

Ham,  They  are  sheep  and  calves  which  seek  out  as- 
surance in  diat  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow.— Whose  graves  ItO 
this,  sirrah? 

FmtCh.  Mine,  sir.— 

\Sings1    Oh,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  giiest  is  meet. 

Ham,    I  think  it  be  thine  indeed,  for  thou  liest  in*t  II5 
First  do.    You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
yours;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  and  yet  it  is  mine. 


104.  Anufr]  hmd^iSt  Jen. 

hardly]  fearcefy  Qq,  Jen. 

108.  calf-skins]  Calui-skmtus  Q,F, 
F,F,.  Cahte-stiHsQ^^.  Cabiu-tkimut 

CiOi*  ^P-  J*""  Knt 

109.  wkuk'\  ikat  Ff,  Rowe-l-,  Knit, 
Su. 

III.  skrrak'\/rrtt  Qq.  Sir  Ff,  Rowe, 
OiU.Xat,Con.Dycei,Sta.mite,  Huds. 
IM^  113.  Mime*„m«de]  Mmtjlrtcr 


m.,JHaA.  (a»  one  line)  Qq. 

113.  [Sinj;:s]  Cap.    Ora.  QqFf. 

114.  For... meet.]  Om.  Qq,  Cap. 
guest]  ghost  Rowe  ii.  Pope. 

116.  it  it]  Hi  Qq.   *tu  Jen. 

Cam.  Cla. 

117.  and  yet]  yet  Qq,  Pope+,  Cap^ 
Jen.  Steev.  Mai.  Cald.  Sing.  EL  Xt|f. 

ilfw]  j//Q'76. 


103,  indentures]  Clarkndon  :  Indentures  were  agreements  made  otit  in  dupli- 
cate, of  which  each  party  kept  one.  Both  were  written  on  the  same  sheet,  which 
vas  cnt  in  two  in  a  crooked  or  Mndtd  line,  in  order  Huit  flie  fUSag  «f  fhe  two 
peits  might  prove  tiie  genuineness  of  both  in  case  of  dispnte. 

105.  box]  RusirroN  {SI:,  a  Lander,  p.  lo) :  Ham.  compares  a  grave  to  abMt, 
because  conveyancers  and  nftorneys  keep  tlicir  deeds  in  wooden  or  tin  boxes. 

105.  StaIWTON  cites  some  passages  parallel  to  the  foregoing  dozen  lines  from 
Kanddph'k  comedy  of  Tkt  yialtus  Lovertt  pdUiihed  at  Oxford*  1668. 

109.  anurance]  Clarendon  :  *  Assurance  of  lands  is  where  lands  or  teneauali 
are  conveyed  by  deed.' — Jacob,  Law  Did*  Hcre^  of  conne,  l]iere  is  ft  icference 
also  to  the  ordinary  meaning. 

no.  Coleridge:  O,  the  rich  contrast  between  the  Gowns  and  Ham.  as  two 
cxtrancst  Yen  tee  in  the  fanner  flic  modceiy  of  lo|^  and  a  traditional  wit  Ttlaed^ 
Ulse  trafh,  for  its  antiquity,  and  treasoed  npw  like  n  tnne,  for  nie. 

111.  sirrah]  Sec  Afacb.  IV,  ii,  30. 

lis,  ll6.  thine  .  .  .You]  Note  that  throughout  this  dialofnie  IL-'.ra.  addresses 
the  Clown  in  the  second  person  singular,  while  the  Clown  replies  in  the  second  per> 
•ooplnnd.  En. 
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Ham^  Thoo  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in't  aad  aay  it  is  tliiiie; 
lis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick;  therefore  thou  liest 

Pint  Oo,  Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir;  twill  away  again,  from  120 
me  to  you. 

Ham,  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

First  Qo,  For  no  man,  sin 

Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 

Ftnt  Go,  For  none,  neither.  12$ 
Ham.  Who  u  to  be  buried  in't? 
Pint  Qo,  One  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her  soul, 
she's  dead. 

Ham,  How  absolute  the  knave  ist  we  must  speak  by 
the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.   By  the  Lord,  130 
Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it;  the  age 
is  grown  so  picked  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so 

118.  it  jV]  V;V  Ff,  Rowe  + , Sta.\iniile.  131.  lKese\  this  Qq,  Caxn.  Cfau 
120.  a-a^ay^^  Om.  Q'76.  taAcn}  tooJU  Qq. 

IjfX  undo]  vndoo  Qq.    wuioe  F,.  imA>]  notice  Q'76. 

JUbm  F^,P^  Rowe,  PofM,  Han.  139.  tkaf\  mtd  IPJP^^  Rowe. 

129.  absolttte]  Dycb  {Gius.) :  Positive,  certain. 

130.  card]  Johnson  explained  this  as  the  card  on  which  the  different  points  of 
the  compass  are  described,  as  in  Afacd.  I,  iii,  17.  Malone  understood  it  as  onlj 
mofbcr  lunne  for  tkart,  and  paraphrased  Us  me  in  the  present  imtuce  bjr;  'we 
nunt  tpeek  vhli  tlie  sane  predrion  and  aocnraqr  b  oteenrcd  in  narkiBg  die  tnie 
distances  of  coasts,  the  heights,  coonet,  ftc.,  in  a  utai-ekart*  Dyce  selected  this  as 
the  definition  of  the  present  passage  in  his  Glossary.  Staunton  says  it  is  '  rather 
an  allusion  to  the  card  and  calendar  of  etiquette,  or  book  of  manners^  of  which  more 
than  one  were  paUidied  during  Shakespeare's  age.*  RrnoM  notes  its  ttse  by  Onri^ 
V,  ii,  109.  Whataoerer  its  immediate  derivation,  *to  qicak  \rf  the  card'  undonbU 
edly  means  to  speak  with  precision. 

131.  These  three  years]  Capell  (i,  146)  :  Just  so  many  years  had  King  James 
been  in  England,  bringing  with  biro  a  Danish  queen»  when  the  Quarto  that  is  our 
guide  in  Ais  play  made  its  appearance. 

13s.  picked]  Hanmbr  :  Smart,  sharps  JORNSON:  There  was,  about  that  time,  n 
picked  shoe,  that  is  a  shoe  with  a  long  pointed  toe,  in  fashion,  to  which  die  allusion 
••cms  likewise  to  be  made.  Stfi'VENS  :  This  fashion  was  carried  to  such  excess  that 
it  was  restrained  by  proclamation  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV,  when  it  was  ordered, 
'du£  die  beaks  or  pykes  of  dioes  and  boots  dioald  not  pass  two  inches  upon  pain 
of  coming  bjr  the  dogjr,  and  forfeiting  twenty  shillings.  ....  Before  this  tfane^  and 
since  1482,  the  pykes  of  shoes  and  boots  were  of  such  length  that  they  were  fain  to 
be  tied  up  to  the  knee  with  chains  of  silver,  and  gilt,  or  at  least  silken,  laces,'  Ma- 
LOIfS:  That  is,  so  spruce,  so  quaint,  so  affected.  There  is  no  allusion  to  picked  or 
pointed  dioes.  [Dooce  agrees  with  Malone  here,  because  this  fashion  had  expired 
33* 
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near  die  hed  of  the  courtier,  lie  galls  Bis  Ube.— How  loi^ 
bast  thou  been  a  grave-maker? 

First  Cb.  Of  all  the  days  T  the  year,  I  came  to't  that  13$ 
day  that  our  hut  kmg  Hamlet  o'ercame  Fortmbras. 

Ham,  How  long  is  tiiat  since? 

First  Ch,  Cannot  you  tell  that?  eveiy  ibol  can  tell 
that;  it  was  the  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  bom; 
he  that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  England.  140 

HanL  Ay,  many ;  why  was  he  sent  into  England  ? 

Fvvt  Cio,  Why  because  a'  was  mad;  a'  shall  recover 
his  wits  there ;  or,  if  a*  do  not;  ifs  no  great  matter  there. 

Ham.  Why? 

Fvst  Qo,  Twill  not  be  seen  m  htm  tiiere;  tiiere  the  145 
men  are  as  mad  as  he. 


153.  Atel]  keelts 

tkt  emrtitr}  mnr  (^mrHmr 
Kowe+.  {CounHttlMm^  ymtrttmt' 

tier  WTiite  conj. 

134.  fl]  Om.  Q.Q,. 

135.  «//]  Om.  Qq. 

136.  o\rcamc\  Rowe+,  Jen.  KB^ 
Dyce,  \Miite,  Cam.  ^ntMuYL  mir- 
came  Qq  et  cet. 

137.  /on^  ir]  fof^'s  Mtl.  Sleev.  Bos. 

Cald. 

139.  iA4  very]  that  very  Qq»  I^)pe4>, 


Cap.  Jen.  Stecv.  Var.  Cald.  Sing.  KUj, 
Gun* 

140.  £r]  was  Ff,  Rowe+,  Knt.  Sta. 

142, 143.  «*]  Cub.  Oa,  «  Q).  if 
Ff  etoet. 

143*  ti*  Qq>  Cap.  Jen.  Stear. 
Var.  Cald.  Sing.  Coll.  White,  Ktly,  Cam. 

145.  146.  him  there;  there  the  men 
arel  Cap,  Aim  /Aere,  there  the  nun  an 

kim  there,  there  are  men  Q^.  htm^  then 
Hie  wun  tan  Ff,  Rowe4>,  Knt,  Sta. 


long  before  SbakcqMm^  time.]  *  Picked'  was  a  common  word  ia  Shakespeare's  age 

in  this  scn<;e.  Clarendon  :  '  Cotgrave  gives :  "Afiste,  Neat,  ?pruce,  compt,  quaint, 
picked,  minion,  trickesie,  fine,  gay."  There  maj  possibly  be  a  covert  reference  to  the 
pointed  shoes.' 

133.  Idbe]  Huimii(it,364):  TUa dmdd  pnbaiUy be iiifof  in  Ac plivtL  tth 

the  same  as  chilblains ;  thus,  Florio,  Ita/.  Diet. :  Bnganda,  kibes  or  chilblains.  [Hy 
copy  of  Florio,  1598, leads  ^a^pcMMr, the ploiil, which, lam aliaid,^l]aHiiate^ 

conjecture.  Ed.] 

135.  Of . . .  year]  Clarendon  :  Compare  Jtcm.  6*  yui.  I,  iii,  16. 

139*  tlM . . .  bom]  BLAOCBTom:  %  tUi  seene  it  appeait  that  Ham.  was  (ben 

thirty  years  old,  and  knew  Yorick  well,  who  had  been  dead  twcnty*three  years.  And 
yet  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  young  man,  one  that  de- 
signed to  go  back  to  school,  i.  e.  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  The  poet  in  the 
Fifth  Act  had  forgot  what  he  wrote  in  the  First  TSCHISCHWITZ :  Blackstone's  criticism 
ia  foimded  00  •  very  erroneous  idea  of  German  Univenitf  es  and  didr  anangLmtnli. 
It  13  well  known  that  A.  v.  Humbddt,  op  to  an  advaneed  age^  attoided  lectuca 
(Collegia  horte)  under  his  friend  Boekh. 

146.  Clarendon:  Compare  Mar^ton's  Mahontent,\\\,\:  'Your  lordship  shall 
^er  finde  ...  amongst  a  hundred  Englishmen  fourscore  and  ten  madmen.' 
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Ifam,  How  came  he  mad  ?  147 
fwsi  C/o.   Very  strangely,  they  ss^. 
Bam.   How  '  strangely  *  ? 

J^irst  Clo.   Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits.  1 50 

Ifam.   Upon  what  ground  ? 

Hnt  Qo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark;  I  have  been  sexton 
liere,  man  and  boy,  tfair^  years. 

149.  *ttr9mgd]f*\  QnoUtioiit  Cam.  152.  sexton]  S/xlen  Q,Q^.  fu^km$ 

Cla.  r,.   SexeftoneY^.  Stxjlone 

tSa  Mv]  loafing  QqF,F,F .  153.  htn^  Om.  Q'76. 

15a.  /iMvJ  wAcrv  /  Aow  Q76.  mrty^  iweuiy  Hit 

153.  [The  words  of  the  Grave-digger  are  so  explicit  that  the  age  of  Ham.  has  heen 
generally  accepted  as  that  of  thirty  years,  and  none  the  less  generally  has  it  been 
felt  that  this  age  does  not  accord,  as  Blackstone  says,  with  the  impression  of  his 
yoodi  which  Ham.  in  the  earlier  teenes^m  vs.  Haixiwbll  [see  Text.  Notes]  at* 
tempH  to  avoid  the  difHcalqr  by  the  aid  of  Q«»hut  this  aid  will  hardly  hear  analysis.  In 
line  1922  of  Q,  the  Clown  says  'heres  a  scull  hath  bin  here  this  dozen  yeare the  con 
venation  for  sixteen  lines  then  turns  upon  Ham.,  and  his  being  sent  to  England.  At 
the  end  of  it  Ham.  says, '  whose  scull  was  this  ?'  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
fanner  dtnU  Is  here  referred  to;  the  Qown  may  have  jut  turned  np  another.  It 
does  not  follow,  therefore,  of  necessity  that  it  was  Yorick's  skull  that  had  lain  in  the 
ground  a  dozen  year;,  and  fails  us  here  at  the  most  important  point.  GRANT 
White,  at  the  beginning  of  his  story  of  Hamlet  the  Younger,  says  that  the  Prince 
was  twenty  years  old  when  the  tragedy  opens,  and  at  the  close  his  essay,  probably 
oveilooking  this  statement,  sqfe  that  Ham*  was  thirty  years  of  age  in  the  Fifth  Ad. 
No  one  wonld  impute  to  lo  shrewd  n  scholar  as  Gkant  White  the  supposition  that 
the  action  of  the  tragedy  lasted  ten  years.  Eduard  and  Otto  Devrient,  in  their 
ed.  of  Sh.,  contend,  and  with  much  force,  for  H,.mlet's  extreme  youth  [<;re  Ap- 
pendix, Vol.  113,  and  modify  their  text  accordingly.  Furnivall  (A>a/  ^h.  3oc. 
Tham,  But  it,  1874,  p.  494),  speaking  of  the  *staitiing  ineondstencies  *  in  regard 
to  Hamletfs  lige^  says:  *  We  know  how  early,  in  olden  time,  young  men  of  rank  were 
pat  to  arms;  how  early,  if  they  went  to  a  University,  they  left  it  for  training  in  Camp 
and  Court.  Ham.,  at  a  University,  could  hardly  have  passt  20;  and  with  this  age 
the  plain  mention  of  youth  [in  I,  iii,  7;  I,  iii,  II-I2;  and  I,  iii,  123-4]  agrees. 
Wth  this,  too,  agreea  flie  King's  reproedi  to  Ham.  for  his  intent  in  going  back  to 
^nttcnbeig ;  and  Hamletfs  own  reTo]t*of-nature  at  his  mother's  qnick  marriage  to 
his  tmcle.  Had  he  been  much  past  21,  and  had  he  had  more  experience  of  then 
women,  he'd  have  taken  his  mother's  changeablcncss  more  coolly.  I  look  on  it  as 
certain,  that  when  Sh.  began  the  play  he  conceivd  Ham.  as  quite  a  young  man. 
Bet  as  the  play  grew,  as  greater  weight  of  reflectkm,  ct  Inright  into  diaracter,  of 
knowledge  of  Iife»  Ae.,  were  wanted,  Sh.  necessarily  and  hatnrally  made  Ham. « 
fotmd  man;  and,  by  the  time  that  he  got  to  the  Grave-diggers'  scene,  told  us  the  Prince 
was  30, — the  right  age  for  him  then ;  but  not  his  age  when  Laer.  and  Pol.  wamd 
Oph.  against  bis  blood  that  bumd,  bis  youthful  fancy  for  ber, — a  toy  in  blood"—- 
Ihe  two  parts  of  the  play     inconsisteal  on  dds  main  point  in  Hamlett  state* 
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[153.  Hamlet's  age.] 
What  matter?  Who  wants  'em  made  conuitent  by  the  modificalioo  of  either  part  ? 

The  "  thirty  "  is  not  in  Q, ;  yet  who  wants  to  go  back  to  that  ?'  MiNTO  ( Tht  Exam* 
iner,  6  Mar.  1875)  contends  that  apart  from  the  Grave-digger's  speech  and  the  thirty 
years  of  the  wedded  hfc  of  the  Player  King  and  the  Player  Queen  (and  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  these  passages  came  into  the  play),  *  the  natural  constniction 
Is  ttMt  Ham.  and  his  aiiodalCT  were  yooUis  of  tev«nteeii,  fresh  from  (he  IMveisiqr. 
That  was  the  usual  age  in  Shakeqicaie's  time  at  which  young  nobles  set  out  on  their 
travels,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  thoui;ht  of  altering  the  University 
age  in  his  play,  and  no  hint  that  Ham.  was  so  vcr>'  much  older  than  his  companions.' 
. . .  .'A  proper  conception  of  Hamlet's  age  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the 
play.  He  is  s  yoalh  called  borne  from  the  Univcfstty  by  his  father's  death ;  e  yondi 
oC  the  age  of  Romeo,  or  of  yoong  Prince  Hal  at  the  time  of  his  ladier*s  accession.' 
. . . . '  Hamlet's  action  is  not  the  weak  and  petulant  action  of  an  emasculated  man  of 
thirty,  but  the  daring,  wilful,  defiant  action  of  a  high-spirited  sensitive  youth,  rudely 
summoned  from  the  gay  pursuits  of  youth,  and  confronted  suddenly  with  monstroits 
treachery,  with  crime  that  Uan  the  modea^  and  pace  of  Batore»  that  makes  the 
very  suidight  fiie,  and  loads  the  sweet  ahr  of  heeTea  with  pestilence.'  MaiWAIi. 
(p.  181)  thinks  that  Sh.  intended  Ham.  to  be  nearer  twenty  than  thirty;  the  general 
features  of  his  character  are  those  of  youth,  and  the  frequent  allusions  throughout 
the  play  to  his  being  very  young  forbid  the  belief  that  he  was  really  thirty  years  old. 
TIm  Grmve^ligger  may  mean  that  *  be  began  to  serve  bis  apprenticeship  thirty  yeaia 
before;  b«t  he  may  not  bam  ooom  to  the  tmde  of  grave^ndcer  till  some  years  later; 
so  that  it  does  not  necessarily  foUov  Uiat  the  day  when  King  Hamlet  overcame  For* 
tinbras  was  thirty  years  previously.' . . . .  •  The  most  material  objection  against  Ham. 
let's  being  more  than  between  twenty  and  twcnt)'-thrce  years  of  age  is  that  if  he 
woe  older  his  mother  could  scarcely  have  been  the  object  of  sndi  a  passion  as  that 
of  Oattdius.' 

MiNTO  afterwards  (in  The  Academy,  18  December,  1S75)  expressed  his  views  at 
greater  length.  Against  the  weighty  authority  of  the  Grave-digger  b  to  be  placed 
Laer.,  whose  advice  to  Oph.  in  simple  prose  means  that  she  was  not  to  trust  Ham., 
becaose  he  was  at  an  age  of  changefhl  fancies  and  fleeting  attachments.  IVho  would 
speak  of  the  love  of  a  man  of  thirty  as  'a  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature'? 
The  very  idea  is  a  profanation  of  words,  which  carry  such  fragrance  with  them  when 
applied  to  the  first  love  of  budding  youth.  Again,  the  University  age  of  young 
noblemen  at  that  time  was  from  seventeen  to  nineteen,  and  Laer.  had  just  k.'^i  the 
University ;  Ham.  wanted  to  go  bade  to  it,  and  Hor.  is  nnder  soqiicion  of  playing 
'  truant.'  The  play  is  ftdl  of  allusions  to  the  youth  of  the  personages  coeval  with 
Ham.  Fort,  is  'Young  Fortinbras,'  Laer.  is  'Young  Laertes,' — the  epithet  in  both 
cases  being  repeated.  The  King  speaks  of  skill  with  the  rapier  as  a  '  vcr)-  riband 
in  the  cap  of  youth.'  Hamlet's  envy  of  Laertes's  fame  with  the  rapier  has  an 
abnost  boyish  air.  Making  Ham.  thirty  also  adds  some  Improbabilily  to  the  sw> 
cession  of  Qaudins  to  Us  nuirdered  brother;  if  at  that  age  Ham.  had  tamdy  Sob> 
mittcd  to  such  a  usurpation,  and  desired  to  go  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg,  be 
would  have  been  too  contemptible  a  character  to  be  fitted  for  any  dramatist's  hero. 
Prof.  DowDEN  having  pronounced,  in  a  notice  of  Werder's  Hamltt  (  The  Academy, 
4 D«c  1875), that  tbeoiy  incredible  wbich«makes HanUytbe  vttcreroT  the  aadte 
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[153.  Hamlet's  age.] 

and  most  thoughtful  soliloquies  to  be  found  in  Sh.,  a  boy  of  seventeen/  Minto 
replies  that  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the  precocity  of  boys  of  seventeen.  '  I  venture  to 
iqr  thai  nd  aad  tiioughtful  queitioiA^  of  die  mysteries  of  life  am  OMini  eomnoa 
anuNig  boys  nader  twenty  than  among  men  of  tUitjr.'  «Notoiil]risltpo«riblefbr8ad 

thoughts  to  come  to  a  youth  of  seventeen,  but  it  is  at  such  an  age,  when  the  character 
is  not  deeply  founded,  that  the  shattcrin*]  of  first  ideals  is  most  overwhelming.  The 
terrible  circumstances  that  overthrew  Hamlet's  noble  mind  gave  a  siimulus  to  the 
derelopaent  of  his  thoughtfulness  apart  from  an  increase  of  years.  The  fresher 
and  brighter  our«0Q0epCioa  of  the  gay  boy-world  out  of  which  he  was  summoned, 
the  deeper  becomes  the  monstrous  tint  of  the  horrible  ambition,  murder,  and  in- 
cest, which  appalled  his  vision  and  paralyzed  the  clear  working  of  his  mind  when 
he  was  first  called  upon  to  play  a  man's  part  in  the  battle  of  life.   Too  much  has 
been  said  of  die  philosopldc  temperament  of  Ham.;  impnlse  and  pasdoo  wem  novo 
in  his  nature  than  philosophy ;  his  philosophy  was  not  a  serene  growth,  a  natural  do* 
velopment  of  a  mind  predisposed  to  thought ;  it  was  wrung  out  of  him  by  circumstances 
terrible  enough  to  make  the  most  obtuse  mind  pause  and  reOect.'   Prof.  Dowdbn 
{T%tAt»dtmy^  25  Dee.  1875)  urged  tha  foUowing  considerations  in  oondenmsHan 
of  die  dieorythat  Ham.  was  a  yondi  of  seventeen  t  *The  poetfs  youngest  hnmkm 
(children  of  the  South)  are  aged  fourteen  (Juliet,  Marina)  and  fifteen  (Miranda). 
The  age  of  Perdita  is  sixteen.    Sh.  loved  these  earliest  years  of  budding  woman* 
hood.    What  is  the  corresponding  period  of  early  manhood  that  charms  the  poet's 
imagination?  At  what  age  does  Sh.  ooncdvo  that  boyhood  is  blooming  into  adolt 
strength  and  beauty  ?   I  answer,  from  twenty*ono  to  twenty-five.   The  stolen  lont 
of  Cymbeline,  boys  just  ready  to  be  men,  are  aged  twenty-three  and  twenty-two ; 
Florirel  looks  about  twenty-one  (/Fiw/.  7a/<r,  V,  i,  1 26);  Troilus,  a  beardless  youth 
(two  or  three  hairs  upon  his  chin),  is  older :  *  he  ne'er  saw  three-and-twenty.*    I  am 
not  aware  that  we  ean  detenaine  Homco's  age.  Frinee  Hal  at  die  thae  0^  Ui 
father's  accession  was  some  twelve  years  old,  but  Sh.  represents  him  as  consideral^ 
older.    When  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  took  place  (Henry  being  in  fact  sixteen 
years  old),  Sh.,  I  believe,  intends  his  age  to  be  *  twen^-two  or  thereabouts'  (i  IJen. 
IV.   Ill,  iii,  212).  When  Henry  V  ascended  dm  duone,  his  age  was  twenty-stx« 
and  diere  is  no  reason  lo  sappose  that  Sh.,  who  had  np  to  that  point  made  him  oldes 
than  the  Prince  Heniy  of  history,  now  represented  him  as  younger.  The  Bichop  of 
Ely  says :  '  My  thrice  puissant  liege  Is  in  /Af  very  May-mam  of  his  youth*  Test 
the  theory  of  Hamlet's  extreme  youth  by  the  other  plays.   Arc  we  to  imagine  the 
niterer  of  the  sdiloquy,  <  To  be  ornot  to  be,'  as  five  or     years  die  jnnior  of  dm 
boys  of  old  Belartus,  and  that  at  a  period  of  life  when  eadi  added  year  counts  for 
much?    Is  Florizel, — one  of  Shalicspcnrc''^  ideals  of  youthful  prace, — four  years 
older  than  Ham.  ?    Did  Ham.  bc;;in  his  observations  on  society  (V,  i,  15c)  at  four- 
teen ?    Were  his  schoolfellows, — dispatched  on  a  critical  mission  to  England, — also 
yootlis  of  seventeen?  Ckn  It  be  proved  that  any  chief  male  perMnage  in  Shalce- 
•peare's  plays  is  aged  seventeen,  or  eighteen,  or  even  nineteen  ?   The  dating  of  the 
Player-King's  marringe  is  important  in  this  discussion.    His  thirty  years'  wife  (rep* 
resenting  Gertrude)  is  not  too  old  to  win  a  second  husband's  love;  therefore  Ger^ 
trade,  although  die  'hey-day  of  bcr  blood*  is  <tame^'  is  not  neoemarlly  too  old;  we 
may  Ima^bie  her  foity«eeven.  Bttt  I  am  not  gmify  cenceined  to  asafailain  tho 
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Ham,   How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot? 

First  Clo.   I'faith,  if  a*  be  not  rotten  before  a*  die, — as  155 
we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days,  that  will  scarce 
hold  the  laying  in, — a'  will  last  you  some  eight  year  or  nine 
year;  a  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year. 

Ham,    Why  he  more  than  another? 

First  Clo.   Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his  trade  160 
that  a*  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while ;  and  your  water  is 
a  sore  dccayer  of  your  whoreson  dead  body.  Here's  a  skull 


155.  r/aitK]  Row«-l>,  Dyce,  SU. 

GI0.  +  .  JfaUhYi.  F^t^^  Mh 
0t  ^ Faith      ct  cct. 

not\  Om.  F,F^. 
i5Sf  I57t  and  161.  a']  Cam.  da.  a 

Qq.   he  Ff  ct  cet. 

156.  ncnv  a-days\  Om.  Qq. 

158.  you  nine  year^  you  nine  yearts 


F,F  .  you  nine  years  T^^'^sm^'^m 

WK  i»]  Om.  F,F^,  Rowt. 

161.  your\  you  Rowe  il. 

16a.  v/horesoH\  hor/on  F,. 

163, 163.  Nier^tasJkmn,,jhtni  Hertt 
a  skull  now  Qq,  Pope + ,  Cap.  Jen.  Sleen 
V«r.  Sing.  KUy  (iWi  q4). 


Player-King's  and  the  Grave-digger's  dates,  except  for  the  sake  of  resisting  rash 
tampering  with  Shakespeare's  text.  I  can  imagine  Horn,  as  a  man  in  the  '  May- 
Bioni  of  hit  joulh*  at  tmtaScf'^  or  twcalf-five;  I  am  miadi  ooneemed,  howevert 
to  qjpoM  audi  a  miaceading  of  the  play  aa  would  not  only  render  the  conception  of 
Ham.  incoherent,  but  would  pervert  our  view  of  an  entire  group  of  lovely  charac* 
tcn>, — the  Florizels  and  Polydores  and  Ferdinands  of  Sh.  And  I  would  note  that 
Sh.  found  it  possible  to  think  of  thirty  as  a  yuuihful  age.  The  Grave-digger  him- 
adf  qwaka  of  *yovng  Hamlet'  In  Mmth  Ath  we  raid  (of  fadiions  in  elodiea)t 
*How  giddily  a'  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods  between  fourteen  and  five^andHlliity^ 
In  the  Sonnets  Sh.  names  forty  (not  thirty)  a,s  the  age  when  time  has  marred  the 
face.  In  the  Elegy  on  Burbadgc,  that  great  actor  is  praised  for  his  equal  success 
in  the  part  of  *  young  Hamlet '  and  of  '  old  Uieronymo.'  If  Burbadge  represented 
Ham.  as  thirty  years  of  age,  still,  in  spite  of  the  thirty  years,  BurfaadgePa  Ham. 
passed  for  ]pow^  I  will,  howevary  yield  something,  and  if  nsf  critic  will  cS* 
ciently  knodc  upon  the  xnazzard  that  '  absolute '  knave,  the  down,  X  aeo^  as 
aatisfactory  the  age  assigned  by  Marshall, — twenty-five.* 

In  The  Academy,  ii  March,  1876,  J.  W.  HALES  cites  the  following  quotation  from 
A  well4mowa  book  as  noteworthy  with  r^ard  to  Hamlet'a  age:  'For  ftsfaion  aslea 
some  [Danes]  will  put  thdr  diildren  to  sdioak,  bat  thqr  tet  them  not  to  it  tiU 
Ch^  are  fourtecne  years  old;  SO  that  yon  shall  see  a  great  boy  with  a  beard 
leame  his  ABC,  and  sit  weeping  under  the  rod  when  he  is  thirty  years  old.'— • 
Kash's  Fierce  Fenniieu's  SuppliccUion  to  the  Devil,  ed.  Collier,  for  the  Sh.  Soc 
p.  27.  '  So,  after  aQ,*  adds  fiUda^  *  there  is  perhaps  less  inconsistency  in  the  play 
than  has  been  svpposed.  I  do  not  mean  that  dwre  is  none.* 

157.  you]  An  cOical  dative.  See  U,  ii,4i4S  ^  CokSOK  {pmidllUv,  Oct. 
1876,  ^  42). 
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now;  this  skull  has  lain  in  the  earth  three  and  twenty  years. 

Ham,   Whose  was  it? 

First  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was;  whose  do  165 
you  think  it  was  ? 

Ifam.   Nay,  I  know  not 

Firsi  Clo,  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rog^el  a' 
poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once.  This  same 
skull,  sir,  was  Yorick's  skull,  the  king's  jester.  170 

Ham.   This  ? 

First  Clo.    E'en  that 

Ham,  Let  me  see.    [laJtts  thi  skuU^^^^tS^^  poor 


163.  kttt  ifiit]  kath  fyen  you  Qq,  Jen. 
kath  lain  you  Cap.  Steev.  Var.  Sillg. 
ColL  EL  Del.  White,  Ktly.  Huds. 

three  and  twen/y}  23.  Q,Q|Q»' 

165, 166.  A^^MHu/]  TWO  llncf,  FT, 
Rowe. 

168.  «*]  CoU.  «  QqFf,  Rowe,  Knt 
Q'76.  Pope-f,       Jen.  Steer.  Var. 

Cald.  £1. 

169^  170.  This,  air}  Twice  in  H, 


Rowe,  Knt,  ColL  Del.  Sin.  HVhite,  KUy. 

170.  »ridei]jer  Ycrieks  Qq,  Gqw 
Jen. 

173.  Lti  me  see}  Om,  Qq,  Fope+, 
Cftp.  Jen.  Steer.  Var.  Sbag.  L 

[Takes  the  skuU.]  After  77iis  f 
line  171,  Cap.  Stecv.  Var.  Sing,  i,  Cald. 
ColL  Del.  £1.  White.  Alter  see.  line 
I73>  Sing.  U,  Dyce,  Sta.  Ktly,  GIo.-l>, 
Mob.  Hnda.  On.  Qi|Fr,  Rowe 
Knt. 


163.  three  and  twenty]  HaLUWELL:  I  have  ventured  to  alter  the  text  here  to 

a  dozen  by  the  aid  of  Q^,  in  order  to  avoid  a  chronological  difficulty,  and  for  a  similar 
reason  to  alter  '  thirty '  to  twenty  in  line  153.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Ham.  is 
alluded  to  in  the  First  Act  as  a  very  young  man. 

169, 17a  TUs . . .  ^]  White:  If  die  vepetitloii  of  these  worda  wert  accidental 
in  the  Ff,  the  chance  must  be  reckoned  among  ^/i  inganni  feliei.  DvcE  (ed.  2) :  I 
wish  White  had  told  us  what  force  is  added  to  the  dialogue  by  the  repetition.  Coi, 
SON  partially  answers  Dyce's  question  by  saying  that  the  repetition  serves  to  exhibit 
the  Clown's  *  sense  of  his  official  impoitance  as  he  tnras  the  skull  over  in  his  hands;' 
(therealsolnilcsinitntoiittof  hcsttatioii,asdioa^ddiheratfaag  carefblly  tiw  pod* 
tion  of  the  dmll  in  die  eaxdi  whence  it  was  exhuBad  before  deciding  on  die  owner* 
ship.  Ed.] 

170.  Yorick]  J.  San  (A^  6"  Qu.,  5  Oct.  1861)1  This  is  the  German  and  Danish 
George  Jorgt  our  George;  the  £nglish  y  represents  dM  foreign  j,  wluch  has  the  sane 
aonnd.  CiJUtBNDOii  s  Mr  Magntaon  snggesis  to  ns  that  tUs  name  nuqr  be  a  cor> 

ntption  of  Rorick,  Saxo's  Roricus,  Hamlet's  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side, 
Latham  {Two  Dissertations,  &.c.,  1872,  pp.  93  and  145)  :  Name  for  name,  the 
*  Yorick  ♦  of  Sh.  seems  to  be  the  Eri<  of  Der  bestrafte  Brudermord.  If  so,  the 
Xing  Is  his  own  Jester.  Be  it  so.  A  OnmKM  Srid  Xegis  actually  eaiHs.  K 
CeUa  Eriei  RegU  nay  hare  existed.  Hence^  by  n  eenfnsion  of  which  we  onlf  get 
a  general  notion,  out  of  Cesta  Erxci  Regis  may  have  come  Yorick,  the  Kii^t  Jlt^» 
£' Jcrick'  is  the  name  of  a  '  Dutch  Bowr'  in  Ch.ipman's  Alphonsus.  Eo.J 
173.  Let , . .  see]  Knight:  This  supersedes  any  sugc-direction. 
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Yorick! — I  knew  him,  Horatio;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of 
most  excellent  fancy;  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  175 
thousand  times ;  and  now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination 
it  is!  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I 
have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft. — Where  be  your  gibes 
now?  your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merri- 
ment, that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?  Not  one  180 
now,  to  mock  your  own  grinning?  quite  chop-fallen?  Now 
get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint 
an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come;  make  her 
laugh  at  that. — Prithee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 

Hot.    What's  that,  my  lord  ?  1 85 

Ham.    Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'  tliis  iashion 
i'  the  earth  ? 
Hot,   E'en  so. 


175.  borne'\  bore  Qtj. 

176.  Mtd  ntm  Am»]  And  km  Ff* 

Rowe. 

176, 177.  in...is\  my  i/nap'naticH  is 
Vf,  Knt,  Dd.  White,  my  imaginoHm 
is  Kfw  Rowe. 

179.  gambols]  jests  Q'76. 

180.  OH  a  roar}  in  a  roar  Pope+« 
Mob. 


180.  Nti  9ni\  No  9m  Ff,  Rewc^ 

"WWtc. 

\%\.  grinni$ig\  ^furufg  F£,  Kom^ 
Cald.  Knt. 
i8a.  eJkamhr}  iaUe  Qq,  Jen.  TnIu 
183.  Jisvmr\  smromr  Weib.  (ab- 

print?). 

186.      «  Qq.  on  Q'76. 


176.  abhomd  In]  Wmnt  What  b  abhonred?  At  what  does  Handet^  gorge 
fise?  At  the  skull?   He  is  not  speaking  of  that  What  he  abhon,  what  hit  goice 

rises  at,  is  his  imagination  that  here  hung  the  lips  that  ks  has  kissed.  This  construc- 
tion is  sustained  by  the  reading  of  Q, :  '  those  lippes  . . .  they  abhorre  me.'  Clarke  : 
*  It '  in  this  sentence,  and  in  '  my  gorge  rises  at  1/,'  is  used  in  reference  to  the  idea 
of  having  been  home  on  ^  bade  of  hhn  whoae  akdelon  ranains'aie  divs  mdden^ 
pteicnted  to  the  speaker's  gaze,  the  idea  of  having  earetied  and  been  findled  by  OM 
whose  mouldering  fleshless  skull  is  now  held  in  the  speaker's  hand. 

177.  gorge]  Dyce  {Gloss.^ :  Thrnat,  swallow,  equivalent  to  stomach  (Tr.  gorge), 
180.  on  a  ro«r]  Clarendon  :  We  still  say  '  to  set  on  fire/  and  in  Exodus,  xix, 

iQ,  we  find  'on  a  smoke*  for  'naoldng.' 
l8t.  gilsninf]  Comnt:  The  shall  did  tuAJetr,  dioagh  it  'grinned.* 

182.  chamber]  Steevens  :  The  table  of  the  Qq  means  her  dressing-table.  DovcS 
(ii,  264) :  There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  Sh.  borrowed  this  thought  from 
some  print  or  picture  he  had  seen.  There  are  several  which  represent  a  lady  at  her 
toilet,  and  an  old  man  presenting  a  sknU  before  the  mirror. 

183.  finronr]  SriBVEmt  Comilenaaoe  or  oomptoden.  Clahmbovs  So  in 
Bacon,  Essay  xliU :  *  In  beantf,  that  of  favour  is  more  than  fliat  of  oolonr«  and  that 
of  decent  and  gradous  motion  more  than  that  of  favour.' 
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Ham,  And  smelt  so  ?  puh!  J^BOi  dmt  the  skulL 

IfiffK  E'en  so,  my  lord  190 
Nitm,  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio! 
Why  ms^  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alex- 
ander, till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-^ole  ? 
Jim  Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so. 
ffam.  No,  fiuth,  not  a  jot;  but  to  follow  hhn  thither  19$ 
with  modesty  enou^  and  likelihood  to  lead  it;  as  thus: 
Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  return- 
eth  into  dust;  ^e  dust  is  earth;  of  earth  we  make  loam; 
and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might 
they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel?  200 
Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  tum'd  to  day, 


189.  so? puKl  Ff,Rowe  +  ,Knt,White. 
fo pah  Q,Q,.  /o  :  pah  Q^Qj.  so  t  pah 
0^76  ct  cet 

[IHxts  down...]  Coll.  Throws  it 
down.  Cap.  Steev.  Var.  Sing.  Smelling 
to  the  SculL  Rowe+,  Jen.   Om.  QqFf. 

193.  hi\  a  Qq. 
find'\  found  Jen. 

194.  consider  foo}  eonJuUr:  to 
mjUkr:  too  F,F,F^. 

19$.  tkither']  theiher  QqF,. 

t96b  9$  tkmii  On.  Qq,  JeD. 


197.  rttimuth\    returmd   Coll.  U 

(MS). 

198.  into'\  to  Qq,  Pope+,Gi^  Jen. 
Stccv.  Var.  Cald.  Sing.  El. 

199.  that  loam..,was'\  this  earth...toat 
at  that  loam„jmay  havo  hem  Seymonr. 

900,  Utr^iami]  Sean-iartvll  (^Q, 

201.  Imperious\  Qq,  Jen.  Stecv.  Var. 
Sing.  Ktly,  GI0.+,  Dyceii.  JmptrittR 


191.  we  may]  Walker  [Crit.  n,  248) :  SurdyUie  old  syntax  requires  may  we. 

201-204.  Dyce  (ed.  1) :  Are  these  four  lines  a  quotation?  Collier  {Avtes,  &c., 
p.  445) :  They  are  marked  in  the  (MS)  as  a  quotr.tion ;  r.ncl  they  seemed  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  speaker  as  extremely  apposite  to  what  he  had  himself  jost  said.  We 
bare  bo  notioQ  vhenoe  the  passage  wis  taken.  I>fCB  (ed.  2)  repeals  Us  qaerjr, 
and  answers:  'I  believe  noL'  CLAMC£:  Ham.  is  merely  putting  into  rhyming 
form  the  fancy  that  for  the  moment  passes  through  his  mind.  Sh.  has  made  this  a 
marked  characteristic  with  Ham. — a  tendency  to  dogjjerelize  when  he  is  speaking 
lightly  or  excitedly;  thus  III,  ii,  281, 2S2.  Again  at  the  close  of  the  present  scene, 
where  it  is  not  so'mudi  a  cooplet  that  conventionally  doses  a  scene  as  it  is  n  fleer 
extemporaneottsly  pot  into  xhyme,  by  way  of  light  turning  off  from  serious  tiioa^ 
and  remonstruice  to  a  mnnner  that  shall  favor  the  belief  in  his  madnc;?. 

201.  Imperious]  Maloni.  :  This  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  imperial.  See 
Tro.  6*  Cres.  IV,  v,  172;  and  Cymb.  IV,  ii,  35.  There  are  other  instances  in  the 
Folio  of  %  fan^liar  tem  being  substitated  in  Hie  room  of  a  move  andent  word; 
€.g,  ritet  f»r  *crants,'  line  320.  Dycs  {Few  Notes,  Ac,  p.  144):  *Inq^erioiis'  in 
Sh.-ikcspcare's  time  was  the  usual  form  of  the  word.  Thus,  'The  scepters  promis'd 
of  imperious  Rome.' — Countess  of  Pembroke's  Trcgedie  of  Antonie  (trans,  from 
the  French),  1595.  Even  in  Fletcher's  Prophetess,  written  long  after  Hamlet:  *'tis 
tB|Miioas  Rome,' II,  iiL  r*i.TWCOTr;  K  was  so  nscd  down  to  at  least  the  mlddls 
34 
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Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away ;  202 
Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  woiid  in  awe^ 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  I 

But  soft  I  but  soft  I  aside  I  here  comes  the  king,  205 

Efdtr  Priests,  &c.,  in  procession ;  the  Corpse  of  Ophtlia,  Laerte$  «md  Mouroen 

following  it:  King,  Queen,  their  trains ^  b'c. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers ;  who  is  that  they  follow? 
And  with  such  maimed  rites  ?   This  doth  betoken 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand. 
Fordo  it  own  life;  't  was  of  some  estate. 


203.  that  ihat^  that  the  Jen.  Cald. 
304.  Should^  Shoulp<l^.  SouIdQ^. 
to  expel]   /'  expell  QqF,F,i-^, 
Howe-f-,  Jen.  Coll. White,  tx^tlr^ 
winter's]  waters  Qq,  Jen. 
205.  aside]  awhile  Qc\.  a  while  ^j6, 
Pope+,  Jen.  Coll.  £1.  White. 

Enter...]  MoL  after  Cap^  Enter 
K.  Q.  Laertes  and  the  corfe.  Qq  (in 
mar^nn).  Enter  King,  Queene,  Laertes, 
and  a  Coffin,  with  Lords  attendant.  Ff, 


Rowe+.    After  line  204,  Sing.  ISify, 
906,  Scene  11.  Pope+,Jen. 

who  is  that]  F,,  Cald.  Knt,  Coll. 
Dyce,Sta.mite,Httd».  m^i^itkat 

F,.  mat  is't  that  F^F^,  Rowe.  IVhat 
is  that  Popc  +  .    7vho  is  this  Qq  et  cct. 

207.  rites]  rights  F,FjF^,  Rowe, 
Pope  i. 

209.  it]  QtiF,F„  White,  Ktly,  da. 
*f*  F^^,  Rowe,  Cap.    its  Q'-;6  et  cet. 

o/]  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Johns.  Cald. 


of  the  next  century.  Sec  Drayton's  Afuse's  Elysium :  *  Or  Jove's  emperious  Queene.* 
Dyce:  We  find,  indeed,  'imperial  Cxsax*  in  Cjfmb.  V,  v,474;  but  then  that  pla/ 
comes  to  us  only  through  the  Folio. 

S04.  patcb  a  watt]  CAunsooTT  cites  Ae  foUowing  passage  fimn  Harrisoii*t  ZV- 
ter^HoH  of  England,  to  shciw  that  the  text  gives  no  very  unfaithful  picture  of  dM 

general  state  of  habitations  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare's  youth:    •  in  the  open 

champaine  countries  they  arc  enforced  for  want  of  stufTe  to  vse  no  studs  at  all,  but 
onlie  posts  ....  with  here  and  there  a  girding,  wherevnto  they  fasten  their  splints  or 
ladds,  and  tben  cast  it  all  oner  widi  claie  to  keepe  oat  dw  wind,  which  otherwise 
would  annoie  them.  Certes  this  rude  kind  of  building  made  the  Spaniards  in 
queene  Maries  daics  to  woonder,  but  chceflie  when  they  saw  what  lar^c  diet  was 
vscd  in  manie  of  these  so  hcmelie  cottages  j  in  so  much  that  one  of  no  small  repu- 
tation amongst  them  said  after  this  maner:  "These  English  (quoth  he)  haue  their 
hooses  made  of  stidts  and  dm^  hut  they  fare  commonlie  so  wdl  as  the  king (p. 
S33*  «d.  New  SL  Sft.), 

204.  flaw]  Malone  :  A  sudden  gust  of  wind.  •  Groppo,  a  flawe  or  berrie  of 
winde.' — Florio,  //al.  Did.  1598.  Dyce  {Gloss.")-.  'A  flaw  (or  gttst)  of  wind.  7I»x/r- 
iil/on  de  vent.^ — Cotgrave.  •  A  flaw  of  wind  is  a  gust,  which  is  very  violent  upon  a 
•udden,  but  quickly  endeth.*— Smidi's  Sea  Grammar,  1627. 

306.  that]  Gobsom:  'That,'  >w  jr,  is  better  dun  «Uar»  Ham.  and  Her.  bebg 
supposed  to  be  at  some  distance  from  the  profession ;  and  then  *  This,*  occurring  ill 
the  next  line,  referring  to '  maimed  rites,*  adds  to  the  preferabkaen  of  the  fT  rcaAagi 

209.  Fordo]  Scell,  i,  loj. 

309.  it]  See  I.  ii,  at6. 
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Couch  wc  awhile,  and  mark.  {Retiring  with  Horatio,  210 

Laer.    What  ceremony  else  ? 
Ham.   That  is  Laertes,  a  very  noble  youth;  mark, 

Lacr.    What  ceremony  else  ? 

First  Priest.    Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  wc  have  warrantise ;  her  death  was  doubtful ;  21$ 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order. 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged 
Till  the  last  trumpet;  for  charitable  prayers. 


Sia  Cattck  wi\  Sand  by  Q'76. 

tw]  me  Rowe  ii. 

[Retiring...]  Cap.   Om.  QqFf. 
311.  £to  the  Priests.  Cap. 
31  If  stj.  certmmiy\  Cerimm^  F,. 

313.  [to  Horatio.  Cap. 
Tkat...mark'\  One  line,  QqFf, 

Rowe+,Jen.  Cam.  Qa.  Twohalf-Uaes 
(dividiag  at  Gapw  et  ceC 

very'\  mo:t  Pope  +  . 
marJf^  mate  Q^Q,.  Om.  Q'76. 
314, 333.  FInt  Priest.]  i.  P.  cip. 
Fkidt  FT.  Do<fl.  Qq. 

314.  us/arl  so  far  Tlieob.  ii,  Waifa. 


Jolms. 

215.  warraniise]  Dyce,  Sta.  White, 

Knt  ii,  Del.  ii,  Glo.  Huds.  Cla.  war' 

nmtiu  Cap.  eonj.  ( Var*  kMuUHgit  pb 
32).    warranties  Cald.  Knt  t.  war* 

ranty  Q^Qj  ct  cct 

217.  unsattctified\  tmfatUHedY^^ 
haot\  Um  Qjti^  Sum 

Bin  Qj. 

3l8.  Tm..Jrumpef\  Om.  Q'76. 
iruKtpdf\  trump  Pope-f  > 
/ft^vyrj/n^wr  Ff,  RofW^  Sl«* 


309.  estate]  Johnson  :  Some  person  of  high  rank. 

310.  couch]  Clarendon  :  Lie  down,  and  so  bide. 

315.  wansntlM]  Wraxxsit:  Is  then  any  allosion  here  to  the  coronet's  war* 
lant,  Erected  to  the  minister  and  chnrchwardens  of  a  parish,  and  peimitdng  tlie 

body  of  a  person  who  comes  to  an  untimely  end  to  receive  Christian  burial  ?  Clar- 
endon :  This  suggestion  of  Whalley's  receiycs  support  from  the  conversation  of  the 
Clowns  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  but  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  follows  in 
the  next  line,  where  'great  command'  evidently  refers  to  the  influence  of  the  Idng, 
which  had  been  exercised  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  nsoal  proceedings.  The  mbric 
before  the  Burial  Office  forbids  it  to  be  used  for  persons  who  have  Isud  violent  hands 
upon  themselves.  For  the  word  *warrantis^'  see  Cotgrave:  *Garentaget  m.  War- 
rantie, warrantize,  warrantage.* 

315.  doubtful]  Seymour  (ii,  199) :  But  the  Queen,  who  was  witness  of  the  &ct, 
has  told  us  that  the  death  was  accidental,  from  the  breaking  of  an  '  envious  sliver ' 
of  a  tree.  MOBERLY :  Only  so  far  as  that  she  was  a  lunatic,  and  had  died  by  her 
own  act;  the  presumption  in  such  a  case  being  held  to  be  that  the  act  was  wilful; 
and  there  being  always  a  doubt  whether  Christian  burial  could  then  be  demanded  ; 
although,  as  Bum's  EceUHastitai  Law  states,  there  b  no  record  of  its  having  been 
actually  refuse!  in  any  instance.  ' 

316.  order]  CaldecotT:  That  is,  the  course  which  ecclesiastical  rules  prescribe. 
218.  for]  For  instances  of  '  for/  meaning  instead  o/,  see  I,  iii.  131^  and  Abbott, 

5148. 
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Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  Iier: 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  viigin  crants,  • 


320 


319.  Skardi\  Oxn.  Qq. 

iaUa\  PtOUi  QqF,F^ 


Rowt'l*,  Cap.  Jen.  Odd.  Xm^  Dd.  1. 


aao.  ertmis}  Cranis  Qq.    Jiites  Ff. 


219.  Shards]  Fragments  of  broken  Hies  or  pots.   See  Afaeh.  III»  ii,  4a. 

230.  crants]  WarburtOH  pronounced  this  an  '  evident  corruption  of  chanfr,  the 
true  word,'  on  the  ground  that  a  specific  rather  than  a  gentric  term  was  required  to 
wmwm  to « aiakteii  tbeinneBta.'  Edimids,  whose  book,  Cmwu  of  Criticism^  was 
writtn  in  ridlcnle  of  Waibaitoa's  editkMi,  soggeslt  derUvelf  (7th  cd.,  p.  147)  thai 
Warbnrton  had  better  hare  *  pitched  upon  grants^  wmis^  pattitt  Or  anj  other,  pro- 
vided it  rhymes  to  chanfs  ;  because  it  would  seem  by  the  very  next  speech  of  the 
Priest  that  these  same  chants  were  the  only  things  denied  her  £<•  To  sing  a  requiem  *]. 
If  Warbttrton's  reading  be  approved,  we  should,  to  restore  integrity^  make  a  slight 
iltdCrtioB  in  IfaM  SSI,  and  iced ''Her  sudden  *j«^wM<^  Mmic^ 
not  only  vocal,  but  inatnunentsl  also.*  Heath  suites  *  crants '  to  be  a  misprint 
for  jranis,  that  is,  '  the  ceremonies  panted  by  custom  to  those  who  died  unmarried,' 
and  that  Sh.  afterwards  substituted  riies.  Johnson,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous 
conespondent,  was  the  first  to  explain  *  crants '  as  the  German  word  for  garlcmds; 
adding,  Oat*  to  eany  garlands  bdbie  the  Mer  of  a  naiden,  and  to  hang  them  oter 
her  grave,  is  still  the  practice  in  rural  parishes.'  '  Grants,*  therefore,  was  the  original 
word,  which  Sh.,  discovering  to  be  provincial,  and  perhaps  not  understood,  changed 
to  a  term  more  intelligible,  but  less  proper.  'Maiden  rites^  give  no  certain  or 
dcUnite  image.  Malone  doubted  whether  this  and  many  other  changes  in  the 
Folio  were  made  hf  Sh.,  at  an  attentive  oomparison  of  the  Qq  and  IT  would  thoir. 
Dtcs  (ed.  i)  emphasises  the  fact  on  which  both  Warburton  and  Dr  Johnson 
stress,  viz. ;  that  a  specific,  definitive  image  is  here  essential,  and  that  rites  does  not 
fulf;!  this  requirement,  while  '  crants*  does.  Of  the  advocates  for  rites^  Knight  and 
White  arc  the  chief;  the  former  urges  that  '  the  "  maiden  strewments  "  are  the 
flowets,  the  gariaada,* which  piety  scatten  over  die  Uer  of  the  joong  and  bmoeent 
The  tUtt  indnded  these.'  IVhite  agrees  with  him,  that ' cnnts'  would  herebjr  be  a 
mere  repetition.  Elze  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  •  crants '  is  a  sophistication, 
since  a  most  unusual  and  foreign  word  would  never  be  applied  to  a  most  usual  and 
domestic  ceremony.  In  Dyce's  second  ed.  he  gives  this  note  of  Lettsom's  :  '  Most 
of  the  cdd.  expUn  'crants'  hfgartatubf  hut  the  Goaaii  XnmM  is  Angular,  and 
die  singular  seems  faidiqiensable  here.  Fkom  a  note  to  Mot's  Jkmidk  BaSmitt  tt 
would  seem  that  young  unmarried  Danish  laffies  wear,  or  wore,  chaplets  of  pearl ; 
at  least,  •  fair  Elsey '  is  described  as  wearing  one ;  and  the  translator  (vol.  iii.  p.  in) 
says  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  *  virgin  &ant  {sic)  of  Oph.*  Guided  by  this,  Dyce, 
in  his  Ghss.f  defines  'crants,'  a  crown,  a  chaplet,  a  garland,  and  dtci  Jandeson, 
^fm,  DUt,  tf  the  SattisM  ttmg.f  *Cramt».. . .  Tent  Jtramtt,  ooiooa,  coraOa, 
sertum,  strophium,  KUian.  Germ.  /Trans,*  &c.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that 
Jamieson,  in  this  same  passage  cited  by  Dyce,  gives  an  instance  of  the  plural : « Thair 
heids  wcr  gamisht  pallandlie  With  costly  crancis  maid  of  gold.'— Watson's  Ctilie- 
iian  of  Choice  Songs,  &c.,  ii,  10.  Haluwell  gives  a  wood-cvt  of  a  funeral  gariaad 
soenby  FAntHOix  In  1844, snspendcd  in  St  Albans  Abbey.  «It  was  thcft.'M|t 
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Her  maiden  slrewments,and  the  bringing  lioaie  221 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Loir.  Must  there  no  more  be  done? 

Fmt  Mest,  No  more  be  drae; 

We  should  pro&ne  the  service  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her  a2S 
As  to  peacfr-parted  souls. 


231.  maiden  strewmtMts\  maiden' 
Mtfrwmmit  Theob.  ii,W«ri>.  Johnt.  Jen. 

333.  Iiferr]  Om.  Pope  +  . 

225.  a  requUml  /age  Requiem  Ff, 
Rowe,  Cald.  KnL  sad  requiem  Coll. 


(MS),  tuek  requiem  Wliite.  /aUi 
titfiu0m  Anon.* 

[Coffin  lay'd  in.  Cap. 


Fidrholt,  'very  old,  and  I  was  told  bgr'the  sexton  that  such  gariands  were  once  com* 
monly  borne  before  the  bodies  of  unmarried  women  to  the  grave,  and  suspended  in 
the  church  afterwards,  but  that  the  custom  had  ceased  twenty  years  before  this  time. 
The  •nhstntctnie  mi  femed  of  voodea  hoopi^  to  whidi  were  afExed  rosettes  of 
colottfed  peper,  and  flowers,  teal  and  aitifidal,  covered  the  whole;  when  I  taw  it 
nothing  bat  the  remains  of  the  artificial  decorations  remained;  but  the  sexton  ex* 
plained  to  me  that  the  whole  had  been  originally  thickly  covered  with  flowers.* 
According  to  Nares  no  other  instance  of  the  use  of  this  word  had  been  found ;  it 
was  reserved  for  Eljcs  to  discover  two  examples  of  it  elsewhere.  In  Chapman's 
A^fktmiu  (ed.  Else,  1867,  p.  82)  Iheie  is  the  Ibtlowing  stage-dhrecdoni  ■Enter 
«...  Saxon,  Mnm  like  Clowns  with  each  of  them  a  Mitre  with  Gonacea  on 
their  heads.'  In  a  note  on  '  corances,'  Eire  says,  referring  to  the  present  passage 
in  Hamlet:  'Sh.,  in  my  opinion,  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  German  importation 
at  the  Steelyard,  or  he  witnessed  the  funeral,  in  London,  of  some  young  German 
girl,  where  tfie  coffin  was  decked,  aeconUng  to  the  Gennan  cnstoni,  widi  *•  cnuioes  ;■* 
aay,1)odi  may  have  been  the  case.  From  the  present  passage  it  wonid  appear  that 
we  ought  to  write  cranee.  See  Cooper's  LiU  of  Foreign  Protestants  and  Aliem^ 
where  "  Hans  "  is  usually  spelt  "  Hance  *'  or  "  Haunce."  '  The  second  «"f^nfff 
occurs  on  p.  117, '  When  thou  hast  stolen  her  dainty  rose-corance.* 

331.  stwwnwnta]  Ouamooiit  Conpwre  Xom.  6^  Jui,  IV,  v,  79  and  89;  lb, 
V, m,  380;  mu,  7hU,  IV,  iv,  138;  Ofiw«.  IV,  ii,  318. 

221.  bfinging borne]  Clarendon:  In  these  words  reference  is  still  made  to 
the  marriage  rites,  which  in  the  cxse  of  maidens  are  sadly  parodied  in  the  funeral 
rites.  See  Jiom.  &*  Jtd,  IV,  v,  85-90.  As  the  bride  was  brought  home  to  her 
husband's  house  with  and  wedding  festivity,  so  the  dead  maiden  is  brought  to 
her  last  home  '  with  beU  and  buiaL' 

322.  Of]  Equivalent to  tritfs.  See AnasTt  S 193*  which  most  nearly  explains 

the  use  of  'of  here. 

225.  a  requiem]  Caldecott  :  Sage  of  the  Ff  is  grave  and  solemn,  Knight  : 
VTe  suspect  some  corruption  of  the  text.  Colliek  :  The  (MS)  alters  sage  to  sad, 
whidi  asay  be  die  trae  word.  Dycb:  Bat  qy.  is  it  not  rather  a  mistake  for  tmekt 
SiNGsn:  *  Reqnlen'  if  to  caUed  from  th«  words  of  Ihe  services  *  Reqniem  seteraam 
dona  cis,  Domine,' 

226.  pence-partedj  Cla&endom:  Asingolarly-formed  compound,  of  which  there 

34*  «A 
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Loir.  Lay  her  r  the  earthy  226 

And  from  her  iatr  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring  I — tell  thee,  churlish  priest; 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham,  What,  the  &ir  Ophelia?  330 

Queen,  \SeaitmHg^fmvers\  Sweets  to  the  sweet;  fereweUl 
I  h(»ped  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet* s  wife. 
I  thought  thy  bride4)ed  to  have  dedc'd,  sweet  maid^ 
And  not  f  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Lmr,  Oh,  treble  woes 

Fall  ten  times  trd>le  on  Uiat  cursed  head  335 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Deprived  thee  of  1 — Hold  off  the  earth  awhile^ 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms. 

[Leaps  into  Ui$  gram. 


231.  [Scattering  flowenj  Johns.  Om. 
QqFf. 

/weettfarni'fll  Qq.  Sweets,  to  the  fweet 
farewell  F,F,.  Sweets,  to  thee  fweet 
farewell  F^F^.  Sweets,  to  thee  svoeet, 
ySimwITRowe. 

233.  sJUuUtil  V0mU*tt  FJF^  Rowe, 
Pope. 

334.  f  Aapi]  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sing,  ii, 
Sta.  White,  /o  Aewi  OsXL  DeL  i,  EL 
Xdy,Hal.  AmrQqetcet 


234.  treble  woes']  EJ.  Walker  conj, 
trebble  woe  Q^Qj-  ternblt  woer  F,.  ttr- 
HMi  wooer  F.I  ,F^,  Rowe.  inUi  WH 

Q,Q,  cct. 

235.  treble]  trebble  F,F^  doMQ^ 
Jen.   ZrebU  woes  Rowe. 

mned'^  ewrfd  Rowe. 

236.  237.  d(ed...off]  deeds  deprivti 
thee  0/  Thy  mojl  ingenuous  fensti  Q'7& 

238.  mine]  my  Rowe+. 

[L^aps  into  the  grave.] 
in  the  graue.  FJFJF,.  Om.  Qq. 


b  no  other  example,  for  *  peacefully  parted,'  '  departed  in  peace.'  A  similar  irrega- 
larl^  is  found  in  the  compoond  *  death-practised.'— Zmti  IV,  vi,  384. 

taSL  vidiets]  Steevens:  ThnsPeisius,  Sat.  {,37. 

232,  233.  shouldst  have  been  ...  to  have  decked]  Abbott,  §  360 :  It  is  now 
commonly  oiisertcd  that  such  exprcs;;ions  as  '  I  hoped  to  have  seen  him  yesterday '  are 
ungrammattcal.  But  in  the  Elizabethan,  as  in  Early  English  authors,  aAer  verbs  of 
hoping,  iniemding,  or  veihs  tignifying  that  something  omgki  to  iocir  been  done^  hot 
vas  not,  the  Complete  Present  Infinitive  is  tised. 

234.  woe]  Walker  (O/A  iii,  271)  conjectures  n^oes.  In  a  footnote  I.ETTSOM 
says :  It  is  whimsical  enough  that  the  Qq,  which  in  this  line  correctly  read  treble  for 
the  Ff  terrible,  in  the  very  next  line  read  double  for  the  Ff  correct  treble,  I  men- 
tion diis  tliat  they  may  not  be  trusted  too  eoofidently  for  *  woe'  in  preference  to 
'woes.'  [I  think  it  likely  that  either  the  r  in  woer  of  F,  is  a  misprint  forx,  or  else 
the  compositor  mistook  the  s  in  the  MS  from  which  he  set  up.  Moreover,  the  plonl 
•omcwhnt  avoids  the  cacophony  of  the  singubr :  *0h,  treble  woe*  Ed.] 

236.  ingenious  sense]  CaldecotT:  Compare  Lear,  IV,  vi,  287,  ziiS. 
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Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dea4 

Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made  24D 

To  o'ertop  old  Pdion  or  the  skyish  head 

Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham,  \Adiumcin£^'\  What  is  he  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
like  wonder-wounded  hearers?  This  is  I,  24$ 
Hamlet  the  Dane  t  .  {Leaps  hUo  ike  grave. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul  I 

[Grappling  wM  Mm, 

Ham,  Thou  pra/st  not  weU. 
I  prithee,  take  thy  fingers  fiiom  my  throat; 
For,  though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash. 
Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous,  350 

S4r.  Tf  ^erUf\  TVrHap  Q,QjQ«.  Q'?^' 

To  retop        T  oretop  (^T^  T*  if  it-  246.  [Grappling...]  Rowe.  Om.  QqFf. 

top  Popc+,  Jen.  Dyce  ii.  247, 248.  T7iou...throat\  One  line,  Qq, 

242.  blue\  blew  QqF,F,F^  249.  For\  Sir  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt. 

[Advaadngl  Qq>.  I>{sooveriBg  ^}lAii£fiAv]'I%eol».ii.  JfltnuOht 

himself.  Pope +  .    On.  OqFf.  QqFf,  Rowe.  ^/^a/»V^  Pope,  Theob. 

242,  243.  grief  £trars]  grief e  Beam  splenttive  Han.  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  White, 

Qq.  gritfes  BeartiY^,.  griefs  B*mn  Ktly.  j^MSrfM«£rC»lI.  (MS). 

griefs  Bear  F^.  Rowe+,  Gald.  muT^  Om.  Qq. 

24.1.  Conptret]  Coniurt  Fj,  250.  T...dan^:erous\  I  tUolgerottt  At 

245.  This  t>]  tis  Q/ig,  int  mmething  Tsch. 

246.  [ Leaps...]  Hanletlespi...  Rowe.  unuiAmg  in  me]  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt, 
On.  Q'lFf.  [leaps  too  in  the  Crave.  Cap.  Del.  Dyce,  Sta.  GIo.  Hud».  Oa.  Mok 

TAe..Misl\  Ptrditim  taUh  tkte  i»  me fm^Auig  Qq  et  cet. 

244.  wandering  stars]  Clarkndon:  The  planets,  of  which  Cotgrave  soyt  («• 
V.  Pianette),  '  they  bee  also  called  Wandering  starres,  because  they  ncucr  kccpe  one 
ceitaine  place  or  station  in  the  firmament.'  In  Albumaxar,  I,  i,  they  are  called 
'wanderers.* 

345.  This . . .  Dane]  Grant  Writb  (Ifamlef  tke  Ynmger,  p.  543);  Wt^  « 

tremendous  revulsion  of  feclinj  Ham.  breaks  forth  into  passionate  exclamations  of 
love  and  grief;  and  then,  too,  at  this  str.inge  unfitting  time  he  claims  his  roy.nl  rank, 
and  announces  himself  as  '  The  Dane.'  Wcrder  (p.  202)  interprets  this  as  the 
answer  to  tlie  qncsHon  Ham.  has  jot  asked. 

247.  Thou...  well]  Moberly:  A  litotes  marking  die  peifect  sdf-posaesdon  of 
Ham.  at  first,  and  his  real  love  for  Laer. 

249.  For]  See  Walker  {Crit.  ii,  290}  on  the  confounding  of  Sir  for  for,  in  the 
Folio. 

a49w  qrfenltlve]  CLAKSMiKMit  Sh.  nses  •tfHitetf/  Mm,  VlII:  TH,  ii»  991  and 
*  spleenful,  Tit.  And.  II,  iii,  191,  in  the  same  sense.  Tlie  qilectt  was  anppoied  to 
be  the  seat  of  anger.  Compare  1  Hm,  iVs  V»  iit  19. 
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mich  let  tiiy  wisdom  fear.  Holdoff  tfay  bandl  8$! 
King,  Pluck  them  asunder. 
Qmen,  Hamlet,  Hamletl 

AIL  Gentlemen,— 

JKm  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet 

\Thi  Attendants  part  them,  and  ikey  come  ant 

efikigraoi. 

Ham,  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag.  25  $ 

Queen,  O  my  son,  what  theme  ? 

Ham,  I  loved  Ophelia;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
lliake  up  my  sum.— -What  wilt  thou  do  for  her? 

JGng,  Oh,  he  is  mad,  Laertes.  260 


251.  tmdffm]  Vfifenfjft  F,F,.  wj/V- 
nefs  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  DeU  Dyce 
i.  Sta.  Glo.  Mob. 

Hold  of}  Away  Ff,  Rowc,  CtW, 
Knt,  Dycc  i,  Sta. 

955.  An.  Centtemen^^  M.  Gmtti* 

men.  Qq.  Alt.  Gift/itmm, —  Cxj^  Cm. 
Ff,  Rowe-f,  Cald.  Knt,  Suu 


253.  Hot.]  Gen.  FT,  Row^  GiU. 

XnU 

[to  HamleU  Cap. 

[The  Attenduts  part  then] 
Rowe.  After  GenUemm,  Om. 
QqFf. 

and  they....gnive3  Cap.  Om. 

QqFf. 
354.  this]  his  Rowe. 
asS.  /Amt]  tAere  F,. 


255.  wag]  Clw\RF.NDON :  The  word  had  not  the  grotesque  signification  which  i( 
now  has,  and  mi;;ht  be  U5cd  without  incongruity  in  the  most  serious  passages.  Com- 
pare III,  iv,  39,  and  Mer.  of  Ven.  IV,  i,  76,  where  the  verb  is  transitive.  It  is  in- 
Innsitive,  as  here,  in  7Sr.  And,  V,  ii.  87. 

858.  quuitlty]  CLammdon:  Compare  III,  H,  38;  III,  iv,  75;  where,  as  hetc^ 
the  context  implies  that  the  word  has  a  depreciatory  mcining. 

259.  do  for  her]  F.  G.  T.  {N.  d-  (>//.,  vol.  iv,  p.  156,  i  S5 1 )  denies  that  Ham.  really 
rants:  '  Ham.,  a  prince,  is  openly  cursed,  and  even  seized  by  Laer.,  and  yet  be  only 
remomtrates.  He  ittes  phnises  so  homely  that  there  is  something  very  like  seom  Ib 
then :  '*  What  wilt  th<m  for  her  ?*'  is  the  quietude  of  contempt  for  Laertes's  iimiit* 
ing  rant;  and  so,  if  my  memory  deceive  me  not,  the  elder  Kean  gave  it.  **D0  for 
her"  being  contrasted  with  Laertes's  braggadocio  say^  Then  come  the  possibilities: 
weep,  fight,  fast,  tear  lh}-sclf  (all,  be  it  noted,  common  lovers'  tricks),  drink  up  eisel, 
cat  a  crocodile.  Here  the  crocodile  probably  refers  to  those  put  up  in  spirits  in 
upothecaricsP  shops.  Here  we  have  pecsibUities  pot  against  the  rant  of  Laer.;  Uw 
d.nnc:  against  the  saying;  things  that  cottU he  dvne,  for  Ham.  ends  with  I'll  do  it** 
Bui  his  quick  imagin.ition  has  caught  an  impetus  from  its  own  motion,  and  he  goes 
on :  *'  Nay,  I'll  even  out-prate  you,"  and  then  follows  his  superior  rant,  xtxA  uttered 
with  vehemence,  but  with  quiet  philosophic  soonu* 
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Queen.   For  love  of  God,  forbear  him.  261 

Ham.    'Swounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt  do ; 
Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight?  woo't  fast?  woo't  tear  thyself? 
Woo't  drink  up  eisel  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 


a6t.  /lrM.M,]  Om.  Q^Tfi. 

262.  *SweuHds']  S'wouftds  Qq,  Jen. 
Om.  Q'76.  Come  Ff,  Rowc  + ,  Knt,  Sta. 
*Zctmds  Cap.  Mai.  Steev.  Dos.  Cald. 

OmfUl      MPf  Q,Q3.  i»  ma 
QO.  M/»ii'/Q'76,ap. 

263,  264.  WooU'\  WiU  Q'76.  Won't 
Cap.  ffW/  Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  Cald. 
Xiik,CelL 


363.  wt^tfat£\ Om. ?f,Itofwe.  tMMiy 

j/onvf  Coll.  (MS). 

264.  eiset\  Eisel  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 
Jen.  Mai.  Dyce,  Sta.  Glo. + ,  Mob.  Efitt 
Qq,A)pe^GolL  Del.  mite,  HeL  Hvdi. 
E/ile  (in  Italics)  Ff,  Rowe  (in  Roman), 
Sing.  Steev.  Bos,  Cald.  Knt.  Esuk 
Tsch. 


sfy  Woo^]  Sntent  fVbs^/,  or  vMiftf,  la  die  northern  conntie*,  is  the  eoonnoik 

contraction  of  toouldst  tkou,  WalXR  (CMf.  Bit  271):  Can  any  good  reason  be 
given  why  we  should  write  woe^i  or  wouPt  here  and  not  elsewhere  ?  Lettsom 
(Footnote  to  Walker) :  HalUweU,  in  hU  £>u/.,  has  « fVoot.  Will  thee.  West.'  In 
die  passage  beibie  «s  die  eentext  requires  vnlt,  and  this,  indeed.  Is  die  fat  of  Q,. 
CLABIMDON:  a  cnWoqaiaHsm  If  wUdi  Ham.  maite  Ids  contempt  for  Leer.  In 
Ami,  4*  Cbe.  TV,  il,  7 ;  IV,  xv,  59^  H  indicates  affectionate  familiarity. 

264.  eisel]  With  the  exception  of  *  the  dram  of  eale,'  no  word  or  phrase  in  this 
tragedy  has  occasioned  more  discussion  than  this  £sil/  or  £siJtf  which,  as  it  stands, 
represents  nothing  in  (he  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  die  watafls  under 
dieeaid^iffiromfhelastweexdudedietKiM&orQ^.  Rows  and  R>ps  blindly  Ibl- 
lowed  the  blind  compositors  of  the  QqFf.  TheobaU)  saw  the  difficulty  so  dearlf 
that  subsequent  criticism  has  chiefly  ranf^ed  it-clf  on  one  or  otlier  of  the  two  interpre- 
tations suggested  by  him,  viz.  that  the  word  cither  represents  the  name  of  a  river, 
or  is  an  old  word,  meaning  vinegar.  Theobald's  objection  to  its  being  the  name  of  a 
lifcr  is  dwt  it  most  be  tome  river  In  Demsaile,  end  diat  be  kneir  of  none  there  to 
called,  nor  any  other,  tW^m  sonant,  nearer  than  '  the  Yssel,  from  wbidi  the  Fkovince 
of  Oi'fr-yssel  derives  its  title  in  German  Flanders.'  This  objection  comes  strangely 
from  Theobald,  for  none  knew  better  than  he  that  Sh.,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
Ham.  swear  by  St  Patrick,  would  have  been  just  as  likely  to  mention  a  river  in 
farthest  Ind  as  In  Denmailc,  if  the  name  flashed  into  Us  mind,  and  would  have  been 
Inielligible  to  his  audience.  '  Berides,'  continues  Theobald, '  Ham.  is  not  propodiig: 
impossibilities  to  Laer.,  as  the  drinking  up  a  river  would  be,  but  he  rather  seems  to 
mean,  Wilt  thou  resolve  to  do  things  the  most  shocking  and  distasteful?  and, behold, 
I  am  as  resolute.'  Hanmer,  forgetful  of  his  own  good  rule  of  not  giving '  a  loose  to 
fanqr,'  dianged '  Esill*  into  JVSEfr,  without  a  note  or  comment,  in  fint  tidSl&a^  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  Shakespeare's  word ;  and  then,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  die 
verse,  introduced  another  VHxft  before  '  cat,'  Capell  {Notes,  &c.,  i,  146)  says  it  b 
'  palpable '  that  a  river  is  intended,  but  there  is  no  absolute  necessity,  because  a  croco- 
dile is  mentioned,  that  the  river  must  be  the  Nile,  and  Hanmer's  better  reading  would 
have  been  ASIkr,  which  would  have  toitedthe  metre  without  the  addition  of  wo^t^ 
^ee /Mf  Else.)  Capell  dies  g^es  onto  tqri^'Sh.  sought  a  rirer  in  Demaafh^ 
iBd^  finding  »»ediat  would  do  fiHrUm,eoiB*d  dm  moA—Bltiii  in  n  n^poiitfaii 
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that  tlierc  might  be  a  brook  so  denominated,  which  Elsinour  iiooA  upon,  and  took  it's 
name  from.'  Capcll  therefore  printed  £lsil  in  his  text,  in  Italics.  SteeveNS  says  that 
Ham.  certainly  meant  (for  he  says  he  will  rant)  to  dare  Laer.  to  attempt  anything, 
lurarevcr  diflknH  or  niuiatiiial,  nidi  m  dnining  the  diannel  of  a  river,  or  tfytBg  bb 
teeth  on  an  animal  wbose  scales  are  supposed  to  be  impcncinLlc,  '  Theobald's 
YsselQ  adds  Steevens, «  would  serve  Hamlet's  turn  or  mine.  The  river  is  twice 
mentioned  by  Stowe,  p.  725  :  *'  It  standeth  a  good  distance  from  the  river  Juel,  but 
liatli  a  tooDce  on  luelt  of  incredible  strength."  Again,  by  Drayton,  in  PofyMUHt^ 
Tk9  immfy'fimA  Sm^»  fk  3$9,  ed.  1748 1  **  Hi'  one  o*er  Isell*t  bealn  Hie  andeot 
Sixon's  taught :  At  Over-Isell  rests,"  &&  Bat  in  an  old  Latin  account  of  Dancmark 
and  the  neighboring  provinces  I  find  the  names  of  several  rivers  little  difTering  from 
£si/f  or  £ise//,  in  spelling  or  pronunciation.  Such  are  the  £ssa,  the  Otsi/,  and  some 
othen. . .  • .  Sh.  might  hare  written  die  HVtei,  a  considerable  river  whicb  faUs  into 
tbe  Baltic  Ocean,  and  could  not  be  nnlmown  to  any  Prince  ot  Denmaric*  Malovi, 
in  his  first  edition,  1790,  having  adopted  Theobald's  eise/,  discarded  it  in  the  Var.  1821, 
and  adopted  Steevcns's  interpretation  on  the  ground  that  such  hyperbole  was  common 
among  ancient  poets.  So  in  Eastward  Uoe,  1609 :  '  Come  drink  up  Rhine,  Thames, 
and  Meander  diy.'  Abo  Greenes  Orlamit  Bniosot  1599:  *  Else  would  I  set  ay 
mouth  to  Tygris*  streinei»  And  drlnke  vp  overflowing  Enphrates.'  And  in  Mar* 
lowe's  yew  of  MaUas  'As  sooner  shalt  thou  drink  the  ocean  dry.  Than  conquer 
Malta.*  BoswELL  dtes  Tro.  6*  Cres.  Ill,  ii,  84,  as  containing  a  'similar  exaggera- 
tion,' but  the  similarity  is  by  no  means  exact.  More  to  the  purpose  is  his  reference  to 
Chavcer's  XamamU  ^tk* Hose  [1. 57 1 2,  ed.  Morris] :  <  He  vndirfongith  a  gret  peyne^ 
Thatundiitakiditodr7nknpSe7n&'  Nares  considers  the  challenge  to  drink  vinegar^ 
in  such  rant,  so  inconsistent  and  even  ridiculous  that  we  must  decide  for  the  river, 
whether  its  name  can  be  exactly  found  or  not.  Caldecott  agrees  with  Steevens, 
that  it  refers  to  the  Yssel,  the  most  northern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  one  which  flows 
aeaKittoI>enniailc,andb]r2Eatphen{ntodieZqrder  2See^  Caldccott  adds  strengA 
to  Steeven^S  supposition,  that  it  might  refer  to  fbe  Vistula  or  Weissel,  by  showing, 
in  a  pa^";nge  from  King  Alfred's  Anglosaxon  version  of  Orostus,  that  Denmark's 
possessions  once  extended  as  far  as  the  Wtissel-mouth  ;  but  very  sensibly  adds  that 
even  if  fVnise/vttt  nearer  to  the  text,  both  to  the  eye  and  ear,  than  it  is,  it  is  verf 
little  likely  that  Sb.  was  read  in  fbe  earijr  Danish  geographies,  or  that  be  gave  him- 
self any  concern  about  tbcm;  Sh.  took  his  geography  from  more  accesriblc  sources, 
and  from  points  nearer  home.  Knicht  adopts  Caldccott's  interpretation.  In  A'".  6* 
Qu.f  vol.  ii,  p.  241,  1S50,  Singer  started  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  this  phrase 
by  asserting  that  *eisel*  mean  OTimaa/  9Vme,  a  nanseonsly  bitter  ne^cament 
mudi  in  vogue  in  Shakeqpeare't  time.  Could  be  have  proved  tU^tbe  disooveiy 
would  have  been  vnluaMc,  but  unfortunately  the  premises  from  which  he  drew  his 
conclusion  were  weak.  « In  Thomas's  //a/.  Diet.  15O2,'  says  Singer,  '  we  have  "  As- 
Sentio,  EyscU,"  and  Florio  renders  Asitntio  by  IVormwocJ.  What  is  meant,  how- 
ever, b  Absinlbites  or  Wwmwotd  mm^  The  inference  here  b  that  Florio  refers  to 

a  liquid  Wonnwood,  whereas  he  defines  'Assentio  tkt  ktrh  Wormwood! 

which,  I  am  afraid,  weakens  Sirpcr's  conclusion.  In  the  same  journal  (vo!.  iv,  p. 
64,  185 1 )  J.  S.  W.  sums  up  the  controversy,  and  decides  in  favor  of  a  river,  l>ecause 
to  drink  a  potion  of  vinegar  •  is  utterly  tame  and  spiritless  in  a.place  where  anything 
Imt  tameneis  b  wanted,  and  where  it  b  quite  out  of  keejang  with  the  rest  of  fbe 
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■peedi.*   Elzb  contends  vigorously  for  Nilus^  not  only  because  'crocodiles*  are 
immediatdy  mentioiied,  bat  became  in  Elinbethan  line*  die  Nile  was  tbe  home, 

and  the  synonym,  for  everything  wondrous  and  monstrous,  and  was  moreover  held 
to  be  one  of  the  mightiest  of  rivers,  if  not  the  mightiest.  To  drink  up  the  bound- 
less Nile  is  an  hyperbole  than  which  nothing  could  better  befit  the  occasion;  Ham. 
wisbed  to  expfcfli  %  pore  inpoatibility.  To  Delioa'a  wdl*put  objectton  that  it 
difficnit  to  fee  hov  ao  faniliar  %  word  as  Nile  could  be  sofiliisttcated  into  ewMtifr* 
EsiJe,  and  EsUl,  EIze  opposes  the  aqpfiodtion  that  the  D.i  ch  Yuel  or  the  Danidi 
Oesil  was  a  marginal  gloss  of  some  wiseacre  who  thought  it  more  appropriate  to  the 
unities  of  the  drama,  and  which  by  accident  crept  into  the  text.  In  N.  &*  Qu.,  12 
Feb.  1859,  CuTinuniT  Bbdb  offers  a  citation  whidi  would  bring  the  river  much 
doser  to  tbe  doofs  of  the  Globe  theatre  tfian  any  yet  proposed:  '  The  Saxon  etymon 
of  Iseldon,  according  to  Mr  Sharon  Turner,  is  Yssehiune,  1.  e.  the  Down  of  the  Yssel, 
which  I  take  to  have  been  the  original  name  of  some  river,  most  likely  of  the  river 
of  Wells,  which  flowed  into  the  Fleet  River;  but  I  consider  also  that  Yul  or  Eysel  is 
the  lame  as  the  diaisntiTe  of  dm  or  in  tbe  British  language,  signify- 
ing either  a  river  or  water.' —  Yseldon ;  a  Perambulation  of  /sHngftHt  by  T.  E. 
Tomkins,  Esq.    Halliwell  thinks  that  the  Ocsil  or  Iscll  is  referred  to,  and  adds, 

*  obscure  streams  certainly,  but  the  reading  is  hardly  to  be  rejected  on  that  account, 
for  the  name  would  be  at  least  as  familiar  to  an  Elizabethan  audience  as  that  of  the 
nonntain  of  Otsa,  mentioned  in  tbe  same  specdi*  Sh.  in  all  pffobabOity  adopted 
both  names  from  the  older  play  on  Hamlet.*  Dr  ScaddING  {Canadian  Journal, 
No.  LXI,  1866,  p.  70)  also  advocates  Nilus,  and  attributes  to  •indistinctness  of 
writing,  perhaps,  the  wrong  orthography  of  a^  for  an  t,  and  an  accident.'vl  transpoci* 
lion  of  qrUables  m  the  printing-office'  the  conveimm  of  *NUm  into  Eysell^  EiHtot 
JSsii(in  diese  several  ways  the  modem  text  is  given),  conjectured  by  die  comments 
tors  to  be  variously  esil  (that  is,  perhaps,  vinegar  in  the  sense  of  poison^  or  vessels 
(that  is,  huge  caldrons)  or'  some  proper  name.  Keightley  adopts  Kj/^/,  because 
its  name  may  have  been  familiar  to  the  English  mind  from  the  fact  that  it  was  at 
Ztttphen,  on  its  banks,  that  Sir  Philip  Sdnqr  reedvcd  hts  death<woand. 

Thus  far  I  have  dted  onlydiose  who  are  in  favor  of  the  name  of  a  river,  and  have 
^ven  all  their  arguments  except  one,  which  I  have  not  repeated  in  every  instance,  be- 
cause all  more  or  less  emphasize  it;  and  this  argument,  which  many  find  convincing, 
lies  in  the  words '  drink  f//,*'  this,  it  is  claimed,  means  to  drain,  to  exhaust,  and  must 
nppijr  to  a  river  or  to  something  eoncreter- It  cannot  apply  to  vinepv  or  to  anythfaig 
in  the  abstract ;  Ham.  never  could  have  challenged  Lacr.  to  drink  np  all  the  vinegar 
in  the  world, — there  was  a  limit  even  to  professed  rant.  MALOSf:  was  the  first  to  note 
that  this  phrase, '  drink  up,*  does  not  of  necessity  mean  to  exhaust  totally,  citing  in 
proof  Shakespeare's  114th  Semut,  where  it  is  synonymous  with  merely  to  drink.' 

*  Drink  up  the  monardi's  plague,  this  flattery/  and  agrdn  in  the  same  Suntttf  *  And 
my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  vp;' and  in  Tro.b*Cres,  II,iii,2ii,  «his  silence 
drinks  up  his  appl.iusc*  (through  an  oversight  Malone  cites  this  from  Ttmon).  '  In 
Shakespeare's  time,'  adds  Malone, '  to  drini  up  often  meant  no  more  than  simply  to 
drdtk.  So  in  Fkwio,  Jtal,  DUi.  1598 :  *«  StrHre,  to  sip  or  sup  up  any  drink."  In  like 
manner  we  sometimes  say,  "when  you  have  swallowed  down  this  potion,"  m#anii^ 
when  you  have  swallowed  it.'  He  might  have  cited  from  Hamlet,  I,  iv,  10 :  '  drains 
his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down.'  CiFFORO  is  more  emphatic  on  this  point  in  a  note 
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on  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  IV,  v  (Works,  p.  122,  ed,  1816,  cited  by 
Dyce) :  '  It  may  just  be  observed  that  off^  out,  and  up^  are  contioually  used  by  the 
pv*nt  Mid  OMMt  cxcdlcnt  of  ow  old  vritciiy  after  Tcriw  of  dutrajflngf  cotwHwiiHi^ 
CCliaft  ^Making,  &c. ;  to  us,  who  are  leu  conversant  with  the  power  of  language, 
they  appear,  indeed,  somcwhit  like  expletives ;  but  they  undoubtedly  contributed 
something  to  the  force,  and  something  to  the  roundness,  of  the  sentence.'  In  con- 
firmation of  this  use  of  Dyc£  cites  the  following  passages :  Lcv^s  Lai.  Lost^ 
IV,  111,405;  AW9  WkU,  IV.lii,  SSO;  Kins  Jokn,  IV,  Ul,  133;  A$  YmUkt»,VL, 
i,  62 ;  Tro.  6*  Cres.  Ill,  ii,  189*  If  flu>re  instances  be  needed,  at  Icait  lialf  a  dosea 
can  be  found  by  rererence  to  SCHMIDT'S  invaluable  Zfxicon,  s.v.  J ;  or  to  Mrs 
FtJRNESS's  Concordance  to  Shakespeare's  Poems,  s.  v.  <  up,'  The  passages,  however, 
cited  by  Malone  and  Dyce  do  not  satisfy  Grant  White  of  the  soundness  of  Gif* 
fbfd'a  «itplaiiatfoii;  lie  diiiikt  that  in  all  of  Ihem  *ttp'  convejrt  tlie  icaio  ddicr  of 
totality  or  completeneM,  at  in  the  ttnca  fiom  Lvo^s  Lai.  iMt,  AW»  HWl,  and  TV*. 
6*  Cres.  Ill,  ii,  189  (and  herein  Schmidt  agrees  with  him);  or  of  eagerness  or  in> 
satiability,  as  in  the  lines  from  114th  Sonnet  and  Tro.  &*  Cres.  II,  iii,  211.  The 
use  of  *  up '  in  the  present  passage  seemed,  therefore,  to  Grant  White  fatal  to  the  in< 
teqardationof  *dael,*  or  vincgnr.  But  gnwtiaf  that  the  scose  of 'totality  or  con- 
pldencfa*  it  bappUeabie  here,  it  not  *eacenictt  or  imatiabiU^'  the  raytcoae 
required?  I  cannot  but  believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  paitaget* drink  vp 
csill,'  means  no  more  than  '  to  quaff  csill,'  whatever  that  may  be. 

I  now  turn  to  the  second  interpretation  by  Theobald,  who  says :  *  I  am  persuaded 
the  poet  wrote  "eiiel,"  that  is.  Wilt  thou  swallow  down  large  drmughts  of  vm^arf 
The  proposition,  Indeed,  it  not  very  grand ;  bat  the  doing  it  might  be  at  diitastelid 
and  unsavory  at  eating  the  fleth  of  a  crocodile.  And  now  there  it  neith«r  an  in* 
possibility  nor  an  anticlimax ;  and  the  lowness  of  the  idea  is  in  some  measure  re- 
moved by  the  uncommon  term.'  Thereupon  he  cites  Chaucer,  Tke  Romaunt  of  tkt 
Hose,  line  217 :  *  —breed  Kneden  with  eisel  strong  and  cgre Shakespeare's  i  nth 
Sumeif  'Potiont  of  eisel  'gainst  my  strong  infection;'  and  Sir  TlHMnas  Moret 
Poems  (p.  21,  ed.  1557):  'remember  therewithal  How  Christ  for  thee  tasted  eisel 
and  gall.'  Catell,  in  his  dissent  from  this  intcrprct:Ttion,  indulges  in  n  gird  of 
most  unusual  humour  for  him  :  *if  Eisel,  an  old  word  that  signifies  vinegar,  be  the 
right  reading,  it  must  be  because  'tis  wanted  for  sauce  to  the  crocodile.'  Steevens, 
too,  hat  his  menry  fling  at  it :  *  neither  is  that  challenge  veiy  magnificent  wludi  onlf 
provokes  an  adversary  to  ha/ard  a  fit  of  the  heart-bum  or  the  Colic'  HuNm  (ii» 
263)  thinks  that  the  '  Potions  of  eysell '  in  the  1 1  ith  Sonnet  prove  that  it  was  not 
any  river  so  called,  but  a  desperate  drink.  '  The  word,'  he  adds,  *  occurs  often  in  a 
tense  of  which  acetum  is  the  best  representative,  associated  with  verjuice  and  vine- 
gar. It  it  a  tenn  need  for  one  ingredient  of  the  bitter  potion  given  to  onr  Savioot 
on  the  cross,  abovt  the  composition  of  which  the  commentaton  are  dhrfded.  Thus, 
the  eighth  prayer  ....  in  the  Salisbury  Primer,  1555,  begins  thus:— "O  blessed 
Jcsul  ....  I  beseech  thee  for  the  bitlcrncss  of  the  ayscll  and  gall  ih.it  thou  tasted," 
Ae.*  SiMGtt  (ed.  2) :  It  was  a  tashion  of  the  gallants  of  Shakespeare'^  lime  to  do  some 
extravagant  feat  at  a  proof  of  their  love  in  honor  of  their  ndstKHCt*  and  aaMog  other 
the  swallowing  of  some  nauseous  potion  waa  the  most  frequent  ....  Inlhomaifk 
Jtal.  Diet.,  1562,  we  have  •  Assentio.  Eysell^  and  Florio  renders  the  same  word  by 
Wormwood,  Dyce:  *  For  my  own  part  I  cettainly  believe  that  am/ it  meant  ho* 
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rU  do't  Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ?  265 

To  out&oe  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave? 

fie  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  L 

And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 


265.  ru  d(ff\  ru  do't,  ru  do't  cou. 

(MS).  rai»itio9hxMu* 

tAou]  Om.  Qq. 

Mirw\kititrVJ?^  Ronre.  Utkir 
lMfFope+ 
j66k  £i]  <•  *      into  Rowe. 


266.  grave  /]  grave,  Qq. 
S67.  ii/r,]  lur:  Rowe-f ,  Cap^ 

/.]  /,  F,. 
268.  mumiMm^  MMtMajmaj 
Rowe. 


Che  word  (and  it  was  common  enough  fonnetly)  is*  spelled  Eysell'vn  the  iiith  Som^ 
iMf,  ed.  1609.  'In  the  " hyperbolical "  passives  cited  by  M alone,  wAi/  rivers  do 
Chose  poets  mention  ?  The  Jthim,  the  Thames,  the  Meander,  the  Et^hriUa, — and 
Ml  «adi  otecnre  ttmn  m  tte  YtteUt  the  exbtenoe  of  vludi  fhe  eonmeiiistoiB 
badtoaodfifficall^iaddteetiag.'  CtaiJn  nqr*  Uwt  the  (MS)  nnkes  no  diaqBe  la 
EtUe.  Grant  White  confesses  himself  unable  to  conjecture  what  the  word  means; 
if  a  rirer  be  intended,  « we  must  regard  the  word  as  a  remnant  of  a  play,  or  tale,  an* 
known  to  us,  which  preceded  Shakespeare's  tragedy.'  In  N.  Qu.  (Aug.  lo,  1872), 
John  bb  Sovus  sajs  that  ho  remenibeis  in  «  book  of  Scaadinamn  trends  an 
nooomt  tX  Thor's  triab  of  stiCQgdi  wiih  the  Giants,  and  diat  one  of  these  trials  «aa 
to  diiak  a  lake  Esyl  dry,  and  suggests  that  this  is  Hamlet's  allusion.  The  Claren- 
don Editors  •  consulted  Mr  Magnusson  on  this  point,  and  he  writes  as  follows: 
"  No  such  lake  as  Esyl  is  known  to  Norse  mythology  or  folklore.  Thor's  only  trial 
at  drinking  an  inpoanble  dnught  was  at  Utgaxttdblci*s»  triicre  he  had  to  empty  a  horn 
the  other  end  of  whidl  mouthed  into  the  sea :  in  consequence,  he  only  achieved 
drinking  the  ocean  down  to  the  ebb  mark."*  The  citation  from  the  lilth  Sonnet 
convinces  MoBtRLY  that  the  same  word  there,  is  used  here ;  Moberly  adds :  '  a  large 
draught  of  vinegar  would  be  very  dangerous  to  life.'  There  yet  remain,  however, 
fimr  interpretations  to  be  mentioned.  Flm:  In  AI  6*  Qu.  (Oct  5, 1872)  joHN 
Kershaw  calls  attention  to  a  passage  in  Fletcher's  tVi/e  for  a  Month,  IV,  iv  [p.  566, 
ed.  Dyce],  where  Alphonso  [who  is  burning  up  with  poison  and  indulges  in  the  most 
extravagant  figures  of  speech j  says:  'ITl  lie  upon  my  back«  and  swallow  vessels! 
•IRfhat  more  probable,  therefore,  than  tfiat  Fletdiei^  '*swaUo«r  vesseb'*  had  its 
oi4g|ninShakcq»eaf^s<*drinkoupvesseb*'ofQ^?'  Second:  TKHncRwm  prints 
Esule  in  his  text,  and  explains  it  as  Euphorbia  Esula,  spurge,  a  poisonous  |4ant^ 
whose  juice  was  employed  anciently  as  an  emetic.  Third :  Schmidt  [Sh.  Lexicon,  s.  v. 
Eysell) :  *  Hamlet's  questions  are  apparently  ludicrous,  and  drinking  vinegar,  in  order 
to  exUUt  deep  grief  by  a  wry  face,  seems  mttcb  more  to  the  purpose  than  drinking 
Dp  rivers.  As  for  the  crocodile,  it  must  perhaps  be  remembered  that  it  is  tiWt&iirnfiai 
animnl.'  Fourth :  The  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Dykes,  Mus.  Doc.  (in  a  MS  note  sent  to  mC 
by  Dr  Ingleby),  suggests  the  old  English  word  isyl,  signifying  ashes,  mentioned  in 
Halliwell's  Archaic  and  Provincial  Diet.  s.  v.  Jsies  [where  Halliwell  cites :  '  Isyl 
of  fff,  fantUaf  Vt.  Phrr.  p.  a66].  *One  might  possiUjr  extract  a  meaning  out  of 
diis :  "  feeding  on  ashes,"  or  swallowing  flame ;  but  dnt  ugain  is  far-fetched  and  im- 
possible.' In  conclttrion,  the  present  Editor  beliem  JStitl  and  EtiU  to  be  mis* 
prints  for  Eysell. 
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HAMLET 


[act  ▼.  8C:  t 


Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground, 

Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone,  ZJO 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart  I   Nay,  an  tbou'lt  mouth, 
ril  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen,  This  is  mere  madness; 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed,  275 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham,  Hear  you,  sir; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus? 


97011  ^m^rt/i^JJim^iifQqFf.Rowc, 
Fope^  Han.  Gip.  Simfi^  Jen.  (mb- 
piiit?). 

tOHi\  Sun  Warb. 

271.  <m]  and  QqFf,  Rowe. 
muuth]  moutht  Q^Q.F.F^. 

272.  Qurcn.]  Kin.  F^  lUog.  F^, 
F^,  Rowe,  Pope,  Cald. 

273.  thus\  this  Qq. 


273.  a  t&^ifr]  a»il&/!r  Jen.  Stee?  Dfce, 
DeL  Glo.-f. 

274.  the-\  a  Qj. 
dove\  Dot  Q^Q  . 

S75.  Whm  thai\  When  Jirjl  0*76. 
JPerOai'VraiA,  £!rvMa^ Johns. 

coupifts]  cupleti  Qq.  CupUtYU 
Rowe.  <0i^^I>el.  Tsch. 


272-276.  This  . . .  drooping]  Caldecott,  who  follows  the  Ff  in  giving  these 
lines  to  the  Kinp,  thinks  this  distribution  may  be  justified  on  ihe  ground  that  the  King 
was  fearful  le!>i  Laertes's  rage  and  rebellion  sliuuld  break  out  anew;  and  that  his 
interference  would  be  more  likdy  to  have  v>  eight  with  dun  diet  of  the  Queen, 
and  after  what  had  been  concerted  between  him  and  Laer.,  his  aflected  tendemeas 
for  Ham.  would  be  perfectly  understood.  Kniciit  :  The  assi^mcnt  in  the  Ff  of  so 
beautiful  and  tcnc!cr  an  image  as  that  of  '  the  female  Jove '  to  a  man  represented  as 
a  coarse  sensualist  proceeds  from  a  typographical  error. 

274-276.  Anon  •  •  •  •  drooping]  Coluek  {Naiett  &c,  ed.  2,  p.  445) :  A  new 
prefix  by  the  (If  S)  assigns  these  lines  to  the  Qoeen,  while  the  two  preceding  are 
given  to  the  King.  It  seems  likely  that  the  King  should  interpose  to  tell  the 
spectators  of  the  funeral,  *  This  is  mere  madness,  And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on 
him.'  In  some  consistency  with  this  view,  the  King  just  afterwards  desires  Hor.  to 
fqllow  Ham.,  who  has  nishcd  cok  [CoLUSS,  &  his  ed.  s,  adopted  this  distribotaoa 
of  the  speeches.] 

275.  When  that]  Warbukton  reads  E'er  that,  becatise  '  it  u  the  patience  t)f 
birds,  during  incubation,  that  is  here  spoken  of.  The  pigeon  generally  sits  upon 
two  eggs,  and  her  young  when  first  disclosed  arc  covered  with  a  yellow  down.* 
Hbath  (p.  547) :  The  young  nestlings  of  Ihe  pigeon  when  fint  dtsdosed  stand  in 
need  of  the  kindly  wamth  of  the  hen  for  a  condderable  tfane.  STSSVlHSt  Dnrinf 
three  days  after  she  has  batched  her  couplets,  the  pigeon  never  quits  her  nest,  except 
for  a  few  minutes  in  quest  of  a  little  food  for  herself;  as  all  her  young  require  in 
^at  early  state  is  to  be  kept  warm,  an  othcc  which  she  never  entrusts  to  the  mal^ 
JOHMSON  t  Perhaps  it  should  be  E'er  yeU    Yet  and  yt  are  easily  confounded. 

Sf  5.  diadosedj  See  III,  i,  16^  and  notes. 
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ACT  V.  sc.  U  HAMLET  41 1 

I  loved  you  even—But  tt  is  no  matter; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew»  and  dog  will  have  Us  day  [Bsat  280 

Kmg.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him.— 

\ExU  HitmSo. 

\To  LaerUs]  Strengthen  your  patience  m  our  last  night's 
speech; 

Well  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push.— 


ayS.  iffi'td']  loud'  F,. 

ever. — J  Cald.  ever^  Qq.  tver^^ 
Ktfy.  mr/  or  evtr:  Vf  ct  oet 

280.  and  dog\  a  dogge  <>.  a  Dtg  <^ 
Theob.  i.  the  dog  Tbeob.  ii.  Wanl 
Johns.  Sing,  El. 

[fidt]  Eidt  Bimlet  Qq.  aad 


Uontio.  Qq  (opposite  the  next  line). 

381.  yim\  thee  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Sieev. 
MaL  Cald.  Gun.  Cla. 

[Exit  Horatio.]  Om.  Ff. 

382.  £To  Laeites]  Om.  QqFf. 
ymr\  you  F,F,. 


279,  280.  Let  .  .  .  day]  CaldecotT:  'Things  have  their  appointed  course, 
nor  have  we  power  to  divert  it,'  may  be  the  sense  here  conveyed,  though  the  pro- 
verb is  usually  applied  to  those  who  for  a  time  fill  stations  to  which  their  merits 
ghe  tiiem  no  daim.  Tschbcrwrs  delcdi  beie  «  refemee  to  Laer.»  the  King» 
aad  to  Ham.  himself.  '  Let  the  herculean  pomr  of  Laer.  do  what  it  may,  and 
the  cat,  which  creeps  tteaUhity  is  the  daik,  nev,  Che  Ctithfnl  dog  will  have  Ut 
turn  at  last.' 

380.  day]  B.  Street  {Athetummt  5  Sept.  1868) :  TheM  lines  «e  so  fanuliar  tint 
we  pi^  little  attention  to  thdr  wording,  and  what  seea»  the  cornet  reading,  <dog 
will  have  its  bay!  has  not  been  snspedtd.  That  it  is  hay,  and  not  *  day,'  appears 
so  probable  as  to  be  almost  certain  if  we  consider  that  a  dog  might  have  its  day  of 
popularity  without  any  detraction  from  a  very  Hercules^ — at  least  without  any  ex< 
pvened  disparageiMHtof  fcini$  tbekkft  btho  expicitf on  of  detfsdioB  on  the  part 
of  an  inferior  against  his  better.  Eadi  aaiaul  lerendly  emptoyii^  its  natoral  tttt«w 
ances  in  carping  at  WOiddneis;  the  cat  mewing  its  cavils,  the  dog  barking  its  dislike. 
In  The  Alherutum,  3  Oct,  1 868,  *  A.  O.  S.'  showed  that  the  phrase  is  older  than  Sh. 
by  giving  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  her  sister.  Queen 

llaiy:  *  as  a  doge  bathe  «  day, so  nqr  V       In  TXr  Atkmmimt  19  Nov. 

1870^  P.  A.  Daniel  adduced  two  other  instances  of  the  use  of  the  phrase.  In  Tki 
fyterJude  (printed  in  1573),  entitled  New  Cutfom,  II,  iii  :  'Well  if  it  chaunce  that 
t  dog^c  halh  a  day,'  &c.  Also,  in  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  II,  i :  "A  man  hath  his 
hour,  and  a  dog  his  day.'  This  was  written  in  1663,  'later,'  adds  Daniel,  <  than 
BmiHt  no  doabt,  tmt  Jooson  wotdd  scaredy  have  Adopted  %  wuntU^tm  hit  of 
slang.*  Elze  {^Shake^peare-yakrbuch,  Bd.  xi)  adds  a  fowfh  example  from  Ass* 
WUr's  Last  \Vi!l  and  Testament,  ed.  Dodsley,  vol.  ix,  p.  37. 

282.  in]  Abbott,  §  162 :  '  In '  is  here  used  meuphorically,  where  wo  should  say* 
<  in  the  thought  of.' 

aSj.  path]  CLAMNomit  The iastsat test  For  'praeat,*  see  H^nL  Thie,  J, 
aSi.   For  '  push '  in  the  sense  of  'crisiSf*  •  critical  ncoent^*  see  Hit  same  pl^,  V« 
HL  lag,  and  Matt,  V,  Hi,  ao. 
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HAMLET 


[Ad    SC  B. 


Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son.— 

This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument;  285 

An  hour  of  quiet  thereby  shall  we  see ; 

Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  \ExeunL 

ScENB  n.  A  haU  M  the  eastU, 
£miir  HAMLir  mmd  HoiUTxa 

Ham,  So  much  for  this,  sir;  now  let  me  see  Ihe  other; 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance? 

Hor,  Remember  it,  m)r  lord? 

Ha$n,  Sir,  in  my  heart  tiiere  was  a  kind  of  fightii^. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep ;  methou^  I  lay  5 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  tfie  bilboes.  Rashly,— 


284.  [Exit  Queen.  Sta. 
a86.  W»]  In  an  Ktly. 

tk^rtfyl  Q.ad.      JdL  CoO. 
sing.  EI.  Kdjr,  Viiu  iUrUe  J»ort/f 
<t  cct* 

287.  TW]  7W7Qq. 

ScENs  II.]  Rowe.  Scma  m.  Fap^ 

Hao.    Om.  QqFf. 

A  haU...]  Cap.  A  HaU.  Rowe.  A 
HaD,  in  the  Maee.  Thcob. 

1.  sir]  Om.  Pope.Theob.  Han.Warb. 
new  let  me\  you  Jhall  now  Q'76. 
Ut  nu\  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald.  Knt,  Del. 

Dfoe,  Stn.  WUle.  yka//  you  Qq  et  cet 

2.  ciratrnsfancf  F'\  Thcob.  WfMMV- 
^atue.  QqFf,  Rowe,  Coll.  El. 

3.  mylordF']  my  Lord.Qf^^JF^. 

5.  methou:^hl'\  my  tlUl^giU  Q/if  HU 
tkotight  QO^Yi. 

6.  fUM  tines  in  th<\  mutineers  in  the 


Rowe.    mutineers  in  Pope,  Han. 
6.  bildoet.l  bilboes;  Rowe.  BiHmt 

6,  7.  Razhh>,—And.,..it,  let']  Ed. 
r^Uy,  And...U:  Ut  Qq.   rajkly,  {And 
iet  FT,  Rowe  [prated  Rowe). 

rashness  {And..M)  lets  Pope,  Thcob. 
Han.  i,  VVarb.  rashness  (And. ..it)  let 
Han.  ii.  Rashly,  And...it^Let  Johio. 
Steev.  Var.  Sing.  i.  Rtttkmns  (Amd.^ 

it/)  lets  Cap.  Rashly  And...it,—{Lei 
Jen.,  ending  parenthesis  after  will,  line 
1 1.  Rashly,  And  praise. ..it, — Let  Cald. 
Knt.  Rashly,-~And...it^eiClXLlkL 
EI.  mite.  Hal.  Ra^hly>—{And...it!~~ 
let  Sing.  ii|  ending  parenthesis  afler  mt- 
tain,  line  If.  Rashly,  And...it,-^ 
Dye?!,  r-a.  Rashly,  Ar.  !...{!.  L-iG\o.-\-, 
Mob.  Rashly, — And...it ;  let  Dyceu. 
Rashly— And...it  I. ..Let  Ktly. 


285.  living]  Clarendon:  Perhaps  it  is  used*  by  the  speaker  in  a  double  sense; 
first,  that  of  enduring,  as  tlic  Queen  would  understand  it;  secondly,  Laer.  would  be 
cognizant  of  the  deeper  meaning,  by  which  the  life  of  Ham.  is  menaced. 

I.  sir]  TscRttCRwrn  calls  altcntiott  to  die  distant  tone  Willi  wUdiHn^ 
to  Hor.;  twice  in  the  first  four  lines,  and  aAerwafds,  also,  he  addiencs  him  as  Srg 
furthermore,  throtighout  the  dialogue  the  frpqucnt  omi'^'iion  of  the  personal  pronoun 
(as  •  h.id  my  desire,'  &c.),  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  participial  and  infinittve 
clauses,  ju>ufy  the  suspicion  that  the  first  fifly-five  lines  are  not  Shakespeare's. 

6.  mutiBee]  Malomb.  For  muHntr  or  mmHiieer/  see  die  veib  In  HI,  iv^  43* 

6.  buboes]  S'lmivm*:  nusbnbarofircn  with  fettcn  annexed  to    by  whitft 
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ACT    sc.  U.]  HAMLET  Mi 

And  praised  be  rashness  for  it,  let  us  know,  f 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well 

7.  /m<M/]  pray/d  Qq.  /rat>  Fl.  8.  MMMMMtf]  fnuHmi  QJ^/l^f  Cap. 
Old.  Knt.  Sttor.  MaL  Gun. 

7,  8.  iMMv]  MM  CoU.  (MS). 

aadoooi  or  disorderly  uflon  andenUy  were  linked  together.  The  word  is  derived 
from  £t/ha,  a  place  in  Spain,  where  instruments  of  steel  were  fabricated  in  the 
ntmost  perfection.  To  understand  Shakespeare's  allusion  completely,  it  should  be 
known  that,  as  these  fetters  connect  the  legs  of  the  offenders  very  close  together, 
fh^allCBiptt  to  rest  omit  btiifindtknai  those  of  Huii.,b  whose  aUnd/lfrvsMi 
m  Mud  «f  fi^miig  tiat  wmU  mt  kt  Um  Every  motion  of  one  mnst  disturb 
his  partner  in  confinement.  The  bilbots  are  stiU  slKNni  i&  tbe  Tower  of  Loodoo 
•mong  the  other  spoils  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

6.  Rashly}  Johnson  :  Ham.,  delivering  an  account  of  his  escape,  begins  with 
saying.  That  he  rashly— ^  and  then  b  omed  failo  a  reflection  npoB  dM  wcaknen  of 
human  wisdom.  I  rashly— prslsed  be  rashness  for  it— Z//  us  not  ddnk  diese  evenit 
cr^ual,  but  let  us  know,  that  is.  take  notice  and  remember^  that  we  sometimes  succeed 
by  indiscretion  when  we  fail  by  deep  plots,  and  infer  the  perpetual  superintendence 
and  agency  of  the  DivinUy.  The  observation  is  just,  and  will  be  allowed  by  eveiy 
hoBum  hefatg  who  shall  reflect  on  the  coarse  of  his  own  life.  TiKWHWr  taggested 
ttat  tfie  rest  of  Hamlet's  speech  after  'Rashly,'  and  Horatio's  reply.  'That  is 
OMMt  certain,'  should  be  put  in  a  parenthesis,  so  that  '  Rashly '  may  be  joined  in 
construction  with  '  in  the  dark  Groped  I,'  &c.  He  also  reads :  '  And  praised  be 
rashness,  for  it  lets  us  know,*  and  does  not  put  a,  period  after  '  will '  at  the  end  of 
the  speedh  but  prints  •will;—*.  Aldiongh  Stavntoii  in  a  note  said  that  he  agreed 

with  Tyrwhitt's  suggestion,  he  nevertheless  did  not  confom  hil  text  thereto.  Un* 
doubted'.y  there  is  force  in  Tyrwhitt's  arrangement.  COLLIER :  The  reasoning  in 
this  passage  is  consecutive  in  Hamlet's  mind,  but,  perhaps,  hardly  so  in  his  expres- 
sions.  TscuiscHWiTZ  follows  Tyrwhitt,  except  that  he  prints  *  for  it  let  as  know,* 
hecaose  'let*  is  dearly  the  perfect  tense,  since  Ham.  is  qteaking  of  an  aet  that  is 
past. 

6-11.  Strachey  (p.  93)  :  That  is  to  say,  that  when  we  have  exhausted  all  our 
powers  of  thought  and  reasoning  upon  the  consideration  of  the  course  we  should 
pamwi  and  when  it  yet  remains  dark  to  vs,— '  dddied  o^er  witfi  the  pale  east  of 
tiiottght,*— then  a  higher  wisdom  and  providence  than  onr  own  will  assuredly  come 
to  our  aid,  and  employ  some  apparently  unimportant  acctdent,'^omething  which  to 
us  seems  merely  a  rashness  or  indiscretion, — to  strike  the  hour  and  give  conamand 
for  action.  This  is  Hamlet's  final,  crowning,  discovery ;  a  discovery  which  every 
man  of  Hamlet's  tendency  of  mind  mnst  make  for  Innndf  before  it  i»  poaiiUe  for 
him  to  torn  lus  intellectuid  powers  to  practical  account  and  to  make  his  philosophi* 
cal  speculations  available  to  the  every-day  service  of  God  and  man.  Till  such  a 
man  has  learnt  the  value  of  accidents  in  breaking  the  thread  of  his  meditations 
when  it  is  spun  long  enough,  and  has  formed  the  habit  of  seizing  and  using  these 
accidents,  he  mast  remain  an  nnpnwtical  vlsiooaiy. 

8.  Our]  Warburton  prints :  <  Raahnen ....  lets  us  know;  Or  indlsci«liOB» 
&c.,  and  vaguely  interprets,  'Rashness  acquaints  us  with  what  we  cannot penetralO 
to  by  plou.'   HsATU  (p.  547)  exposed  the  futih^  of  this  change. 

35* 
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414  HAMLET  [Acrv.s&fi. 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  and  that  should  teach  us 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  10 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  wilL 

9.  dtep'\  deept  Q.Q.Q4.  dean  F,F^  El.  Dyce  ii,  Huds.  /af/ Q^Q^.  /alQ^ 
dSwr  F,F^.  Ro««,  Cud.  Km,  Dyce  i,      pattU  F,F,F,.  /a//  Q,F^  et  cet, 

Del*  Sta.  9.  teacA]  Uarne  Qq,  Jen.  Cam.  CbL 

/m/)  PDpe-l-, Ctp.  Jen. ColL  (MS),         11.  Rottgk'htw\  Hyphen  in  Ff. 

9i  fidl]  llALOMB  dunks  that /a// and  *(iul'  were  by  no  means  likely  to  have  been 
confoondcdt  therdbfe  adlwras  to  the  FT,  and  dtei  Ant,  6*  Gbift  n» ^  88w 
Caldecott  tays  that  patl  means  *  lose  their  spirit,  poignancy,  and  virtue ;  become 
abortive.'    Dyce  (in  his  first  cd.  rctaining/»o//in  his  text)  cites  the  parallel  phrase: 

*  And  if  I /mI  not  in  my  deep  intetU;  Rick.  HI:  I,  i,  149.  Collier  (ed.  2) :  Very 
posriblj^fUl'ortbe  (MS)  isthetmwnrd.  Ciaunpoii  interprets /a/7.* « to  grow 
vapid,  and  tasteleia,  Hk*  vine;  hence  to  become  tain  and  worthless,'  and  dtes  the 
passage  from  Ant.  &*  Cleo.  cited  by  Makme.  IXOLISY  ( TJu  SJk.  FaMcaticnSt  ph 
115)  suggests  that  fali  and  'fail'  were  ased  as  synonymous  by  Sh.,  and  cites  in 
proof  Com.  of  Err.  \,  ii,  37 ;  and  Merry  fVwiJt  I,  i,  262;  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle: 

*  London,,  you  say,  is  safely  look*d  mto^  Alas,  poor  rd>ds»  dieie  fow  dd  anst  fidL^ 
loeoeieea'if  ye  foUlii't'iB  7X«  7fa» AMSr III, vi. ^ LrrruDAts 
WtJ%  that  Ingleby  bas  confirmed  him  in  thinking  that '  fall,'  and  not  fail,  is  the  ri^ 
leadiltg  in  that  px^sage,  and  he  gives  a  fuller  note  from  Inglchy  than  is  contained  in 
Tiki  SJk.  Fabrications  cited  above,  as  follows :  Compare  line  272  [of  this  same  scene 
in  Thi  Tkw NMt  Kkumtnl t  'Let  it  not  fall  agen.  Sir.'  There  are  wnarirsMe 
instances  of  tlie  nse  of  iMs  intransitive  veib  as  asynonym  of  fait.  Sh.  afEnds  «i 
only  two  certain  examples  of  this:  'her  better  judgement  May  fall  to  match  you 
with  her  country  forms  And  happily  repent.' — 0th.  Ill,  iii,  237.  Here  '  fall '  is  not 
happen  (Schmidt,  wrongly,  be^n,  get  into)^  but  fail,  [The  second  instance  is  the 
jKesent  passege  in  Hemktt  where]  patt  Is  nonsense;  and  fiiU  makes  -sense.  BaB^ 
of  coaiie,il  the  opposite  of  succeed.  Now  our  word  for  this  is  'fail.'  There  is 
also  one  example  in  The  London  Prodigal,  and  two  in  Isaiah,  xxxl,  ^  and  Iviif  I4» 
15.    [Dyce  disapproved  of  this  suggestion  of  Inglcby's.  £0.] 

10.  ends]  Steevims  :  Dr  Farmer  infonns  me  that  fliese  wwds  are  merdj  tech* 
ideal.  A  «ool«man,  botcher,  and  dealer  In  tktwm^  latdy  observed  to  him  diatbil 
nephew  (an  idle  lad)  could  only  eissist  him  making  tihent  * — he  could  rough-hew 
them,  but  I  was  oblifjed  to  shafie  their  endsJ*  Whoever  recollects  the  profession  of 
Shakespeare's  father  will  admit  that  his  son  might  be  no  stranger  to  such  terms. 
I  Imve  frequently  seen  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  with  dkemtrt,  Caldboott  sayt 
ttat  the  pluase  b  donbUem  technical,  in  so  iar  u  it  is  drawn  from  m  lundioal^  and 
that,  OS  the  use  of  tools  is  general,  the  phrases  belonging  to  them  pass  into  general 
use.  Knight  fleers  at  Farmer's  suggestion;  and  Hunter  (ii,  264)  says  'the  sooner 
it  is  expunged  the  better.  Rough-hew  is  not  and  never  was  technical.  It  is  a  com* 
men  English  word  applicable  to  all  Unds  of  week  wliere  there  is  nom  for  Ordnsiy 
■sanual  labor  before  the  master  comes  and  applies  n  skilful  hand.  Hun,  in  Fab* 
grave's  Table  of  Verbs,  1530:  "I  rough-hewe  a  pece  of  tymber  to  make  an  ymage 
of;"  Florio,  159S:  "Abl^ozzare,  to  rou;-'h  hew  any  first  draught,  to  bungle  ill- 
favouredly."  '    Stau.nto.n  bas  a  note  to  liic  same  ciTect,  and  cites  Baret's  Ahcarie, 
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Hot.  That  is  most  oertain* 

Ham.   Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarf 'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Groped  I  to  find  out  them ;  had  my  desire, 
Finger'd  their  packet,  and  in  fine  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again ;  making  so  bold. 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission ;  where  I  found,  Horatio,— 
O  royal  knavery ! — ^an  exact  command. 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 


tl 


IS 


13.  scarf     wrapt  Q'76, 

14.  Groped  I'^  IgrofdCnd, 

16, 17.  bold,  Afy...man$urs^  bold,  {Afy 
„jntt$mfrs)  Ff,  Pope,  Theobb  Han. 
Warb.    bold  My...manntrs  Qq. 


20 


vn/old 


17.  unseat \  vn/eale  F,F^ 
Qq,  Jen.  Coll.  \,  El.  Hal. 

19.  (3]  Cald.   Oh  Ff,  Rowe.  A  Qq, 
Bope^,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Sing.  i. 
O  royeU  hutveryl-^  Qm.  Q'7d, 
knavery  I — '\  ktumerj^  Ql* 
uery  :  Ff.    knavery!  RowC 
30,  sortsi  forts  F,. 

*MiMw]  reafoH  Ft,  Rowe,  CUd. 
Knl^Sla. 


II.  certain]  MoberLy:  Hor.  for  OBce  e^ceMct  a  alight  impatience  which  cvH 
•hort  Hamlet's  generalisation. 

I  J.  aen-gown]  SlNGxa:  'Eselavitu  ....  a  aea-gowne;  or  a  coone,  high-col« 
lered,  and  ihortmleened  gowne,  leacUng  down  to  the  mid  leg,  and  vied  moat  by 

iea*men,  and  Saylon.'-'CotgTave. 

13.  scarf 'd]  Clarendon  :  Thrown  on  like  a  scarf,  ue,  without  pilltliig  the  anto 
through  the  sleeves.   Compare  Much  Ado,  II,  i,  197. 

14.  find  out  them]  ClamnooKi  Thb  la  hero  Med  aa  if  it  were  a  compound 
vob.  Coop.  Xtm.^yul.  IV,ii,4i;  ^Ul  On,  !,{&,  134.  The  objective  penonal 
pronoun  is  frequeutlj  plaoed  after,  and  not  before,  the  pKpositicii  which  belongs  to 
the  verb.  Modem  usage  only  admits  this  order  when  the  pronoon  la  emphatic.  SM 
Abbott,  §  240.   [Also  II,  ii,  150,3 

15.  fingered]  UxnOBk  {Stmt  Jltmmrit,  &c.,  p.  46):  Hamlet  atraugem  was 
poaaUle,  bat  not  veiy  probaiUe ;  mtdibka  Uieir  fommitsion  was  kept  in  a  veiir  negUr 
gent  manner  to  be  thus  got  from  them  without  their  knowing  it. 

16.  17.  so  .  .  .  to]  See  Afacb.  II,  iii,  47 ;  III,  i,  87,  88 ;  and  Abbott,  §  281. 

17.  tt&aeal]  Deuus:  It  was  the  breaking  of  the  seal  that  was  the  violation  of 
good  ttanncn.  Tbos,  hi  Lear,  IV,  vi,  264.  WKRSt  The  tenninal  qrllahle  of  dio 
Una  above  prabaUy  misled  the  compositors  of  the  Qq.  Here  Sh.  would  have 
avoided  a  rhyme;  and  from  line  52  it  is  plain  th.it  }i<:>  l.rokc  a  seal. 

19.  O]  Deuus  {SA.  Lex.):  In  the  careless  printing  of  the  Qq,  <A'  probably 
signified '  Ah.' 

SOL  X4tfd«d]  CAisBooTTt  See  IV,  36; 
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4l6  ffAMLBT  [AcrT,s&& 

Importing  Denmark's  health  and  England's  toob  ai 

With,  hoi  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life^ 

That,  on  the  siipervise,  no  leisure  bated, 

No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 

My  head  should  be  struck  of!! 
Hor.  Is't  possible?  8$ 

Ham^  Here's  the  commission ;  read  it  at  more  leismew 

But  wflt  thou  hear  me  how  I  did  proceed? 
Hor,  I  beseech  you. 

Hanu  Being  thus  be-netted  round  with  viUainies*— 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains,  30 


22^  ho!\  hot  Qq.   hoo,  Ff,  Rowe. 
S4.  grimding\  gringding  F, 
25.  struekl/lruikt        Jhmh  Qq. 
ttrook  Cap. 

27.  mt\  now  Qq,  Pope  +  ,  Cap.  Jen. 
Steev.  Var.  EI.  Gun.  Om.  F,F,F^, 
Rowe. 

28.  IheseecK]  Ay,  ^beseech  Cap.  Stecv. 
Mai.  Caia.  bmg.  Knt,  Del.  ii,  Ktly 
Ayt  9mech  Suu 

29.  be-neUed'\  HyplieBed,Q/2^»E!foeb 
Sta.  GI0.+,  Mob. 

29-31.   viUa'mies, — Ere...  play ^ — 
Pyce,  Sta.  Glo.  DcL  ii,  Hnds.  Mob. 


villaineSt  Or...ptay,  J  Qq,  £1.  Ft/laina, 
Sn^JVay,  IFf  (  FiOMw  ^fv  F,F,), 
Rowe,  Pope,  villainy,  {Ere...prologiu, 
to  my  bant  T7iey...play  .•)  /  Theob.  vU- 
lainSt  and  £re...braimst  T'hty  Aaving 
...playf  inuu  viamim,{ErtJmM 
mark  the  prologue  to  my  bane  They  had 
...play:)  /  Warb.  villains,  Ere...play: 
J  Johns.  Jen.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  it.  «kA 
M&r^<V../A9r/— /Op.  Steer.  Var. 
Sing,  i.  Cam.  Cla.  [flay, —  Cam.  Cla.). 
villains, — Ere...play, — /  Coll.  DeU  ^ 
White,  Hal.  KUy  {^viUainy  KUy). 


21.  Importing]  Clarendon:  Sec  I,  ii,  23;  IV,  vii,  82.  Here  the  word  is  used 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense:  < gravely  affecting,'  *  concerning.'  Compare  Lmtit 
Lab.  Loslf  IV,  i,  57. 

32.  liol]  Dkuos:  This  is  an  CKclamatfon  of  honor. 

22.  Boch . . .  life]  CAiDicxnTs  Sndi  mnltiplifid  canes  of  alam,  sadb  bngbrn^ 

if  I  were  suffered  to  live. 

22.  bugs]  Cl-\RENDON:  Bugbears,  objects  of  terror.  Compare  IVittt.  Tale,  III, 
ii,  93.  In  Coverdale's  traosktioa  of  the  Ptalms  {Ps.  xc,  or  according  to  the  present 
tranbering  xd,  5)  tre  finds  « So  y*  thou  cbalt  noC  nede  to  be  afiafed  for  eay  bugges 
Iff  night  ner  for  arrowe  that  flyetb  by  daye.'  In  CMgnTO  *Goldia'  and  *Bqg'  arc 
given  as  translations  of  the  French  Gobelin. 

23.  supervise]  CLARENDON :  On  the  snperrision,  on  the  first  reading.  The  verb 
occurs  in  Love's  Lab.  Lost,  IV,  ii,  X24.   See  I,  i,  57. 

23.  bnted]  Malonb:  VndMmt  any  abatement  or  fntennlnioB  of  IhnA.  ClAB* 
SHDON :  The  execution  must  follow  iamediatdy  without  any  exception  of  leisnre. 

29.  villainies]  For  other  i  n  stances  of  the  oonfation  of  fiOijar  and  «rf2IMi«r  in  tfM 
Folio,  see  Walker  {Crit.  ii,  44). 

30, 31.  prologue  . . .  play]  Tii£OBAU>  paraphrased  bis  emendation  (which  be 
tKf%  be  owed  In  part  to  Waibnrtoa  and  Kshop)  thnsi  BeioK  in  Ihdr  snares,  ^  I 
codd  OMke  a  Mogae  (take  the  least  previous  step)  toward  off  danger,  thcj  had 
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They  had  begun  the  pky,— I  sat  me  down ;  31 
Devised  a  new  commission ;  wrote  it  fiur ; 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fiur,  and  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning;  but,  sir^  now  55 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service.  Wilt  thou  know 
The  eflect  of  what  I  wrote? 
Hw,  Ay,  good  my  loid 

31.  sat]  sate  Yi^  Rowe+.  36.  yeomarC s\  ytmans  Q,QjQ^. 

34.  labour' dl  labvurtd  F,F,Fj.  37,  effect^  effeOs  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt  Sta. 


htgOk  the  play  (put  tlidr  tdtenwi  into  actkm)  whidi  wu  to  MaaSauBat  in  197  d» 
stxaction.  Waeburton:  Tliey  had  b(^gimtoMf,lo  m]rdeatractloci,beronlla^ 
there  was  a  Play  towards.  Ere  I  could  mark  the  prologue.  Heath  (p.  549) 
•grees  with  his  predecessors  in  thirikinp  that  'They'  refers  to  'villains/  not  to 
*  brains,'  and  paraphrases :  Before  I  could  take  the  very  first  step  towards  forming 
aqr  own  fdieme,  Uiej  had  already  proceeded  a  considenhle  wajr  in  tiie  execvfion 
ofAeirs.  JoinaoM  was  the  fint  to  refo  *  They  *  to  its  right  antecedent,  •  bnlas't 
'Before  he  could  summon  his  faculties,  and  propose  to  himself  what  shonld  bc 
done,  a  complete  scheme  of  action  presented  itself  to  him.  His  mind  operated  be- 
fore he  had  excited  it.'  Caloecott  returns  to  Heath's  interpretation,  as  do  Deliiis 
and  Elu,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  all  the  rest  follow  Johnson.  CtAMCS  sees 
herein  a  vivid  picture  of  Shakespeare's  own  mode  of  composition,  his  tecaii^  brains 
beginning  a  pby,  nnd  seeing  all  its  scope  and  bearings,  ere  he  had  well  penned  the 
opening  words.  MoberI-Y:  'Before  I  formed  my  real  plan,  my  brains  had  done 
the  worlc.  This  line  should  bc  carefully  remarked.  Ham.  writes  the  commission 
nader  a  strong  impolse  rather  of  imagination  than  win,  the  ingenuity  of  the  tridt 
captivating  him.  Then  the  encoonter  with  the  pirate  puts  an  end  to  the  chance  of 
nnfloiniT  it;  and  thus  he  is  driven,  somewhat  uneasily,  to  justify  his  action  to  Hor. 
As  the  latter  receives  his  narrative  with  something  like  surprise,  and  even  with  a 
touch  of  compassion,  we  may  conclude  with  safety  that  Hamlet's  kindly  nature 
wooltf  have  caneencd  die  letters  bat  for  the  accident  which  hindered  ftJs  doiiig 

33.  statists]  Steevens:  Statesmen,  Bi.ackstovk  :  Most  of  the  great  men  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  whose  autographs  have  been  preserved,  wrote  very  bad  hands; 
their  secretaries  very  neat  ones.  RiTSON  \  *  I  have  in  my  time,  (says  Montaigne) 
scene  somot  who  by  writing  did  earnestly  get  both  their  titles  and  living,  to  disavow 
their  apprentissage,  marre  their  pen,  and  aflect  die  ignonnco  of  so  vulgar  a  qudilie.* 

Florio's  tran-^lation,  1603,  p.  125. 

36.  yeoman's  servicej  Steevzss  :  The  ancient  yeomen  were  famous  for  their 
flBilitaiy  valor.  'These  were  the  goode  ardiers  in  times  past,'  says  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  'and  the  staUe  troop  of  footmen  that  affraide  aD  VVanoe.*  CLAsmooNt 
They  composed  die  mass  of  the  infantry.  Their  formidable  character  it  mentioned 
fay  Bacon  in  his  Eiiay :  0/ the  trtu  grtat$ttsse  0/ iSmgimtt  mud  EOata,  p.  isa.  ed» 
W.A  Wright 
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[ACT     SC.  a. 


Ham,  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king. 
As  England  was  his  fiuthlul  tributaiy, 

As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish*  40 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities, 


40.  like\  as  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Del.  Sta. 
might\  should  ¥{,  Rowe,  Knt, 
Del.Sta, 

42.  a  ccmma}  a  tement  Han.  White, 


Huds.  commercing  Anon.  (ap.  Sing* 
er's  Sk.  Find.  p.  26S).  a  <omart  Nich* 


38.  conjoratloii]  See  J?«Mr,  6*  Jul.  V,  iii,  68,  where  diis  postage  seems  to  bave 
been  overlooked  Iqr  the  ciitict. 

42.  comma]  Theobald  (Nichols's  Lit.  Hist,  it,  579),  writiiig  to  his  *  most  aflec- 
tionate  friend,'  Warburton,  says  that  it  should  be  cither  •  no  comma,'  i.  e.  as  no  bar 
should  stand  between  their  friendships: — Or,  *And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their 
maddat  £  «.  as  peace  ihonid  intervene  and  prevort  cnndtica.'  He  did  not  repeat 
flieae  aaggcstioni  in  hb  ed.,  bat  adopted  Waifaorton'i  enendation,  and  justifies  it  in  a 
note  which  he  attributes  to  Waibnrton  1  'The  poet  without  doubt  wrote,  "And  aland 

•  Ccmmere,^*  t.  e.  a  guarantee,  a  common  mother.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
than  this  image  of  Peace's  standing,  drest  in  her  wheaten  garland,  between  the  two 
Princes,  and  extending  a  hand  to  each.  We  thus  frequently  see  her  on  Roman  coins.* 
Bat  WAmiURTOK,  in  liis  ed.,  goes  farther,  and  sqrs  that  CMmnrfv  here  nearn  «•  titf* 
ficker  in  love,  one  who  brings  people  together,  a  procuress.'  [Cotgrave  sustains 
him  in  this  meaning.]  Capell  {Notts,  &c.,  i,  147)  was  taken  by  this  allusion  to 
Peace  as  represented  on  coins,  and  so  adopted  Commere.  Hkath  (p.  549)  well 
interprets : '  As  a  comma  stands  between  two  several  members  of  a  sentence,  without 
separating  them  otherwise  tiiaa  bjr  distingatshing  the  one  firom  the  other,  in  like 
inanncr  peace  pcrsonized,  or  the  Goddess  of  Peace,  is  understood  to  stand  between 
the  amities  of  the  two  kings.'  [Dyce  (ed.  ii)  cites  this  paraphrase  of  Heath's,  and 
adds:  •  Perhr^ps  so.*]  JoHNSON:  comma  is  the  note  of  connection  and  conti- 
nuity  of  sentences ;  the  period  is  the  note  of  abruption  and  disjunction.  Sh.  had  it 
perhaps  in  his  ndnd  to  write^That  mdeis  England  complied  with  the  asandate^ 
war  should  pot  a  period  to  their  amity;  he  altered  hb  mode  of  diction,  and  thoi^^ 
that,  in  an  opposite  sense,  he  might  put,  that  peace  should  stand  a  comma  between 
their  amities.  BecKET  {Shakespeare's  Himself  Again,  i,  73)  suggested,  *  And  stand 
a  co-mate^  i.  e, '  companion ;  peace  should  be  associate  with  them.'  Stai/ntom  con* 
aidered  thb  *«»>i*Mft  within  the  range  of  poasibili^.'  And  Etzx  {AtMeH^tm,  11 
Ang.  1866)^  npon  the  aame  conjecture  independently  of  Bedcet,  and  thinks  thai 
this  coincidence  adds  strength.  It  should  be  added  that  Elze,  one  of  the  very 
best  English  scholars  in  Germany,  had  merely  heard  at  the  time  of  Bcckct's  conjee* 
turc,  and  had  no  knowledge.of  the  quality  of  the  rest  of  that  wild  '  Nonsense  Boole* 
Tkhdckwrs  follows  Bedcet.'  CAunoorr  dtcai  •!  fean  the  point  of  die  tword 
will  make  n  comma  to  your  cnnnhig.'— N.  Breton's  JPeuktt  •/  Letters,  p.  33, 1637. 
HtJNTER  (ii,  364)  thinks  Sh.  meant  to  ridicule  such  an  absurd  eXprenioB  in  some 
speech  or  document  of  the  time.    Singer  (ed.  ii)  reads,  •  And  stand  a  co-mere,^  i.  e. 

•  as  a  mat  k  defining  them.  Mere  is  a  boundary  mark,  the  lapis  terminalis  of  the 
andeots ;  and  it  shonld  be  remembered  that  Ibe  god  of  mum  or  bounds.  Terminus^ 
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43 


43.  ind^Bki  Amt]  Jkdk  WteAJhVL  /kdk  iSif,  atjtr  Qq. 


was  wont  to  end  the  strifes  and  controversies  of  people  in  dividing  their  lands.'  To 
this  suggestion  Dyce  (ed.  i)  adds :  '  But  our  author's  text  is  not  to  be  amended  by 
the  iiiscrtion  of  words  coined  expressly  for  the  occasion;  and  to  me  at  least  all  this 
tampering  of  critics  with  the  passage  does  not  prove  that  it  is  corrapt*  Wnm 
fiods  'eomiiia*  incomprehensible,  and  adopts  Hanmo's  reading,  cement,  which  'is 
supported,  in  accent  and  all,  by  Anf.  &*  Clio.  ITT,  ii,  99*  And  see  Octavia's  subse- 
quent description  of  herself,  scene  iv,  as  standing  between,  praying  for  both  parts. 
Clarke:  'Comma'  is  here  employed  as  the  term  applied  by  theoretical  musicians 
to  express  <  the  least  of  all  the  sei^ble  intervals  in  mnsic/  showing  the  exact  pro* 
portions  between  muvnb*  Toners  of  organs  and  piano-fortes  use  the  word  *  comma' 
thu«;  to  the  present  day.  Thetcrm  in  its  musical  sense  is  fully  explained  in  Hawkins's 
J/isf.  of  Music  (pp.  28, 122,  410,  ed.  Novello,  1853).  From  the  context  of  the 
present  passage,  there  is  far  greater  probability  that  Sh.  had  in  view  a  term  refer* 
ring  to  «m«9r)/,  than  one  alludinf  to  tfie  method  of  stoppii^;  and  we  think  that  be 
here  uses  the  word  'eomma'  to  express  a  link  of  amicably  harmonious  connection. 
That  he  wa<5  well  acquainted  with  various  technical  terms  in  music  wc  have  several 
proofs  in  his  writings.  Bailey  (i,  55) : '  That  Peace  wearing  a  garland  should  stand 
as  a  pttnctnaition>maile  between  persons  or  ahstraetfons  of  anjr  kind  is  as  pure  non* 
sense  as  ever  flowed  ftom  penman  or  printer.  I  suggest,**  And  il«^i/ji«rd^ 'tween 
tiieir  amities." '  Compare  Shakespeare's  use  of  '  the  olive '  elsewhere  in  2  Hen. 
IV^  and  Twelfth  Night,  The  transformation  of  holds  her  olive  into  'stands  a 
comma'  arose  '  by  a  very  simple  blunder.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of  the  incorporation 
of  a  marginal  direction  into  ^  text  The  compodtor  had  before  him  t^e  genuine 
line,  and  put  it  aecnrstelx  into  type,  except  that  he  omitted  to  place  the  mark  of 
elision  (')  before  tiveen,  and  the  proof  reader  wrote  the  correction  in  full,  '  a  comma,^ 
in  the  margin  ;  this  the  compositor  inserted  in  the  text  under  the  misconception  that 
•a  comma  '  was  to  be  substituted  for  *  her  olive*  And  thus  *  hold  a  comma'  was 
next  changed  into  *  stand  a  comma.'  InQ^  *diere  is  no  disionmark  [if  Baile/ 
bad  said  comma  here,  would  it  not  have  revealed  the  fallacy  of  his  whole  theory  ? 
woald  the  proof-reader  have  called  for  'comma'  when  he  meant  an  apostrophe? 
£d.]  before  tween,  which  is  just  what  my  theory  requires;  for,  supposing  the  error 
to  have  been  made  originally  in  Q,,  it  is  obvious  that  the  words  a  comma  would 
be  faitrodaced  into  the  text  iH^ead  of  the  elision  nuurk.*  CAKTWitiGHT  (JKw 
Headings,  &c.,  p.  37)  proposed,  <  And  stand  as  one  atmm/  two  years  later  (JV, 
&*  Qu.,  20  June,  1868)  he  conjectured,  '  And  stand  as  eonrord.'  J.  WftiierelL 
(A'.  6*  Qt(.,  27  June,  1868) :  Read:  'And  stand  at-one  between  their  majesties,* 

43.  Ascs]  JoHMStMt  A  quil^k  is  intended  between  »s  the  conditional  parUde^ 
and  ass  the  beast  of  burthen.  That  chared  anciently  signified  Uaded  may  be  proved 
from  the  following  passage  in  The  VVide-u^s  Tears,  by  Chapman,  l6l2:  'Thou  must 
be  the  ass  ehar^d  with  crowns,  to  make  way.'  Mai.one  :  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  letter  s  in  the  particle  as  in  the  midland  counties  is  usually  pronounced 
hard,  as  in  the  pronoun  scr.  Dr  Jdinson  himself  always  pronounce^  the  paitide  m 
hard,  and  so  I  bavn  no  doubt  did  Sh.  It  is  so  pronounced  in  Warwidtshire  at  this 
day.  ClarikdoM  x  Compaie  7Im^  Ai^M  II,  iii,  184, 
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That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  contents. 

Without  dcbatcmcnt  further,  more,  or  less,  45 

He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 

Not  shriving-time  allow'd. 

44.  knowing  of\  Qq,  Johns.  Cap.  Jen.         47.  AW]  No  F^,  Rowc,  Pope,  lian. 
Steev.  Var,  El.  Glo.'f,  Dyccii,  Mobi,  shrvving-time\  Hyphen,  Theob. 
itn(nt'm^Pope,TheolK HtlkWarb.  iww       iL    Mtiotw^/tW  Jen.  (misprint?). 

«/  Ff  et  crt.  alloTf'd]  alovfd  Q^Qfi^  oUomtd 

45.  further^  Jarther  Coll.  Wbite.  Ff,  Rowe,  Cald. 

46.  thth*arrrs\  thofehtartrs^^^lvx. 

44.  knowing]  Contracted,  or  slurred  in  pronunciation,  into  a  monosyllable.  See 
Walkck  ( Vers.  p.  1 19),  and  Abbott,  %  470.  Stratmann  :  As  know  cunot  be, 
ttor  Ims  ever  1)eeii,  «cd  wibittBlhrely,  it  anit  be  a  aiqiriiit  fai  tbe  Ff. 

47.  sbriving-time]  HunteH  (U,  265)  :  This  was  a  term  in  common  use  for  WXHf 
short  period.    All  ILim.  meant  was  that  they  should  be  put  to  instant  death. 

47.  allow'd]  Hakm£R  {^Somi  Hemarks,  &c.,  p.  46) :  The  punishment  of  Ros.  and 
Onl.  was  jost,  beoHHe  dwf  had  detoted  ^Mmdvea  to  die  Kmce  of  tbe  Usurper  io 
vbatever  he  should  eommaiid.  Maiowb:  From  Tki  JfyOtrit  tfMumUat^  •PP**" 
that  the  faithful  ministers  of  Fengon  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  import  of  th6 
letters  they  bore  [see  Vol.  II,  p.  I03].  Sh.  probably  meant  to  describe  their  reprcscnta» 
tives,  Ros.  and  Guil.,  hA  equally  guilty.  So  that  Hamlet's  procuring  their  exectUioa, 
dumgh  certainly  not  abiolntely  neccmiy  to  Us  own  safely,  does  not  appear  to  hate 
been  a  wanton  and  uiprovdced  erud^,  Stbbveks  :  I  apprdiend  that  a  critic  and 
a  juryman  arc  bound  to  form  their  opinions  on  what  they  see  and  hear  in  the  cause 
before  them,  and  not  to  be  influenced  by  extraneous  particulars  unsupported  by  legal 
evidence  in  open  court.  I  persist  in  obser^'ing,  that  from  Shakespeare's  drama  no 
prooft  of  the  gvilt  of  Ros.  and  GniL  csn  be  collected.  Tbejr  mtj  be  convicted  hf 
tfie  old  H^torie;  but  if  the  tragedy foibeais  to  criminate,  it  has  no  right  to  sentence 
them.  TTiis  is  sufficient  for  the  commentator's  purpose.  It  is  not  his  of5ce  to  inter, 
pret  the  plays  of  Sh.  according  to  the  novels  on  which  they  are  founded, — novels 
which  the  poet  sometimes  foUowed,  but  as  often  materially  deserted.  Perhaps  be 
ncTcr  confined  hinuelf  strictly  to  the  plan  of  anj  one  of  his  originaht.  Hb  ne^ 
gence  of  poetic  justice  b  notorious ;  nor  can  we  expect  that  he  who  was  content  to 
sacrifice  the  pious  Opb.  sTiould  have  been  more  scrupulous  about  the  worthless  lives 
of  Ros.  and  Guil.  Therefore  I  assert  that  in  the  tragedy  before  us  their  deaths  ap- 
pear wanton  and  unprovoked ;  and  the  critic,  like  Bayes,  must  have  recourse  to 
aomewhat  hng  befort  dr  itgiimb^  9/ tig  pk^  to  jutify  the  eondnct  of  Its  hcra, 
Pyb  (p.  326) :  There  b  not  one  word  uttered  by  Ro9.  and  Guil.  throa|^oat  dM 
play  that  docs  not  proclaim  them  to  the  most  superficial  observer  a^  creatxires 
of  the  King,  puiposely  employed  to  betray  Ham.,  their  friend  and  fellow-student. 
Stkachey  (p.  96) :  Something  noie  than  Haflilet*s  own  pieservation  Is  at  stake;  he 
is  the  reptesentative  and  avenger  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  laws  of  Denmaricy 
outraged  by  a  murderer  and  a  tisurper,  (for  he  was  only  elected  becau^^e  he  con- 
trived to  murder  the  rightful  possessor  at  a  moment  when  his  natural  heir  was  ab- 
sent) ;  and  he  has  to  act  under  those  circumstances,  which  at  rare  and  long  intervals 
In  fha  hiitovy  of  eveiy  oonntiy,  call  on  some  man  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  die  laws 
fey  dteegaidfaig  for  a  moment  dtefar  letter.  It  is  Hamlets  dniy  to  avenge  the  oowd 
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Har>  How  was  this  seal'd  ?  47 

Ham,  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant 
I  had  my  Other's  signet  in  my  purse. 

Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal ;  50 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other; 
Subscribed  it;  gave*t  the  impression ;  placed  it  safely, 
The  changeling  never  known.   Now,  die  next  day 
Was  our  sea-iight ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know*st  already.  5$ 
Hot.  So  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  go  to't 
Ham,   Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  em- 
ployment ; 

They  are  not  near  my  conscience;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 

Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes  60 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  migh^  opposites. 

Her,  Why,  what  a  king  is  this  I 


48.  9rditutni'\  ordinaU  Ff,  Rowe, 
Fo[«,  Cald.  Knt. 

51.  F»Utd\  I  faded  Rcme-h,  Gip 
Ktly 

in  forml  in  the  /orme  Qq,  Jen. 
Dyce  ii.  Cam.  CIm. 

5a.  Subscribed^  Subcribe  Q,Q,. 

f^ave'i  ihe'\  gau't  th'  QqF,.  ga^ 
M' F,FjF^.  ^ar^-M' Rowe+. 

53.  (hangeling\  change  WOT  Pope, 
Haa.  dkemging  Anon.* 

54-  sejuui^/tmemt'SU  sef$uUOaXL 
(MS). 

55.  kn<na'st'\  kncnvejl  Qq. 

So  Guildenjlare  and  Ro/mcros,  goe  F, 
Fg.  So^  Cuildtnjlare  and  Rojincrcfs^  go 


F^.    So^  Guildenstem  and  Rosineraui, 
go  Rowe  i.   So,..go  Pope  + ,  Jen. 
56u  go] 

57.  lVAy....MifUiyiiuHti  Oau  Qq, 
Pope,  Han. 

5S.  de/eai\  debate  Ff,  Rowe. 

59.  Does]  Dooes  Q,Q,Q4*  OM,  FT, 

Rowe  +  ,  Jen.  Dyce  ii. 

60,  the  baser}  ba/er  F^F^F^,  Rowe, 

Pope. 

the  i0tt^„Mmn\  keuer  nvhuta 

tome  Han. 

fil.fell  ineensed\/eU-i$uensed\ia^a, 
SbL  Dyce  ii,  Httdt. 

62.  oppatUa]  eifpuiUt  Jeo.  (a  mis* 
print?). 

is  this  /J  is  this  f  Ff,  Pope. 


tad  bin  of  Denauudc  bf  fmtthig  die  t]ff«Bt  to  death }  and  if  u 
hai  to  MdAfice  also  the  base  instruments  of  the  tyrant's  will,  he  u  justified  in  doing  iL 
48.  was  .  .  .  ordinant]  Ci-AREndon  :  Compare  'was  sequent,*  post  1.  54. 

50.  model]  Malone:  The  copy,  the  imitation;  sec  Rich.  II:  HI,  ii,  153. 

51.  in  form]  For  the  omission  of  Ae  defiiUte  aiticle,  compare  III,  iv,  144. 

59.  inainuatkmj  Malonb:  By  their  haidng  insinuated  or  thrast  themsdves  into 
the  employment. 

61.  Between  the  pass]  MoBERLY:  So  as  to  get  the  dangeroas  worn  d  which 
comes  from  the  '  redding-stratk.' 
36 
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Ifam.  Does  it  not,  thinles't  tfaee,  stand  me  now  upon-* 
He  that  hath  kill*d  my  king,  and  whored  my  mother; 
Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes ;  6$ 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  Hfe, 
And  with  such  cozenage — ^is*t  not  peiiect  conscience 

63.  /AiW/  tJkef]  Walker,  Dyee*  Glo.  64.  my  krng]  yomr  king  Anon,* 

+  ,  Del.  ii.    thiniji  thee  F,.    thinlfft  65.  Pofip'd'\  Stept  q|^6. 

thfe  F^F^F^,  S;np.  ii,  Sta.  White,  Kiit  ii,  66.  Tkrown.../ife']  His  angle  for  wtf 

Ktly,  Clarke,  Mob.  Huds.    thmke  tiue  /ro^  life  tkrorwn  out  Coll.  (MS). 

^SlfU  Qs*  ^P*  J^"*  S*^*  ]  Bos.  Con.  EL  Dy«e, 

Var.  Sing,  i,  Cald.  Knt  i,  Coll.  Del.  i,  Sta.  WMttb  CI0.+,  Mok    tufnage,  Q, 

El.  Hal.  think ymK^'fi,  tkmHstUun  Q,.  (cf»age,Qf)^  co<ntnagt;Y^,  am- 
Rowe  +  .  Cap.    counage gY^^^tXtxX. 

mpm  3  BM.Co]LELI>jrce,Sta.  €9n$eiaue\  Jen.  D|«e  S,  Hvdft. 

Wliite.  Glo.  + ,  Mob.  vfpon  f  QjQ/^.  ttmfdmaf  Qq*  amdemi*,  IT  et  «et. 

63.  thidhs*!  tbea]  TIm  •fiion  lAo  follow  Q,  interpret  llib  n  cqnmiait  l» 
«bel]unk  thee.*  Wauekr  in  dealiQg  wHh  fUa  paiuge  cxUbited,  m  admirable 

editor,  Lettsom,  well  says,  profound  critical  sagacity,  and,  almost  entirely  unaided 
by  any  old  copies,  put  aside  ancient  and  modem  corruptions,  and  made  his  way  at 
once  to  the  genuine  reading:  *  It  may  be  observed '  ( yien.  281)  *  that  tAinJts  ii  thee 
■liooccaiiiaai»Bii«brthattport»ittfli»tatttaf/ia»dwMl<w.*  Hetben dicadw 
prcaent  passage,  and  die  feading  of  the  pwicnt  tart;  and  aliDCOBreclitheaa— 
phrase  in  Cartwright,  The  Ordinary,!!!,  ii  (Dodsley,  x,  216):  ••Little  Ihinlc'st 
thee  how  diligent  thou  art  To  little  purpose."  Thinis't  thee,  of  cour^.  (I  under- 
stand, by  the  way,  that  the  thinhs  in  nuthinks  is,  originally  and  et>'mologically,  not 
the  same  vhh  onr  pieKntTe(l>il»<l«Ml/  hot  that  it  is  a  oomption  of  anodwr  veib 
aignifying  /•  utms  to  that  wttUdnkt  i»  as  it  mpptanH  nu,)*  CtABtmMli  effos 
another  solution:  Peih^  the  Inie  leading  is  *  thinks  diee,*  the  final  s  of  the  Quarto 
being  mistaken  for  e.  The  word  'think '  in  this  passage  is  not  the  same  in  origin 
as  '  think '  used  personaUy*  but  comes  from  Anglosaxon  tkincan,  to  scan,  a{^>ear, 
mtii^  is  meed  iMpenoaally  with  an  pcnooal  prononaa.  The  other  void  is  Am» 
€m$,  to  think,  and  the  dbtinctioo  Is  maintalnrd  in  Iht  Geman  dBmSm  and 
denken.    In  Htch.  Ill:  III,  i,  63:  *  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  self,'  for 

*  seems/  which  i*  the  reading  of  the  earliest  Qq»  the  later  editions  have  *  thinkst' 
or « think'sL* 

63.  atand  me]  Abbott,  $  204:  This  phiaat  cannot  be  cxpUned,  tboogh  it  ii 
iniaeneed,  by  the  costom  of  transpositkm.  Almost  inextricable  cenfnrion  seems  to 

have  been  made  by  the  Elizabethan  authors  between  two  distinct  idioms:  (l)  *it 
8t.-inds  on*  (adv.),  or  'at  hand,'  or  'upon'  (comp.  'instat,'  irpoatjutt),  i.e.  '  it  is  of 
importance,'  '  it  concerns,' '  it  is  a  matter  of  duty and  (2)  *  I  stand  upon  *  (adj.), 
'I  MMttf  ttpm.*  In  (i)  the  full  phrase  woold  be:  'ft  stands  on,  upon,  to  me,' 
hak^mringUtkefutiknl^t^mt*  4r  *m«*  {Oedalivtin^taim^ 

*  ufK?n  *  is  emphaiie  and  tfUn  used  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the  words  were  trans- 
posed into,  « it  stands  me  ar/Vw.*  ♦  Mc'  was  thus  naturally  taken  for  the  object  of 
upon.  [In  the  present  passage]  it  means  '  it  is  imperative  on  me.'  Cla&SNDOMI 
The  OOnstntcdoo  is  here  interrupted  by  the  parenthesis. 
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To  quit  him  with  this  arm?  and  is't  not  to  be  danin'd, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 

In  further  evil  ?  7D 
Hor.   It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  irom  England 

What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 
Ham.    It  will  be  short;  the  interim  is  mine; 

And  a  man's  Uie's  no  more  than  to  say  'One;' 

But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio,  75 

That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself ; 

For,  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 

The  portraiture  of  his ;  I'll  court  his  favours; 


68-80.  7Vfaf£r.JI«rv/]0iii.Q(l. 

68.  thi{\  his  F,FjF^,  Rowe. 

this  arm"]  his  own  ColL  (MS)* 
and\  Om.  Han. 
70.  fmrtlUr\  farther  CoD.  White. 

evil  ^]  Rowc.  evill.  or  evil.  Ff. 
73-75.  Itvnll...HorcUio\  Han.  Three 
lines,  ending  short,...more.,.HoraHo,  Ff, 
Row.e.  Four,  ending  skort..jtu>re...one 
...Horatio^  Bope,  Hieoh.  Wacbw  Johns. 
Walker. 

73.  mitrim  i£\  Han.  iiiterfaii*»  Ff; 


R0ire4>,  Sing.  tL 

74.  lif^s\  life  Rccd'03,  Bos.  Cald. 
Coll.  Sii«;  Dd.  White,  Ktly,  HaU 
Hads. 

♦Ow**]  out  TL  Qttotatioo,  do. 
+  .  Dyce  ii,  Ifdbb    XtaUc^  Haa.  Sta. 

Huds. 

78.  court  his  favours\  Rowe.  eotmi 
his  favours  YU  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Cald. 
Knt,  Coll.  i.  court  his  fnm»  Tbooh. 
Han.  Warb.  Johns.  £L 


68.  quit]  Johnson  :  To  requite  him^ 

70.  In]  For  other  instances  of  in  equivalent  to  intoiii^  II«  ii,  113;  V,  266; 
Maeb,  I,  iii,  126;  and  Abbott,  S  159. 

71, 7s.  It . . •  there]  SnucBBT (pw  94):  Note  Ae  usual  canrtowaneia  of  Hor.* 
who  contrives  to  suggest  to  Ham.  the  Yeiy  strongest  of  all  motives  for  instantly  pUU 
ting  the  King  to  death,  under  an  indirect  and  very  innocently««ounding  remark. 

73.  mixiej  Miles  (p.  So) :  You  never  suspect  the  enand  Ham.  is  on  until  yoa 
bqipeBloliearthat  little  word,  *T%€  ^Utrim  it  ndrntf  Itnieaiii  more  aihddcf 
thaaaUdieneaoUigueal  Notiiieat^aoiByrecatIoiii,ik>iBOTeineiitioiiof  saiOing 
damned  villain ;  no  more  self-accusal ;  but  solely  and  bricBy,  'Jt  vnll  be  short:  the 
interim  is  mine  !*  Then,  for  the  first  time,  we  recognize  the  extent  of  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  Ham. ;  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  perfectly  comprehend 
bis  quiet  jesting  witib  die  down,  lib  tmiqiiil  iiMnlqgi  widi  Hor.  The  naa  it  trans- 
formed by  a  great  resolve  s  isr  wdnd  it  made  tgf/  The  retnm  of  the  vessd  fron 
England  will  be  the  ^gnal  for  his  own  execution,  and  therefore  the  moral  problem 
is  solved  :  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life  from  a  lawless  murderer  is  to  slay  him ; 
it  has  become  an  act  of  self-defence ;  he  can  do  it  with  perfect  conscience.  He  has 
calcolated  the  TCtnm  voyage;  he  has  aBowed  flie  longot  dmatioD  to  Ua  OfameidM* 
ence  and  the  King's.  At  the  very  moment  he  enoonateia  die  Cloink  in  die  dnuch* 
yard  he  is  on  his  death-march  to  the  palace  at  Elsinore. 

78.  court]  Steevens,  Caloecott,  and  Clarke  justify  count  in  the  sense  of 
9iake  aeeamtt  9/,  ntkm  w/,  vabte. 
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[ACTV»fl&8 


But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 
Hm  Peace  I  who  comes  here?  to 

Osr,  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir.— [Xiu^  to  Hor^  Dost 
know  this  water-fly? 

Hot.  [Asidf  ia  JfamJ]  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ifam»  [Aside  to  Hor^  Thy  state  Is  the  more  gracious,  85 
for  tis  a  vice  to  know  him.  He  hadi  much  land,  and  fertile* 
let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the 
king's  mess :  'tis  a  chough,  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  pos- 
session of  dirt 


80.  Hor  ]  2  Hoi. 

Osric]  joung  Ofiticke.  % 
Courtier.  Qq. 
Sr.  SCBNB  IV.  Popc-f ,  Jen. 

81.  &c.  Oct.]  Govt.  Qq. 

82.  /AMMA^.»«Mafty^A]  Two  Unci» 
Qq. 

dr^^Dmtl  Sir^doft  F,F^  fir; 


eodsnullsf]  Dost  Cald.  from  Q,. 

82,  84,  85.  Aside...]  D>ce  ii,  Klly, 
Qarke,  Huds.  As  an  Aside,  first  by 
Gap. 

88.  *tu\2tu}o\kTa. 
tcyl/aw  F,. 


79.  bravery]  Dycs  t  Bravado. 

80.  Osric]  C.  Eluot  Browne  {The  Athm<rum,  29  Jaly,  1876):  Thi?  was  • 
name  well  known  at  the  time.  Henslowe's  company  performed  an  Oseryck  in  1597^ 
perhaps  Heywood's  lost  play  of  Marthal  Osrick. 

83.  water-fly]  Johnson  t  Awater^y  skips  up  and  down  upon  tii9  svfine  of 
tte  irater  withoat  any  appaient  pnrpose  or  reason*  and  is  thence  the  proper  embl«m 
of  ftbusy  trifler.  Ciarendon:  The  name  U  given  to  seforal  kinds  of  flics  liaaatiQf 
water  in  MoufTet's  Theater  cf  Insects,  cd.  1 658,  p.  943, 

S8.  chough]  Johnson  says  this  is  a  kind  of  jackdaw.  Harting  (p.  115)  calls 
ft  dm  Rod'legged  Qow,  or  the  Cornish  Choogh,  as  it  b  tonielunct  c^cd,  hem  to 
bdng  ooBsidered  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  south-west  coast  of  England,  tiKNtgh  now 
known  to  be  much  more  widely  dbtributed.  As  to  its  pronunciation,  Skinnbe 
derives  the  name  A  sono  naturali  quern  avis  edit,  and  COTGRAVE  translates  Caui 
(clearly  a  case  of  onomatopoeia),  and  Cattvttte,  by  A  Chough  or  Jacke  Daw.  Fi> 
aallj,  RxnoN  (p.  92)  says  that  the  name  of  the  Gdnmh  bird  b  ptonoaaccd  \/f 
the  nativef  Am,  which  b  oondusiTew  OuAUorrr  donbts  much  if,  in  the  pcceent 
inslance,  from  its  association  with  wealth,  it  have  any  relation  to  that  bird,  but  in« 
dines  to  think  it  should  he  chuff.  [Is  not  Caldecott  right  here?  The  thmo  is, 
perhaps,  applicable  to  Osr.  on  the  score  of  chattering,  but  how  about  the  spacious 
pone^doa  of  dirt,  the  special  application  made  by  Ham.?  If  ehujf  be  here  meant 
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ACT  V,  sc.  il.] 


HAMLET 


Osr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisurCi  I  90 
should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham.    I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of  spirit. 
Put  your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  'tis  for  the  head. 

Osr.    I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham,  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold;  the  wind  is  north-  95 
erly. 

Osr.    It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 
Ham.   But  yet  methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot  for  my 
complexion. 


90.  lordshipl  Lordjhippt  Q,Q,Q,. 
JriendJJttp  Ff,  Rowc,  Knt,  Del.  L 

/ure  F.. 

92.  sir}  Om.  Ff,  Rowe + ,  Knt,  Dyce  i. 


93.  Put]  Ff,  Rowe.  Pope,  Han.  Knt, 
Dyce,  Sta.  White,  Glo.-!-,  Mob.  On. 
Qq  et  cet. 

94.  Vm]  U  is  Qq,  Jen.  010.-4-,  Dyce  H, 
Mob. 


98.  £uf  ^et]  Om.  Ff,  Rowc^  Fppe, 
Han.  Knt,  Dyce  i,  Sta. 

tmiiry]  fpitUry  aaFT.  /idfy 

Q,Q,. 

99,  99.  hot  for  my  eompUxion.']  Ff, 
Rowe+,  Cald.  Knt,  C0IL  Del.  Dyce, 
Sta.  White,  Hal.  Glo.  Huds.  hot,  or 
my  eompUctioH.  Qq  {tompltxion.  Q^Qj). 
hot,  or  my  compUxUn—  Warb.  Cap. 
Jen.  Steev.Var.  Sag.  El.  Kdy,  Om,  Cl«» 
Mob. 


lis  applicatioa  accords  with  Co^imve*a  use  of  the  word:  ■  Fraae-gontier.  A  nb> 

itanciall  yonker,  weaUhle  chuffe ;'  or  i^n, '  Maschefouyn :  A  dralle,  boore,  lob* 
cocke,  lozell ;  one  that  is  fitter  to  feed  with  cattell,  then  to  conucrse  with  men.* 
GiKFORO  (Massinger's  Duke  of  Milan,  HI,  i,  p.  279,  ed.  Gifford)  says  'cbufif  is 
always  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  means  a  coarse,  unmannered  down,  at  once  sordid 
and  wealthy.'  DvcB  {Gh$t,  t.  v.  tkuf^)  adds  instances  corroboralii^  Gifibrd  from 

A  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,  1 578,  and  Marlowe's  (Md*S  EUgUu 
Whether  it  be  ch<ru)  or  chuff,  the  whole  speech  is  puzzling.  Ed.] 

90.  Sweet]  M0.M.MSEN  (p.  25S)  shows  by  manifold  examples  that  'sweet'  was 
a  common  mode  of  address  in  the  Elizabethan  court  language }  it  occurs  very  fre- 
^ttcntly  in  Marlowe.  See  III,  il,  48. 

91.  a]  Abbott,  §81 :  'A*  is  here  nsed  emphatically  for  'some,' '  a  certain.* 

92.  diligence  of  spirit]  Cm  decott:  la  ridicule  of  the  style  of  the  aiiy,  aflected 
insect  that  was  playing  around  him. 

94.  hot]  Theobald  :  '  igniculum  bnmue  si  tempore  poscos,  Accipit  endro* 

midem;  si  dixeris,  lerttto,  sudat.*— Juvenal,  Sai»  lii. 

99.  compleskm]  Those  who  follow  Uie  Qq  adopt  Warbukton's  explanaHont 
Ham.  was  going  on  to  say  *or  my  complexion  deceives  me*  but  the  over-complai* 
sance  of  Osr.  interrupted  him.  Walker  (CV/A  ii,  322)  follows  the  Qq,  because 
'for'  of  the  Ff  is  so  frequently  misprinted  for  or.  Lettsom  upholds  the  Ff. 
DiUQKL  (p.  76)  suspects  that  Haidc^i  speech  should  end  at  *  hot,'  tad  tfnt  *lbr 
iny  comiriexion'  is  a  petty  oath  Mpr«9M/frjcaM/),  which  should  be  given 

to  Osr.  See  Rosalind  la  As  Vm  Like  H:  '  Good  my  complexion  1'  UI,  ii,  204. 
.16* 
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[act  V,  «&  & 


Osr,  Exceedingly,  my  lord;  it  is  very  sultry,— as  'twere,  loo 
cannot  tell  how.  But,  my  lord,  his  majesty  bade  me 
signify  to  you  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on  your  head. 
Sir,  this  is  the  matter— 

Ham,   I  beseech  you,  remember— 

\Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  Jiis  fiat, 
Osr,   Nay,  in  good  iaith ;  for  mine  ease,  in  good  faith.  105 


100.  naty\  fmOUry  Q^Q .  fouUry 

101.  But\  Om.  Qq,  Pope +,  Cap.  Jen. 
Steev.  Var.  Sing.  El.  KUy. 

F,F,F3,  Cap.  Jen. 

loa.  to  you'\  unto  ym  Q'jd. 
^3  a  Qq. 

103.  matter—^  Row«.  MsM^.Q^Ff; 
Kat,Sta.  aMMTfWGqp. 


IQ4.  rMWMA«»«->]  Pope.  rmmUn 

[Hamlets  hauj  Jduu.  Oau 
QqFf,  Cap. 

105.  ingttdfiueX^  H.RowC'I'.Gdd. 
Knt,  CoU.  Dyo^  Sta.  White,  /m^  agr 
/pn/Qqet  ceL 

mitui       Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev. 
Var.Siiig  ELXlIy 


104.  remember]  Ualone,  in  hit  cd.,  1790,  conjectured  that  Ham.  was  about 

to  say  *  remember  not  your  courtesy/  because  he  could  not  possibly  have  said  •  re- 
member your  courtesy  *  when  he  wanted  Osr.  to  put  his  hat  on.  Malonc  be> 
lieved  that  cimrtesy  meant  to  uncover  the  head,  and  accordingly  in  Lov^s  Lai,  Lott, 
Vt  i«  103,  he  added  lui  in  Annado'a  qwech,  *I  do beseedi  Ibee  remember Mfdif 
courtesy ;  I  beseech  thee  apparel  thy  head,'  and  Dyce  shared  this  opinion,  for  he 
considered  the  '  not '  as  indispensable.  STAUNTON  discarded  the  •  not '  in  Love's 
Lab.  Lost,  and  in  a  note  on  the  passage  says;  *  Whatever  may  have  been  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  words,  or  whether  they  were  a  mere  complimentary  periphrasis,  without 
engr  pieeiae  tignilication,  die  following  qnotationa  prove  beyond  n  qneition  that  die 
old  text  it  rigllt,  and  that  the  expression  refers  to  the  Pedant's  standing  bareheaded  t 
— "  I  pray  you  be  rememhrcd,  and  cover  your  head." — Lusty  Juventus,  ed.  Haw- 
kins, p.  142.    *•  Pray  you  remember  your  courts'y  Nay,  pray  you  be  cover  d." 

'"Every  Man  in  His  Humour^  I,  i,  ed.  Gifford.'  Grant  White  ( The  Galaxy, 
Oct  1S69)  upholdt  Stannton,  adding:  It  aeemt  clear  Uiat  Oiric^e  completed  speech 
would  have  been, '  remember  yotir  imrtesy*  The  phrase  wat  a  eonvenlioaal  one 
for  '  be  covered.'  But  why  ?  The  removal  of  the  hat,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  even 
more  than  now,  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  I  am  unable  to  offer  any 
explanation  of  the  phrase  which  is  acceptable  even  to  myself.  I  can  only  suggest 
tfiat  die  diiBcttl^  liea  not  in  tmrU^,  but  in  tome  peculiar  and,  peihaps,  ellipucal 
mtti  wmemktr,  Em  tnggetla  'temember  tfy  bmma.* 

105.  for  mine  ease]  Farmer  :  This  seems  to  have  been  the  affected  phrase  of 
the  time.  Thus,  in  Marston's  Malcontent,  1604  :  •  1  beseech  you,  sir,  be  covered.— 
Mo,  in  good  failh  /or  my  iait!  And  in  other  places.  MaIjONS  :  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  conmoD  language  of  ceremony  in  oar  andm'a  time.  ■Whydoyoa 
stand  4«rwlAMAif//(ti^  one  of  the  peahen  fai  Fkcio^  Stcmi  fhOtt,  iS9i>)yMi 
do  yourself  wrong.  Pardon  me,  good  sir,  (replies  his  friend ;)  I  do  it  fir  my  ease.* 
Again,  in  A  Hew  Wtsy  to  Fi^  Old  Mts,  by  Massiqger,  U,  iU,  16331  *— It*| 
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ACT  V,  SC.  u.]  HAMLET  42  7 

Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court  Laertes ;  believe  me,  an  ab-  106 
solute  gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  diflerences,  of  veiy 
soft  societ/and  great  showing;  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of 
him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentiy,  for  you  shall  find 
in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see,     1 10 
'  Ham,  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you ; 

106-138.  Sir^  htre...unf(ll(med.'\  Qq.  Warb.  Johns. 

^^ym  mrt  ml  igHonmt  9/  wkate^tO'  108.  fiiiiiigfy']  jaUHigfy  QaQj* 

/fnrf  Laertes  itol  AitWtttfM.'Ff,  Komt,  lOg.  the  card]  the  very  card  Cap, 

Pope,  I  Ian.  110.  /ar/]  parts  Nicholson.* 

107.  geniieman\  gentUmen  Q,Q..  part».Me\  p9rt„.uie  Anon.* 

108.  9luming\  Jhm  Q*76^  llieoh. 

/orj^vatrMM  Yottkcq>yoiir1uitoff?'  [In  liaatoa's  JMiikwiftitfievenlof  Shak^ 
qmnffi  Mlow>iikyen  aie  introdnced  by  lune;  ttnong  tfiem  WUUasi  Sljr,  ad  ioiiis 

of  Osric's  aflected  speeches  are  there  put  into  his  mouth,  e.g.  the  present  line,  just 
cited  by  Farmer;  wherefore  Malone  (  Var,  '21,  vol,  iii,  206)  inferred  that  he  was 
the  original  performer  of  this  part  of  Osr.  See  also  COLLiE&'s  Afetnoirt  of  Actort% 
SfakSoc.  p.  154.] 

106-13^  Kkiort  eoi^ectaresflMttlibpiingewM  art  oat  of  tite  Pf  becMM  il 
prolonged  the  main  business  too  much. 

107.  excellent  dififerences]  Caldecott  :  That  is,  is  master  of  every  nice  punc- 
tilio of  good  breeding ;  of  every  form  and  distinction  that  place  or  occasion  may 
require.  Dmtra  thinks  it  equivalent  to  different  excellences,  Clarkndok  inteiw 
pidtt  'dbtinetioiis  marking  him  ont  from  die  reit  of  men.  Tliit  nflected plueae 
was  probably  suggested  bjr  the  heraldic  me  of  the  word.' 

108.  feelingly]  Jennens  and  Collier  ajp-ee  in  thinking  that  Q,Qj  may  possibly 
be  right,  with  an  allusion  to  the  praises  which  a  seller  gives  to  his  wares.  Steevens 
cites  Lcv/s  Lab.  IV,  iii,  240.  [Indeed,  no  interpretation, however  far-fetched,  would 
acem  ont  of  piece  in  fhis  icene;  pcihepe  the  larger  flie  belter.]  C4U>i00Tr  inter* 
prets  it  [and  ViHai\Shrkhms,  ftc,  191)  mtbi  *iigh^],  'to  Speak  with  ind^ 
and  intelligence.' 

109.  card  or  calendar]  Johnson:  The  general  preceptor  of  elegance ;  the  card 
by  which  a  gentleman  is  to  direct  his  course;  the  calendar  by  which  he  is  to  choose 
Ua  tim^  that  what  he  does  may  be  both  excdient  and  seasonable.  CLABiMSOiit 
One  of  Gfcene*s  pamphlets  (1584)  is  called  ^Qwjfiotikitt  The  earde  tfRmUf 

log.  gentry]  Clarendon:  Equivalent  to  gentility.    See  IT,  ii,  22. 

no.  continent  .  .  .  see]  Johnson:  You  shall  find  him  containing  and  com* 
prising  every  quality  which  a  gcntlenun  would  desire  to  contemplate  for  imitation. 
Iknoirnotbvtitihoa1dberead:*Yoasha]16ndhimdiecontfaient.'  GLAamooifi 
« Part '  is  here  nsed  in  a  double  sena^  first  keqsing  np  tibe  simile  of  n  map^  and  neit 
in  the  same  sense  a*?  in  IV,  vii,  74. 

III.  definement]  Wardurton:  This  is  designed  as  a  specimen  and  ridicule  of 
the  court-jargon  amongst  the  precieux  of  that  time.  The  sense  is  in  English :  '  Sir, 
bo  eofiinni  nothing  in  year  account  of  hfan,  thoogh  to  enmnenUe  Ins  good  qnalitiee 
ptiticularly  would  be  endless;  yet  when  we  had  dono  oor  best,  it  would  still  come 
short  of  him.  However,  in  strictness  of  truth  he  is  a  great  genius,  and  of  a  cha- 
cmder  so  rarely  met  with,  that  to  find  anything  like  him  we  most  look  uto  his  mirror« 
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[ACT  V«  SC.  iL 


though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  1 13 
arithmetic  of  memory,  and  yet  but  yaw  neither,  in  respect 


112.  iHvcntorialiy\  invemtorify  ColL 
il  (misprint  ?). 

di2:y\  dizzie  Qjl^    itfii  <^ 

iazzie  Q^.    defy  Anon. 

113.  yet  btU  yaw\       £1.  Sta.  KUy, 


Glo.-!-,  Mob.  ytt  but  ran  Q,Q/2^ 
Tbeoib.  Johns.  Cap.  Jen.  Steer.  Vv. 

Sing,  i,  dald.  Knt,  Coll.  CUrke.  yit 
but  slow  Warb.  it  but  yaw  Djoe^  Dd. 
Sing,  ii.  White,  Hal.  Hu(k 


and  his  imitators  will  appear  no  more  than  his  shadows.'  Clarendons  The  caily 
illastration  which  can  be  given  of  this  dialogue,  in  which  Ham.  talks  nonsense  in- 
tentionally and  Osr.  uninteptionally,  is  the  dialect  of  ParoUcs  in  wf/^*/  Ifi^aadof 
Don  Armado  and  Holofemes  in  Love't  Lab,  Last, 

iij.  yetlmtyaw]  JomnoNt  I  believe  rwwto  be  Utt  right  woid|  ft  Itawove 
of  great  latitude;  it  tignifiet  tutriptt  immaiun,  thence  mm/bnud,  iim^er/ia^  umkU' 
ful.  The  best  account  of  him  would  be  imperfect  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail.  The 
phrase  '  quick  sail '  was,  I  suppose,  a  proverbial  term  for  activity  of  mind.  HeATH  : 
The  meaning  undoubtedly  is  that  Laer.  was  but  young  {ran)  in  {mpoitioa  to  the 
qoiek  progress  be  had  nude  in  eU  gentlemanly  acoonplithmcnts.  CAUHHxnTi 
Haw  is  unready,  nntndnad,  and  awlnraid.  Compaie  Ar.  IV,  ii,  60;  A$  Yam  lika 
It,  III,  ii,  76.  Dyce  {Remarks,  &c.,  p.  220)  :  •  Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  passage  should  stand  thus :  and  it  [which  was  often  mistaken 
our  early  printers  for  '  yet,'  perhaps  because  it  was  written  //J  but  yaw  neither  in 
respect  of  Us  qntdc  si^.**  To  yaw  (as  a  ship),  hue  illne  vaeillate.  capite  nutwre.** 
— Coles**  Dia  The  snbslantive  "yaw**  occnis  in  Massinger:  «*0,  the  ymm  that 
she  will  make !  Look  to  your  stem,  dear  mistress,  and  steer  right.  Here's  that  will 
work  as  high  as  the  Bay  of  Portugal." — Very  Wcmau,  III,  v;  Works,  iv,  293,  ed. 
1805,  where  Gifford  remarks:  **Ayaw  is  that  unsteady  motion  which  a  ship  makes 
in  a  great  swell,  when,  in  steeiing»  she  indines  to  tlM  il^  or  left  of  her  coarse.*' ' 
EUE  thinks  the  passible  sohition  of  thte  difficnitjr  b  to  consider  *  yaw  ■  as  a  tnnsiilve 
verb,  snd  he  thns  inteipnist  <  An  inventory  of  Laertes  s  excellences  would  dizzy  the 
arithmetic  of  memory;  yet  it  would  not  let  it  stagger  hither  and  thither  (like  a  badly- 
steered  ship),  in  riew  of  bis  quick  sail.*  A  quiok-sailing  ship  holds  a  steadier  course 
than  one  that  sails  slowly.  Staukton  says  he  must  admit  his  inability  to  understand 
Dyoe*s  reading,  and  adds:  *  Yet'  Is  ceit^y  sospldoas,  hot  the  word  displaced  w« 
have  alw^  Uiooi^  was  mt,  not  it,  and  the  drift  of  Hamlet's  jargon  to  be  tluss  hia 
qualifications  are  so  numerous,  and  so  far  surpass  all  ordinary  reckoning,  that  memory 
would  grow  giddy  in  cataloguing,  and  wit  be  distanced  in  attempting  to  keep  pace 
with  them.  White:  There  seems" to  be  no  doubt  that  *yt^  was  mistaken  for  *yes.' 
Clarke  believes  raw  to  be  vsed  In  the  same  sense  as  in  At  Yam  ZftAr  it^  and  inter- 
prct ; :  '  your  desc  ij  tioa  is  but  inefficient  and  inadequate  after  all.'  ABBOTT,  §  irSj 
The  clli'iv  is  of  the  netjativc  explains  '  neither.'  That  is,  •  do  nothing  but  lag  clum- 
sily behind  neither.'  '  Neitlier,'  for  our  either,  is  in  Shakespeare's  manner,  after  a 
negative  expressed  or  implied.  TSCHISCHWITZ  says  raw  is  merely  a  misprint  for 
and  so  gives  it  In  Us  text,  and  thus  interprets :  *  Merooiy,  even  with  the  help  of  arith* 
metic,  cannot  overtake  this  swift  sailer,  but  can  only  row  while  he  sails.  At  the 
present  dny  we  should  say:  and  yet  but  sail  neither  in  respect  of  his  full  steam.* 
Clarendon:  If  this  passage  stands  as  Sh.  wrote  it,  any  meaning  it  may  have  has 
defied  the  penetration  of  commentators  to  detect.   If  'vet'  is  a  mistake  for ytoci^ 
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of  his  quick  sail.    But,  in  the  verity  of  extohncnt,  I  take 
him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article,  and  his  infusion  of  such  II5 
dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his 
semblable  is  his  mirror,  and  who  else  would  trace  him,  his 
umbrage,  nothing  more. 

Osr.    Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of  him. 

Ham.  The  conccrnancy,  sir?  why  do  we  wrap  the  I20 
gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

Osr.  Sir? 

Hor.    Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another  tongue? 
You  will  do't,  sir,  really 


If 6.  «r]  Hs  Q^. 

120.  sir?  why^  Op.  Jlr,  why  Ql|> 
„V  ?—  [To  Horatio]  IVhy  Theob.  Warfu 

121.  more\  Om.  Q'76. 

123.  Sir/]  Cap.  Sir  Qq.  5ifrr* 
Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 

133. 124.  Js" L..reaUy\  Aside  To  Ham> 


let  Cap.   [To  Osrick.  Rann. 

123.  tongutf\  Theob.  tongue, 

124.  You...really'\  Johns,  you  wiQ 
too't  fir  really  Q^.  you  will  doo^t  Jir 
*«"^Q3Q4Qs-  you  will d^t,sir,ranh 
Theob.  Wari>.  Cap.  Walker 


we  should  require  some  such  word  as  let  or  maie  to  precede.  The  sense  would  then 
be :  *to  attempt  to  catalogve  his  perfectioas  woold  dii^  the  eritlmietie  of  memoiy, 
and  audce  it  itagger,eshtrere»  in  poisiiit  of  his  swift-sailing  ship.*  « The  two  meta- 
phon  are  a  fittle  difllicult  to  separate.' 

114.  sail]  CoLUER  (ed.  2)  prints  sale,  and  thinks  that  seUingly  of  the  Qq  in  line 
loS  may  very  possibly  be  right  when  taken  in  connection  with  it,  and  '  inventorily/ 
line  113.  jSvfr  has  feference  to  the  valne,  and  speedy  sale  of  the  qualifications,  of 
Laer. 

115.  article]  Johnson :  This  is  ohsenre.  I  once  thooght  it  might  have  been  'of 
great  altitude^  but  T  suppose  it  menns  '  a  soul  of  large  comprehension,  of  many  con- 
tents the  particulars  of  an  inventoiy  are  called  articles.  Caldecott  defines  it : 
*0f  great  account  or  value.' 

115,  tt6b  iBfiakm . . .  raraien]  JomnoNt  'Dearth*  is  deamen,  vahw,  price. 

•And  his  internal  qualities  of  such  value  and  rarity,'  CALDflOOTrt  The  qualities 
with  ^%hich  he  is  imbued  or  tincttired  are  of  a  description  SO  SCaroe  and  choioo. 
C1.ARE..VDON  defines  '  infusion,'  essential  qualities. 

117.  trace]  Clarendon:  Follow.  Compare  i  Jfen.  IV:  III,  i,  48;  and  Goiges's 
lYtms.  0/  LmeaHt  fak  i«  p.  36  (ed.  16x4) :  *  And  in  thdr  tornes  next  to  them  tntca 
Pkdatesof  an  inferior  place.' 

121.  more  rawer]  See  IT,  i,  it. 

123.  Is't  .  .  tongue]  Johnson  :  Tliis  may  mean,  Might  not  all  this  be  under- 
stood  in  plainer  language  ?  But  then, '  you  will  do  it,  sir,  really,'  seems  to  have  no 
Me,  for  who  oonid  donht  bat  plain  language  would  be  intelligible?  I  would  there- 
fore read :  Is't  possible  not  to  be  understood  in  a  mother  tongue  ?  You  will  do  it, 
sir,  really.  Heath  (p.  550):  Rcid,  *It  is  not  po><;iMc  to  understand  in  another 
tongue.*  That  is,  such  language  as  this  is  the  only  one  which  communicates  ideas 
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[act  V,  sc.  fi. 


Hani.  What  imports  the  n<miiiiation  of  this  gientleiiian?  135 
Osn  Of  Laertes? 

Hot,  [Aside  to  Ham!]  His  purse  is  emply  already ;  all's 
golden  words  are  spent 
Ham,  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr,  I  know  you  are  not  ignorant —  130 
Ham,  I  would  you  did,  sir;  yet,  in  £uth,  if  you  did,  it 
would  not  much  approve  me*  Well,  sir? 


t26w  Zaertaf}  Laertes.  Qq,  Jen. 
IS7.  Aside-.]  Cap.  Dyce  U,  Had*. 

OOI.  Qq  et  cct. 

air{\  Qq,  Theob.  Warb.  Johu. 
Cap.  Jen.  Steer.'Ss,  Dyce,  Sta.  Glo.+t 
DeL  Mob.  a//4uMal.ctceL 
199.  jjr.]  Mir/  Cap. 


130.  ignorant— Theob.  igmnaO. 

Qq. 

132.  me.  WcU,  sir  7]  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 
mef  vull fir.  Qq.  me.  IVell,  sir.  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Jen.  Knt,  Coll.  Sing.  EL 
Sta.  White,  Ktly,  Del.  m*,'^mU,  Hr 
Cap.  Steev.  Var.  Cald.  Dyoe. 


tool.  It  fa  spoken  IronicaUy.  Jinnens:  This  speech  fa  addicased  to  Osr.  Hor. 

finding  him  posed  says,  *  Is't  not  possible  to  understand  7  In  another  tongue  you 
will  do't,  sir,  really,'  i.  e.  Are  you  defeated  at  your  own  weapons  ?  Can't  you  un- 
derstand your  own  kind  of  jargon?  If  so,  you  had  better  speak  in  another  tongue, 
asak*  use  <»f  conmon  iense  widiotit  any  flourishes,  and  you'll  not  be  in  danger  of 
being  p«t  oat  of  countenance.  HAiOMXt  Thfa  qiecdi  fa  addressed  to  Han. 
*  Another  tongue*  does  not  mean,  as  I  caoKimt,  plainer  languagt  (as  Dr  Johnson 
supposed),  but  <  language  so  fantastical  and  a(!ected  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
foreign  tongue  •*  and  in  the  following  words  Hor.,  I  think,  means  to  praise  Ham. 
for  fanitating  this  hind  of  babble  so  happily.  I  suspect,  bowerer,  that  the  pock 
wfolet 'IsH/oMiil^iMf  toundentandina  jiMtlfr /M^^  The  veiy  same  emr 
occult  in  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Leamittg,  4to,  1605,  b.  ii,  p.  6o>  ait  of 

grammar,  whereof  the  use  in  another  tongue  is  small,  in  a  foreine  tongue  more.* 
The  author,  in  his  table  of  Errata,  says  it  should  have  been  printed, — in  mother 
tongue.  Staunton  s  Should  we  not  n»d,*fai*s  mother  toi^e?*  Walxkr  (CnV. 
Ui,  373)  t  Surely  read,  *  a  mother  tongue,*  with  Johnson.  [Tkhischwitz  adopted 
it]  Hudson  :  Hor.  means  to  imply,  that  what  with  Osric*s  euphuism,  and  what 
with  Hamlet's  catching  of  Osric's  style,  they  arc  not  speaking  in  a  tongue  that 
can  be  understood;  and  he  hints  that  they  try  another  tongue,  that  is,  the  common 
one.  MoBERLTt  *  Can't  you  undenrtand  your  own  afcanvd  language  on  another's 
tongue?  Use  your  wits,  rir,  and  you'U  soon  be  at  die  bottom  of  it.' 

124.  You .  ••iMlIy]  Heath  (p.  550)1  Undoubtedly  read,  'You do*t,^, rarely,' 
i.e.  You  have  exacfU'  hit  upon  the  humour  of  this  language.  Heuss!:  This  is 
undoubtedly  addressed  to  On-.  To  Ham.  he  would  not  have  used  *  sir,'  but '  my 
lord.' 

133.  npprove]  JORmoNt  V  yon  knew  I  was  not  ignoRuit^  your  esteem  wonU 

not  much  advance  my  reputation.  To  'approve'  is  to  recommend  to  ttftproieilltlh 
SiNCFR  (ed.  2) :  'If  you  did,  it  would  not  teriJ  much  toward  proving  me,  or  evH» 
firmiti^  mi.'  WTiat  Ham.  would  have  added,  we  know  not;  but  surely  Shake* 
speare's  uss  of  the  word '  approve,'  upon  all  occasions,  is  against  Johnson's  ezplana> 
tionofit  Claumooms' Would  not  be  much  to  my  credit.^ 
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Osr,  You  axe  not  ignoiant  of  what  excellence  Laertes 
Ham,'  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  compare 

with  him  in  excellence;  but,  to  know  a  man  woU,  were  to  135 

knowhimselt 

Osn  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the  imputation 
laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he's  unfellowed. 
Ham,  Whafs  his  weapon? 

Osr.  Rapier  and  dagger.  14O 

Ham,  That's  two  of  his  weapons ;  but,  well. 

Osr,  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  Six  Baibaiy 
horses ;  against  the  which  he  has  imponed,  as  I  take  it,  six 
French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle, 
hangers,  and  so ;  three  of  the  carriages,  in  faitli,  are  very  145 


153.  mtiigmntHi]  ignorant  Q/^. 
is — ]  Mai.    is  :  Cip.    is.  Qq, 
Theob.  Warb,  Johiw.  Jen.    is  at  his 
wt^9»f  FT,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  Gald. 

Knt. 

« 37.  for  kit}  Q*76.  for  this  Qq,  CiJd. 
Knt. 

meedt  Qq.  Theob.  Warb.  Johni.  Jen. 
them  :..Jhis  meed  Cap. 

141.  ha,  well."]  Cap.  iut  well.  QqFf, 
XoWe'f ,  Jen.  EI.  Mt  wtff^  Anon. 

142.  MiifttirjjSrXIi^T^ 


142.  hatA  'waj^ered'l   hath  wagerd 
Qq.   ha^ s -Ma:f  d  Y ^,   has  wa^f  d  Y ^ ^ 
Rowe  +  .    hatk  wag'd  Johus.  Cald. 
Knt,  Sta.  mile,  Hnds. 

143.  he  has  imponed'\  Theob.  hee 
has  impound  Qq.  he  has  impawn' d 
Q'76,  Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  £1.  he  imporid 
Pf,  Rowe,  Pop^  Dbn. 

145'  Amymj  JUnigitr  Qq,  Ckp.  Jen. 
Cam. 

and  so]  or  fo  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Haa.  dad.  Kat 


134-136.  I .  . .  himself]  Johnson:  «I  dare  not  pretend  to  know  him,  lest  I 
should  pretend  to  an  equality;  no  man  can  completely  know  another  but  by  knowing 
bimidf,  wUch  !•  fhe  vtmort  extent  of  Inmian  wiidom.' 

135.  but]  Waucer  (CHSr.  iH,  S74):  Soidj  dw  Kme  nqolcet  >6r.  [So  in 
Capell's  text.] 

138.  by  them]  Caldecott:  There  is  nothing  here  to  refer  to,  no  antecedent  tO 
*  them.*    It  must  mean '  the  qualities  ascribed  to  him  by  the  public  voice! 

138.  meed]  Johnsons  Excellence.  CALDBOorrt  *  Reward,  or  recompense;* 
k  leens  hen  ,iued  fimtasttcatly  for  tint  whldi  challeiq^  it  aternuA,  L  t,  'merit,* 
•ad  mcams  'In  this  his  particular  excellence.' 

142.  wagered]  White  :  The  reading  of  the  Ef  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
Shakespeare's  usage,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries.    So  in  Cym.  I,  iv,  144. 

143.  imponed]  Johnson:  Perhaps  it  should  be  deponed.  So  Hudibras:  'I 
vonld  ttpon  this  canse  depone.  As  mndi  at  sqr  X  hi.TO  Icnown.*  But,  perhqM, 'fan* 
poned '  is  pledged,  impawned,  so  qielt  to  ridicnle  the  affectation  of  uttering  English 
words  with  French  pronunciation.  Collier  and  Dyce  {Gloss.")  agree  in  accepting 
this  exphnation:  that  it  is  Osric's  affected  pronunciation  of  itvpr.^vnfd. 

145.  hangers]  Steevens  :  Under  this  tenn  were  comprehended  four  graduated 
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[act  V,  sc.  iL 


dear  to  fiuiqr,  veiy  responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  deUcate  146 
carriages,  and  of  veiy  liberal  conceit 

Hanu  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hot,  [Aside  to  IfatM,'}  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by 
the  margcnt  ere  you  h^d  done;  150 

Osr,  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

ffam.  The  phrase  would  be  more  germane  to  the 
matter  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides;  I  would 
it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on :  six  Baibaiy  horses 
against  six  French  swords,  their  assigns,  and  three  liberal-  155 
conceited  carriages;  that^s  the  French  bet  against  the 
Danish.  Why  is  this '  imponed,'  as  you  call  It? 

Osr,  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  sir,  that  hi  a  dozen 
passes  between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you 
three  hits;  he  hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nhie;  and  it  would  160 


149.  [Aside...]  Theob.  Wai^  Cip. 

Dyce  ii,  Huds.   Om.  QqFf  rt  cet. 
149, 150.  Om,  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Hu. 
151.  carriages}  carriage 

Jen.  Cub,  Qa.    Cermaine  F,.  Ger- 
mane F,.    Itrman  Q^Qy  CermaH 
Qj.  ^/r»ia»  Q'76  et  cet. 

153.  milter  if]  maUtr:  I/Tt, 

cannon"]  Ff,  Rowe  + ,  Cald.  Knt, 
Dyce,  Sta.  Glo.  Del.  Mob.  Hud».  a 
tOHCH  or  a  cannon  Qq  ct  cct. 

154.  U  migki  U\  ii  U        it  St 

on  .  ]  Pope,  cn  F„  CaUL  «*, 
QqF,FjF.,  Rowe.  m.  Ktly. 

155.  iwcrA^  Smmltt  Ft 


155*  15^'  Hitrmt-€muriled'\  Uy^beh 

by  Pope. 

156.  French  Set"}  French  hut  F,. 
French^  but  TJPJF^.  French  ;  but  Rowe. 

157.  DaM,  WfylJxAaA,  J>a^Jhs 
7vhy  Ff,  FlDIie4.  JPlMjld,  Wif  0% 
Rowe. 

this  *  impmedi  as\  this  imp§iH 
mFT.  «Nr«ffQq.  At  a  quotation,  Sta. 

158.  sir.  Ma/]  Qq,  Jen.  G  il.  El. 
\MiUe,  UaL  Cam.  Del.  Cla.  ihatFftt 
cet 

159.  /0M»«f(f]  jmr  ftlfe  Qq.  ym 

Ff,  Rowe  +  ,  Knt,  Sta. 

160.  iaidcn^iaydonC^j:^^,  omeJt 
nine"]  mine  Ff. 

it'\  that  TU  Row^  Cald.  Kat, 
CoU.  Del.  White,  HaL 


straps  by  which  the  sword  was  attached  to  the  girdle.    See  Chapman's  i?M^,xi,37t 
«  Hie  aeabeid  trat  of  aflm-plate,  with  goMen  hangers  gracfd.'  XmcBT  and  Btt^ 
UWBLL  give  pictorial  mntntf  om. 
147.  liberal  conceit]  Clarendon  :  Elaborate  design. 

149.  nargent]  In  old  books  ej^danatoij  comments  were  printed  in  Ae  flMBglib 
See  Rom.     Jul.  I,  iii,  86. 
152.  germane]  JOHiooirx  Mote 

i6a  twelve  fbralne]  JORMSOifs  This  wagor  I  do  not  mdcnta&d.  Unndeaci 

passes  one  must  exceed  the  other  more  or  less  than  three  hits.  Nor  can  I  compie» 
liend  how,  in  a  dozen,  there  can  be  twelve  to  nine.  The  passage  is  of  no  import* 
•Bce;  it  is  sufficient  that  there  was  a  wager.  Malone:  The  Ki^g  hath  laid  that 
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cone  to  jimw^wft^  trial,  if  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  i6i 
the  answer. 
Ham,  Howlf  lanswer  No? 


in  «  guM  of  «  doam  pauest  or  bovlSf  Laer.  doe*  not  oueed  yott  dwee  Ub;  IIm 
King  kadi  laid  on  the  principle  df  him  whd  nakes  a  bet,  with  the  chance  of  pdntng 

twelve  for  nine  that  he  may  lose;  or  the  King  (by  the  advantage  allowed  to  Ham.) 
hath  oddst  tantamount  to  four  to  three.  If  the  words,  *  he  hath  laid  on,'  refer  to 
Laer.,  it  means  that  he  has  laid  on  the  principle  of  one  who  undertakes  to  make 
imdm  passes  for  hmm  that  hts  advenary  shall  malce;  on  die  raiit  of  twelve  to 
nbe.  RtTSON  (pu  aia)  maintains  that  there  were  to  be  but  twdve  panes  in  a]], 
and  •  Laer.,  to  win,  must  have  got  eight  hits,  whereas  Ham.  would  have  won  if  he 
had  got  only  five;  so  that  he  had  clearly  the  advantaj^c  of  Laer.,  in  point  of  number, 
duee  whole  passes  or  hits,  and  the  odds  were  eight  to  Ave,  which  is  in  the  same  arith- 
metical proportion  of  twelve  to  nine^  in  Hamlet^  favor  before  they  liegan  to  play.* 
[This  is,  I  think,  virtually  the  same  explanation  as  that  given  bgr  EUl.]  SEYMOint 
(ii,  203) :  •  If  in  the  doren  passes  Ham.  sh-all  be  hit  seven  times,  and  Laer.  only  three, 
the  King  will  lose  his  wager.'  MiTFORO  {Gent.  Mag.  184$)  :  The  reading  of  the 
Ff  of  one  for  *  laid  on'  may  be  an  error  fixr  time,  or  on;  indeed  the  whole  phrase, 
*he  bath  laid  on  twdve  for  nine,'  seems  very  like  an  interpolation  (ram  die  maigin. 
One  mi|^  vkj  that,  by  a  loose  manner  of  speaking,  not  exceeding  three  bits  may 
mean  nol  exceeding  more  than  two.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  these  numbers 
were  probably  represented  by  Arabic  figures,  and  not  by  letters,  and  were  more 
liable  to  be  altered  and  made  corrupt.  QuARmLY  Revw  (ICaich,  1847,  voL  hxix, 
p.  339)  t  Osrie  never  stoops  to  nse  the  language  of  offriDnary  mortals.  'Hebalhlaid 
on  twelve  for  nine'  is  not  he  has  laid  twelve  to  nine,  bat  be  has  wagered  for  nine 
out  of  twelve.  The  King  backs  Ham.  Laer.,  who  is  the  celebrated  fencer  of  the 
age,  is  to  give  the  Prince  great  odds : — the  King  stipulates  out  of  the  twelve  passes 
liar  nine  bits  from  Iiser.  widiont  Us  being  dedared  winner.  So  also  in  the  Ibi^ 
mer  part  of  the  sentence, '  be  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits,'  does  not  mean  thai 
the  sum  of  Laertes's  hits  over  Hamlet's  shall  not  be  more  than  three.  In  a  dozen 
passes  six  hits  each  would  place  them  on  a  par,  and  Osric  calls  Laertes's  excess  the 
Dumber  of  hits  that  he  makes  above  his  own  half.  This,  the  King  bets,  will  not 
snipoas  diree,  tendering  the  total  amount  to  nin^  wludi  tallies  witb  the  other  liBrai 
nnder  which  the  bet  is  expressed.  Mo^ERLY :  '  Each  is  to  attack  twelve  times^ 
going  on  till  a  hit  is  made :  and  Laer.  bets  that  he  will  hit  Ham.  twelve  times  before 
Ham.  can  hit  him  nine  times.  That  is :  Ham.  has  three  points  given  him,  and  with 
diese  odds  he  toasts  ikat  be  shall  wb.'  ItemiCBwm  assumes  that* ndosen' is 
merely  an  indefinite  number,  and  gives  an  elaborate  calculation  on  the  bads  of 
twenty-one  rounds.  [It  may  be  said  of  all  these  calculations  what  Clarendon  says 
of  one  of  them,  they  are  doubtless  correct,  but  do  not  explain-  the  form  in  which  the 
wager  is  put.]  Steevens  refers  this  very  '  unimportant  passage '  to  the  members  of 
the  Jockey  Qub,  at  Newmaritet, '  who  on  sndi  soljects  msj  prove  die  most  enl^bt* 
ened  commentators,  and  most  sncoessfully  bertir  themsdves  In  die  cold  mpoelle 
dabble  of  calculation.' 

162.  the  answer]  Caldecottx  Meet  bis  wishes.  Claunson:  Compare  QfrnJi. 
IV,  ii,  i6i. 

37  «C 
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HAMLET 


[ACT  V,  SC.  il 


0$n  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  petson  in 
triaL  i6s 

Ham,  Sir,  I  will  walk  liere  in  the  hall;  if  it  please  his 
majesty,  'tis  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me;  let  the 
ibib  be  brought ;  the  gentleman  willing,  and  the  king  hold 
his  purpose,  I  will  win  for  him  if  I  can;  if  not,  I  will  gain 
nothing  but  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits.  t^O 

Osr^  Shall  I  re-deliver  you  e'en  so  ? 

Ham*  To  tiiis  eflec^  sir,  after  what  flourish  your  nature 
wilL 

Osr,  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship. 
Ham*  Yours,  yours.— [£nif  Osnc^    He  does  well  to  175 
commend  it  himself ;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for*8  turn. 
Hot,  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head 


166.  167.  kali;  ifUM^t^tii}  MaO, 
if...maie/lie,  it  Qq. 

167.  majetty^  *tis...mt;  ilr/J  majtity, 
—filt«jmei-4d  Sta. 

Vij]  Ff,  Rowe  + ,  Jen.  Dyeci Sta. 
do.  Mob.    ii  is  Qq  et  cet. 

168.  kcW^  holding  Cap. 

169.  ^urpcte^  Tbeoh.  fmrptug  Q<1 
Ff,  Rowe,  Pope. 

if\  and  Q^.  an  Cap.  CI0.+, 
Dyce  ii,  Mobw 

/  wiO  gatn'\  He  gaine  F,F^ 
rU  gain  Fj.  77/  gain  F,,  Rowe^f , 
Sta.  mite.  I  gain  ColL  ( M  S ) . 

171.  re-^Miverxm^mso^  Ff,  Rowe, 


Cald.  Knt,  Dyce,  Sta.  White,  GI0.  +  , 
Del.  Mob.  Huds.   (hypheo,  fiist  hf 
Cald.).   dtUver  you  so  Qq  et  cet. 
17a.  tki£\AaiQK^ 

175,  Yours. ...does'\  Cap.  Dyce,  Sta. 
Clarice,  GI0.+,  Del.  ii.  Mob.  Huds. 
Ymars,yottrs;  ht  dots  Ff  {kee  F,)  ,Rowe  -l-  • 
Vmn  d»f*  Qq.  Ymm,  Mi  dm  Jen. 
YmrSf  yours. — He  dots  Steev.  ct  cet. 

£Exit...J  After  line  174,  F,FjF^, 
Ronrc'f ,  Steer.  Var.  did.  Knt,  CoU. 
Sing.  El.  White,  KUy. 

176.  ithimstlf^  ii/ttf^T^ 
/or' /or  his  Q^,  KUy. 
item]  tttme  Qq.  tougu*  PC 


167.  teeadib^;  time]  CLAUNDONt  Hm  tfne  of  rdaxatioa  and  test  Compaie 

Ifuch  Ado,  II,  i,  37S;  Tro.  6*  Cres.  II,  iii,  121.  SEYMOUR  (ii,  203)  proposes,  'Sir, 
I  will ....  hall :  It  is  the  breathing  ....  me — if  it  please  his  majesty,  let,'  &c, 
or  else,  *  Sir,  I  will ....  hall,  if  it  please  his  majesty.  It  is  the  breathing  time,' 
ftc  It  -was  Haaalc^a  cnstonaiy  breathing  tiau^  wbcdicr  Us  aiajesty  pleated 
ornot 

169.  will  gain]  For  iutances  of  *will*  used  for  shall,  see  Walker  ( Vers.  238; 
and  Crtt.  ii,  348).  Abbott,  §  319,  says  that  '  will'  is  probably  used  here  by  attrac- 
tion with  a  jesting  reference  to  the  previous  '  wilL'  *  My  purpose  is  to  win  if  I  can, 
or,  if  not,  to  gain  ihaoM  and  the  odd  lull.' 

177.  lapwing]  JOHMSON :  I  lee  no  particular  propriety  in  Ihb  irnagf.  Oar.  fid 
not  run  away  till  he  had  finished  his  business.  We  may  read: — *ran  away,'  i.^. 
*Tbis  fellow  was  full  of  unimportant  bustle  from  his  birth.'  Jennens  :  Osr.  is 
shoitly  after  spoken  of  as  *  young  Oinc*  he  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  but  a 
haIf.formed  courtier;  and  under  this  image  of  the  lapwing  Uor.  ridicules  hi&  £or> 
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435 


Hmiu  He  did  comply  with  his  dug  before  he  sucked 
it  Thus  has  he^  and  mai^  more  of  the  same  bevy  that 
I  know  the  drossy  age  dotes  on,  only  got  the  tune  of  the  iSo 


Warb.  Johns.  Cap,  Steev.'Ss  {compU-  Pope+,  Cap.  Jen.  Stecv.  Var.  CoU, 

flMMf  Han.).  B.  Cud.  Oa. 


wardness  of  talk  and  lalf-concett, — !iis  putting  on  the  courtier  before  he  was  plOp- 
Crly  qualified.  Stf.evf.ns  :  Thus,  in  Greene's  Never  Too  Late,  1616:  'Are  you  BO 
tooncr  batched,  with  the  lapwing,  but  you  will  run  away  with  the  shell  on  your 
head?'  Malone:  Iq  Meres*s  WWs  Treasury ^  1598:  *  As  the  lapwing  runnetlx 
awqr  ^  didl  00  her  head  at  MOB  as  die  b  hatcSied.'  CALMOorrt 'Heis 
pranatudj  baity,  starts  almost  before  he  has  means,  ere  he  has  fonad  legs  or  mes* 
sage,  to  carry  or  be  carried.'  CLARENDON:  The  lapwing  was  also  a  symbol  of  in- 
sincerity, from  its  habit  cf  alluring  intruders  from  its  nest  by  crying  far  away  from 
it.  Osr.  was  both  forward  and  insincere.  £See  Ha&ting,  Ornithology  of  Sh,, 
p.  220.] 

178.  comply]  Warburton:  The  tme  leading  is:  ^t^iSmtnt^      stand  vpoo 

ceremony  with  his  dug,  to  show  that  he  was  born  a  courtier.'  CapBX  (I,  I48) : 
*  He  must  have  ask'd  the  dug's  pardon  before  he  bandl'd  it.'  Jensens  justifies  the 
reading  of  Q, :  *  Do  you  wonder,'  says  Ham.,  in  effect,  <  at  his  affecting  the  cour- 
tier now?  Why  he  had  done  it  fon  his  reiy  cradle.'  Gauwoott  well  parft- 
phrasesi  Be  was  complaisant  with,  treated  it  with  apbb  ceremony.  The  same 
idea,  and  partly  the  same  phrase  itself,  occurs  in  Ulpian  Fttlwel's  Arte  of  FtatUrit^ 
1579:  *  Flatterie  hath  taken  such  habit  in  man's  affections,  that  it  is  in  moste  men 
altera  natura:  yea,  the  very  sucking  babes  hath  a  kind  of  adulation  towards  their 
Bnnei  for  tiie  dugge.'— /V^/^a^r  to  the  Reader,  Rbed  :  '  Comply '  is  right.  So  in 
TfSk:f%  HiOtrte  «f  tkt  Mefy  ff'brrv,!!.  80:  *S«ae  weelts  were  sprat  in  complying, 
entertainments,  and  visiting  holy  places.*  In  Reed*s  Var,  1803  and  1813  he  added 
the  remark  :  'To  compliment  was,  however,  by  no  means  an  unusual  term  in  Sliake- 
speare's  time.'  '  This,'  says  Caldecott,  •  was  said  [by  RcedJ  in  answer  to  Malone's 
assertion  in  the  F^udo-Rowleian  controversy, "  that  the  verb,  to  compliment,  was  un- 
known for  half  a  centmy  after  Elisabeth's  rdgn."  Reed  having,  however,  omitted 
to  produce  any  instance,  and  none  having  been  given  from  any  other  quarter,  wn 
shall  instance  Lord  Burleigh,  who  died  159^  ;  rnd  who,  in  his  Letter  of  Advice  to 

his  son,  says:  "Be  sure  to  keep  some  great  man  Comn'imcnt  him  often  with 

many,  bat  small,  gifts,  and  of  little  charge."  So  "  free  from  inhumane  austeritie  oa 
the  one  side  and  vogpde  of  fond  and  idle  complementing  indulgence  on  die  odier."« 
Cbadwith's  Funered Sermon,  1613.'  [See  U,  ii,  354;  both  there  and  beik  S»GU 
maintains  his  interpretation  of  'embrace.'] 

179.  bevy]  ToLLET:  lie  has  just  called  Osr.  a  lapwing,  hence  the  proprie^  cf 
'  bevy.'   White  :  It  is  a  more  characteristic  classiticatioa  of  Osr.  than  brttd. 


178.  He  did  comply  with]  Ff  (Com- 
//ie  ¥,).  A  did  fir  wUh  A  did fo 
JSr  wkh'  QjQ^a-   Me  did  $0,  sir,  M 


179.  has  he]  had  he  Ff. 

many^  mine  F,.   nine  FgF^F^ 

Rowe* 


bevy]  Cald.    Beauy  F,.  Beavy 
F.FjF^,  Rowe.    breede  Q.QjQ,.  breed 


Pope.    He  did  compliment  with  I  fan. 
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[act  V,  sc.  ii. 


time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter;  a  kind  of  ytsKy  col-  iSi 
lection,  which  carries  them  through  and  through  the  most 
fond  and  winnowed  opinions;  and  do  but  blow  them  to 
their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  out 


l8l.  and  ou/wan/]  and  out  of  an 
Qq,  and  Jen.,  who  puts  out  of...encoun' 
Ur  fa  pifenthesis.  mi  ouiwat^C*^ 

yrs/y]  hijiy  Q^Q^.    mifiy  % 
Jen.   mifiie  Q^. 

183.  fond  and  vnnnoivfJ]  Ff,  Rowe, 
FopefThcobw  Johns.  Steev.  Var.  Ckld. 
Knt,  Coll.  i,  Del.  El.  Oarke,  GI0.+, 
Mob.  Iluds.  propkane  and  trtmwwtd 
Q,Q..  prophant  and  trntnoumtd  Q^. 


and  renervnfd  C^'jS.  fanned  and  win' 
nowtd  Warb.  Han.  Cap.  Sing.  Dyce» 
Cbll.  ii,  SU.  WUte,  Ktl7.  mmi  ami 
winnowed  Mason,  Rann.  conj.  famd 
and  winnawfd  Hal.  proven  and  re- 
nowned Bullock.*  fond  unvnnnowed 
Fleay  MS  conj. 

trial]  try  alls  TiyakTf^ 
Rowe  +  ,  Knt,  Sia. 

184-196.  'E.niti.,. instructs  me.}  Om. 
Ff. 


181.  dM  time]  The  preseiit  age.  See  Maet,  I,  v,  61;  I,  vii,  Si ;  V»  viil,  84. 

181.  outward  habit]  Henley  :  Exterior  politeness  of  address. 

181.  yesty]  Clarendon:  Nisty  of  Q,Qj  may  have  been  a  mistake  for  hasty. 

183.  fond  and  winnowed]  Warburton  : '  Fond '  should  undoubtedly  hc/ann'd^ 
allndtng  to  com  separated  by  the  fan  from  chaiT.  The  opinions  here  spoken  of  may 
mean  the  epiaions  of  great  men  and  coailiei*»  aen  separated  bjrdieir  quality  from 
the  vulgar,  as  com  is  separated  from  the  chaC  This  '  yesty  collection '  insittttatcs 
itself  into  people  of  the  highest  Quality,  as  yeast  into  the  finest  flour.  JoHNSON: 
*  If  Qj  preserved  any  traces  of  the  original,  Sh.  Nvrote  "sane  and  renowned,'*  which  is 
better  than  "fanned  and  winnowed."  \  The  meaning  is :  these  men  have  got  the  cant 
of  the  day,  a  npexficial  readiness  of  dight  and  cnisory  cottTemtion,  a  kind  of  Mttf 
collection  of  faduooable  prattle  which  yet  carries  them  through  the  most  select  and 
approvin^f  judgements.  This  airy  facility  of  talk  sometimes  imposes  upon  wise  men.\ 
WTio  has  not  seen  this  observation  verified?'  JeNNENS  follows  Q^,  but  mcKlifies  it  in 
his  text  to  '  profane  and  tres-renowned,' '  which  is  the  French  method  of  forming 
saperlatiTCSt  £ r.  die  most  renowned;'  and  paraphrases t  sadi  n  mperfidal  oollco> 
tioa  of  knowledge  as  canict  them  thnwgh  the  most  conunoa  {profuu)  and  eiea 
the  most  renowned  opinions,  i.  e.  opinions,  or  branches  of  learning,  which  bring  re- 
nown to  the  learned  in  them.  Steevens  :  '  Fond,'  t.  e.  foolish,  is  evidently  opposed 
to  *  winnowed,'  1.  e.  si/led,  examined.  Their  conversation  was  yet  successful  enou^ 
to  make  Aem  passable  not  ooty  widk tiie  weak*  hut  with  those  of  so«M3cr  judgemeot. 
The  same  opporition  in  lenns  is  in  the  readings  of  die  Qq:  pnfime  and  awjpvr  are 
opposed  to  trenowned  or  thrice  renowned.  Tollet  :  Fanned  and  *  winnowed  *  occur 
together  in  Markham's  Husbandry,  pp.  18, 76, 77.  So  also  '  fan  and  wind '  in  Tro.  6* 
Cres.  V,  iii,  41 .  Caldecott  interpreted  the  phrase : '  All  judgements,  not  the  simplest 
only, hot  die  most  sifted  and  wisest'  Vft(x.{R*»tark»,  &c.,  p.  221)  pronouieei 
Waihufton's  emendation  <  admirable,*  and  one  whidi '  evldentiy  rertores  the  gendat 
reading.'  White  {Sh,  Scholar,  p.  422)  advocates  '  fond  and  winnowed,'  and  inl«h 
pret3 :  '  They  go  through  and  through  (1.  e.  they  stop  at  no  absurdity  in)  the  most 
fond  [i.e.  affected  or  foolish)  and  winnowed  («.  e.  elaborately  sought  out)  ofHnioas.* 
But  WuiTB,  hjtving  found  that  < Ian'  and  'ivinaoir'  are  'often  coupled  in  Ac 
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Lord,  My  lord,  his  ma^eaty  commended  him  to  you  by  185 
young  OsriCi  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  you  attend  him 

186.  Oiric\  Oflhcke  Qq. 


writings  of  Shakespeare's  day,'  and  *  that  **  fond "  {Jboiuh)  sorts  ill  with  "  yiin* 
aowed  **  ia  ib  ^gontire  tense/ in  hii  talaflqa^ 

Dyeefhat  •foBd'oTChe  IT  it  a  nbprinl  for  Jkmd,  uA  added,  'of  die  iMMiiif 

of  the  passage  in  this  form  I  am  not  quite  sure,  though  it  is  probably  to  b«  found  in 
Dr  Johnson's  paraphrase.'  CLARKE:  'Probably  "fond"  is  here  tised  to  express 
"fondly  cherished,"  **  dearly  esteemed,"  while  "  winnowed  "  means  "  choice,"  «•  se- 
lect** ••rM*'ittew«dinI,v,99.'  B.  Nicholson  (M  6*  16  Jan.  1864)  t 
BnB.of  co«te  Bwaat  dwtOir.  md  Ut  coipeeitluwe  net  Oat  iawnrd  wit  neett* 
laiy  to  parley  tme  euphuism,  but  only  the  outward  trick  of  the  language,  whidi 
while  it  passed  with  folks  of  like  mind,  \You1d  not  stand  the  trial  of  better  judge- 
ment ....  If  for  '  winnowed '  or  irennowed,  we  read  vinetoed  or  vinntwd — and 
Mu  vituuy  is  Dorsetshire,  and  vinewdU  is  spelt  in  the  Ff  of  TVv.  Cres.  *  whinids^* 
--^]iinr«aduiBg»dntTCaterallieteMer-«wordmit  iacoagra  w{0i,lmttaff- 
ftHed  by,  the  metaphorical  ycsty  collection,  and  a  repetition  of  that  Shakespearian 
expresssion,  a  'mouldy  wit.'  ...  1  The  'yesty  collection'  is  the  frothiness  of  sour 
and  stale  beer,  which  passes  with  those  of  corrupted  and  vitiated  taste;  but  when 
tried  and  blown  upon  by  the  more  sober  judgement  flies  off,  and  does  not  remain 
Uke  ihit  trae  liead  of  towd  liqnor  or  iHt*  Sabteqnendy  {N.  6*  QU't  31  Dee.  1864), 
KichohoQ  added  that  he  had  forgotten  the  variant  of  vinrwed,  which  is  fentmed  or 
fennoXBtd.  *  The  last  was  doubtless  the  form  chosen  by  Sh.  in  this  pa<:safje.' 
Bailev  (ii,  17)  changes  this  whole  passage  thus:  '  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time, 
and  out  of  the  habit  of  encounter  [got]  a  kind  of  yesty  diction  which ....  the  most 
profnmd  and  rmmrntd  opiaioiit.'  In  tiqipoft^  he  addai  I.  That  Uie  verb  'got' 
CQVemt  both  the '  tune  of  Uie  time  *  and  *  a  kind  of  yesty  diction,*  the  latter  of  wbidi 
flie  persons  concem?'^  f^of,  •  ont  of  the  habit  of  encounter.'  2.  That  diction  has  been 
used  by  Ham.  just  before  in  the  phrase,  *  to  make  true  diction  of  him.'  3.  That 
'  most  profound  and  renowned '  comes  much  nearer  the  old  reading  than  '  most  fond 
and  wfanunred.'  Beridc^  mnt  winnowed  it  not  EA^idi.  We  thontd  not  aqr  of 
one  sack  of  wheat  tnon^  tcrenl  ttMt  it  wat  the  most  winnowed,  but  tiiat  it  was 
the  bfst  winnowed.  TsCHisCHWiTZ  proposed  and  adopted  in  his  text :  'pro/juvd 
and  winnowed,'  on  the  ground  that  two  opposite  ideas,  like  •  fond'  and  'winnowed,* 
cannot  be  connected  by  'and'  so  long  as  'most,'  by  qualifying  both,  combined 
fBbmm.  in  one  idea.  *  Feoplo  of  0«ric*a  dan  an  like  diaff  dial  b  to  be  found  in 
a  detp  Mid  weU-ri/ltd  hei^  of  wheat'  Hussow:  'Opinions  ooneeitedly  6ae  and 
winnowed  clean  of  the  dust  of  common  cerise ;  such  opinions  as  are  affected  by 
lingual  exquisites  of  all  times.  Clarendon  inclines  to  Tschischwitz's  reading: 
'profound  and  winnowed'  as  affording  a  proper  conirxst  with  'yesty  collection.' 
llOSm.Yt  *  A  tet  of  fiolhy  expreiriont  idled  perpetually  to  express  flia  ahtoidert 
ond  moit  ovof •fftfined  notiont** 

184.  trial]  Walker  (CW/.i,  964)1  X  toipeet  ttiat^  tcoordliv  to  tht  dd  gmMMr, 
we  ought  to  read,  with  the  Ff,  Iriaitt 
37» 
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[act  V,  sc.  B. 


in  the  hall;  he  sends  to  know  if  your  pleasure  hold  to  play  187 
with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham.    I  am  constant  to  my  purposes ;  they  follow  the 
king's  pleasure;  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready;  now  or  190 
whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  kinj^,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming  down. 

Ham.    In  happy  time. 

Lord.   The  queen  desires  you  to  use  some  gentle  enter- 
tainment to  Laertes  before  you  fall  to  play.  X95 

Ham.    She  well  instructs  me.  \Exit  Lord, 

Hot.    You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.    I  do  not  think  so;  since  he  went  into  France,  I 
have  been  in  continual  practice;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds. 
But  thou  wouldst  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  my  200 
heart ;  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.    Nay,  good  my  lord,— 

Ham.    It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain- 
giving  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman. 


194.  H  ttse]  toy  Walker  (CWir.  i,  i6)« 
reading  lines  191-196  M  vene,  ending 

me. . .  Laertes . . .  mt. 

195.  /a//]  got  a.  go  Q,,  Rowe,  Knt. 
I9fi.  [Exit  Loid.]  Theoh.  On.  Qq 

Ff.    Exit  Courtier.  Cap. 

197.  lose  ihit  tuegtr}  too/*  Qq.  h/e 
Q'76,  Jen.  El. 

MO.  jnMl]^Fr.  Oni.*Q(l*CSq>hJcB. 
Coll.  Sing.  Del.  El.  Kt!y. 

ttMf£^]  wouldifi  Ff,  Rowe, 


White,  Hads. 

200.  how  ill  airs']  hew  all  Ff.  hom 
alVs  Rowe.    haw  ill  all  is  Coll.  (MS). 

202.  good  my\  my  good  Tbeob.  ii, 
Warb.  Johns. 

lord,~'\  Cap.  lord.  QqFf,  C»ld, 

203,  204.  gain-giving]  gamgiuing 

QtQi- ^«"''*»*'VQ«Q«iPop<>-  Coding 
Q'76.  mifghingVoftvL  'gaii^btb^ 
Cap, 


189^  190.  purposes  • . .  pleasnre  •  • .  fitness]  Walxeh  (CHt,  iii,  274) :  Note 

die  doable  SMsaing.  Tscmischwitz:  Hamlet's  purpose  is  unchanged  to  kill  the 
King  and  avenge  his  father,  when  the  King'  is  Jit  for  it  in  the  hour  of  his  unholy 
pleasure,  Caloecott  expresses  a  doubt  whether  *  fitness '  applies  to  the  King  or  to 
I^er. 

193.  In  happy  time]  like  ^  Fkendi  4  la  bomu  Meure,  See  JtMi,  6*  in» 
%  iiOf  and  notes.  Clarendon  refeis  to  /fieh.  ///:  III,  iv,  aa;  OfA,  III,  i,  33^ 

194.  entertainment]  Caldf.cott:  Conciliatinf^  behavior. 
199,  odds]  Malonk:  'With  ihe  advantage  that  I  nm  allowed.' 

300.  Coleridge:  Sh.  seems  to  mean  all  Hamlet's  character  to  be  brought  together 
before  bit  final  diBappeumnce  fiomdieaceBet  Ms  meditative  exccsa  in  tbe  grtewt^ 
Egging,  bit  yielding  to  pasdon  with  Laer.,  bb  love  for  Opb*  Uaiing  ont,  bb  tend* 
eney  to  generalize  on  all  occasions  in  the  dialogue  with  Hor.,  his  fine  gentlemaaljf 
naimen  with  Osr.f  and  hb  and  Shakespeare's  own  fondness  for  presentiment. 
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HoK  If  .your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  It  I  will  20$ 
Ibrestal  their  repair  hither,  and  say  you  are  not  fit 

Ham,  Not  a  whit;  we  de^  auguiy;  there's  a  special 
providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  It  be  now,  'tis  not  lo 
come;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  If  It  be  not  now, 
yet  It  will  come;  the-  readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man,  of  210 
aught  he  leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?  Let  be. 

S05.  obey  i/.}  obiy.  Tf,  Rowe,  Knt  WktU  i^i  Ff  (subs.).  «m»  kas  ^ktof 

207.  theris  a\  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Dyce,  what  kf  kaves,  what  is't  Rowe,  Pope, 
Sta.  Glo.  Mob.  there  is  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Theob.Cald.  Knt,  Del.  Dyce,  Sta.White, 
Cam.  Cla.  M^rr*!  Pope,  Han.  thert  if  Glo. +» Mob.  (Mff^  Rowe,  Pope),  man 
«  0*76^  Theob.  ct  cet  owes  migki»fwkta  kt  ltavet,wkeais*i 

208.  now"]  Om.  Qq,  Jen.  Han.  man  knows  aught  e/what he  leaves, 
210.  will]  vfeUQ^Qy  what  is't  Johns.  Stcev.'73.'78,'85,  Rann. 

aff."]  Pope + Jen.  ColL  EU. White,  man,.../eaves, — kncws; — what  is't  Sing. 

Xdjr,  HiL  Dd.       QqFT.  oBtvit  dU:  i.  mmm»jHKVtt  hum  wAai  *Ht  Qq,  '76, 

Rowe  et  cet.  '83,  '95,  '03.  man,...ler.z      kno-ws  what 

210,  211.    man,  of  aught  he  leaves,  it  is  Ktly  (marking  the  sentence  as  un> 

knows,  what  v*/]  Warb.  Cap.  Jen.  finished:  tetimis^J), 
Steev.'93,Var.  Coll.  Sing.it,  El.Oaike^        21 1.  Lei  ^]  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 

Hal.  Tsch.  Huds.  {ought  NVarb.  Cap.).  Theob.  Han.  Johns.  Knt,  Djrce,  Sta. 

man  of  ottght  he  leaues,  A$unva  what  ijl  Glo.  Mob. 
Qq*  MM*  kefs  ought  of  wMaf  Me  leaues. 

203.  gain -giving]  TUKOBAXD  (SJk,  Jtet/ond,     127):  The  same  as  mis-^iidiq^. 
We  thus  use  gainsay. 
ao&  repair]  See  I,  i,  57. 

907.  avfiuy]  GoKMHiu.  UkOAzan  (<nreienlim«ito,'  October,  1866^  p.  4S9)t 

This  passage  is  one  of  the  simplest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  strongest,  proofs  of  Shakespeare*! 
belief  in  presentiments.  In  all  the  instances  he  gives  us,  the  moral  to  be  drawn  is 
that  the  warning  is  neglected  and  the  fate  comes.  At  first  we  might  think  that 
Hamlet^  feding  was  natnraL  He  had  detected  die  King's  villainy,  and  he  kneir 
his  Cfwn  eonnterploc  woold  not  loi^  be  secret.  Bat  it  is  plaia  that  he  suspected 
Solfaingin  the  challenge  to  fence  with  Laer.  He  never  once  examined  the  foils,  oc 
measured  them,  but  picked  up  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  and  took  the  length  on 
trust.  Just  before,  when  Hor.  warned  him,  he  had  said,  *  The  interim  is  mine,'  and 
lie  dearly  looked  forward  to  htving  things  his  om  way  till  the  next  Dews  from 
England.  [See  Xom*  6*  ^M*  V,  I,  i.] 

208-211.  If...betimet?]  Tschischwitz  (Sh.  Forsehungen,  \,  62)  calls  attention 
to  an  'exactly  parallel'  passage  in  the  Dedication  to  Giordano  Rruno's  Candelajo . 
*  By  this  philosophy  my  soul  is  elevated  and  my  capacity  for  thinking  enlarged.  But 
whatsoever  may  be  the  appointed  hour  of  that  eveidagii^ch  I  am  awaiting,  when 
the  diange  wiU  take  plaee^  I,  who  am  in  the  night,  await  die  day,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  day  await  the  night.  Everything  that  exists  is  either  at  hand  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, near  or  far,  now  or  later,  instantly  or  hereafter.' 

210,  211.  man  .  .  .  is't]  Warburton;  <It  is  true  that,  by  death,  we  lose  all  the 
gpods  of  life;  yet  seeing  this  loss  is  00  otherwise  an  evil  than  as  we  are  sensible 
«f  it;  and  tince  death  removes  all  sense  of  it,  what  matters  it  how  soon  we  lose 
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[act  V,  sc.  il 


MmUr  KiMG,  Qdiin,  tAnm,  mmi  Lords,  Osric  and  other  AttendnUi  aritt  /Mfr 
and  CmimUettf  a  TadU  and  Fiagtm  9f  Wint  m  it. 

King,  Come,  Hamlet^  come,  and  take  this  liand  from  me;  3t3 

\Tki  iSng  puU  LaerU^s  hand  mta  Hamlifs. 
Ham,   Give  me  your  pardon,  sir ;  I*ve  done  you  wrong; 
But  pardon 't;  as  jrou  are  a  gentleman 


2ia.  ScENB  V.  Pope+,  Jen. 

Enter...]  FT  (snbt.).  A  table 

prepard,  Trumpets,  Drums  and  officers 
with  Cufliions,  King,  Quecne,  and  all 
the  ftate,  FoHes,  daggers,  and  Laertes. 
Qq.£l. 

Osric  and  other  Attendants...] 
Osrick  with  other  Attendants...  Theob. 
wUh  oUwr  Atte&dRatk«  H. 

King.]  Kinf .  [Takiiy  Liertet 


by  the  hand.  StaT 

(The  King...]  Dyoe.  iGimhba 

the  hand  of  Laertes.  Han.  Kingjwts 
the  hand  of  Laertes  into  the  hind  of 
Hamlet.  Johns.   Om.  QqFf. 

213.  rvi\  J  haue  Qq,  Sleev. 
Mai.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 

8I4,  215.  One  line,  Qq. 

ai4.  fitMf\  fwdm  it  Steer.  Md. 
Old. 


them  ?  Therefore,  come  what  will,  I  am  prepared.'  Johnson  :  *  The  reading  of  the 
Quarto  right,  but  ia  tome  odwr  eo|qr  ^e  binhncw  of  the  tnmsposttieo  was 
softened,  end  the  passage  stood  thus :  Sina  nowumimaim  mi^Utf^iA^ktkmm* 

For  kn<r;vs  was  printed  in  the  later  copies  htu  by  a  slight  blander  in  such  typographen. 
I  do  not  think  Warburton's  interpretation  of  the  passage  the  best  that  it  will  admit. 
The  meaning  may  be  this  :  Since  no  man  knows  aught  of  the  state  of  life  which  h* 
invnr,  tinoe  he  cannot  judge  what  other  yeata  mty  produce^  why  ahoeld  he  he 
afraid  of  leaving  life  betimes  ?  Why  should  he  dread  aa  early  death,  of  which  be 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  an  exclusion  of  happiness  or  an  interception  of  calamity-? 
I  despise  the  superstition  of  augury  and  omens,  which  has  no  ground  in  reason  or 
piety;  my  comfort  is,  that  I  cannot  fall  but  by  the  direction  of  Providence.  Han* 
aer^s  conjecture  is  not  very  reprdiennblex  Since  no  man  eon  tali  any  fmttim 
ttrtaim^  what  is  it  to  leave?*  The  Ff  have  received  &eir  best  interpretation  from 
CaldecoTT,  viz. :  '  Since  no  man  has  (/.  e.  has  any  secure  hold,  or  can  properly  be 
denominated  the  possessor,  of)  any  portion  of  that  which  he  leaves,  or  must  leave, 
behind  him,  of  what  moment  is  it  that  this  leave-taking,  or  parting  with  a  possession 
aoftailfiboiddheinadetinneariyT'  Goixin  tndy  renaiht  Uut  00  old  copy  ia  at 
an  wdl  printed  in  this  scene;  and  Dyce  pronouim  the  preient  passage  snqii- 
cious.  White  thinks  the  Qq  arc  manifestly  wrong.  Ci-ARKE  prefers  the  Qq  on 
what,  I  think,  is  the  true  ground,  so  finely  paraphrased  by  Johnson :  That  it  is  more 
characteristic  of  Ham.  to  think  little  of  leaving  life,  because  he  cannot  solve  its 
many  mysteriei,  than  hecanae  he  camiot  cany  with  him  life's  goods.  CtAEiHDOlt 
fliinks  Oat  Johnson*a  is  peihape  the  true  reading. 

213.  pardon]  Johnson:  I  wish  Ham.  had  made  some  other  defence;  it  is  un- 
suitable to  the  character  of  a  brave  or  a  good  man  to  shelter  himself  in  falsehood. 
Seymour  (ii,  204)  believes  that  the  passage  from  '  This  presence,'  &c,  line  215, 
dowtt  to  'ettemy,'  line  aa^  is  aa  Snterpoklion.  The  laliehood  cootaiiied  in  Ik 
is  too  ignoble.  WAlxn  {CHi,  iii,  274)1  Arrsnfs:  ' — I  'have  done  you  wrong; 
but  pardon 't,  As  yotire  a  gentleman.  TUs  pmcnce  knows.'  [That  is,  in  two  Uncs» 
the  fixst  ending 'pardon 't.  £d.] 
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This  presence  knows,  315 

And  you  must  needs  have  heard,  how  I  am  punish'd 

With  sore  distraction.   What  I  have  done, 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception 

Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 

Was  t  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes?   Never  Hamlet;  2ao 

If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 

And,  when  he's  not  himself,  does  wrong  Laerte^ 

Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it 

Who  docs  it  then  ?    His  madness;  ift  be  so, 

Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd  ;  225 

His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 

Sir,  in  tliis  audience, 

Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil 

Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thought^ 

That  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house,  230 

And  hurt  my  brother. 

Lacr.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature. 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 


215-217.  7JUt..Jlme]  Three  lines, 

ending  Aeard...distraet{on...(lone,  Rowe 
4- ,  Jen.  Steev  Mai.  Sing,  i,  Cald.  Knt. 
Sta, 

216.  punish* dl  pmUsked  Rows  8, 

Pope,  Han. 

217.  sore\  a  fort  Qq,  Theob.  Warb. 
Johns.  Jen.  Steer.  Mai.  Sing.  Cald.  Knt, 
Sta.Kil]r. 

dtstraetion.'\  diJlt  a(^ion,  Q,Qj. 
d\fira^ioH  :  Q^(^.   dij2radwn  i  P  f. 
aiS.  n^mrtt  /k^mmr]  noAuv  JicmMir 


F,.  naittm  honour  F.FjF,  {honor  F,). 
native  honour  Anon.* 

224.  madness;']  Cap.  madneffe.  Qq, 
Rowc + ,  Jen.  Coll.  El.White,  Klly  {mad- 

225.  wrpft^d']  wronged  Qq. 

227.  Sir..MudieHce^  Om.  Qq,Pope  f  , 

330.  That'\AsthatY.\\^. 

tnine\  my  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev. 
Var.  Cald.  Sing.  KUy,  Huds.  Mob. 
231  hvtitr]  MttkerVt,  Row«> 


215.  presenceJCLAitCMMm;  The  abstract  for  the  concrete.  Coinp«re*aiidieiio^* 
line  227. 

218.  exception]  Clarendon:  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  'objection,*  *  dislike/ 
occnn  most  commonly  in  the  phrase, '  to  take  exception.*  The  best  comment  00 
this  passage  is  AlPs  li^tlt,  I,  ii,  40. 

231.  brother]  Hunter  (ii,  265) :  The  change  in  Ff  miRht  be  made  by  Sh.  after 
he  retired  to  Stratford,  the  passage  as  it  originally  stood  coining  too  near  to  an  in- 
ddent  which  had  recentlj  ooenrred  in  the  family  of  GreviUe  in  (hat  neighborhood, 
where  one  of  them  had  hgr  nisadventore  killed  his  brother  with  an  anow. 

231.  nature]  Steeveks:  A  piece  of  satire  on  fantastical  honor.  Thotigb  narurt 
is  satisfied,  yet  he  will  ask  advice  of  older  n^en  of  the  sword  whether  tflf^Snia/ 4«IMf 
ought  to  be  contented  with  Hamlet's  submi^ioo. 
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[ACT  V,  8&  &. 


To  my  revenge;  but  in  my  terms  of  honour 

I  stand  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement, 

Till  by  some  elder  masters  of  known  honour  235 

I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 

To  keep  my  name  ungoredL  But  tQl  that  time 

I  do  receive  your  ofler'd  love  like  love« 

And  will  not  wrong  it 

Ham,  I  embrace  it  fieely. 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  pliy.^  240 
Give  us  the  foils. — Come  on. 

Liur^  Come,  one  for  me; 

Ham,  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes;  in  nUne  ignorance 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  r  the  darkest  n%ht. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer»  You  mock  me^  sir. 

Ham,  No,  by  this  hand.  24$ 

Kmg.  Give  them  die  foils,  young  Osric^-Coushi  Hamlet, 


336.  frtctdenC^  Johns,  prtfident 
Ff,Itowe-l-,Jcn.. 
S37.  lutfy  ktep*  F,7,.   Om.  Qq. 

ungored^  xntf^ord  Q,Qj.  % 
got**!  Q4Q,.   ungorg'd  Ff,  Rowe. 

238.  offer* d'\  offered 

339.  I\  J  do  F^F^jRoire.  /  dM 

939»  «4a  7...^]  Pitwe,  Qq. 

241.  Come  on.']  Om.  Qq,  Pope.Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Jen.  £1.  Ceme,  one*  Stnt* 


nuwn  conj. 

343.  darkesf]  MghteUY^^^tTbamt, 
144.  Stici...indttd'\AfiMr<fT^ 

S45.  ^  this  AoMdJ  on  wty  koiumt 

246,  247.  Ci»t.,.wager  r\  Two  liaa^ 
the  first  ending  Osrieke,  Ff,  Rowe+. 
346.  tAan]  Om.  F.F^F^,  Rowe. 

OfH^]  Oartekfw  (JMrinlQq. 

Cousin]  Om.  Pof>e  +  , 

Hamlal  Ham.  Q^Q^ 


83$.  maalcn  • . .  bonoor]  Wauebe  {Mt,  U  344)  tnptm  (hat '  aMsten*  b  « 
Bdqprtet  for  master,  and  that  om  of  the  two  *hoBooi«i*-  -<h3  Ittlcr,  hti  orifl^natcd 
In  the  other  in  line  233. 

236.  peace]  Clakendon  :  *  An  opinion  and  precedent  which  will  justify  me  In 
making  peace.*  Claixb  t  Tke  atiffiien  of  cgotUcel  twceptiWli^^  the  petty  anxiety 
to  pfCMnre  the  world's  good  opliiion,  tiw  ntgevd  to  lodat  dahns  ttAnt  than  fe  aalo* 
ral  aflecUon^  the  aitifidal  and  not  the  trae  teirtlnman,  all  are  admiraWy  ca>bodBed 

in  Laertes. 

241.  Come  on]  Jennens:  This  being  a  phrase  used  immediately  before  attack* 
tng,  cannot  be  proper  here;  they  had  not  yet  receiTed  the  foQi. 
344.  Stick]  CAumorrt  Thia  accau  to  baw  been  «  finrorite  pfanae  wilib  Sb» 

See  Cor.  Y,  iii,  73  ;  ^n/.  6*  C/eo.  I,  iv,  13.  CLARENDON :  *  Stand  in  bfiUiaat  se> 
lief.'  •  Indeed  '  seems  rather  to  belong  to  Laertes's  speech.  Keichtt  ey  (iS'jr^^Jari. 
Ur,  p.  297) :  In  my  edition  I  most  rashly  read  SfriJir,  In  the  language  of  the  til 
gtici  off  meant  set  off,  show  off,  display. 
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You  know  the  wager? 

Ham,  "Very  well,  my  lord ;  247 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  side. 

I  do  not  fear  it ;  I  have  seen  you  both ; 
But  since  he  is  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds.  2$0 

Lock  This  is  too  heavy ;  let  me  see  another. 

Ham.   This  likes  me  well — ^These  foils  have  all  a  length  ? 

Osr,  Ay,  my  good  lord.  ITkey  pnpan  to  pla^. 


547.  vtagerfl  Cap.  wager.  QqFf, 
Rowt*!*!  Jen. 

Very  well J  W/ Pope+. 

548.  kaih]  has  Qq,  Cam. 

laU\  layed  Q,Q  .     layde  (X. 

the  eddt  ^  iJU]        th»  Han. 

Johns. 

^ae\^t»T.,  iftk  Qq.  if 

F,r.F3 

wtaier'\  vtttktr  Q^Qjgt 

249.  Two  lines.  FY. 

250,  he  is\  he's  Pope+,  Stccv.  Mai. 

Cald.  Knt,  Sing,  Sta.  Ktly,  Dyce  ii.Del. 


Hvds. 

better' d'\  be^<^ 
ive"]  you  Cap. 
251,  252.  Four  lines,  Ff,  Rowvh 
251.  too\  to  Qq. 
953*  have'\  have  have  F,. 

length  /*]  length.  QqFf. 
253.  [^They  prepare...]  Prepare...  Ff, 
Rowc  On.  Q<i.  PrepaTes.n  Rowc  ii^t 
Jen.    After  line  250,  Cap,  As  lates^ 
SUL  After  line  252,  Ff  et  cet. 

[Enter  Attendants,  with  Wine.] 

Cftp. 


S47, 248.  Veiy . .  •  side]  Heath  (p.  550)  pronomkcei  tUs  passage,  as  at  present 
ponetmled, stark  nonsense  whkSi  is  to  be  temedied  bjr  •  eonuna.aftcr  'lord,'  and 

a  semicolon  after  Maid;*  That  is:  'Your  wager,  my  lord,  is  prudently  laid;  yon 
liare  given  odds  to  the  weaker  side.'  And  the  King's  reply  is  in  proof:  'But  since 
that  tine  he  is  greatly  improved,  therefore  we  are  allowed  odds.'  Johnson  :  The 
odds  were  on  the  side  of  Laer.,  who  was  to  Ut  Ham.  twdve  tima  to  tdnew  It 
wu  perhaps  the  asthor's  slip.  JnmsNS  solved  the  difficulty,  in  noting  that  the  oddt 
heieallnded  to  ai*  those  that  were  hid  in  the  wager,  viz.  the  greater  value  of  the 
King's  stake  as  compared  with  Laertes's,  and  not  to  the  number  of  hits,  which  is 
what  the  King  refers  to  in  his  reply.  Ritson  computes  the  value  of  the  King's  six 
Baihaiy  hones  in  eemparison  with  the  rapiers,  ftc.,  as  abcnit  HuetUyUt  one,  and  adds* 
'these  are  the  odds  here  meant.'  Moberly:  'I  understand  that  your  grace  has 
taken  care  that  points  shall  be  given  me;  but  for  all  that,  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  the 
weaker.  No,  replies  the  King,  I  have  seen  you  both,  and  the  points  given  will 
counterbalance  his  Paris  imi»rovement.' 

S501.  lMttM*d .  • .  odds]  jBNioais  s  'Snce  the  wager  he  gains  if  he  Aoald  win 
is  better  than  what  we  shall  gain  if  he  loses,  therefore  we  have  odds,  that  b,  we  are 
not  to  make  as  many  hits  as  Laer.*  Caldecott  :  '  Better'd/  1.  e.  stands  higher  in 
estimation.  Delius  (and  Moberly  in  the  preceding  note)  refer  '  better'd'  to  La- 
ertes's proficiency  acquired  in  Paris.  KsiGHTUnr  {Expositor,  p.  298)  t  If  he 
Laer.)  was  bettered,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  how  could  the  odds  lie  against 
hin?  J^w'r/ would  give  better  sense  than  'hc'r. but  it  does  not  satisfy  me.  A 
line  has  evidently  been  lost,  and  the  latter  part  may  be  addressed  to  the  Queen. 
The  lost  line  may  have  been  something  like  this :  '  'Tis  true  he  did  neglect  his 
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HAMLET 


[act  V,  sc.  ii 


King,  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table.^ 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit;  asS 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet* s  better  breath ; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings  260 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.  Give  me  the  cups ; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth. 


254.  itoups\  Johns.  Jloopes  Clflfi^. 
Jlo9f$     Fep«+.  SNfa  Tt,  Rowe. 

thaf\  the  Q^Q^. 

255.  give\  gives  Thcob,  Warb.  Mob. 
^56.  of  the  third]  of  a  third  F^F^, 

Rowe.   t«  the  third  ^01. 

257.  ordnance'\  Ordinance  F,. 

259.  union\  Vnite  Q,.   Onixe  Q^t^. 


Onix         Onyx  Q'76,  Pope, 
961.  Two  lines,  FT. 

262.  intmfet']  fruinpefs  Ff,  Rowe-f, 

263.  trttmptt]  trumpets  FjF^,  Rowe 
+  ( Trupets  Rowe).   trumpeter  White. 

264.  heavettt  ft]  Annun  U  QgQ.F^ 
Rowe,  Cap.  Mai.  Steev.  Gild.  Xnt^ 
Sing.  Bos.  Cam.  Huds.  CU, 


exerdses.*  Ham.  had  amd  dial  he  had  •  foiefone  all  cattom  of  cxerdse.*  la  wf 
edition  I  have  made  an  jiside  here  to  the  Qneen,  who  may  have  made  a  sign  of 
dissent;  but  a  speech  of  the  Queen's  to  the  tame  effect  may  have  been  what  is 

lost. 

252.  This  likes  me  well]  See  II,  ti,  80. 

252.  a  length]  For  instances  .of '  a*  being  used  tot  mu,  see  Abbott,  $  81.  Also 
Jfcm,^3M,  II,  iv,  187 :  'Doth  not  rosenaaiy  and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter?* 

Cbmpare  the  Scotch  '  ac.' 
256.  quit . . .  exchange]  Clabxndom  :  That  is,  pay  off  Laer.  in  meeting  him  at 

(he  third  encounter. 

259.  union]  THmBALot  Tb«  finest  sort  of  pearl,  which  has  its  place  in  aU 
crowns  and  coronets.  The  King  afterwards  lefeis  to  it,  line  269.  Maionbi  Florio^ 

Ita/.  Diet.,  159S,  gives  'Vnione ....  Also  a  ftiire,  great,  orient  pearle;,  called  an 
vnion.'  And  Bullokar,  £"j-/flxiVtfr,  1621,  to  the  same  effect.  Steevens:  See 
Holland's  trans,  of  Pliny^  p.  255 :  '  •  • . .  our  dainties  and  delicates  here  at  Rome, 
hane  deuised  tins  name  for  them,  and  call  them  Vnions;  as  a  man  would  say,  Sing, 
alar,  and  by  themselves  aUme.'  It  may  be  observed  that  pearls  were  supposed  to 
possess  an  exhilarating  quality.  Thus,  Rondelet,  lib.  i,  de  Teitae.  c.  xv :  'Uniones 
quae  a  conchis,  &c.,  valde  cordiales  sunt.'  Clarendon:  Mr  King  [A'at.  Hist,  ef 
Precious  Stones,  &c.,  p.  267)  says  :  •  As  no  two  pearls  were  ever  found  exactly  alike, 
this  circumstance  gave  origin  to  the  name  "  unio  "  (unique).  But  in  Low  Latin 
**  Mafgarita(ttm),*'  and  **  perla"  became  a  generic  name,  **  anio"  being  restricted 
to  the  fine  spherical  specimens.' 

262.  kettle]  Narks  :  For  kdihdrum. 

263.  cannoneer]  Waucer  (  Vets,  225) :  The  flow  of  the  verse  seems  to  require 
cannoner. 
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*  Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet  1'— Come,  begin  26s 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  waiy  eye. 
Ham^  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord.  play 

Ham,  One. 

Laer.  No. 

Ham,  Judgement 

Osr,  A  hit;  a  veiy  palpable  hit 

Laer.  Well;  again. 

King.   Stay;  give  me  drink. — ^Hamlet;  this  pearl  is  thine; 
Here's  to  thy  health.— 

\Truntpets  sound,  and  cannon  shot  off  wUkm, 

Give  him  the  cup.  270 

Ham.    I'll  play  this  bout  first ;  set  it  by  awhile.— 
Come.   [77/<7 Another  hit;  what  say  you? 

Laer,  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 


96$.  •A'iw  //am/e/*]  Quotation 

marks.  Coll.  Dyce,  El.  White,  Hal. 
Glo.-i-f  Del.  Mob.     Roman,  QqFf, 
Rowe't't  Jen.  Knt.  Italics,  Gap.  Steev. 
V«r.  Cald.  Sing.  Sta.  Ktly,  Huds. 
[Trumpets  the  while.  Qq. 

267.  Come,  my  lord.'\  Comt  on  fir. 
Yt,  Roir^  Cald.  Knt,  Sta.  St  tm^rir 
Roweii. 

[They  play.]  Om.  Qq. 
Judgement. \  judgemmtf  CSap. 

268.  hit.^  hit.  Dram,  tnunpets  and 
(hot.  Florifh,  a  pcece  goes  off.  Qq. 
hit.   Flourish.  £1. 

Wtttfi  mn.'  Tt,  HW»  Qq, 
Cap.  Well,—  Rowe  + ,  Jen.  Stecv.  Var. 
Cald,  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly.  ffi^,—  ColL 
£1.  Dyce,  Sta.  White. 

l^fM^R.^  OgOtH—  RoWC'^f  JCB. 


l6<^.  Two  linc-i,  Ff. 


270.  cup.  [Trumpets...]  Mat  Om* 
Qq.  Trumpets  found,  and  fhot  goes  off. 
F,.  Trumpet  founa,  (hot  goes  off.  F,Fj 
dritt1is,aBdpntsPolioii{ntheDip. 
Fuwrish.  Ordinance  within.  Cap.  AHer 
health.  Cap.  Dyce,  Sta.  GI0.  +  ,  Qaike, 
Mob.   After  cu/>.  Ff  et  cct. 

a7I.  set  W]  /et  Ff, 

272.  CtfOT/-.]  Johns.  Gniir/Fr.  Cme^' 
Qq.  Come — Rowe+. 

[They  play.]  As  tn  text,  Cap. 
(reading:  [play]),  GI0.  +  ,  Dyce  ii, 
Qarke,  Huds.  Del.  ii.  Mob.  Om.  QqFf, 
Jen.  After  <m^i7(r.  Pope +  .  Aiitv  say 
ymfRmn  (reading:  They  play  again) 
et  cct. 

273.  j4  totuht  a  teiukl  Cm.  Qq,  Cap^ 
Jen.  Ktly. 

eon/ess]  ttmpjt  Qq.  em^ffi 

0-76,  Cm^  Ten. 


S69.  peail]  SrSBVllfSt  Under  pretence  of  throwing  a '  pearl*  into  die  cup»  tlie 
King  may  be  sapposed  to  drop  some  poisonous  drag  into  die  wine.    [See  Catoll's 

ttage-direction  at  line  270,  in  Text.  Notes.]  Hani,  seems  to  suspect  this,  when  he 
afterwards  discovers  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  tauntiogly  asks  him,  *  Is  thy  union 
here?' 

373.  •  toocb]  Etsst  Laer.  dlstli^IslMS  between  *n  liit'  and  *n  toadi,'  end 

confesses  that  he  was  ttuehidt  but  not  hit.  KeichTLBT  {Expositor,  p.  298)  I 
With  the  Qq  I  omit  these  words,  as  needless  to  the  sense  and  iniuciou  to  the 
measure. 

3S 


44^  HAMLET  [Acrv.a&a. 

Kmg,  Our  son  shall  win. 

Q^ee^t  He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath.^ 

Here,  Ui^nlet^  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows;  2/$ 
The  que^n  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet 

Ham*  Good  madam,— 

375.  Hcrt...napkin\  Uteres  a  napkki      tub  thy  irmt,  my  son.  Coll.  (M&) 
F,.   ffer^s  «  m^kiM  F^^F^  Bxmt,         276.  carouses  to\falutes  (^^-jd. 
Cald.  277.  Good\  TAanA  you,  good  Qif. 

MapJHn,rul>\ff(mdkertku/tW^  madam, — ]  Rowe.  madam. 

Ff,  Cap.  Knt,  Sta.    madam  t  Dyce^ 
/IS»v...4fV«tt/]  /fov  w  a  nafJkm,     Glo.  -t- » Clarke,  Uuds,  DeU  Mob. 

274.  fat]  Robcils,  the  player,  in  his  Answer  to  Pope,  Stated  that  John 

Lowin  acted  Henry  VIII  and  Hamlet;  it  is  also  known  on  the  authority  of  Wright, 
in  his  Historia  Histrionica,  1699,  that  Lowin  acted  Falstaff.  Hence  Steevens  con- 
jectured tha^  if  the  man  who  was  coipolent  enough  to  act  Falstaff  and  Henry  VIII 
should  also  appear  as  Hamlet,  this  observation  was  put  \rj  Sh.  into  *  the  month  of  her 
majesty  to  apologize  for  the  want  of  such  elegance  of  person  as  an  audience  might 
expect  to  meet  with  in  the  representative  of  the  youthful  Prince  of  Denmark,  whom 
Oph.  speaks  of  as  the  "  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.'' '  Malone  :  Wright 
and  Downes,  the  prompter,  concur  in  saying  that  Taylor  was  the  performer  of  Hamlet* 
Roberts  alone  has  assorted  (and  appaientfy  without  antboriQr)  that  Lowin  acted  tlue 
part.  But,  in  truth,  I  am  convinced  it  was  neither  Tiqrlor  nor  Lowin,  but  prob- 
ably Burbadgc.  Taylor  apparently  was  not  of  the  company  till  late,  perhaps  after 
161 5,  and  Lowin  not  till  after  1603.  CoUJER,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Printipal 
Actors  in  the  Plays  of  Sh.,  Sb.  Soc.  Publications,  1846,  p.  51,  shows  conclusively 
that  Boiba4ge  was  the  original  Hamlet,  and  cites  in  proof  the  Et^mpoa  him, 
copied  from  a  MS  in  the  possesrion  of  Hd)er,  containing  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  parts  in  which  Burbadgc  was  distinguished.  Shakespeare's  words  are  there 
used  in  reference  to  the  fatness  of  the  actor :  '  No  more  young  Hamlet,  though  but 
scant  of  breath,  shall  cty  <*  Revenge  1"  for  his  dear  father's  death.'  Stavntoms 
Does  the  Queen  refer  to  Ham.  or  Laer.?  Clakkb:  Webdieve  HiaftiUsiefeiiaot 
to  Burbadge,  but  to  Ham.  himself,  who,  as  a  sedentary  student,  n  man  of  content 
plative  habits,  one  given  rather  to  reflection  than  to  action,  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  somewhat  plethoric  constitution.  Tliis  accords  well  with  his  not 
daring  to  < drink'  while  he  is  heated  with  the  fencing  bout;  with  his  being  of  a 
•oonqilexloa'  tint  nakei  liim  fed  the  weather  'snltiy  and  hot;'  with  his  costom  of 
walking  '  four  hours  together  in  the  lobby ;'  with  his  Graving  a  special  *  breathing 
time  of  the  day;'  and  with  his  telling  Hor.  that  he  has  '  been  in  continual  practice' 
of  fcncinj^, — as  though  he  took  set  exercise  for  the  puri:)Osc  of  counteracting  his 
constitutional  tendency  to  that  full  habit  of  body  which  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of 
■edentary  occupation  and  a  too  sedulous  addiction  to  sdiolarly  pursuits.  W.  Aunt 
VfMMm  (jy,  6*  C-t  9  Marchf  1867,  p.  202)  states  that,  in  1864,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Dr  bg^by,  communicating  a  *  fine  reading '  proposed  by  '  Mr  11.  Wyftth,  of 
Winchester,*  of  faint  for  'fat.'  Pleiiwe  {Hamlet,  Prim  von  Danar.ark,  Ham- 
burg, 1S62,  p.  214)  refers  to  IV,  vii,  158,  and  conjectures  that  the  same  word  ia 
here  used:  hu* 

877.  Good  nadam]  MonaLTs  Maiqr  dMaks,  i 
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King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink !  277 

Queen.    I  will,  my  lord ;  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

King.    \Aside\  It  is  the  poisoned  cup !  it  is  too  late  1 

Ham.    I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam;  by  and  by*  280 

Queen.    Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer.    My  lord,  I'll  hit  him  now. 

King.  I  do  not  think't 

Laer.    \Aside'\  And  yet  'tis  almost  'gainst  my  conscience. 

Ham.    Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes ;  you  but  dally; 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence;  285 
I  am  afeard  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.    Say  you  so  ?  come  on.  [^'O'  P^y* 

Osr*   Nothing,  neither  way. 


S77.  GtHnuUI  Gtrihidt,  Gafnidt 

Ktly. 

378.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

[Drinla.  Hni.    driaki,  aad 
tenders  the  Cup  to  Hamlet.  Cup, 

279.  283.  [Aside]  Roir«. 

28a  Two  lines,  Ff. 

aSa.  iVy  MO  Om.  Pope+. 

tAini'tl  think  it  Mai.  Steev.Var, 
Odd.  Knt,  Coll.  El.  Huds.  Del. 

a83.  'tis...*gaimi'\  Ff,  Rowe,  Sing.U, 
I>jroe,  Sta.  Ktly,  Glo.  Huds.  Moh.  it 
<KH4^r>6^     et  cet 


S84.  Two  Ifaiei,  Ft 

f^irc/,  Laertes  ;  you'\  Cald.  Knl, 
Sing.  Dy cc,  Ktly,  Glo.  + .  third  Latrtes, 
ym  dot  Qq.    third.  Lturta^  ym  IT, 

Rowc.     third,  Lnertf!.     You  Johns. 
Coll.  EI.  White,  Del.  Huds.  third.  La- 
trtes,y<m  Pope+.   third;  Laertestyou 
Han.  Qq».  Sla.  Men/,  ZiurUff  ym 
Jen.  Steev.  Var. 

286.  aftard'\  cjcat'd  F,.  afftard 
Fg.  yiwrQq,  Jen,   a/raid  Rowc + 

aSj.  [Thiqrplaf.]  Flay.Pt  Om.Qq. 


281.  Come  .  .  .face]  Steevens:  These  very  words  (the  present  repetition  of 
which  might  have  been  spared)  are  addressed  by  Doll  Tearsheet  to  Falsta£f,  when 
ht      bcaled  by.  his  pttimtt  of  FistoL 

aSj.  conscieaee]  CutKt:  TMs  symptom  of  relenting  is  not  only  a  redeeming 
touch  in  the  character  of  Lner.  (and  Sh.,  in  his  large  tolerance  and  true  know!ct!ge 
of  human  nature,  is  fond  of  giving  these  redeeming  touches  even  to  his  worst  cha- 
racters),  but  it  forms  a  judiciously  interposed  link  between  the  young  man's  previous 
deteraiiiialioii  to  take  die  Frinee*t  life  treadiefoosly,  tad  Ua  aabseqnent  ceveelmeiit 
of  the  treachery.  From  the  deliberate  malice  of  becoming  the  agent  in  such  a  pIot» 
to  the  remorseful  candor  which  confesses  it,  would  have  been  too  violent  and  too 
abrupt  a  moral  change,  had  not  the  dramatist^  with  his  usual  skill,  introduced  this 
connecting  point  of  Iialf  ceo^aactiOB. 

a86.  wanton]  Ritcoh:  Yoa  trifle  trlth  bm  ai  if  yon  were  phyiag  wIA  a  diild. 
HtTDSON ;  This  is  a  quiet  but  very  significant  stroke  of  delineation.  Laer.  is  not 
playing  his  best,  and  it  is  the  conscience  of  what  is  at  the  point  of  his  foil  that 
keeps  him  from  doing  so;  and  the  effects  are  perceptible  to  Ham.,  though  he  dreams 
Botcf  theicaioo. 
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44^  HAMLET  [Acrv^saiL 

Laer.   Have  at  you  now  ?  289 
\LaerU5  wounds  Hamlet ;  then,  in  scuffling,  they 
change  rapiers^  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes, 

iM»^  mar.  Qilay  again.  Gq>.       fenflliqg  Aqr  dunge  Rqiien.  FC  On. 


289.  Stage-direction]  Seymour  (ii,  204) :  It  is  common  in  the  exercise  of  the 
fwonl  Ibr  one  comhatant  to  disaim  the  ofher  \ff  dmraring,  with  a  quick  and  ationg 
parry^the  foQ  oat  of  bk  bead;  and  Ham., lunrliig  done  tUa, nJ^^ agieeality lo 

the  urbanity  of  his  natnre,  have  presented  bis  own  foil  to  Laer.,  while  be  stooped 
to  take  up  that  of  his  adversary ;  and  Lacr.,  who  was  only  half  a  villain,  could  not 
have  hesitated  to  accept  the  perilous  accommodation,  and,  indeed,  had  not  time 
allowed  bim  to  amiid  it  If .  C  {Nem  MUmtkly  Maga.  toL  xiii,  p.  301,  March, 
tSao)  X  After  Ham.  b  bmt  in  tbe  neat  nond  La«r.  sbenld  master  Us  IbQ.  Ham. 
thus  on  the  point  of  l>cing  disarmed,  should  by  a  vigorous  effort  seize  the  sword  of 
Laer.  Thus  both  parties  would  hold  both  weapons,  and  in  separating  each  would 
retain  that  of  which  he  had  a  better  hold.  By  these  means  an  exchange  might 
eatily  take  place.  It  n  quite  mmeeessaiy  that  tbe  parties  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
drcnmstanee.  Ham.  b  not  aware  of  Its  isnpoitance;  but  Laer.  sees  bb  nmninent 
peril.  Horror,  remorse,  and  shame  fpoold  make  bim  parry  imperfectly  in  the  next 
round,  wherein  he  receives  his  mortal  wound.  TlECK  {Ludwig-  Tied  von  Rud, 
Kopktf  Leipzig,  1855,  ii,  220,  cited  by  EIze)  thus  explains  the  exchange  of  ra{nen: 
At  tbe  bade  of  the  stage  there  b  a  table,  on  which  lie  tbe  rapteis.  The  eaolwt« 
ants  take  them  np,  fight  a  roond,  and  replace  them  on  the  taUe,  and  convcisalioa 
occupies  the  pause  between  the  rounds.  The  King  then  lets  Osric,  or  some  other 
courtier,  change  the  rapiers  unobserv  ed,  so  that  the  poisoned  one  falls  to  Ham.  and 
is  taken  up  by  him.  For  the  King,  whose  character  is  always  consistent,  cannot 
pennit  laer.  to  survive,  who  had  just  headed  a  rebdSoo,  and  was  moreover  privy 
to  the  whole  plot  against  Ham.  [See  Tusoc,  Appendix,  VoL  U.]  Eizb  dunks 
that  in  scuffling  the  rapiers  are  dropped,  and  are  acddttntaHy  changed  in  picking 
them  up,  and  that  Lacr  is  too  excited  and  Ham.  too  unsuspicious  to  notice  the 
change.  Hei;ssi  attaches  but  little  importance  to  the  whole  matter, — actors  have 
more  adroitness  in  managing  such  things  than  schofans at tibeir  desks,  anyhow;  the 
spectators  need  not  see  so  very  exactly  that  there  has  been  an  actual  exdiange.  It 
is  enouj^  that  the  combatants  become  violently  incensed,  and  that  a  spectator  at  a 
distance  could  not  rightly  say  what  was  done  in  the  sciifne.  The  issue  makes  it 
clear  enough.  [No  aid,  that  I  can  find,  is  to  be  obtained  from  Vineentio  Saviolo  his 
Fractise,  1 595.  In  sig.  H  3,  direcUottS  are  gtven  for  '  fastning  your  left  hand  on  tbe 
hiltes  of  your  enemies  swoord.*— Ed.]  Tbe  following  sti^e^irectioas  are  g^ven  ia 
Tm  Taylor's  Acting  Edition  of  NamM,  1873:  '  [Laertes  tcwm^  Hamlet;  ssle 
in  ttfunt  disarms  him,  and  catches  his  foil."]*  After  *  Nam.  N.iy,  come  again,*  line 
agO:*^  [//<r  throws  Laertes  a  foilf  but,  by  mistake,  retains  the  one  he  had  disarmed 
Aim  cf,  and  wounds  Aim  witA  it,y  In  A  Study  of  Hamlet,  by  E.  B.  H.  (London, 
1875),  tbe  passage  b  thus  given '  [Lacites  vmmdt  Hamlet,  twl#  i»  rttum  tNtmrm 
him — Laertes  then,  to  prevent  himself  being  struck  by  Hamlet,  rushes  on  him  and 
dutches  his  foil— they  stntgi^le.']  Kin^.  Part  them!  they  nre  incens'd.  [Hamlet 
leaves  his  foil  in  Laertes's  ^a{^  and  picks  up  the  poisoned  one.'\   Ham,  Nay,  come 
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King.  Fart  them  I  they  are  incensed 

Hmm,  Nay,  come,  again.  \pu  Queen  falls, 

Osr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho !  99O 

//«r.  They  bleed  on  both  sides. — ^How  is  it^  my  lord? 
Osr,   How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springs  Osric ; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 
Ham,  How  does  the  queen  ? 

Ktnig,  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed.  29$ 

Quen,  No,  no,  the  driolc,  the  drink,-- O  my  dear  Ham-  296 

let,— 

The  drink,  the  drink !— I  am  poison'd!  [Dies. 
Ham,   O  villany !— Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd ! 


Treachery  1  seek  it  out  I 

390^  etmtp  ^fvlM.]  Dycc. 
tgaku.  F,.  eome  againt.  QqF^.  come 
ag^rn.  FjFj,  Johns.  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var. 
Gild.  Xnt,  Con.  Sing.  Sta.  Del.  eomt 
^pifa  Rowe-f .  eome,  again—  Il-in. 
[The  Queen  ialb.J  Cap.  Om. 

QqFf. 

ikere^  ko  f]  F,.  then  koa  F,F,F^ 

there  hoTve  Q^Qy  tkirtkte<lj^  ikgn, 

991.  Two  lulf-lfaies,  Cap. 

is  I/]  mV  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope  ,Th  cob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Jen.  Sing.  Huds. 
293.  //<rz0  is't,  LaerUsfl  Hofi  \fi 

Zaemf  Q|- 

393.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

to  mine'l  in  my  Q'7^«  Han. 
mim  cvm"}  mine  F,.   my  F^^ 
Rowe.  Mf  MM  Pope+t  Gipi  Jfea* 
8Mer.  Mai. 

sp-irige]  Jfri$uigt  Q,QiQ,Ff, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Hen.  Cap. 

Osric\  q/Irick  Qq. 

994.  /«w]  rm  Fopt+t  HaL  Dyce 


\LaerUsfaUs, 

ii,Hiidt. 

295.  sw>ons\  0*76.  founds  QqF^, 
Cald.  /wounds  f^^i  C^lo.  + ,  Mob. 

996^  Mnkt'^  dip.  iriitk,  F,. 
drinke,  or  ^^rtel,  QqF.FJF'^.  ^MnuI— 
Rowe  +  . 

296.  297.  O  my,.Jrimkf\  One  Une, 
Ff(  Rowe-I-,  Jen. 

396.  Hamlet, '\  Ham  Q^.  Ham, 

297.  pouotCdl\  pcy/ntd.  Qq.  foy/on'd, 
F,F^  pcUuii  Rowe't'tjcn. 

[Diet.]  Qoeen  die*.  Rowe.  On. 

QqFf. 

298.  vt/Ain/J  villaine  (X.  tnllain 

/To/] Theob. ii.  A<wQ,Qj. 

Q^Qj,  Pope,  Theob.  i.  //<w/  Ff,  Rowe, 

Knt,  ColL    ko  Q'76.    hormt—  Jejj. 

ilbw/  QOd.  Kt]y. 

298,  299.  Ho  '....out  /]  One  line,  Ktly, 
399.  Ml/ /J  0m/.  QqFf.  0«/— Rowe-f  9 

Jen. 

[Laertes  falls.]  Cap.  On, 
Ff,  Rowe-i-»  Dyoe^  GIo.-!-,  Mobw 


again.  \and  rushing  furiously  on  Laertes,  wounds  him  and  he  falls*  [See 

also  Vol.  Ill  EowiM  Booth;  Marquard;  Flaths;  Dobrino;  von  Friv* 

SEN.  £d.] 

990.  bo  I]  Staumtoni  The  exclnutioo,  «hot'  meaning  stop  I  ihoiild  perhaps  be 
eddiened  to  the  combatants,  and  not  to  those  who  are  to  raise  the  Queen. 

293.  woodcock]  F.  J.  V.  {N:  Qu.,  S  Aug.  1874) :  This  bird  is  trained  to  deoof 
Other  birds,  and  sometimes,  while  Strutting  incAiUioiisly  too  near  the  spiii^e^  at  be> 
cones  itself  entaoeled. 

38*  aD 
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[act  V,  8&  a. 


Laei.   It  is  here,  Hamlet   Hamlet;  thou  art  alaia;  300 

No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 

In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life ; 

The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 

Unbated  and  envenom'd ;  the  foul  practice 

Hath  tum'd  itself  on  me;  lo,  here  I  lie,  305 

Never  to  rise  again ;  thy  mother's  poison'd; 

I  can  no  more,-~the  king— the  king's  to  blame; 
Ham,  The  point  envenom'd  too  1— 

Then,  yenom,  to  thy  work  I  [Ste&r  the  Kmg. 

All.   Treason!  treason!  310 
King,  Oh,  yet  defend  me,  friends;  I  am  but  hurt 
Ham,  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murderous,  damned  Dane, 


300.  //  is.^alain  /]  Two  lines,  Ff. 
ker*,  HamUt,    H«tmk(\  F^, 

Rove,  Coll.  El.  miJc,  Ktly,  Del.  Huds. 
hire  HamUt.  Hamlet  F,F,Fj.  here 
HamUtC^*  here,  Hamlet  FopCtTheoh. 

let.  Johns.  Jen.  iknr,  Mambtf  MmUH 
Cap.  ct  cet. 

301.  medicine}  medcin  Q^QjO^. 
tdmt  Q,.   mti^eine  Johns.  Cap. 

302.  hour  of\  houres  Qq.  hmO^M 
Q'76,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  Sing. 

303.  thy  hand  j  my  hand  Qq. 

304.  Unbated}  /miaitid  Thttb,tOtl. 
(withdrawn,  Sh.  Re$t,  19a). 

305.  /<?,]  so  Q'S3. 

306.  poison'd}  poy/orid  F,F^ 

ynfj,  can}  am  Q^. 

more — ]  Rowe  +  ,  Jen.  more, 
QqFC    more; —  Steev.  Mai,  Dyce. 


merer-  Bos.  more.  ColL  EL  White. 
m§r€;  Ctp.  et  oet 
107.  «»MHMr]  /iMMuwrQqF^ 

308.  envenom'd  too  f]  inueniaid  ft^ 
Q<(X.   emunom'd  tOtC^X^ 

White. 

308,309.  envenom" d... ..work  1}  One 
line,  Steev.  Bos.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  CoU. 
EL  YUX.  Ktly,  Hwb. 

309.  to  thy'\  do  thy  Theob.  ii+ 
[Stabs  the  King.j  Rovc  HuB 

the  King.  Ff.   Oox.  Qq. 

310).  AIL]  Otr.  and  Loidi.  llaL 
Steev.  Var.  Cald.  Knt,  Sing.  SlB.  K^. 

312.  Here}  Heare  Q^Q^. 

damned  I>ane,}  One  line,  Ff. 

murderous}    murdrous  F, 
mt$nPrcus  FjF^,  Rowe+.   Om.  Qq. 

murderous,  damned}  Om.  Q'76. 


308.  loo]  SrAtmroNt  Reevning to  wbaft  Laer.  Ind  jvst  said,  «UnlMfed  aad  «b- 

irenom'd,'  Ham.  examines  the  foil,  and,ft|idBlig  ^  Imtton  gone,  exclatnnt  *Tte 
point — and  then,  without  finishing  the  sentence, — 'unblunted' — hurries  on  to— 
*  envenom'd  too !'  &c.  [Staunton's  text,  followed  by  I^pUus,  thus  reads:  *  The  point 
—envenom'd  too ! — 'J 

311.  Imt  Imft]  ROBUACH  (p.  37) :  Chndiw'k  last  words  are  dnnclaisties 
•qrs  dial  be  is  merelj  woanded,  although  he  knows  that  the  sword  whidibas  slaUied 
him  is  poisoned.  Thus  tenacious  is  he  of  that  which  he  has,  this  present  life,  until 
Ham.  forces  down  his  throat  the  poisoned  drink.  To  his  latest  breath  he  is  the  t)-pe 
of  Strength  and  quick  decision.  Even  his  death,  his  last  step,  is  quick  and  decided, 
M  had  ahra|t  beoi  liis  stjrte  of  aelioa. 
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Drink  off  thb  potion  I  Is  thy  union  here? 

Follow  VBPf  mother  I  d&r. 

Latr,  He  is  justly  served; 

It  is  a  poison  tempered  by  himsel£ —  315 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noUe  Hamlet; 
Mine  and  my  fiithex's  death  come  not  upon  tbee^ 
Nor  tiiine  on  me  I  \pie$. 

Ham,  Heaven  make  tiiee  free  of  it  I  I  follow  tiiee; — 
I  am  dead»  Horatio.«-Wretched  queen,  adieu  I—  330 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  tiiis  chance^ 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act^ 
Had  I  but  time  (as  this  fell  sergeant^  death. 


313.  of  tkis\  o/tAisCt{. 

thy  umm\  ike  Onixe  Qq.  the 
Onyx  Q'76,  Pope,  the  union  1%eol».<|>, 
Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var.  El.  Hal. 

314.  [King  dies.3  Om.  Qq. 

314, 3 IS.     Jl£iim^  Oneline,  Qq. 

315.  temper»d'\  Ito«r«.  Umfnd  Q(|. 
temp"  red  Ff. 

317.  ttponl  OH  Hieobb  Waibb  Johns. 


318.  mif]  Pope.   me.  QqEt 
[Dies.]  Om.  Qq. 

319.  Ote  free]  the  free  Theob.  t 
390.  Iam\  rm  Pope-f ,  Huds. 

eidimi  farewel  Q'76. 
323.  U  <Ur]  at  HUt  F.FjF^,  Rmra. 
323, 324.  /t'me  (<u...«mnr)  «A]  iSm 


313.  DiUk]  Cafbu.  (i,  149) :  Tlie  tttml  mrm  et  Umm  vordi  loidi  at  to 
boM0ait  ditt  Htau  poon  lone  of  the  poisoMd  enp  into  die  moulli  of  die  King  ea 

he  lies  gasping,  or  else  dashes  what  is  left  on't  upon  him.  But  how,  then,  coold 
Hot.  in  either  case  say  whiait  he  does  in  line  329  ?  Ham.  would  hardly  pour  it  so 
gently  as  to  leave  much  behind.  It  is  probable  that  the  expression  is  figurative,  and 
tpolmiqponinddiigteKing^  wholuddedind  liew^  only  <hart/  taste  again  oC 
his«sirard.' 

313.  cnion]  Caldecott:  There  may  be  a  play  here  npoft  flw  word  *  unloa.' 
MOBERLY:  Was  this  cursed  drug  the  pearl  that  you  said  you  were  patting  in? 
315.  temper'd]  Clarendon  :  Mixed,  compounded.   Compare  Exodus,  xxix,  zi 

*  calcce  mleevened  tempeied  iridi  oO.* 

318.  Dies]  Caldecott:  We  here  find  Laer..  who  was  not  woaiided  till  after 
Hem.,  first  dying  of  a  poison  described  as  singularly  quick  in  its  operation.  The 
pnrposes  of  the  drama  might  require  that  Ham.  should  survive,  and  the  same  quan* 
tity  of  poison  WKf  eflRsct  dtfbitBl  oentlltittioBi  difleteatly,  hot  ^kb  poiioa  of  the 

*  aaointed'  sword*  whidkhad  first  entered  dte  body,  and  wft  steeped  with  the  blood» 
of  Ham.,  must,  one  would  think,  in  the  second  instance  have  lost  something  of 
its  active  quality,  and  would  consequently  have  been  more  slowly  operative  upon 
Laer.  [Possibly  Ham.  gave  Laer.  a  mortal  thrust  in  return  for  the  <  scratch,'  which 
was  all  tliat  Laer.  va»  aiming  at.  So  that  Laer.  dies  of  tarn  woond.  Ham.  of  tfw 
poiaoii.  Ed.] 

322.  mutes]  Johnson  :  That  are  cither  auditors  of  this  catastrophOi  or  at  OOil 
only  mute  perfonnen,  that  fill  the  stage  frithout  any  part  in  the  action* 
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Is  strict  in  his  arrest)  oh,  I  could  tdl  you— 

Butletitbe.— Horatio,  I  am  dead;  325 

Thou  livest;  report  me  and  my  cause  ari^ 

To  the  unsatisBed. 

Hor^  Never  believe  it ; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane ; 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham,  As  thou'rt  a  man. 

Give  me  the  cup ;  let  go ;  by  heaven.  111  have't^  330 
O  God  I — Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  I 


3*4.  stric(\Jlrick\l  F,.  /IridftV^ 
^u]  this  F,FjF^. 
,y«*^]Pope.  ^*«.Q.Q,F.F/^, 
Roire.  yml  Q.Q.-   you.  F,.  ym: 
0^76. 

325.  ^f.—]  ColL  it:  Qq.  Ff. 
4i^Rowe+. 

336.  MMf»  tarigke^  came  «  Q 
Qj.    causes  right  Ff,  Rove. 

327.  the^  be  F,F^. 

Never  bciUve'\  Never;  believe 

[takes  the  cup.  Coll.  (MS). 

328.  I  ant]  I'm  Popc  +  ,  Dyce  ii. 
antipif'}  anticie  Q.Q,>  antiMe 

329.  330.  il^...a^J  Sepante  line,  Ff, 

Rowe. 


339.  Otifrf]  Cuf,    i»eari  QqFT, 

Rowe+. 

330.  by  Aeapen,]  Om.  Q'76. 
Atfw^/]  Aa/e  Qq.    W/  F,F . 

Aa't  Cap.  Aave  it  Steev.  Vm;  dlo. 
Knt,  Coll.  i,  mite,  Hal.  Del. 

[Struggling,   Hamlet  gets  it. 
OolI.(MS). 

331.  O  God  !^ Horatio, '\  Cap.  O goi 
Horatio,  Q,Qj.  O  God  Horatio !  Q^Q^ 
O  Horatio  Q'76.  Oh  good  Horatio.  F, 
F,F,,  Pope-l-,  Del.  Dyce,  Glo.'|>,  Mob. 
Oh,  rood  Horatio,  F^,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sta. 

332.  /nv]  /  leave  Qq»  Jen.  leavt 
White. 

9uf]  Jen.  mtf  Q^i  Kovre^*, 

Cap.  Steev.  Var.  QOd.  Knt,  GolLi,  EL 

Whito.    mr.  Ff. 


323.  as]  See  IV,  iit,  58.  Abbott  (§  no):  An  ellipsis  must  be  supplied  here: 
•  Bad  I  but  time  (whidi  I  have  not)— «,*  ftc. 

393.  sergeant]  RmoN:  The  bailiff  or  sheriff's  ofHcer.  Malonk:  So  in  SO* 
▼ester's  D-.i  Bnrfns — 'And  Death,  drad  scrjant  of  th'  ctcmall  Ju(^k<^,  Comes  very 
late  to  his  solc-scatcd  Lodge.' — The  TTtird  Day  of  the  Jinl  Week,  p.  30,  cd.  1633. 
Htnn'ER  (ii,  266) :  Silvester  is  the  earlier  writer,  but  Shakespeare's  sub^iitution  of 
'fdl'  for 'dread'  thorn  a  master  hand. 

3S&  cause  aif|^]  Xteuus  (ed.  i) :  Pohaps  the  text  of  Ae  FT  shonld  read 
*tam^s  right*    [Not  repeated  in  ed.  ii.] 

328.  Roman]  Franz  Horn  (ii,  91) :  This  allusion  is  characteristic;  in  the  very 
first  scene  Hor.  described  vividly  the  omens  that  took  place  '  ere  the  mightiest  Julius 
ML' 

332.  live  bdiind]  Staqnton  t  Compare,  «No  glory  lives  behind  the  hack  of 

9axii.*—Much  Ado,  lU,  I,  lio.  White:  The  reading  of  the  Ff  infelicitonsly 
makes  '  Things  standing  thns  unknown '  parenthetical,  and  as  Q,  has  *  shall  I  leave 
behind  me,'  and  Q,, '  What  a  scandal  wouldst  thou  leave  behind,'  I  have  no  doubC 
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If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  tiiy  breath  in  pain,  33$ 
To  tell  my  stoiy.—         \Mafch^ar  eff^  and  shot  vnMit, 
What  warUke  noise  is  this? 

Osr,  Yomig  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  from  Boland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warUke  voUey. 

Ham,  Oh,  I  die,  Horatio; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit ;  340 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England. 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras;  he  has  my  dying  voice; 
5k>  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and  less, 

334.  [Firings  within.  Cap.  338.  To  thi\  T»  Of  Q^i^FT,  Rovt. 

336.  ttoryl  taU  Fopc,  Theob.  Han.  TA  M'  Q^.    TA'  Q^. 

Warb.  338,  339.  T0....v0Uey.}  Pope.  One 

[libidk..4(lKiC  within.]  Steev.  line,  QqFT,  Rowtt, 


March  afarrc  off,  and  (hout  within.  Ff.  338.  amiassadorsj 

A  march  a  fanrc  off.  Qq.  March  at  some  340.  ftft/^]  fute  F,. 

distance...withia.  Dycc  ii.   Om.  Cap.  ffVr-rrvnvj    ore-gr<mts  Q^Qj. 

IUtf\  tki$f  [Exit  Onick.  Jen.  dtr-growt  Flope«l>,  Jen.  El.  nrtkrvm 

337.  Scene  vi.  Pope+,  Jen.  E.  B.  H. 

££nter  Ofirick.  QqFf»  Rowe+,  344.  aiu/ /<»f3«rZrMF^,Ro we Jen. 

Jau  Sing,  i,  ^d. 


*bat  in  the  Folio  there  is  a  slight  misprint.    The  possible  objectioi)  that  Ifam.* 
not  die  thingi  nnknown,  would  leave  the  name,  Is  of  a  proiaic  lort  that  need  not  be 
ti^urded.  Stratmanh  :  It  can  hudly  be  denied  Oat  the  fcadinf  of  the  Qq  i*  mora 

natural  than  that  of  the  Ff. 
334.  felicity]  Delius:  The  joys  of  heaven. 

340.  o'er-crows]  Jenkins  :  As  n  victoriovs  cock  craws  over  his  defeated  antago* 
nist  Snrans;  This  expretdon  is  also  feond  hi  Chapman's  Oyyw^r,  lib.  xxti— 

*  and  told  his  foe  It  was  not  fsur,  nor  equal,  t'  overcrow  The  poorest  guest.'  Ma- 
IONE:  Aprain,  indw  epistle  prefixed  to  Nash's  Af'clon^ie  0/ Pierce  Penniitue,  15931 

*  About  two  yeeres  ^ce  a  certayne  demi-divine  took  upon  him  to  set  his  foote  on 
mtee^  and  overcrowe  me  indi  compentdve  terms,'  CtAiniDON :  Johnson  quotes 
from  ^lenser's  Vim  of  tkt  Pntmt  Sate  tf  Irttami  (GUbe ed.,  p.  660) t  'A  base 
Yarlett,  that  being  but  of  late  growcn  out  of  the  dounghill  beginneth  nowc  to  over- 
crowe  soe  high  mountaynes,  and  make  hiniM-'.fe  preatc  prolcctour  of  all  ouflawes 
and  rebells  that  will  repayre  vnlo  him.'  Ti>ciil^CHWiTZ  adopts  over-awes  in  his  text, 
•s '  tfM  only  word  whidi  aflbrds  a  soitaUe  sense.' 

344.  occurrents]  Steeveks:  Incidents,  occurrences.  Compare:  «Asoorocair* 
rents  happen  in  degree.' — Drayton's  Barons^  IVars,  bk  i,  canto  xii.  CLARENDOItt 
Compare  Holland's  Piiny,  xxr,  a:  '  This  occurrent  fell  out  in  Lacetania,  the  nearsik 
part  unto  v»  of  Spain.' 
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[act  V,  sc.  ii. 


Which  have  solicited  the  rest  is  silence.  {Dies.  345 

Her.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart — Good  night,  sweet 
prince. 

And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  restl — 

Why  does  the  drum  come  hither?  [ifoml  wHkm. 


34$.  sotuiUd—']  Jen.  Coll.  Del.  El. 
Whiter  KUy,  Hal.  Dyce  ii,  Huds.  /c 
HeUti^qt^  foliated:  C^-fi,  toSeited^ 
Cap.  Steev.llal.Cdd.Si^  JlOUUtd, 
Ff  ct  cet. 

is  tiletue]  in  JiUnct  Q'76. 

silence^  Qq.  JUtnce.  0,OfO,»» 
F,,  Cald.  filence,  9,9,9,  JUmit, 
Of  o,  o,  FLF^  Rowe. 

[Diet.]  It  tiak^Mid 


dies.  Cap. 

346.  Now...princet'\  Two  lines,  Ff. 

prince]  Prience  F,. 
347-  /ig^tiSflig^  %   thoires  Q'76. 
'^"S\  /'"S'  ^Sif  Warb. 
[March  withixuj  Capi.  Om. 
Ff,  Rowe + ,  Jen.    March  without  Sta. 
After  line  347,  Cam. 


345.  Mlidled]  Wauoktoms  Thtt  is,  farao^  on  the  evenu  Hxath  (p.  551)  s 
That  is,  incited  me  to  the  act  of  vengeance  I  have  just  performed.  Mason:  The 
sentence  is  left  imperfect.  Walker  [CrU.  iii,  274):  'Solicit,'  like  many  other 
words  derived  from  the  Latin, — as  religion  for  worship  or  service^  &c, — ^had  not  yet 
]«Mt iliitikt Latbi nwMih^.  lJKTnaiA{ffot-motoiof»regoiiig)iTh»9Af^^ 
fication  of  the  Latin  word  seems  to  hstve  been  to  move,  and  the  varions  mwintt 
attached  to  it  by  lexicographers  are  but  modifications  of  this  primary  one.  Ham. 
seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  the  events  that  had  •solicited '  or  mr.'ed  him  to  re- 
commend Fort,  as  successor  to  the  throne.  ClABJtNDON :  Compare  Hick,  II:  I,  ii, 
9.  [See  JMir«.  I,  iii,  ija] 

345.  The  reat  ia  ailciies]  OtAUMDOHs  If  Hamlet's  speech  b  interrupted  hy 
his  death,  it  would  be  more  natural  that  these  words  should  be  spoken  by  Hor. 
MOBERLY:  To  Ham.  silence  would  come  as  the  most  welcome  and  most  gracious 
of  friends,  as  relief  to  the  action-wearied  soul,  freedom  from  conflicting  motives, 
Idsnie  for  aeardiing  out  all  problenis,  rdease  Irani  the  loQ  of  finding  words  Ibr 
thoaghti  as  die  one  sole  language  of  unmoitaB^,  ihe  onlj  true  ntlennce  of  the 
infinite. 

345.  Whits:  The  O,  9,  9,  9,  9i  Folio  is  the  addition,  doubtless,  of  some 
actor. 

34&  onchn]  Ebeirhera  need  bjSh.  where  we  dionldnairnseJrattk  See  An 
ni,  11.93;  ar.V,iii,9. 

347.  rest]  Collier  (ed.  ii):  The  remainder  of  the  tragedy  is  struck  through 
with  a  pen  in  the  (MS)  and  the  word  Finis  subjoined,  to  show  tiat  it  was  there  at 
an  end.  The  concluding  lines  al&o  are  thus  converted  into  a  couplet :  '  Now  cracks 
«  DbUe  heart:  good  mght,  be  Most,  And  flights  of  aqgds  sing  tfiee  to  raU' 
Another  *tag'  Is  added  aAcrwards,  of  a  veiy  poor  and  inanimate  dianctar,  nest 
unlike  the  language  of  Sh.  which,  it  teems,  the  performer  of  the  part  of  Hor.  was 
also  to  deliver  when  the  piece  was  abbreviated ;  it  is  as  follows : — WTiile  I  remain 
behind  to  tell  a  tale,  That  shall  hereafter  turn  the  hearers  pale.'  Although  the  con- 
dnrion  is  hastened  fatOiswajfthe  old  annntatnf  has  condnned  his  oorrecUoasto 
<heendof  die  tiagedjr,  as  it  has  come  down  tons}  bnt  from  what  aovm  be  denied 
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ACT  V.  sc.  il]  HAMLET  455 

^Mir  FotTDOiAfl^  Mtf  Mr  English  AnAmaddH,  twRl  Awm^ 

Fui.  Where  is  fliis  flight? 

Hot.  What  is  it  ye  would  see? 

If  au^t  of  woe  or  wonder,  cease  your  search.  350 

Fort  This  quany  cries  on  havoc.— O  proud  Death  I 
What  least  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell, 
That  thou  so  mai^  princes,  at  a  shot^ 
So  bloodily  hast  struck? 


348.  Enter...]  Tlieob.<f,  Jen.  Cm» 
Ga.  Enter  Fortinbras  and  En|^idl 
Ambaflador,...  Ff,  Rowc,  Pope.  Enter 
Fortenbraflie,  with  the  Embafladon.  Qq 
(Foitfai1niff«  Enter..jenbMM* 
dors,  and  others.  Cap.  et  cet. 

.349.  this]  the  FjF^,  Rowe. 

ye'\  F,F,,  Knt,  CoU.  Del.  Dyce, 
EL  Sta.  White,  GI0.  HaL  Hndi.  Mobw 
JVM  QqFjF^  et  cet. 

350.  Mtgkt^VLaxk,  oughtQf^lt^wtt 
Vopc,  Theobk  Ctp. 

seardk.]  /noml  /  <^f^ 


351.  Tkit]MbVt, 

triet  on  Aatwc]  cries  ouf,  Mat$eB 
HiB.   crifs — <m  havock.  Warbu 

35s.  iMmrd\  itmfrdV*if%4f,  Jn. 

thifu  tttmat]  thitu  infemti 
Q'76,  Jen.  EU  inftmal  Thcobk 
Warb.  Johns. 

353.  $k»e\  /kioUt  Tf.  Jktoi  F^,P^ 

Rowe,  Knt. 

354.  sfnuA}Ro\fe.  JlrookQj:^^^ 


his  mfonnation  we  know  not;  perhaps  he  had  at  one  time  witnessed  the  perfonnance 
in  in  caUifly,  and  Iwd  renwdled  defedi  from  ih»  redMioii  of  titt  acton. 

351.  qpany]  The  game  IdUed.   See  Mad.  IV,  iii,  Jo6u 

35T.  cries  on]  Johnson:  To  exclaim  against.  I  suppose  when  unfair  sportsmen 
destroyed  more  quarry  or  game  than  was  reasonable  the  censure  was  to  cry  Havotk, 
Caldecott :  See  Otk.  V,  i,  48.  Whits:  '  This  heap  of  dead  proclaims  an  tndis- 
criorinale  dangfaler.*  Claudidoiis 'TIA  pOeof  corpMswgwtoaMfdloit^^ 
ter,  where  no  quarter  is  given.*  In  the  Statutes  of  fFam,  &c.,  by  King  H^pny  VIH 
(1513),  quoted  in  Todd's  ed.  of  Johnson's  Diet.,  it  is  enacted,  •  That  noo  man  be  so 
liardy  to  crye  havoke,  upon  payne  of  hym  that  is  so  foande  begynner,  to  dye  there- 
fore; and  the  moiaamt  to  bo  emprysoned,  and  theyr  bodyes  ponyslied  at  Iho 
kyngOiwilL*  Stietha^CnltHammtfH^ardtVtUhudlluBAHmify,^^ 
Ushed  in  the  BlacJt  Book  of  tke  Admiralty  (ed,  Twiss),  i,  455, 463.  Tbe  etymology 
of  the  word  is  purely  conjectural.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Welsh  hafog,  destruc- 
tion; others  from  the  A.  S.  kafoct  ^  hawk;  others  from  the  French  kai^  vouxl  a  ciy 
tolioniidf. 

352.  feast]  Caldecott  :  This  alhuion  has,  no  donbt,  some  oouiection  with  the 
nsage  of  all  the  northern  nations,  their  Ambarvalia  or  ArvaJ  suppers  lofcned  tO  by 
Ham.  I,  ii,  180.   Compare  '  Death  feasts.'— A1>y  Jokn^  U,  i,  354. 

353.  toward]  See  I,  i,  77. 

3Sa.  olonMlJWAUcnCM.  1,60)  gim  two  oUior  imtaBoet  bMidottUtaadl, 

V,  ai  (which  see),  where  '  eternal '  seems  to  be  oood  tOK  k^^mmif  JUL  Cm»  \t  As 
160;  OM.  IV,  ii,!i54  'This  seems  to  be  ItiUiaVM  MMqgtho  OOOUMB  poOflft 
I  seed  scarcely  nodce  the  Yankee  *tamal,* 
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45^  HAULBT  [iCTT^SCtt 


BintAmb.  The  sight  is 

And  our  afl&irsfinomEai^aiidccMiie  too  late;  35$ 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearings 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfiU'd, 
That  Rosencrants  and  GuHdenstem  are  dead. 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks? 

Not  from  his  mouth, 
HadittheahOi^of  life  todiankyou;  360 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  smce,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  firom  England, 
Are  here  arrived,  give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view;  365 
And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world 
How  these  things  came  i^ut;  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  camal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts, 
Of  acctdoital  judgements,  casual  slaughters, 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forced  cause,  370 

354.  Fliit  Anb.]  I.  E.  Gq».  EiiiIm£  Q^Q  .  PMi  F,Fg. 

Qq.   Amb.  Ff.  364.  arriviit  giv€\  arrimei^  dm 

357,361.  commandtmn/]  commanJe-  F,F,Fj.    arrived:  Give  F^. 

mmt       {co$Hmamd$HeHi,  line  357,  365.  the  viaol  pitbluk  virto  Q'76. 

Q^,  €»mmaMd*ment  FT,  Itove,  FbfM^  366.  tfOeydlCa^  ifiKFjnt<l^QJfr, 

Theob.  Wh  ite.  Rowe + .   to  yet  Q,Q  . 

360.  life\  breath  Q'76.  368.  eamaf\  €nuU  Q^Q^  Rove-|-« 

%(d%.jump\  apt  Q'76.  full  Pope,  Cap.  Jen. 

Tbeob.  i,  Hid.  370.  iiatkt\  ieeik*$  r,F^ 

i/by  Pclack^  PoUach  C^fl^.    Pollock  forced  cause"]  for  no  cau/eQ<\,]m.. 

359b  bit  moiitfa]  Of  ooane  fBbh  itfot  to  Hm  King,  w  Wakioiton  kne  ac» 

pointed  out.   But,  strange  to  saj,  THEOBALD  referred  h  to  Ham.,  a  noteworthy  slip 
in  one  of  the  best  editors  Sh.  ever  had,  and  it  is  quite  as  remarkable  that  the  slip 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  subsequent  Variorum  editoxi,  who  omitted  so  chance  of 
making  merry  over '  poor  Tib  and  hia  Toxophilus.' 
362.  Jmnp]  See  1, 1, 63. 

368.  cwnal]  Malonbi  Of  MBgdany  and  minatural  acts,  to  whidi  Uie  perpe- 

trator  was  instigated  by  concupiscence,  or,  to  use  Shakespeare's  own  words,  by 
'  carnal  stings.'  Hor.  alludes  to  the  murder  of  old  Hamlet  by  his  brother,  pre\'ious 
to  his  incestuous  union  with  Gertmde.  K  Remarktr  asks, 'Was  the  relationship 
lietweeB  Ae  iirarper  tad  Ae  deoeaaed  Idng  a  geent  eonfiiMd  to  H  No^bot 
fhe  murder  of  Hamlet  by  Gaudius  was  a  secret  which  the  young  Prince  had  im- 
parted  to  Hor.,  and  to  him  alone}  and  to  this  tt*  it  he  prindpally,  though  covertly, 
alludes. 

369, 37a  Of  accidental . . .  cause]  Dxuus;  The  first  line  refen  to  FoL,  the 
•eeoi^  to  Roc  and  Guil.,  whose  deaths  were  *(afoed'  on  Ham. 
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And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook  371 
FaU'n  on  the  inventors'  heads.  All  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort,  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it, 
And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 

For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune ;  575 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom, 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Hor.    Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak, 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on  more; 
But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd,  380 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild;  lest  more  mischance. 
On  plots  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 


37a.  AnwMvrr'lThedb.li.  AwmArr 
Qq.  Inuentors  F,F,,  Rowc,  Pope,  Han. 

Thcob.  i.    Invenior's  F^F^. 

374.  nobUst\  nobU/s  Q'76,  Pope  ii, 
Tbeob.  Warb.  Johns.  nMaie  Cxp. 

376.  rights}  rights,  Q/^y    Rites  Ff. 

377.  doik*,Mt.'\  Separate  line,  Ff, 

mm  tol  art  to  Ff. 

vaHtage\  inter ejt  Q'76. 
yit,  shaii  kav*  also}  Jhall  haue 
mhn^  F„  Gkld.  Jkatt  ahoayes  F,F,. 


Jhali  always  F^. 

379.  dtld„4H9tM  tl  S^erat e  1  i  n  e,  ft 
em  tmml  mo  man  Qq,  Rowe^ 

Pope. 

380.  M«w]  JMwr  ColL  ii  (MS). 

381.  tnft  1 1  ffffaitof Sqpenle  Um^ 
Ff. 

wkUe]  tokUa  FT,  Rowe. 

382.  plots  and"]  plots,  atidVt,  Rofwe* 

Cap.  Stcev.  Var.  Cald.  Knt. 

383.  to  tkt\  off  the  F,F^,  Rowe^ 
Pope. 


370.  put  on]  Malone:  Instigated.    Sec  Cor.  II,  i,  272.    [See  I,  iii,  94.] 

371.  upshot]  Clarendon:  This  conclusion  of  the  tragedy.  '  In  archery  the 
'upshot '  was  the  finxJ  shot,  which  decided  the  match.  It  is  used  in  the  same  mcta* 
pboricdseme  in  TmOfih  NiglU^  IV,  ii,  76. 

376.  rights  of  memory]  Malonss  Some  rights  which  are  remeo^bCMd. 

379.  voice  will  draw  on]  Theobald:  Hor.  is  to  deliver  the  message  given 
liim  by  Ham.,  lines  343, 344,  and  justly  infers  that  Hamlet's '  voice '  will  be  seconded 
bjolbeis. 

38O1  tame]  Coumt  (ed.  ii)  s  Tlie  allenilioQ  by  the  (MS)  is  so  rnndi  superior 

to  the  QqFf  in  reference  to  the  words  'perform'd'  and  'stage,'  which  occur  just 
afterwards,  thai  we  make  the  change,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  with  thank- 
fulness for  the  improvement  upon  the  usual  tame  and  unfigurative  line.   '  Same '  for 
iwu  was  the  easiest  possible  misprint  from  carelessly  written  manuscript 
383.  Ob3  Caldboott!  In  consequence  of.  [See  Amrr,  $  18a] 
382.  four  captains]  Hunter  (ii,  266) :  As  may  be  seen  in  the  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Sir  Francis  Vcrc,  a  solJicr,  who  died  r6o8.    This  was  ao 
doubt  at  that  time  the  accustomed  mode  of  burial  of  a  soldiei  of  rank. 
99 
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For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 

To  have  proved  most  royally ;  and,  for  his  passage,  385 
The  soldiers*  music  and  the  rites  of  war 
Speak  loudly  for  him.— 
Take  up  the  bodies. — Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss.— 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot  390 
\A  dead  march.    Exeunt,  bearing  off  tJie  bodies; 
after  wJdck  a  peal  of  ordnance  is  shot  off. 


38s.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

rtyally^  royall  Qq. 
386b  S9Uieri'\  Souldiours  F,. 

riits\  right  Qq,  Cap.  righl$ 
0*76,  Knt. 

388.  bodies\  body  Ff,  Rowc-f,  Clld. 
Knt,  Coll.  Del.  White. 

389.  cmiss\  amijfe  Qq*  mmb 


390-       dead  march.]  Cap. 

Exeunt....]  Exeunt  solenmljr,^. 
Gq>.  Exennt.  Qq.  Exeant  Mardi&igt 
after  the  which,  a  Peale  of  Ordcnance  arc 
(hot  off.  Ff  (after  which,  F/*^  Oid- 
nance,  F^,FJ. 


384.  put  on]  Caldkcott  :  Put  to  the  proof,  tried. 

390.  Moberly:  Ham.  has  gained  the  haven  for  which  he  longed  so  often;  yet 
without  bringing  guilt  on  himself  by  his  death ;  no  fear  that  his  sleep  should  have 
1»d  drenns  ia  it  mtm.  Those  whom  he  k«ed,  hb  nofher.  Leer.,  Oph.,  have  all 
died  guiltless  or  forgiven.  Late,  and  under  the  strong  compulsion  of  approediiqg 
death,  he  has  done,  and  well  done,  the  incvitahle  task  from  which  his  gentle  r.atm 
shrank.  then,  any  farther  thought,  in  the  awful  presence  of  death,  of  crimes^ 

conspiracies,  vengeance  ?  Think  that  he  has  been  slain  in  battle,  like  his  SeacKing 
finefiiUMn;  aadktfiiebooniDgcHiBoitbehbBioiinicnu 
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Be  [implying  doubt] 

1 

• 

1. 

loS 

Be  or  not  to  be    .  . 

III, 

i. 

56 

Beaten      . ,      , , 

II. 

ii. 

26c 

I, 

f 

Beautified  

II, 

ii. 

loa 

Beauty...virtne    . , 

III, 

i- 

•12 

L 

ii. 

220 

 z 

Beck   

III, 

i. 

I2C 

Bed-rid  

L 

ii. 

20 

I, 

u. 

2 

Beggar  that  I  am  . .      . . 

ll> 

ii. 

2fifi  ^ 

Beggars'  bodies    . .       ,  , 

II, 

ii. 

2S7 

Begun  by  time 

IV, 

vii. 

112 

Belike   

lU, 

•  • 

U. 

382 

Benefit  [involving  the  idea 

of  a  benelactorl 

Ii 

lU, 

2 

Bent   

II. 

ii. 

30 

al  

Bent   

Ill, 

iit 

■567 

Bent,  is  

IV. 

iii. 

44 

II. 

ii 

Bespeak  

II, 

ii. 

Bestmmihe6at 

•  •  • 

III, 

i. 

44 

I, 

•  ■ 
Urn 

141 

Better'd...odds    . . 

V. 

ii. 

2C0 

Between  the  past . . 

V. 

ii. 

61 

Bevy   

V, 

•  • 

u. 

178 

Be  wept  

IV, 

'  w 

17 

V, 

if 

fi 

II, 

•  • 

11, 

4S4 

Bitter  business 

ni. 

ii> 

374 

Blastments         . .      . . 

i^ 

iii. 

42 

Blank   

rv, 

w 

i. 

42 

Blanks  [verb] 

lU, 

ii. 

L 

V, 

w 

21 

Blench   

II, 

ii. 

573 

Blister   

III. 

f 

it. 

44 

Bloat   

III, 

iv. 

Blood  *i /m/^asv/n/ 

I, 

iii. 

6  - 

I, 

iii. 

116' 

Blood  and  judgement    . . 

in. 

ii, 

64  - 

Blood       • .      • ,      , , 

IV, 

iv. 

58  » 

III. 

162 

Bodkin  

ni. 

• 

L, 

26 

Body  is  with  the  king    . . 

IV. 

ii. 

2& 

Bore  of  the  matter 

IV, 

vi. 

24 

Borne  in  hand     . . 

«  • 

6Z 

ii. 

LL2 
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Bourn    Ill,    Li  79 

Box   V,    i,  105 

Brain   !L  u>  5^4 

Brain    Ill,  iv,  IJ2 

Brainish   IV,    i.  LI 

Brains   II,  ii,  342 

Brave  o'er<hanging       . .     II,  ii,  222 

Bravery  V,  ii,  29 

Bread    Ill,  iu,-  Sa 

Break  we  [subjunctive]  . .      L    li  ^ 

Breathe  II.    ii  31 

Breathe   Ill,  iv,  198 

Breathing-time  .  .  . .  V,  ii,  167 
Bringing  home    . .      . .     V,    ij^  221 

Broad-blown       . .       . .  Ill,  iii,  &1 

Brokers   L  u>>  L^l 

Brooch    IV,  vii,  24 

Brother     . .      , ,      , ,     V,  ii,  231 

Brows    rV,  V,  11$ 

Bruit    L  i>,  132 

Brute    Ill,  ii,  29 

Bags   V,    i,  22 

Bulk   II,    i,  25 

Burnt  and  purged . .      . .  L 

But    It   L  81 

But— /x^/  . .  . .  L  ii  ^ 
But-/xr<^/  ..  ..  L  LlQ& 
But  [redundant]  . .  . .  II,  ii,  2^ 
But— ..  II,  ii.  272 
But  —  merely  .  .  , ,  II,  ii.  4^1 
But  [adversative]  . .     II,  ii,  552 

But   V,  ii, 

But    Ill,  iv,  189 

Buttons   L  iii,  40 

Bux   II,  ii,22S 

By—  II,  ii,  126 

"By  —  about,  eoHcemtng  ..     II,  ii,  l26 

By  and  by  —  immediately  III,  ii,  366 
By'r  [pronunication]     , ,     II,  ii,  406 

By  time   IV,  vii,  1x2 

Caesar    Ill,  ii,  37 

Calm    IV,  V,  113 

Can  [used  in  original  mean< 

ing]      . .      ,i      . .  IV,  vii,  85 

Candied   Ill,  ii,  55 

Canker   L  iii>  32 

V  Canon    L  ii,  132 

.^Canonized   L  iv,  42 

39* 


Cannoneer         . .      •  • 

"» 

ii. 

263 

Cannot  [with  dotible  nega- 

-  •  

I, 

u. 

^%         \  % 

111. 

i>^. 

127 

HI, 

ii. 

91 

V, 

if 

L32 

Card  or  calendar  . .      • . 

V, 

ii, 

109 

V, 

ii. 

368 

L 

L- 

21 

Camon,  good  kissmg 

TT 

11, 

ii. 

LM 

^  » 

ITT 

III, 

ii. 

I4S 

_ 

iii. 

2Q 

QasX^dengn  .. 

II, 

L 

115 

i^t...mew          .  •      •  • 

V, 

ii 

280 

Ij 

iii. 

LS 

Caviare  

II, 

ii, 

410 

Cease  of  majesty  . .       . . 

TTT 

111, 

iii. 

15 

Censure  —  ^VitM          .  . 

L 

•  •  • 

HI, 

Censure  —  <^Mi!9M         . . 

L 

iv. 

35 

Censure  —  <>^mtM          .  . 

TTT 

III, 

ii. 

25 

Censure — <7/mi«n 

III, 

ii. 

8a 

TT 

II. 

ii. 

L 

iv. 

A 

48 

Challenger  on  mount      . . 

TTf 

IV, 

vii. 

2A 

V, 

L 

U2 

Chameleons        . .       . . 

TTT 

III, 

ii. 

Change  that  name 

L 

ii. 

163 

Character  [its  accent]    . . 

T 

L 

iii. 

Si 

Character  [a  dissyllable]  . . 

Txr 

IV, 

vii. 

51 

 •  * 

T 

L 

iii. 

36 

\  ■ 

TTP 

rv. 

vii. 

6i 

Cheer  ^  eAterfiilfuu       . . 

TTT 

III, 

ii. 

LS4 

TT  T 

IV, 

iii. 

47--' 

Chief  in  that 

L 

ill. 

74 

Chopme  > 

TT 

II. 

u. 

407 

Chorus      . .       . .      . . 

TTT 

III, 

ii. 

234 

Tr 

V, 

ii. 

Grcumstance  [a  collective 

 ^ 

T 

■  ■  • 

Ul, 

Circumstance       . .      . . 

L 

V, 

127 

Circumstance       .  .      . . 

TTT 

III, 

ii 

I 

City  —  L,<nuion     , .      . , 

TT 

ii. 

L 

iv. 

Id 

L 

L 

I2S 

Closely  ^  seere/ly  ..  .. 

III. 

L 

29 

Closes ...  consequence 

II, 

L 

45 

II. 

« 

i. 

TL 

Gowns  

III. 

ii. 

36 

h. 

150 
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Cock  —  God        . .      . , 

IV. 

59 

Contraction        . .      . . 

Ill,  iv,  46 

Cock  crows  [stage -direc- 

Contrary  

III.  ii.  2Q1 

a'  ^ 

Convene  

II,    1,  41 

Cocklcohat          . .      . . 

IV. 

V.  25 

L  iii,  3 

Ill, 

Corrupted  currents 

III,  iii,  52 

Cold  maids        . . 

IV,  vii,  m 

II,  ii,  307 

Colieagucd         . . 

L 

»,  il 

Coted  •mfuo/fd 

II.     b  U2 

Collection  

IV, 

2 

V,  Laifi 

Columbines        . . 

IV. 

V,  125 

CoyxxA^  account   .  .      .  . 

IV,  vii,  12 

Come  [participle  used  with- 

Countenance  <«ybt«M<r 

IV,  ii,  IS 

out  •  being  'J 

Ill, 

»>,  23 

IV,  v, 

Come,  bird,  come . . 

L 

V,  ll6 

Counterfeit  presentment  . . 

III,  iv,  54 

V, 

ii,  241 

III,  iv.  155 

V, 

!i  42 

L  V,  6fi 

Commendable     . . 

L 

ii,  82 

V,  ii,  78 

Commission        .  .       .  . 

III, 

iii,  3 

L  ii,  64 

L 

ii,  24 

L   ^  21 

Common  players  . .      . . 

111 

ii.  335 

V,  11,346 

Commxint^  common 

IV. 

V,  136 

Crants       .  .       .  • 

V,  Xj,22Q 

Commutual         . . 

Ill, 

ii,  ISO 

Credent  wi/j^/Jr 

h  iii.  30 

L 

Cried  in  the  top  . . 

II,  11,  418 

Companies  [attributive  plu- 

V,  ii,2il 

11. 

ii,  14 

IV,  vii,  2 

Complete  [accent]        . . 

L 

IV.  52 

Croaking  raven    .  . 

III.  ii.  242 

Complexion — ttmptrament 

L 

iv,  22 

Crown  of  Denmark  elect> 

Complexion 

V, 

ii,  22 

L  ii,  102 

11, 

ii.  354 

V,    i,  4 

Comply  

V, 

ii,  128 

Crowner's  quest  law      . . 

V.    L  21 

Compounded 

IV. 

ii.  6 

Cry  

III.  ii,  265 

Comrade  

L 

iii,  65 

Conceit — foirf<j)/i<w» 

n, 

ii,  530 

IV,  vii,  156 

Conceit  —  tiTM^wa/tM 

III, 

iv,  114 

Custom  not  known        . . 

IV.  V,  laa 

Conceit  

IV, 

^»  41 

Cut-purse  . .      . . 

III.  iv, 

Conception  [a  quibble]  .  . 

11, 

ii,  i8j 

Conclusions        . .       .  . 

III,-  iv,  IOC 

V.    i,  6S 

Condolement       . . 

L 

ii.  91 

IV.  178 

Conrederate        . .      .  . 

III, 

ii,  244 

IV,    T,  148 

Confession          . . 

IV, 

vii,  2^ 

Dangerous         . . 

III,  ui, 

L 

ii  »55 

IL  it  z 

Confines  »r9<t/f«<i*r/M/   . . 

II, 

ii,  2^ 

L  161 

Confront  

III, 

iii.  42 

Dear   

III,  ii,  58 

Conjuration        . .      . . 

V, 

L  38 

If  ii,  ii2 

Conjuring  

IV,  iii,  6a 

Debt   

III.  ii,  185 

Conscience         •  •      . . 

V. 

ii,283 

Declining  [Sb.*s  peculiar 

Consent  

in, 

ii,  2S2 

use  of]  . .      . .      . . 

II,  if.  456 

Consonancy        . .      . . 

II, 

ii,228 

II.  ii,  545 

Contagion  . .      . . 

IV,  vii,  148 

Defeated  joy       .  .      . , 

L  ifl 

Continent  

IV, 

iv,  64 

Defence  

IV.rii,  §8 

Continent...  see    • . 

V. 

ii,  no 

Definement        . .      . . 

V,  u.  Ill 
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Delect  omittedl 

III. 

ii  *  jj 

DrownM    ^  ^       , ,  .ft 

IV.  vii.  iSl 

i-'civcr       •  •        •  •        •  • 

V 

\  11 

UllJkal  U9                      ^  ft              ft  ft 

±1  Lz 

T 

il 

il  *^ 

Dull  thv  nalm       .  ^ 

J>x  UAft               WAUM            ft  ft              ft  ft 

T  iii 

At  111. 

I. 

Dumb  to  us 

ft    ft                  ft  ft 

I  1171 

DeDrive  vour  soveretratv 

T. 

iv.   7 1 

Dupp'd  

IV     V  CI 

11 

ii  6q 

Duke's  n^une 

III  ii 

XAA,     11,  rf.^ 

Devil 

IL 

Duty   

T    ii  ?a 

T 

tl 

ii  IC7 

Duty        , , 

I  ii 

IV 

i 

Dve  which  their  invfstmenta 

x/iu  iju        •  •        •  •        •  • 

IV 

show 

I    lii  128  ✓ 

At   Ul|  JLmA 

Dilated 

T 

tl 

ii  t8 

DIsannointed        -  *        .  - 

t             L/wl  11 WU                   ft    A                  9  % 

1. 

Eacer 

I  iv  a 

DKflAt^rs  in  thtf  sun        .  . 

T. 
*i 

i  nS 

Eaeer 

III 

i  i6d 

ftf    A  WW 

£3jr  fcorruDted  to  Deer! 

III   iv  6-J. 

V 

i  27C 

il  =Zi 

E^e.  for  mine      .  .       .  . 

A'v^'wfl    sW*     •^•4  4A>^                 ft    ft                    ft  ft 

V    ii  IOC 

A^idVUIU^W       ft   •                •  ft                 •  • 

IV 

»»» 

East  and  west      .  .       .  . 

J»   ^•••Vb     W  ^^fc                ft    ft                  ft  ft 

I    iv  19 

±1  *'»  tL 

T 

t± 

ii  I  CO 

Eastern      .  .       . .       . . 

I     i  167 

il    il  £°Z 

j^i9i.viTCi jr   •  •         ft  ft         •  • 

TT 

ii  2S7 

Eat. ..devil    .  . 

•••U%«Vtl«ft                  ftft  ftft 

III   iv  i6t 

IV 

111  A 
111,  ^ 

Eats  not  th^  flats 

^MV^  ItVW  WliW   iKItJ     ftft  ftft 

IV       V  A/i 
IV,    V,  go 

Jb^A9JVIU(    I              WU&ftfc^^U  1           ft  ft 

T 

it 

ii  20 

Ecstasy     ftft      ft  ft 

II     i  102 

Ai/ldl/AWU  \*^^  %rCr€j*                 ft  ft 

T 

*A 

«    f  e 
▼»  75 

TTT  i 

I|  ISO. 

A.^t9L/W9l  U  VU         #7»V                            ft  ft 

T 

tl 

Ecfitasv 

TTT     iv  Tii 

111,  IV,  24 

CisDOsition           .  .       *  . 

U           J  I  fct  W  U                              ft    ft                    ft  ft 

IIL 

i  L2 

Ecstasv      *  * 

ftft            ft  a            9  9 

III    iv  118 

XAl,    IV,  I  JO 

III 

i  92 

m^i/  OTnifti^d 

WU41LW^^                       ftft  ftft 

1,   11,  2a 

DistemDcr'd         .  . 

^^•wvwSvaft'Wft     «A                          ft    ft                     ft  ft 

III 

ii  28S 

•a/  omitted 

CM    wMMthVVft                          ftft  ftft 

III    i  ice 
it  '55 

Distill'd 

T 

il 

WUlftWkCU                    1   ft  ftft 

TTT   iv  tK* 
Xll,  IV, 

Distr&ct  X'td  omittedl 

•     %  V           «     I          lift     \0  1  i  ■  •  W  ft  \tf  Vft  1  9ft 

IV 

V  2 

•^J  omiiied          -  ^ 

ft  ■#                k%  V«A                      ftft  ftft 

TIT    iv  anf 

Distrust 

III 
111, 

n  Iff 

CC*  VUUkbwU                ftft  ftft 

TV     V  4 

Divided     • ,      . .      . , 

IV 

V  81 

Ed^e 

III     i  26 

AAA,  l£ 

Divinity     . .      . .      . . 

*  #          •  •            •  ft            ft  ft 

IV. 

V    I IQ 

Effects 

A^u^%>V9                 ftft                ft  ftft 

ITT    iv  120 

AAA,    1*.  I  *y 

Document  . .       .  . 

IV 

V    1 7  ^ 

Eisel  , 

V     \  26^ 
V,    1,  Z04 

]3oQ^...dAV   -  . 

ft  ft            ft  ft  (ft 

V 

i  2S0 

Kitb^r  wbirK 

A~*ikU^A    W  lilVU                 ftft  ftft 

TV  vii  11 

IV,  VII, 

TT 

i  TT 

il  " 

c#iuicr  masicr  lac  acvii    •  ft 

TTT    iv  jfu\ 
111,  iV,  109 

A^'vUUt              ft  ft             ft  ,             ft  ft 

TT 

ii  T 

TTT     .1  '.4'% 

111,  u,  343 

Doubt       ft  •      ft  ft      ft  ft 

IV 

v  6 

EmHarl^'d 

I    iii  r 
il  l 

Doubtful  rODbelia*s  death! 

V 

i  2ie 
*i 

A^*uuA4»%\«      c/rllvcC/aM               ft  ft 

T     {  89 
il    !i  53 

Douts    do  out 

-    d#  1^     Vftftft                        ft      ft                            ft  ft 

IV 

VII,  1«/J 

TTT     ii  nfi 
111,     II,  tyO 

Don  M  do  owk 

tftV  Vw9                    ft    ft                y  ^ 

TV 

V,  50 

f*  n  ^  /^f  11 

TTT     ii  tQt 
111,    II,  107 

Doom       . ,      , , 

III 

iv  Crt 

IV,  ^ 

TT n/*i^mrk^<6nn#nf  an/I  /iriir 

TT      i  in 
Al,     if  LSI 

Doun-a-doun-a    , .      , , 

IV. 

V,  1 6 1") 

E  n  cumb^rp^d 

4— '  *l  W  UUA  W^l  W\4                   ftft                f  ft 

T     VI  7a 
il     M  */4 

Down>pwed 

wv  II          *                      ft  ft  (ft 

TT 

l|  QU 

V,    II,  IQ 

Dozen  or  sixteen  lines    . . 

II, 

f 

ii,  SIS 

III.  iii.  60 

^A^ft      ft**ft  ^^TV 

Dram  of  eale      . . 

L 

iv.  36 

III,  iv,  20Q 

L 

ii,  21 

Enginer  

III,  iv,  2Q& 

II. 

ii,  m 

III,  iv,  22 

L 

III,  iv,  25 

L 

ii,  207 

Entertainment     . .      . . 

V,  ii,  I2£ 

Drift  of  circumstance 

III. 

il  I 

Entreatments       . .      . . 

L  iii.  122 
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Escoted   n,  ii, 

Estate    V,  i.  209 

Eternal  blazon     . .      . .  1^  t,  21 

Eternal    V,  ii,  352 

^yvsL^ exactly     . .      . .  L  "t  2lS 

Even-christen      . .      . .  V,  22 

Evidence   Ill,  Ui,  64^ 

Excellent  differences      , ,  V,  ii,  lo^ 

Except  my  life     . .      . ,  11,  ii,  213 

Exception  —  (M^V^/ibMi      ..  V,  ii,  21^ 

Excrements         . .      . .  Ill,  iv,  l21 

Expostulate        ..      ..  II,  ii,  86 

Express     . .      , .      . .  II,  ii,  297 

Extent    II»  ii.  lis 

Extravagant       . .      . .  L  L  ii4 

Extremity   II,  ii,  189 

Eyases    II,  ii,  322 

"E-^c^  royal  presence  IV,  iv,  6 

t,^^— royal  presence      ..  IV,  vii,  45 

TixX^pallor/aUr        ..  V,  i,  9 

Fair   Ill,  iv,  66 

Fair  state   Ill,  i,  152 

Fall  anshaken     . .      . .  Ill,  ii,  181 

Fame,  fantasy  and  trick  of  IV,  iv,  6j 

Famous  ape        , .      . .  Ill,  iv,  194 

Fang*!!    Ill,  iv,  203 

Fantasy   L  >.  23 

Fardels   Ill,  i^  ^6 

Fares    Ill,  U,  82 

Fashion   L  6 

Fat   V,  ii,  274 

Favour    V,  i^  183 

Favourites  flies    , .      . ,  III,  ii,  194 

Favours   Hf  ii>  229 

Fawning— /xM»m^        . .  Ill,  ii,  57 

Fay   II,  ii.252 

Tcax^/ear /or    ..  I,  iii,  51 

Fear-Zrar  for    , ,      . .  IV.  v,  118 

Ttxt'm  bugbear             .,  Ill,  iii,  25 

Feast    V,  u,  3S2 

Feature— /?m     . .      , ,  III,  i,  1^ 

Feelingly   V,  ii,  loS 

Fell  incensed  points       . .  V,  ii,  6i 

Fellies    II»  ii»  473 

Fencing   II,  i^  25 

Fennel      , ,      . ,      . .  IV,  v,  175 

Fetch  of  warrant  . .       . .  II»  L  3^ 

Fierce  events      . .      . .  I,  L  UJ 


TmAw^JtHdout    ..      ..  Ill,  1,185 

Fine    FV,  i,  25 

Fine  It  sends       . .      . .  IV,  v,  157 

Fine  dirt   V,  i,  toi. 

Fine  of  his  fines  .  .      . .  V,  i^  iqq 

Fire  [dissyllable]  . .      . .  IV.  vii.  114 

Firmament   II,  ii,  232 

Fishmonger         . .      . .  II,  U,  173 

Flourishes  [dissyllable]  . .  II,  ii, 

Flushing   I,  ii,  15$ 

Folio,  faulty  repetition  in  III,  iv,  L2 

YovL^^ foolish      ..      ..  L  n  22 

Fond  and  winnowed      , .  V,  ii,  183 

Fools  of  nature    . .      . .  L  iv,  54_ 

For  bearers          .  .       .  .  L  "t  35 

For  and  -  besides,  except  . .  V,  i,  go 

Yox~  instead  of   ..      ..  L  Ul 

Y ox  <m  instead  of   ..      ..  V,  i,  2ifi 

For,  confounded  with  sir  V,  i,  242 
For  love  [definite  article 

omitted]          . .      . .  m,  iv,  144 

For  mine  ease     . .      . .  V,  ii,  105 

For  to    Ill,  1^167 

For  to    V,  I,  ji 

For  yourself        . .      . .  II,  ii,  2Q1 

Fordo    V,  1,202 

Fordoes  ,  II,  i,  103 

Fortenbras  [derivation]  . .  L  b  ^ 
Foul'd  [various  readings  in 

copies  of  the  same  edition]  II,  i,  23 

Four  [indefinite  number]  II,  ii, 

Four  captains      . .      . .  V,  ii,  382 

Free    II,  11,537 

Free    Ill,  ii,  221 

Free    IV,  ui,  6q 

French    II,  ii,  410 

Fret   Ill,  ii,355 
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